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No. LV. 



JUNE, 1894. 



THE BACK BAY: BOSTON'S THRONE OF 
WEALTH. 



BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 



It is one of the ironies of life that nearly all the beauty in 
the world which has its origin in the mind of man awakens 
almost as much pain as pleasure. Of course this is not by 
any means an invariable rule, for there are some minds not 
open to the soul of beauty, and there are others in which an 
{esthetic complacency excludes all moral feeling. But in the 
minds of the generality of men the spiritual element is bound 
up with a strain of sadness; and for such architecture is 
necessarily the least satisfying of all the arts, as it is so 
largely an irony upon the dwarfed and pent-up spiritual life 
of the beholder, reminding him of all those coarse and ugly 
accidents of life that deny and trample upon his spiritual 
rights of manhood. That is why poets and musicians look 
unmoved upon the most beautiful buildings, while poetry and 
music, the latter especially, release the imprisoned soul in 
almost every man, even of the least religious feeling. Poetry 
and music make all the world kin ; but architecture, while it 
may be " frozen music," as Madame de Stael said, is so apt 
to oppress the imagination as frozen pride and hate that its 
abstract beauty is lost in the arbitrary moral outrages it 
suggests. 

When, therefore, we say that there are lessons in political 
economy in bricks and stones, we may be sure that the poor 
and oppressed in spirit, at least, will understand. The ethi- 
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cal spirit is still a dubious innovation in political econon\, 
and so this figure may seem mere fantasy to many matter-of- 
fact minds that batten upon fictions. But this is a hap- 
hazard application of the new political economy that is 
beginning to emerge out of the distracting region of circum- 
stance, upon which the light of experimental science is now 
being thrown, creating greater revolutions of thought than 
sentiment, and which we pray in due season may devour the 
old political economy, that has so well served so many gen- 
erations as the hobby horse of greed and desire. It would, 
of course, be outraging all probability to assert that some 
sense of the impending change in the science of political 
economy is beginning to be felt by the political economists, 
for their severe adherence to the forms of logic, starting from 
wholly arbitrary and untenable premises, has long divorced 
them from logic. Nevertheless, we must say the students of 
a science which has so gloriously prospered upon sober but 
fantastical assumptions, the very cumulus of fantasy, should 
be quick to perceive the truth even in a statement containing 
too much of fancy for strict analysis. 

Unfortunately, as we have quite a stroll before us, we 
cannot linger by the way for a very tempting digression; 
but we can perhaps leave a hint of it in the air, as cross- 
country ridel's in galloping through a village street leave a 
hint of fox hunting behind them in a whirl of dust and the 
memory of a patch of color. 

The old political economy which still dominates the 
imaginations of the comfortable classes (and perhaps more 
emphatically the minds of the comfortable classes in this 
country than those of Europe, for here a continent has 
afforded elbow room for both greed and defeat) was a logical 
artifice, a grave fiction of arithmetic, a preposterous philo- 
sophical abstraction which imposed upon ignorance and 
bolstered up greed a»s a veritable picture of the real world. 
As a philosophy (it always commended itself to Shylock as 
so practical) for the governance of society, the reconciliation 
of the antagonisms of nature and the repression of the 
original passions of mankind, it found its final and logical 
conclusion in the comfortable doctrines and commentaries of 
Malthns — which, however, should receive the careful atten- 
tion of all writers upon sociology, for, in unwittingly de- 
stroying the canting hypocritical fiction of a lurking provi- 
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deuce behind man's injustice for the succor of its victims, 
Malthus threw a startling light upon the orthodox political 
economy of his time and of our time. In this connection, 
too, Dean Swift's " Modest Proposal," in which he propounds 
a remedy for the cure of the misery and destitution in Ire- 
land, is pertinent reading. Indeed, all of the amiable dean's 
writings are well calculated to foster reflection in the minds 
of those who hate and despise all disturbers of society. 

But in this brief paper all we propose to do is to take a 
walk through the most beautiful and attractive streets of 
Boston, and reinforce our admiration, after the manner of 
good common-sense sojourners in strange cities, with an occa- 
sional glance at those provokers of aesthetic wonder, figures ! 
We propose to keep our eyes open to all the aesthetic influ- 
ences which are concentrated in the Back Bay, the most 
beautiful quarter of Boston. With a guide-book in our 
pocket — for the writer at any rate is a foreigner in this part 
of the city, although an inhabitant of another quarter ten 
minutes' walk away — we are going to explore, to the extent 
of our limited social opportunities, the beauties of the Back 
Bay, the region of comfort and grandeur, leisure and pleasure 
and luxury, fine dressing and fine manners, the land of 
opportunity, if not of extraordinary intellectual distinction — 
the colony of fortunates whom Almighty God sent ready 
booted and spurred to ride over the millions. 

In a sane society, leisure would only be permitted to those 
who made some return in art or science or poetry to the 
community. In our beautiful anarchy those have most 
leisure among the merely rich who are most lacking in that 
moral and intellectual equilibrium, which, in older civiliza- 
tions, sends the so-called " higher " classes into politics and 
other avenues of public life. But it is disgraceful for our 
higher classes to meddle with politics, except as the invisible 
intelligence behind the "machine," and so the most distinctly 
superior beings in our society make us but one return. They 
dine and wine and dance and dress and play in a world of 
security and sunshine, and then they live each week of beati- 
tude over again in all the alluring importance of print in the 
Sunday newspapers. They make this one sacrifice to the 
claims of vulgar curiosity ; and even the trifling expenditure 
which is necessary to balance the journalistic homage, could 
perhaps be better invested in purchasing some poor devil. 
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6 THE ARENA. 

whose hunger has rather preyed upon his vanity, a respite 
from the agonies of emptiness. 

Our walk from the social wilderness of the South End, in 
which we dwell so resignedly as to be invariably "out" to all 
callers except the letter carrier, leads us naturally to Park 
Square, where, ordinarily, we turn sharply to the southeast 
and go about our business in the social promiscuity of Wash- 
ington and contiguous streets. To-day we pause ; and look- 
ing up for the hundredth time at the Emancipation statue, 
it brings a train of different reflections from those usually 
associated with it. Our colored brethren are to-day as free 
as we are. But to what extent are the millions of toilers 
free? Is the writer, daily concocting abominations for a 
degraded journalism, under the scourge of necessity, a free 
agent? Are these wretched industrial serfs, huddled to- 
gether in all the back streets surrounding this bronze symbol 
of liberty, free in veiy truth, or is their freedom merely a 
philosophic abstraction with but one reality about it — the 
alternative of starvation ? Lincoln was one of the world's 
great men, and this statue symbolizes the destruction of the 
ball and chain, but not the establishment of freedom. It 
will take many, many generations, and the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of the highest lives in those coming generations, before 
the world ever sees a glimmer of that freedom which alone is 
real — the freedom of the mind and will and soul to find 
their best and most perfect expression. But this is heresy ! 
Well, we have the support of good Tory orthodoxy. Walter 
Bagehot, one of the Tory school, but also one of the clearest 
thinkers and most authoritative of modern economic writers, 
says of slavery : " It is so congenial to human nature that it 
has arisen everywhere in past times, as history shows ; and 
even now, taking the world as a whole, the practice and 
theory of it are in a triumphant majority." 

Our business to-day, however, takes us among the free, 
among those for whose freedom we, who belong to the sub- 
stratum of society, pay such a terribly heavy price. 

As we pass through the Public Garden into Arlington 
Street, the roar of the city comes to our ears chastened to an 
agreeable rumble, that ever and again dominates the rustling 
of the wind in the trees without bringing any unpleasant 
reminders. The clatter of a great city at this distance has a 
touch of peace and exaltation in it ; this bustle and strife is 
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then sufficiently abstract to suggest the pity and futility of 
it all, in the presence of the lurking sphinx of old Time, the 
keeper of the secrets of eternity and death, the silent mocker 
of life. Thrift and passion, hate, ambition, war, trade and 
the murderous strife of peace — all shrink to the importance 
of gnat stings in the mind, when it is seized with an unes- 
capable but peace-bringing sense of the infinite stretch of 
days and nights. Only love, of all our human passions, 
retains a shred of grandeur and dignity in the shadow of 
this vague but Titanic evocation of consciousness. Surely 
under such a ban men need no spur to philosophy, to love 
and goodwill. 

But here on the north corner of Commonwealth Avenue 
stands an imposing building. It looks massive enough to 
suggest that it was built to last hundreds of years. It is 
large enough to comfortably house two or three hundred 
people. Is it a hospital, a college, or an art gallery belonging 
to the state? We glance at our guide book. It is the town 
mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Thingumyjig — this great pile of 
stones is devoted to the sheltering of two not extraordinarily 
indispensable persons. Within thirty minutes' walk of this 
mansion are men and women huddled together, sometimes as 
many as seven or ten people in a cellar, without heat, with- 
out food, with but a bundle of rags to serve all as a bed, 
entirely deprived of the privacy and decencies of life, without 
which human associations are in danger of becoming lower 
than those of the beasts. Oh, but put away those disagree- 
able though te, and look down Commonwealth Avenue. 
What a noble thoroughfare! What delicious dreams one 
can dream beneath the swaying, sun-glinted, green arch of 
the mall. Yes; but we can appreciate the mall better at 
night, when the impudent stare of these windows is less 
constant and visible, and the trees whisper their tenderest 
sympathies to the torn spirit. 

A glance around will reveal a great many spires point- 
ing heavenward. There is no district in Boston where the 
churches are thicker. Evidently there are not lacking 
spiritual consolers among the rich. And then these are all 
Christian churches, temples erected to the honor and glory 
and worship of the humble carpenter, Jesus Christ, who ate 
and drank with publicans and outcasts, and whose gospel 
upon earth was summed up in His answer to the Pharisees 
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as to the greatest law of life : " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself." We quote this at length, because it must cer- 
tainly have escaped the attention of some of the most eminent 
expounders of Christ's gospel of universal brotherhood. The 
following chapter, the twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew, 
is also well worth perusal by some of the great personages of 
the churches. We should not so audaciously commend it to 
their notice, if we did not suspect from their harangues that 
they were so burdened with theological learning as to have 
acquired some distaste for good, homely, plain speech. 

On the south corner of Arlington Street and Boylston 
Street stands the Arlington Street Church. It is a fine 
structure, with more simplicity of architecture than char- 
acterizes many of the more recently built churches in the 
Back Bay. It is worth noting that the original congrega- 
tion of this church gathered in 1727 in a barn at the corner 
of Berry Street and Long Lane, now Channing and Federal 
Streets. In 1859 the old site was sold and the church fol- 
lowed the tide of fashion. The Arlington Street was the 
first church erected on the Back Bay lands. We go up and 
try the door. Like all other houses of God of the Protestant 
faith this temple is securely locked, except upon those regular 
occasions when it is opened for ceremonial and exhortation. 
The churches of Christ are horribly afraid to let a man 
inside their doors unless the calendar certifies that he is in a 
sabbatical and not a secular frame of mind. This house of 
God, locked while God's poor are houseless and cold and 
hungry and desperate, represents, according to the valuation 
of the city assessor, $350,000. 

On the south side of Newbury Street, going west, stands 
the St. Botolph Club, which is the meeting place of the pio- 
fessional men of Boston, and is also, we understand, unique 
among the clubs as being in some fashion identified with the 
intellectual, and especially the literary, life of the city. We 
are told that literary men are on the membership list of the 
club, and, as we glance at the solid and imposing exterior of 
the building, and imagine something of its interior, we have 
a feeling that the work-a-day rank and file of American letters 
could not escape a sense of violent contrast between the 
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aristocratic usages of such a club and the esteem in which 
they and literature are generally held in the utilitarian world 
outside. Such a cosy place as a glance in the window re- 
veals, is surely too enervating an atmosphere for the well- 
being of those vowed to a monastic life of letters. But then 
it is to be remembered that there are probably as many mild- 
mannered Jesuits, mere purveyors of words, in our contem- 
porary literature as there are in Protestant pulpits; and 
there are hundreds of empty heads, just wise enough to hide 
their asses' ears beneath the cowl of the Sublime Order for 
the Dissemination of Fog, and these prosper in a commercial 
society, which dreads ideas as it does the plague. 

Nearly opposite the St. Botolph Club, which symbolizes 
the recreations of the intellectual element of Boston, is 
another establishment, s} r mbolizing the spiritual aspirations 
of Plutus, who seems to be cast by the fates for motley in 
this world, considering his love of religious mummeries and 
his temples raised to Pluto. This is the Emmanuel Church, 
which, however, is not so distinctly fashionable as some 
other churches in its immediate vicinity — Trinity, for in- 
stance ; and in the assessors' books, it is only valued, land 
and building, at $168,000. These assessors' volumes at the 
city hall are an infallible barometer of the spiritual condition 
of Boston. A congregation possessed of proper fervor and 
devotion is always in a state of social ferment over the bricks 
and mortar question. Piety finds a safety valve in a passion 
for architecture and building. The Catholic church is the 
only one that is not ashamed of having poverty clinging to 
the skirts of its most beautiful temples; and although this 
bitter contrast is not that of an ideal state, still our meaning 
is clear — we are dealing here with actual conditions — the 
Catholic church is, and lias always been, in closer touch and 
sympathy with the poor and miserable than the Protestant. 
The magnificent military organization of the Catholic church, 
and the intimate hold it has upon the imaginations of its 
people, prevent it from ever being seized with the complete 
lethargy that is practically making the Protestant churches 
merely social leagues among the rich, for the dissemination 
of a system of canting ethics in direct contradiction to the 
teachings of its Founder, from which the poor are turning 
heart-sick, disgusted, desperate. 

But another fact shows how strong the religious instinct 
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is in the race. The masses, indifferent to the churches, fast 
learning to comprehend their real hidden political objects, 
are beginning to be curious about this religion of humanity 
which is creeping into the new literature and through all 
social modern thought. But it is the testimony of almost all 
who h«.ve seen anything of the slums that the most active 
agent for physical and moral good is the humble Catholic 
priest, whose business is the welfare of his flock, and not 
social ambition and the diplomacy needed to keep in the 
good graces of his deacons. The Catholic priest is, luckily, 
freed from all necessity to pander to the prejudices of his 
deacons, and is truly a minister and not an entertainer. To 
be quite fair, the Methodist ministers, who often suffer great 
privations on small salaries and short tenure, are the most 
devoted and sincere of the Protestant clergy, and they divide 
the honors of consecration to arduous and unapplauded work 
in poor parishes with the Catholic priest. In this matter of 
praise, we are taking the common view of the world, which 
only values applause from the rich. 

A few steps along Newbury Street, and we come to the 
Central Church, on the corner of Berkeley Street. It is a 
fine-looking building, and has the tallest spire in the city. 
Over the main entrance is the inscription, " Christ is Risen," 
which may be interpreted as having absolved Christians of 
all moral obligation toward their fellow-men, or it may be 
interpreted as a severe indictment of the followers of Christ, 
who accept His gospel of " Do unto others as you would be 
done by" with a mental reservation of superior worldly 
wisdom. For what are we to think of Christians, who pro- 
fess to believe in the divinity and teachings of Jesus Christ 
— who said of Himself all through His ministry that He 
came to teach publicans and sinners, to heal the broken- 
hearted and lift up those bruised in spirit — and who absolve 
their consciences with abstract fervor and perfunctory giv- 
ings, which are as devoid of charity as manslaughter ? The 
assessor says of this building that it is valued at $276,000. 

We turn out of our way for a few moments to have a look 
at the First Baptist Church, on Commonwealth Avenue and 
Clarendon Street. It is notable as being worth $192,000, 
and it is conspicuous even in this region of fine palaces and 
temples, for its ponderous square tower, crowned by the four 
angels with golden trumpets, typifying the angels of the 
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judgment. This is a rather curious idea, since, if one were 
strictly orthodox, it would he very difficult to believe that 
many of those who offer up their praises iu the church below 
could possibly be saved, with their hearts so filled with 
mammon and so empty of charity. 

Oh, but read the list of Boston charities — examine the 
figures! Yes, they are very interesting as an evidence of a 
conscience smothered in possessions. But we must repeat 
over and over again that throwing sops to Cerberus is not 
charity. Human hearts and minds and souls are the 
grandest of temples, and as long as millions of these are 
crushed and trampled under foot, broken and bruised by our 
laws and our trade and our pleasures and our greed, we can 
out-build Babel and our churches will still only be piles of 
bricks and stones, with no sanctity about them to save them 
from the scorn of God's true ministers, the poets of the 
people. 

The reader will perhaps have observed the figures we have 
quoted. They are interesting, as showing how heavily the 
Almighty Creator of the univei"se has become interested, 
through His vice-ge rents and the apostolic succession, in the 
holding of valuable real estate. So long as the churches are 
intrenched upon property, they may preach Mai thus; it is a 
faixe to preach Christ ! 

With the opening of this Back Bay region there was a 
remarkable exodus of clergy and churches from the bleak 
wilderness of streets invaded by semi-gentility, boarding- 
houses, dubious respectability and downright poverty and 
misery. The vice-ge rents of God, probably in imitation 
of Mohammed's experience with the mountain, fly with the 
rich. The Ishmaelites are sure of heaven, we suppose, 
through their sufferings in this world — this is a popular 
doctrine among fashionable preachers — but the rich need 
laboring with. 

On either side of this magnificent avenue, ('ailed, with a 
touch of reminiscent irony, Commonwealth Avenue (for all 
this region was created and once owned by the state), are 
the mansions of those fortunate ones who graciously permit 
the millions to toil for them upon their terms and con- 
ditions and for such length of time as they see fit, and then, 
dividing the proceeds, hand over to the workers enough to 
keep breath in them so long as they are needed, and devote 
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the remainder to maintaining themselves and families in 
such a fashion as to command the admiration of all who 
study their " Poor Richard " assiduously. The aggregate 
cost of the mere luxuries of the table consumed in this one 
street, would be sufficient to properly house the poor, stifling 
and degraded in the filthy tenements of Boston. But what 
is the use of saying these things ? It is most probable that 
human nature, which through the centuries has made history 
so unnecessarily revolting, will remain unchanged through 
the centuries. The remedy does not lie in any appeal to 
humanity. That never served any cause yet. It lies in 
breaking the bonds of slavery through the ballot. 

Here is a park and an avenue that belonged to the state. 
The only hold the state retains on the avenue is that it is 
to maintain a public mall in the centre. The avenue houses 
about three or four thousand people, including children and 
men and women in service. The state could have almost 
completely abolished the tenement-house evil in Boston, if 
when it owned this property it had kept it and erected large, 
healthy apartment houses after the manner of the Peabody 
and other buildings in London. There is room enough for 
more than a hundred thousand people in the length and 
breadth of Commonwealth Avenue. 

But to whatever reflections it may give rise, the Common- 
wealth Avenue is a noble thoroughfare. The view from the 
Arlington Street end, the Public Garden in the foreground, 
with its foliage crowned with the soldiers' monument, with 
tier upon tier of windows and roofs, topped with the gilded 
dome, rising in serried lines, broken by spires and tall chim- 
neys, of the semicircle of Beacon Hill, with the heavens 
ablaze with the sunset, is more than beautiful. Our archi- 
tecture loses its harsh outlines under the humid skies of 
New England, and the panorama of the Back Bay, from 
Beacon Hill or some height on Tremont Street, is always 
beautiful, whether it be on a misty, a sunny, or even a rainy 
day. It is wonderful what satisfying grotesques, recalling 
chaotic dreams or Dor£, the Back Bay with its many spires 
resolves itself into during a rainstorm or on a cloudy night, 
seen from Beacon Hill. 

On the south side of Commonwealth Avenue stands the 
Hotel Vendome, of which it is only necessary to say that the 
luxury and the charges indicate the desires and mode of 
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living of the denizens of this neighborhood and of those who 
eome here to visit them. Nearly opposite is the Algonquin 
Club, which exists because the membership lists of the 
Somerset and Union were full, and the waiting list must of 
necessity include many who would be dead before they were 
socially eligible. In order to escape the fate of not making 
their proper entry into swell clubdom until they joined 
society in a better world, the more recently rich aristocrats 
of Boston created the Algonquin and Puritan Clubs. The 
Algonquin from the outside is a palace of luxury, and as its 
sole object of existence is sociability, and the membership is 
composed of men of relative position in a money sense, the 
character of the club can be guessed. 

Before leaving Commonwealth Avenue, we may perhaps 
be forgiven if we repeat a dreadful rumor. One side of the 
avenue is not so fashionable as the other. The writer does 
not know which side it is, but he has been told by persons 
supposed to be unimpeachable authorities on social Boston, 
that a person can live on one side of Commonwealth Avenue 
and still linger in that chill social world whose greatest 
crime is that, like the heavens, it is so vast. 

Turning into Dartmouth Street we pass the Art Club, 
where the money of men of business keeps art in some sort 
of social countenance. And then we come out into Copley 
Square beside the New Old South Church. From whatever 
quarter one views Boston, the group of spires in and around 
Copley Square dominates the landscape. A Frenchman has 
said of Trafalgar Square in London that it is preeminently 
a centre for a great revolution, and the same compliment 
might be paid to this noble open space, which is especially 
striking, since such squares in the valuable portions of 
American cities are comparatively rare. But we must admit 
some larger measure of civic pride in the average Boston 
man, rich or poor, than is characteristic of the dwellers in 
some other American cities. 

The New Old South Church is unique in its architecture. 
The massive tower, which leans a little, like the tower at 
Pisa, is the most notable feature of the structure ; but a 
large lantern of copper, with twelve windows, lends it some- 
thing of a Moorish appearance, which, while it may be archi- 
tecturally a little hybrid, makes a very effective picture 
when the building is seen rising vaguely in the dusk of mid- 
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night. When it was built the church cost nearly $500,000 ; 
it is now valued by the assessor at $505,000. 

But the pride of Boston church-going people is the Epis- 
copal Trinity Church, which is declared to be the finest 
specimen of church architecture in the United States. It is 
built after the French Romanesque style, and in its pyram- 
idal massi ven ess it resembles many of the cathedrals in the 
south of France. The tower is entirely different from the 
campanile form, and it rises massively to a height of over 
two hundred feet. All the rest of the building is subordi- 
nate to this one great ponderous shaft. The red Ohio tiles, 
with which the tower is roofed, make it twinkle almost as 
brilliantly in the sunshine as the gilded dome itself, and on 
fine days it is seen from many points of the harbor rising 
like a flame out of the gray-blue mass of the city. Every- 
thing about the church, although in perfect taste, suggests 
wealth and luxury. This temple of the lowly Christ is 
valued at $800,000, and the pew-holders are worth many 
millions of dollars. Coming from the lips of these purse- 
proud, extravagantly dressed worshippers, the words of 
Christ's gospel strike the ear of a publican and sinner as 
the veriest travesty. If these disciples of Christ sold one 
hundredth part of their possessions for the housing of the 
poor, there would be hundreds of temples where there is now 
only one. 

In this quarter one great pile of buildings succeeds 
another. In the immediate vicinity of Trinity are the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the New Public Library, the build- 
ings of the Institute of Technology, the Natural History 
Hall, the Harvard Medical School and the palatial Hotel 
Brunswick. On Beacon Hill are the Puritan and Somerset 
Clubs, but since we cannot pass their portals, we will rest 
here on one of the free benches of the commonwealth in the 
Public Garden, redolent of flowers and peace. It is good to 
forget the world's great men, the great ones hailed by our 
contemporary society, in the long waves of music breaking 
through the trees. These blow true, no matter upon whose 
land they grow. 

A word in conclusion. We have paid a good deal of 
attention in our walk to the churches. The reason is that 
they are not only the most beautiful buildings in the Back 
Bay, but they emphasize in the most obvious fashion the 
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conflict between the social laws and villanies of our civili- 
zation, and the laws for the conduct of life enforced and 
reiterated over and over again by Christ in His teaching and 
in His positive commands to His disciples, among whom 
these people claim a place by faith. But as St. Paul says, 
" Though I have the gift of prophecy and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing." There is learning enough, and possibly abstract 
enthusiasm enough, in these churches, but no charity. It is 
fitting that this cluster of spires should dominate the sea of 
roofs, as they do, from whatever quarter one looks out over 
the panoramic sweep of the city. They are the symbols of 
complacent creeds of moral subterfuge, and as the popular 
zenith of the moral progress of our civilization, they should 
be conspicuous. These churches, as much as the mansions 
which surround them, are built with blood money, at the 
cost of blighted human lives and human souls. If we were 
not in charity bound against it, we could warmly wish that 
the orthodox ideas of the expiation of iniquity might not 
lack for absolute fulfilment. 
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A PIONEER POET. 



BY HELEN E. STAKKETT. 



Fifteen years ago it was my fortune to be invited to read 
a paper before one of the then foremost literary societies of 
Chicago — the Philosophical. At the close of the reading, 
among friends and others who waited to speak a kind word 
of comment, I noticed an elderly gentleman whose face and 
garb indicated by almost unmistakable signs that he was 
from the country and that his profession was that of a farmer. 
Upon being introduced he said he wished me to accept a 
volume of poems which he had written. He also added, as 
he handed me the book, " I brought this with me with the 
intention of giving it to you if I liked your paper, and of 
taking it back with me if I did not." Such plain, direct 
speech at once interested and embarrassed me. Occupying 
at that time the position of literary editor of a Chicago paper, 
my first thought was that I was in for a review of a volume 
of verses that might be poetry and might be chaff — most 
probably chaff. 

It was a bitterly cold night and the ride was long to my 
home, where I found that owing to the lateness of the hour 
the fire had died out and the rooms were of a zero tem- 
perature. Seating myself for a moment under the gas light, 
still muffled in my heavy wraps, I mechanically opened the 
book at the dedication page. The first words that struck 
my eye were: 

All hearts the poet fires are his: 

The subtle link of mind to mind — 

The link we do not forge or bind — 
Most precious is. 
We mine, not make, the golden ore, 

And love, like fabled fairy stone 

Divided, is not less but more, 
And true love hath no jealousies. 

I scanned the page critically to see if these lines were in 
quotation marks but could discern none. I turned another 
page or two and read, — 

24 
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Who shall the life so beautiful unseal us — 
The life whose labor is a work of bliss ? 

When shall our doing of our doing heal us, 
Our toiling rest us of our weariness ? 

Thou God within us, to ourselves reveal us 
In perfectness! 

and a little further down the page, — 

Might bread alone appease this deathless yearning, 
For bread alone to toil were meet and fit; 

But oh, we feel, however dimly burning, 
Within the soul the fire celestial lit; 

If love be not the wages of our earning, ~ 

What profits it ? 

Another random turn of the pages and my eye fell upon, — 

And if thy path no longer lies 

Through spirit-haunts of moor and fen, — 
If, as of old to prophet-ken 

To thee the hills of Canaan rise, 

With broader fields and ampler skies 
And peopled wide with holy men, — 

Bemember still in charity 

Thy brother's need is not as thine; 

Or, conning deep each darker line, 
Thou too, mayst find the mystic key 

To every ward of mystery, 

And see in all a truth divine. 

"Why, he is a poet," I exclaimed; and despite the chaffing 
of a friend I sat for nearly half an hour under the chandelier 
in the icy atmosphere, reading poems that transported me into 
gardens gay with every flower of spring or summer, and fra- 
grant with breath of roses and thyme. But beautiful and 
musical as were the descriptions of nature's aspects and 
voices, that which struck me most of all was the insight into 
the deeper questionings of life, with which the air then as 
now was rife. This man, this writer, this poet, I said, has 
considered all the vital questions of the day — labor, educa- 
cation, the emancipation of thought from the rule of dogma, 
the advancement and emancipation of women, the mission of 
sorrow — and his insight throws light upon them all. 

To learn who my unknown friend was, was the next ques- 
tion. This was easily done, for I found that though so 
worthily entitled to fame on his own account, he was best 
known in literary and philosophical circles in Chicago ;us the 
husband of a very gifted woman; a woman whose essays on 
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the German philosophy and philosophers were looked for- 
ward to each winter as red-letter evenings in the Philosophi- 
cal Society. I learned that he was, as his appearance 
indicated, a farmer; that his was the prize fruit farm of 
Michigan and that it had been redeemed from the prairie 
principally by his own hand. In addition to his work on the 
farm, I learned that he had been a practical cooper and had 
with his own hands made hundreds and thousands of bar- 
rels, in the early days, carrying them by wagon to St. Joseph, 
thenee to Chicago by boat — a distance of one hundred 
miles. 

Of school learning he had little. Where, then, did he 
acquire the knowledge of rhythm and metre that enabled 
him to polish his verses into such perfection? I learned that 
he was a diligent and admiring reader of the old and stand- 
ard poets; but the principal source of his ability was his 
innate poetic genius. Of this genius he was himself con- 
scious. He regarded his gift as an inspiration from some- 
thing outside of himself. Surely if ever there was an illus- 
tration of the truth that poets are born and not made, it was 
to be found in this farmer-poet of Michigan. 

Mr. Hathaway's first volume of poems, the one that i3 
still my favorite, was published nearly twenty years ago. It 
is entitled "Art Life and Other Poems." It takes its name 
from the first poem of the book, which is, in my opinion, one 
of the finest poems of aspiration in the English language. 
Not only this, but it is a poem of prophecy. Written over 
twenty-live years ago, it yet contains the germs and the fore- 
shado wings of every great movement in civilization since. 
Its opening stanza is — 

What prophet wide with trumpet tongue is teaching 

The chain eM world its thought of liberty, 
Till loving hearts go out in meek beseeching 

And wild, unbosomed longing to be free ? 
What stranger truth is new evangel preaching 
Of life to be ? 

No mere synopsis of this poem, which expresses the aspi- 
rations of humanity, can give any idea of its force and beauty. 
The poet, the prophet, is not daunted nor discouraged by the 
fettering conditions, the strife, the unrest. He says, — 

We are the lights on Life's mysterious dial, 
The radiant stops on Love's celestial horn; 
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High heaven's orchestra on untutored trial, 

Willi harps discordant, dolorous and forlorn; 
Or waiting, hushed, like Egypt's stony viol 
The flush of morn. 

And again* — 

As mountain pine, in rugged grandeur growing, 

Finds nature's fullness in that bleak abode, 
Or lowly blooms, its inner life outshowing, 

The humblest flower that decks the meadow sod: 
So finds the soul in art's diviner doing 
Its home in God. 

But surely there must have been some unusual ancestry 
behind this singer. And truly there was. His father was a 
poor orphan boy who in the early days of the century first 
bound himself till he was twenty-one, to a man of standing 
and character, and at the close of his apprenticeship married 
his master's daughter. He became a successful and, for the 
times, wealthy man in the lumber business. The commer- 
cial panic of 1837 swept away his accumulations, and to re- 
trieve his fortunes he came, with his wife and children, to 
the wilds of Michigan — now the garden spot of the state. 
Here in a few short years death overtook him, and the 
burden of guiding the family fell upon a heroic mother. 
All the employments of pioneer days were hers — spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, and above all holding her family of seven 
children together at home. Benjamin was her main helper 
and stay and ever congenial companion. 

Mrs. Hathaway was a profound thinker. Never shall I 
forget the impression made upon me when I saw her, in her 
eightieth year. Our talk happened to turn on Swedenborg. 
She told me, in the simplest and most direct terms, how she 
had thought out for herself a belief so in accordance with 
Swedenborg's doctrines that she was willing to subscribe to 
the belief of that church. Her look revealed the spirit that 
asked no aid from any human being in thinking out a faith 
for herself ; as Emerson says, " There was no supplication in 
her eyes." Self-poised, self-sustained, she asked no inter* 
cessor between her spirit and eternal realities. She had the 
discernment to see the poetic, philosophic thoughtfulness anc^ 
insight of her son, and she appreciated and encouraged i^ 
There was no chiding or ridicule for verses chalked on ba.^ 
rel heads, or for hours spent in reading. That Mr. Hatix^* 
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way appreciated his mother is shown in his dedication of his 
first volume of poems to her : — 

Thou noblest type of womanhood! 

Thou who in manhood's evil day, 

As by the couch of infancy, 
Still faithful stood; 
Unfaltering, and with purpose strong, 
Rebuking all the hosts of wrong 
With, " Love is more than gift of song," 

And " Virtue is the highest good." 

Perhaps it is due to his mother, and to his wife — a truly 
wonderful woman, whom he met when he was a special stu- 
dent, as she likewise was, in the University of Michigan — 
that Mr. Hathaway's estimate of womanhood is the highest. 
Indeed he is radical to the last degree in what he would de- 
mand for and concede to her. In his most ambitious and 
profound poems, " The New Crusade " and u The Enchanted 
Wood," there is abundant pcoof that Mr. Hathaway considers 
the social upheaval in the ranks of labor as mainly inspired 
by her, never to be rightly adjusted till settled on the basis 
of the complete emancipation of woman along with her fel- 
low toiler, man. 

At the age of seventy-one our poet still cultivates his farm, 
and in appearance and energy would easily pass for a man 
under sixty. He comes to Chicago in the spring; sometimes 
bringing a car-load of fine apples, sometimes tons of dried 
fruit, the produce of his evaporators. 

Mr. Hathaway himself regards his epic poem, " The League 
of the Iroquois," as his best and most enduring work. We 
are perhaps a little too near the Indian fully to appreciate 
and sympathize with the author in this fine epic, but doubt- 
less it will be a classic for future ages. It was the product 
of years of special study. His last book of poems takes its 
name, " The Finished Creation," from the first poem, the 
myth of Isis and Osiris. It is a poem whose full beauty and 
import can only be appreciated by the mature, philosophic 
mind, but it, too, will become a classic. Mr. Hathaway 
has at present several other poems in various stages of pro- 
duction, and the earnest hope and expectation of his friends 
and admirers is that his present physical and mental vigor 
may long remain undiminished, and that we may have many 
more poems of insight and power from his pen. 
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A Story of the Druids. 



BY BENJAMIN HATHAWAY. 



They who of old deep in the sacred shade 

Of forest aisles their unhewed altars piled, 
In thousand rhythmic voices understood 
The mystic language of the leafy wild; 

Though reverent, unafraid, 
They dwelt, as meet for nature's loving child, 
In an enchanted wood. 

Now vanished all, — the Druids of old days: 

Fled is the faith that lit each altar flame, — 
A failh as vast as is our human need; 
A faith to bid the fainting heart aspire; 

Whereof alone delays 
A failing memory, a forgotten name, 
In ritual and creed. 

Oh! who shall bring again the vanished lore? 

Who read anew the secrets of the trees ? 
A tongue evoke from the insensate clod 

To minister our doubt, the souPs disease ? 
' Who shall again restore 

The old-time wisdom, that, inspired, sees 
Truth as it is in God ? 
***** 
A tale of vanished days: Though quaint and old, 

It is not that which moves me to rehearse 
The story that I read when I was young; 
Nor yet for fame I fain would put in verse 

What clamors to be told; 
A simple tale, clad in rude speech and terse, 
And not in poet's tongue. 

A story brief. A youth aspiring, bold: 
" Truth clothed in myth ? " Aye! that is why, may be, 
That tale, so long ago, so far away, 
At threescore years and ten comes back to me. 

A paragraph may hold 
More truth than will suffice to filigree 
Ten sermons of to-day. 
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It was the faith of a once noble race, 

That in the shade where sacred altars rise, 
They who for wisdom yearned, for virtue strove, 
Held converse high with spirits pure and wise, 

Held converse face to face; 
To-day we look with sceptic's duller eyes — 
See but the leafy grove. 

No less than in all true belief, there lies 

In unbelief a deep philosophy — 
Philosophy to move the sceptic's awe; 
He that is wise to-day, was yesterday 

Aspiring to be wise ; 
Man sees no truth but that he wills to see, 
In God's eternal law. 

"The story 1 " Aye, indeed! I should have known; 

The story — that is new, all preaching stale: 
" Give us the tale! give us the tale! " Ah! well, 
That story, too, is old. " Give us the tale 

And let the moral go." 
Nay! nay! the moral can alone avail — 
For that the tale I tell. 

It chanced a youth, from wonted paths astray, 

Vain seeking far, he knew not what or where, — 
Vague yearning for a more transcendent good, 
A fairer world, a world where all is fair, 

Beyond the beaten way 
With vagrant footsteps wandered, unaware, 
To an enchanted wood. 

Behold! before him rose a vision bright: 
A maiden fair, supreme in every grace 
Of womanhood, such as all bosoms sway, 
Upon him smiled; bent on him such a face 

As images to sight 
All that we dream of an immortal race, 
And beautiful as they. 

Abashed he stood, but reassured ere long, 

While from her lips fell, like the dews of heaven, 
In accents mild: " O fond, aspiring youth! 
High- yearning heart! life's fairest gifts are given 

Not to the brave and strong, 
But him with whom the very gods have striven, 
The seeker of all truth. 

4 

" O youth! " she said, in love's most witching tone, 
" Thy simple faith my maiden heart has won; 
The Genius of the wood behold in me! 
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Go find my home, and come at set of sun, 

And I will be thine own; 
Forevermore, the long day's labor done, 

I will abide with thee. 

" Yet know, some things there be thou canst not ken: 
With seeking far my home thou canst not find, 
That only is to inward vision known ; 
Not until one with me in heart and mind, 

In life; then, only then 
Shall that abode, in shady wilds enshrined, 
Unto thine eyes be shown." 

Though from his sight had fled that peerless maid, 

The wood more lonely that he wandered through, 
Oft rapt, he bore to each familiar shrine 
His steadfast faith, and hence such comfort drew 

As all his grief allayed ; 
For somewhere surely waited, fond and true, 
That being most divine. 

O woman heart! what fearful gift is thine, 

Through which alone all men take heart of grace. 
Warm as the noonday sun, yet chaste as warm, 
Was hers, that daughter of the Druid race: 

All virtues in one trine — 
Truth, mercy, love — one in that peerless face. 
One in that perfect form! 

Though his the fate, despite deeds nobly done, 
Unknown and poor, to wander up and down 
A cold, unpitying world, one thought of her, 
His bride to be, could all his sorrows drown: 

Thought of that glorious one, 
New in his soul, forgetting scoff and frown, 
Could lofty purpose stir. 

Skilled in all handicraft, his footsteps led 

Where toil its guerdon brings; he sought to win 
Thereby wherewith his heart might mercy show; 
So oft the homes of grief, of want and sin, 
Knew his familiar tread; 
u I will," he said, " through ministry therein 
Into her likeness grow." 

And giving free to poverty its dole, 

He sought thereby some erring one to save; 
From passion's thrall to set the captive free; 

And oft with pitying word, strong, helpful, brave, 

Its sting from sorrow stole; 
For with each pittance small his heart he gave — 
The crown of charity! 
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On sped the years. That youth to manhood grown, 

So learned in all the secrets of the wood, 

Knew, as his own, the name of every tret*; 

Of each the mystic language understood; 

All plants to nature known 
He knew; knew which was evil, which was good, 
And what their potency. 

" My love is wise," he said, " both good and wise. 
Does wisdom grow as from a tiny seed ? 
Or is all wisdom born with womanhood ? » 
Though all I know thereof is wisdom's need, 

This much in reason lies: 
He that is wise — he that is wise indeed — 
Must be both wise and good." 

With joy like his who costly treasure finds, 

Where pilgrim-feet the shrines of learning throng, 
For love of her, all heights he would essay; 
Become through knowledge wise, in virtue strong; 

If with earth's master .minds 
On life's profounder themes he pondered long, 
He might become as they. 

To years of toil he gave still other years: 

His heart through all held to its noble aim, 
Nor owned the thrall of love's more tender ties, 
Save of the one whose smile was more than fame, — 

Love, time but more endears, — 
Till, wiser than his teachers, he became 
A teacher of the wise. 

Yet not alone did wisdom's high desire 
His aspiration bound: the poet's art 
Could in his soul love's deepest fountain stir; 
With simple song he could allay the smart 

Of long delay; inspire 
Each failing hope; therethrough his waiting heart 
Lift nearer unto iier. 

As to his harp he sang in measures strong, 
Sore, fainting souls, fired to a nobler aim, 
And touched to tears, their heart-full tribute brought; 
He heard the sceptic's scoff, the critic's blame, 

Nor hushed, for these, his song: 
The songs he sang for love had brought him fame — 
The fame he had not sought. 

And ever thus, the poet's sweetest song — 

A song, perchance, to charm the listening age — 
He sings to give his aching heart relief; 
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Oft when he seems, through his impassioned page, 

To voice a people's wrong, 
His soul but sings its sorrow to assuage, 

Touched by a private grief. 

"The story! " Ah! indeed — I so forget, 
Still so afraid you will its moral miss, 
I miss the tale. Now to the tale once more: 
As stays some ill to mar life's highest bliss, 

The saintly soul to fret, 
Though fortune's smiles had made old burdens less, 
He hence new burdens bore. 

Though good to quench our thirst, deep waters drown; 

Too glowing warmth becomes consuming flame; 
Smiles that to virtue woo, to sin entice; 
A friend can lift the heart to nobler aim, 

A friend can draw it down ; 
The syren voice of soul-alluring fame 
Is Satan's last device. 

What wonder he, to whom came thronging all 

Earth's fairest gifts — gold, honor, woman's smile — < 
Should feel again youth's fiery pulses stir; 
His hungry heart, allured by passion's wile, 

Should yield to beauty's thrall ? 
But not for long; that heart, unknown to guile, 
Unsoiled, came back to her. 

Still seeking far, he deeper wisdom won, 

The wisdom hid from all profaner eyes: 
Throned on Orion's flaming car, to see, 
In light beyond the light of morning rise 

Or light of setting sun, 
Where, through the circling constellations, lies 
The path of destiny. 

Why should we count it marvellous to find 

That the untold vicissitudes that wait 
On the revolving spheres, all heights above — 
All cosmic change, with man coordinate, 

Should, too, his being bind ? 

Not the malignant power we miscall fate, 

But fate whose name is love. 

O sacred lore! contemned of sceptic bold: 

To read through all creation's wider plan 
Love's horoscope: to know the worlds that roll, 
That still shall roll through time's remotest span, 

His ampler arms enfold; 
To see in all, through all, the larger man — 
In all the human soul. 
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More learned, he saw new mysteries untold; 

With deeper sight, a deeper mystery 
He saw in each — its use, its end and aim; 
. And in the use he found the'mystic key 

To wonders manifold. 
He in each bush a burning bush could see, 
With Deity aflame. 

He saw that up through earth and tree and brute, 

Up from the clod, to souls in love enshrined, 
Up through all things, a common purpose ran: 
One life in all, though not a one in kind; 

In each some attribute, 
And not a whole — part of the heart and mind 
Of man outside of man; 

Still questioned why, of all phenomena; 

Until he saw, as with new sense and fine, 
In things diverse, a one in several parts; 
Out of one heart the music most divine 

And wood-birds' roundelay; 
The love that murmurs in the mountain pine, 
Yearns in all human hearts. 

So deeply learned, he saw the Maker's plan 

Alike in all; and, rapt in loving awe, 
Looked on the vast, where Love Eternal broods; 
Through oeons far creation new he saw 

Slow toiling up to man; 
The tablets read of God's eternal law 
Writ in similitudes. 

Though far in learning's paths his feet had trod, 

He held no less his youth's familiar creed — 
His childhood's faith, through knowledge understood; 
The faith that meets alone all human need, 

His childhood's faith in God: 

More clear he saw — he that is wise indeed, 

Must be both wise and good. 

As unto age comes childhood back again, 

He, from afar, with wealth, O priceless store! 
Won through long years in farthest clime and land, 
From nature's deeply hid, profounder lore 

And converse high with men, 
Unto that forest home came back once more, 
Led by an unseen hand. 

To that enchanted wood, an honored sage, 

Full-crowned with years, and not unknown to fame, 
In virtue strong, last of the Druid race, 
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He to that shrine a weary pilgrim came; 

Though bowed with toil and age, 
If not the same, in love and faith the same, 

With wisdom's added grace. 

There still, as erst, the unhewed altars stood; 

Or bowed, like giants old, in silence grim; 
Their message sealed, save to his clearer eyes; 
The Runic page with moss of ages dim; 

Low sighed the solemn wood, 
As if it mourned the once familiar hymn, 
Or fore-time sacrifice. 

And oh! what thoughts of her, that glorious one, 

What tides of feeling swelled that bosom lone: 
Had she, like him, love's long, long vigil kept? 
Would she come back to claim him for her own— 
Come at the set of sun ? 
" Oh! not until into her likeness grown," 
He said; and, resting, slept. 

A sunset glory lay on all the land; 

Along the wood the autumn splendors glowed; 
Lit by that flame, his brow, transfigured, shone 
As with the peace of some divine abode, 

By airs celestial fanned; 
The face of some old Druid priest it showed — 
Looked from the cromleh stone. 

The sunset deepened to a ruby sea. 

An angel touched his eyes, and lo! his bride: 
Behold! that peerless form before him stood, 
llobed in a garb with hues celestial dyed: 
kt At last! at last! " said he. 
" I have been with thee always," sweet replied 
That Genius of the wood; 

1 But not until to perfect stature grown, 
Of manhood come to its full heritage, 
Couldst thou, dear love, behold me as I am; 
Henceforth as one, our souls from age to age 

Shall range the vast unknown ; 
While wisdom's blissful toils our hearts engage — 
Life's crown and diadem. 

' The Vintage must full ripen in the sun 

The summer long, before the juice is meet 
To cheer and strengthen; so all love must be 
Through knowledge ripened to be all complete; 

And oh! beloved one I 
The long, long years can only make more sweet 
The tie of destiny. 
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u O joy supreme I Yet not without their price 
The joys of heaven: the harvest sown in time 
The soul shall reap throughout an endless day; 

Whoso would gain the height must, tireless, climb; 

Fate-weighted are the dice 
We throw of life! God's justice sits sublime, 
Throned in eternity. 

" Now to our home! There love shall youth restore: 
Henceforth one aim our kindred souls shall fire; 
One will we climb life's ever-brightening goal; 
What we become we have ; what we desire 

We have forevermore; 
To more and more become as we aspire 
The while the ages roll! " 



To whom so wills, that story may come true: 

All souls may win a destiny as great; 
For each some treasure beckons to be won ; 
He that would win the prize must toil and wait, 

Must toil the long day through; 
Nor less for each there waits a glorious mate — 
Waits but the setting sun. 
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THE SIXTH SENSE AND HOW TO DEVELOP IT. 



BY PAUL TYNER. 



Present-day prognostications as to the future of human- 
ity, wrought out by strictly scientific methods, point to 
developments no less strange than the prophetic dreams of 
the poet and the novelist. This is true in the domain of 
psychology as in that of sociology — sciences related much 
more closely than we are in the habit of considering them. 
Plato's vision in " The Republic," and Sir Thomas More's 
fanciful "Utopia," like William Moms' latest and most 
delightful picture of an ideal society in "News from No- 
where," are thrown into the shade by the unimaginative pic- 
tures of life in the twentieth century that have been built 
upon the logical development of the economic facts and 
tendencies set forth by Laurence Gronlund and other ex- 
ponents of the scientific German school of socialism. M. 
Louis Figuier, in his " To-morrow of Death," and more 
recently in " Joys Beyond the Threshold," similarly evolves 
by irrefragable reasoning from absolutely scientific laws and 
phenomena, proof of the soul's existence after death, and 
evidence as to the probable nature of that existence, its 
occupations and pursuits, beside which every poet's dream of 
life beyond the grave, from "La Divina Commedia" of 
Dante to Mrs. Oliphant's "Old Lady Mary "and Mrs. Stuart 
Phelps Ward's "Gates Ajar," seem realistic and prosaic. 

The famous French astronomer, Camille Flammarion, has 
recently given us a forecast of the history of the world from 
the present day until the final catastrophe, based, like M. 
Figuier's deductions, on scientific facts, and proceeding on 
scientific methods. Not the least interesting of the changes 
iu the race which he traces is " the development of psychic 
faculties dormant for, perhaps, millions of years," and espe- 
cially an "electric sense." M. Flammarion's prophecy is 
doubtless suggested by the fact that many individuals have 
already developed in some degree a "sixth sense," known 
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variously as "clairvoyance," " clairaudience," and "psy- 
chometry." Except in confidence and among intimate friends, 
the individual in whom this sense has been developed is 
apt to be reticent regarding the fact, and is generally averse 
to any allusions to his power in this respect in mixed assem- 
blages. Still I venture to say that there is hardly a reader 
of this page who is not himself or herself developed in this 
direction in some degree, or who does not number among his 
or her friends, one who " sees " or "hears " or " feels" things 
that are ordinarily beyond the so-called physical senses. 

It seems to me that if we are to get substantial results 
from the investigation of this class of phenomena, the con- 
clusions of one accustomed to analyze emotion and experi- 
ence, on whatever plane it presents itself, and who brings 
this habit to bear on his own psychical experiences, should 
be taken into consideration. Many very worthy people, I 
am aware, insist that development of the psychic sense is an 
unconscious process and one that cannot be helped, though 
it may be hindered, by thinking or reasoning about it — that 
its processes are, in fact, unknowable and past finding out. 
Michelet says, "No consecrated absurdity would have stood 
its ground in this world, if the man had not silenced the 
objection of the child." In theology, in government, and in 
society, more than one iniquity has been perpetuated by this 
custom, now fast becoming antiquated, of smothering ques- 
tions with the objection that a thing is " an incomprehensi- 
ble mystery, reserved from man's knowledge, and beyond the 
finite understanding," — simply because the thing is not at 
once apparent. I believe not only in asking questions, but 
also in getting answers to them. The desire to know the 
nature and the laws of any phenomena, natural or supranatu- 
ral, is, to me, evidence that such knowledge is obtainable. 
We shall develop the psychic sense most rapidly, not only in 
individuals but also in the race, by asking questions and 
knowing about it. More than that, I believe that the de- 
velopment of this faculty, as of all other faculties — beyond 
a certain initial, crude, and uncertain stage — must be con- 
scious, and be thought about. 

I class what are called psychometry, clairvoyance, and 
clairaudience together as one faculty, because, for reasons 
which will appear in "another part of this paper, I believe all 
these phenomena to be the manifestations of one and the 
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same sense in various stages of development. It is more 
than possible that the phenomena of hypnotism, telepathy, 
and the projection of the astral belong also to this sixtli 
sense, and with other " phases," as the Spiritualists call 
them, are combined in iU fuller development. 

If I may be permitted to speak from my own experience, 
under certain unusually favorable psychic conditions, a sen- 
sitiveness of the psychic perception to objective thought 
images or pictures, sometimes taking the form of flowers or 
other symbols, then of places, cities, houses, landscapes, is 
first developed. Then follows the seeing of faces and forms 
— of those aggregations of thought and feeling we call per- 
sons. Seeing these things conveys to the mind distinct and 
intelligent messages, much as did picture writing among the 
Aztecs. Describing as simply as possible what is thus seen, 
one seems to be thrown upon his own mental processes to 
interpret in Avoids the meaning of these pictures. 

Soon it occurred to me that the persons who thus talked 
in symbols and pictures, must be quite capable of addressing 
me more easily and directly by speech, if I could only hear 
them. Why had I not heard them? Why is it that we 
often do not hear words distinctly addressed to us on the 
physical plane, from stage, platform, or pulpit, or in private 
conversation ? It is because we do not listen. Listening is 
as active and positive a mental action as is speaking, some- 
times. To hear the words spoken " in the astral light," to 
adopt the convenient Theosophical phraseology, listening 
with absolute concentration is all that is required. Listen- 
ing so, the words must come with illumination and recogni- 
tion to the brain. This I proved in subsequent experiences. 
Sitting quietly alone or with one or two sympathetic friends, 
my attention would suddenly be caught by hearing a new 
voice announcing an unseen visitor, or joining in the con- 
versation. The words seemed to arouse the psychic sense 
more fully; the sense of presence would be followed by 
visual illumination, out of which appeared, vividly as in the 
flesh, the form and features of the ethereal visitor. Seeing, 
hearing, and " sensing " (if I may use the word to indicate a 
mode of perception for which we have no name, but which 
many people mean to express when they say they "feel it all 
over ") seem to be combined in the marvellously rapid and 
easy interchange of thought which followed. Often words 
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from the astral visitor would come quickly in response to 
uttered or unuttered questions of my own or of those sitting 
with me. At times these words reached me audibly, though 
their full meaning seemed to come slowly, as I endeavored 
to repeat them. Later this comparatively slow process was 
reversed, and the thought of the spirit would be flashed 
upon my brain and instantly grasped, only becoming audible 
as I heard my own voice expressing the spirit's thought — 
not in my words, but in those of the spirit. 

Here, certainty, there was spirit communion in which 
were combined what is called clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
psychometry, telepathy, and hypnotic control, all merged in 
a single psychic sense, or rather sensitiveness, and all depend- 
ing, evidently, on the degree of rapjiort established between 
the thought of individuals outside my personality, and the 
thought belonging to my own individuality. In none of 
these experiences am I unconscious, or entranced, for a 
moment. My own physical and mental consciousness is 
always held on to distinctly. Consciousness on the psychic 
plane is added to consciousness on the physical plane, not 
substituted for it. 

Experiences in regard to the development of the sixth 
sense, I find, vary with differences of character and tempera- 
ment. Other sensitives tell me that with them hearing 
came first and seeing only long afterward. Others, very 
delicately organized, are at first exceedingly sensitive to 
"impressions" or intuitions which plainly indicate the pro- 
jection on their consciousness of thought from an intelligence 
quite outside their own, without coming through sight, 
touch, or hearing. Still others begin by acquiring remark- 
able sensitiveness to the psychical atmosphere of a room. 
For no material reason, their sleep is disturbed in one room, 
and all sorts of uncomfortable and disagreeable sensations 
are experienced; while in another room, perhaps in the same 
house, they will breathe freely and have a delightful feeling 
of serenity or cheerfulness. Still others begin by noticing 
peculiar sympathies or antipathies to the touch of certain 
objects. Comparing these various instances with my own 
experience, I cannot help thinking that the development of 
the sixth sense depends very much upon the side on which 
it is first recognized, and consequently to some extent re- 
stricted by force of habit. Development comes more quickly 
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to the "seeing" than to the "hearing" sensitive, if I maj 
judge from the cases familiar to me. Is it because form and 
color suggest sound more quickly than sound suggests form 
and color? 

I am led to believe that the key to the best development 
of the sixth sense is to be found in its " psychometric " side. 
" If walls could talk ! " " If things could speak ! " are 
exclamations often heard from people, who would scout the 
idea, if told that walls and other things do talk, if we would 
only listen. Yet these same people would be puzzled to 
account for their strange inward sense of possibility, even 
while making a suggestion which they outwardly consider 
impossible. 

I remember how, only a few months ago, the immense 
possibilities of the psychometric side of the sixth sense were 
suggested to me when witnessing a "reading" by a lady 
who enjoys a national reputation as an art critic, but whose 
remarkable psychic powers, or even her interest in such sub- 
jects, are hardly suspected outside a small circle of intimate 
friends. A letter in a sealed envelope was put into her 
hands, and she was asked to tell what she "saw." It was 
an ordinary letter accepting an invitation to dinner, from a 
person she had never seen or heard of in her life, and of 
whose very existence she was, up to that time, unconscious. 
The lady at once described the personal appearance of the 
writer of the letter, exactly and in detail, outlined his char- 
acter, and related many remarkable episodes in his life, 
bringing his history up to the thought which swayed him in 
writing the letter. It was proven subsequently that her 
description and recital were accurate in every particular. 

Soon afterward an opportunity came to me to test, for 
the first time, my own development in this direction. A 
guest in the house in which I live, of whose past personal 
history I knew absolutely nothing, had mislaid a small gold 
watch, in searching for which she manifested much anxiety, 
saying she would not lose it for the world, because she 
valued it as a keepsake. When the watch was found I was 
suddenly impelled to request that I be permitted to take it 
in my hands a moment. No sooner had my fingers closed 
upon the watch, than I saw a man wearing a peculiar smok- 
ing cap, whose appearance I described in detail. Then 
I seemed to be taken into his surroundings in the past, and 
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described his habits, his circumstances, his manner of life, 
and even the furniture in his apartments, recounting a pecu- 
liar episode of his last illness. This was followed by distinct 
communication to the woman in the flesh from the man in 
the astral, with information as to his present condition, occu- 
pation, and opinions. The watch had been given to our 
guest by a near relative, whom she had nursed in his last 
illness ten years before, who was fond of wearing the pecu- 
liar cap described, and whose appearance and character, she 
said, had been accurately described. 

This success, of course, led to further experiments in the 
same way. The results were varying, but sufficient to indi- 
cate to me that the personality, the thought and emotions of 
individuals remain in the aura of articles closely associated 
with them. This is particularly the case with handwriting, 
especially in letters of an emotional character. Going be- 
yond the perception of what might be called these photo- 
graphs in the astral light, it is evident to me that there is a 
close connection between this aura, impression, reflection, or 
whatever one may please to call it, and the living, intelligent 
entity of which it is an emanation, and that through percep- 
tion of the aura is attained the power of establishing rapport 
— and consequent communication face to face — with that 
entity. The ego whose astral principle is thus projected 
upon the psychic perception of the sensitive may be still 
living in the flesh, or may have passed from the body a 
hundred or a thousand years before. 

The important point, it seems to me, in connection with 
all this mode of perception, is a community of sensation 
between the perceived and the percipient. I have been able 
to describe with precision the emotions — whether of exalta- 
tion or depression, lightness or heaviness, health or disease — 
perceived by me, because I myself, in my own nervous and 
mental organization, felt those conditions. To illustrate 
more clearly, while recently sitting on a mountain-top veranda 
with a company of friends in the twilight, I saw in the astral 
a lady, who was an entire stranger, approach, and, looking 
earnestly at one of the company, suddenly put one hand to 
her left eye. "What does she mean by that?" I asked 
mentally. Instantly I felt a dull pain in my own left eye, 
which was succeeded by a gradual going out of the sight 
until there was total blindness. This sensation I described 
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to my friends. One of them immediately recognized the 
lady as an old friend of her own, the wife of a United 
States senator, prominent in the history of the West, who 
had died about fifteen years before. This lady had received 
an accidental injury in the left eye, which resulted in entire 
loss of sight. She came now to deliver to her friend an 
important message concerning that lady's future work in the 
West. The pain and blindness in my own eye passed away 
in a few minutes, and have apparently left no unpleasant 
effects. 

Anxious as I am to contribute what I can to the elucida- 
tion of this class of occult phenomena, I have been exceed- 
ingly reluctant to make my paper personal in so large a 
degree. But I find this is inevitable if I am to make it plain 
that I speak from individual experience, and not from infor- 
mation obtained at second hand. Like Mi's. Underwood, 
whose interesting experiences in regard to her writing under 
the control of invisible intelligences were related in The 
Arena some time ago, I had been for years as much an 
agnostic to all spiritualistic phenomena as a good orthodox 
Episcopalian can be expected to be. So far from desiring 
notoriety in regard to my own psychic experiences, I have 
sedulously avoided mentioning them, and not half a dozen 
persons outside of my own family have hitherto known any- 
thing of them. My field of work is so far removed from 
professional mediumship, that I am much more likely to be 
hurt than helped financially by the present revelation, so 
long as the mediocre-minded majority continue to verify 
Rochefoucauld's aphorism by "condemning what they do 
not comprehend." 

I have said that I regard psychometry as the key to the 
development, on rational lines, of the sixth sense. Psy- 
chometry itself seems to be a development on the psychic 
side of that physical sense, which is at once the finest, the 
most subtle, the most comprehensive, and the most neglected 
of all the five senses — the sense of touch. While distributed 
over the whole surface of the body, through the nervous 
system, this sense is more delicate and sensitive in some 
parts than in others. The marvellous possibilities of its 
development in the hands, are shown in the cases of expert 
silk buyers and of coin handlers. The first are enabled, 
merely by touch, to distinguish instantly the weight and 
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fineness of a score of different pieces of cloth hardly dis- 
tinguishable to the eye. Girls employed in the mints, while 
counting gold and silver coins at an astonishingly rapid 
speed, detect at once the minutest difference of overweight 
or underweight in the coin passing through their hands. 
The remarkable sensitiveness developed by the blind in the 
tips of the fingers, under such scientific cultivation as that 
provided in the Perkins Institute, of which Laura Bridgman 
in the past and Helen Kellar in the present are such con- 
spicuous examples, is familiar to most readers. 

It may not be so generally known that recent post-mortem 
examinations of the bodies of the blind reveal the fact that 
in the nerves at the ends of the fingers, well-defined cells of 
gray matter had formed, identical in substance and in cell 
formation with the gray matter of the brain. What does 
this show ? If brain and nerves are practically identical, is 
it not plain that, instead of being confined to the cavity of 
the skull, there is not any part of the surface of the body 
that can be touched by a pin's point without pricking the 
brain ? It shows, moreover, I think, that, given proper 
development by recognition and use, a sensation including 
all the sensations generally received through the other 
physical organs of sense may be received through the touch 
at the tips of the fingers. It proves that a man can think 
not alone in his head but all over his body, and especially in 
the great nerve centres like the solar plexus, and the nerve 
ends, on the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet. 
The coming man will assuredly perceive and think in every 
part, from his head down to his feet. Need I suggest the 
importance of remembering, in this connection, how much 
in our modern life is conveyed by the hand clasp, or the deep 
delight that comes to lovers in caressing touches, when 
impelled to pat the hands or the cheek of the beloved one, 
or to stroke her hair? It is through the emotional life that 
our sensitiveness is led from the physical to the psychic 
plane of sensation. 

Through the sense of physical touch, apparently, one is 
first brought, on "psychometrizing" an object, into a vivid 
perception of an aura or atmosphere surrounding it. Every 
individual and every distinct object, animate or inanimate, is 
surrounded by an aura of its own, just as the earth and every 
other planet has its surrounding atmosphere. In this aura. 
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as ip. a mirror, the sensitive sees reflected the history of the 
object, its significance in connection with the emotions, and 
such other associations with the personalities of its possessors 
— of the life and experience of which it formed a part — as 
he may bring himself en rapport with. As already noted, 
all this is not only perceived objectively, but is also "sensed" 
subjectively. The sensitive seems to merge his own person- 
ality in the aura of the object, and in his own person feels 
the pains and pleasures he describes. 

The fact of this community of sensation, and its general 
recognition as a leading feature in the phenomena of psy- 
chometry, mind rending, thought transference, and hypnot- 
ism, bring us to the consideration of the force or agent 
outside of the personalties of either percipient or perceived, 
which is of vast importance. Nearly two years ago Dr. R. 
Osgood Mason published a suggestive study of a series of 
well-authenticated hypnotic experiments, in which he ad- 
vanced the opinion that the chief agent in this and in a large 
class of other occult phenomena is a certain "vibratory 
medium." This hypothetical medium he compared to the 
atmosphere, in its quality as a transmitter of light and sound 
and smell, but far exceeding that medium in sensitiveness. 
He says:- — - 

In its widest sense, this force, by whatever name it may be 
known, is the medium of influence, which manifests itself through- 
out the world of organic life, from the simple cell to reasoning man; 
from diatom to prince, philosopher, or poet; the medium through 
which qualities are perceived, opinions formed, and loves established, 
independent of knowledge gained by ordinary sense perceptions, or 
any process of reasoning; the medium of intuition. 

Dr. Mason, however, frankly confesses himself "unpre- 
pared to say whether this psychic medium is constant, exist- 
ing in and pervading space, without special reference to its 
actual use, or a rare effluence . . . ether, vital force, or emana- 
tion — existing as an attribute of living, sentient beings, 
always in use to some degree, and, under favoring conditions, 
producing what seem to us marvellous phenomena." 

My experiences and investigations lead me to believe that 
Dr. Mason's hypothesis, while exceedingly valuable and sug- 
gestive, falls short of accounting for the phenomena he 
describes. Neither a universal ether, constant and pervading 
all space, nor a rare effluence, existing as an attribute of 
living, sentient beings, will alone account for thought trans- 
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ference, clairvoyance, psychometry, or hypnotism — to use 
many names for the one phenomenon of psychic perception. 
As has been shown, this perception depends more than aught 
else on that degree of rapport, which we can only designate 
by the entirely inadequate term, " community of sensation." 
To my mind, it is plain that these phenomena depend abso- 
lutely on both the universal ether, as a medium, and the 
emanation from sentient, living beings as a force, working 
upon that medium — as the painter works in colors or the 
sculptor in stone. We have two good English and all-suffi- 
cient words for that personal force, and for its operation. 
These words are mind and thought. 

It is impossible to conceive of a universe without mind, 
for no matter is so crude that it is not the expression of 
mind — the result of thought — in some degree. But we 
can imagine a universe void of man, void of living, sentient 
beings, just as we can imagine the desolation of the middle 
of the Desert of Sahara, and comprehend that, with no ear to 
hear, it must be soundless ; or imagine the depths of inter- 
stellar space, and know that, with no planetary atmosphere 
to refract the light of suns and stars, there, must be blackest 
darkness. In an uninhabited universe — a universe filled 
simply with the primitive, universal ether — there would be 
mind, but it would be the expression of the negative thought 
of mind — the sculptor's stone waiting in the quarry, the 
painter's pigment still on the palette. So for all purposes of 
demonstration we maybe permitted to distinguish " mind " 
from " matter," as the force itself, distinct from the medium 
in and through which it operates. 

The next question is hoio individual thought operates on 
the universal ether. To answer this question completely 
will be to unlock the mystery of the ages. The mystery will 
be unlocked some day, as surely as the North Pole will be 
reached. Simply as the faintest suggestions, born out of the 
fleeting glimpses of illuminated teaching that have so far 
penetrated to my consciousness, I can only venture to present 
for the benefit of brother explorers some of the landmarks I 
have noted in pursuing this line of investigation. 

The facts cited in regard to psychical phenomena seem to 
indicate that there is a certain quality or condition in the 
universal ether, only to be perceived by the development of 
a conscious perception and sensation of the same quality or 
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condition in the constitution of the individual, of which con- 
stitution that universal ether must form the greater part. 
That this quality is not discoverable by mechanical processes 
must be apparent, since in its very nature it transcends 
matter in the ordinary sense of the word, and is beyond or 
outside the realm of physical perception. 

It seems to me, therefore, that to perceive this quality of 
the ether or spirit filling all the universe, permeating all 
space, and pervading every particle of what we call matter 
— this substance whose universality, oneness, and constant 
vibration bring us into instant touch with the most distant 
stars — it is necessary that the percipient should be able to 
place himself en rapport with this quality. The clearness 
and fulness of his perceptions will be in exact proportion to 
the completeness with which he succeeds in attaining this 
state of consciousness. 

In art, we already recognize the truth that the quality of 
the poem, the picture, the statue, or the musical composi- 
tion — that is, its essential reality — is a thing beyond 
demonstration in terms of physical or material analysis. 
Like faith, it is "the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen." It is sensed not by eyes, or 
ears, or hands, but by the sixth sense. We appreciate the 
beauty of a poem or a picture only in so far as we can place 
ourselves in sympathy with the thought or emotion of the 
poet or the painter — so far as we can think the same thought, 
or experience the same emotion, that is expressed^ in the 
poem or the picture. To a certain extent, this power may 
be attained by intellectual cultivation. It is oftener the 
result of a development of that subtler spiritual faculty we 
call intuition; and the intuition, like the intellect, may be 
developed by education, by environment, and by exercise. 
All the intellect and learning of Carlyle did not enable him 
to appreciate, much less to write, such a poem as Keats' 
" Endymion," nor to enjoy the melody of Mozart's masses. 

The question now arises: In what does this quality, so 
necessary to psychic perception, consist? By analogy with 
artistic powers and perceptions, and even more clearly, per- 
haps, with the familiar phenomena of chemistry, we may be 
justified in regarding this quality as harmony — harmony, in 
the first place, between the elements of one's own nature, 
and, in the next place, harmony of the individual nature 
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with the thought or the person to be perceived psychologi- 
cally. And the thought which alone can create and sustain 
this harmony is love. 

Science is constantly expanding our knowledge of the 
marvellous qualities of the universal ether. Professor 
Draper, in his work on " Light," avows the conclusion that 
the universal ether, through light, registers and retains 
photographs of persons, scenes, and actions, ordinarily in- 
visible, but which under certain conditions may become 
visible. The walls of every room, he says, contain, and 
might, if we knew how, be made to show forth the pictures 
stamped upon them, by the light, of every action that has 
taken place within them. 

In the Century, recently, Professor S. P. Langley, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, described certain experiments, which 
demonstrate that bodies thousands of times heavier than the 
air itself, may be sustained in the air and propelled in it at 
great speed — the greater the speed, the less the power 
required to sustain the travelling body. Aside from Pro- 
fessor Langley's experiments in aerial navigation, we know 
that the ether sustains millions of planets in perfect equilib- 
rium and moving in their orbits with almost inconceivable 
velocity. We know that it is capable of transmitting light, 
heat, and sound, and that it permeates every atom of the 
universe, even to the most infinitesimal molecules of the 
densest solids. We are beginning to learn that from this 
ether all the forms of the material universe are primarily 
evolved, and that into this ether the substance of all forms 
finally returns. 

Harmony in color, in sound, or in form, is a matter of pro- 
portion arrived at by the appropriations or attractions of 
affinities. A form is perfect to the sight, in so far as its 
relative proportions in line and dimension harmonize with 
each other. The perfection of every living organism depends 
on the harmony of its vibrations. We know that all con- 
sciousness on the physical plane, comes to us in waves — 
vibrations, whether of sound or light, heat or cold. We 
know, too, that these vibrations vary almost infinitely in 
rapidity, and that, as a certain rapidity of vibration in the 
light waves produces red and another green, yellow or other 
shades, so a greater or less rapidity of vibration, in the sound 
waves, causes the different notes in music. The same law 
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in regard to vibrations acts in causing health or disease, joy 
or sorrow, life or death. 

Fill a room with air in which there is a certain propor- 
tion of nitrogen to oxygen, and that air is healthy and vital- 
izing. Change the proportions, by increasing the nitrogen 
or by cutting off the oxygen, and the air of that room 
becomes poisonous and deadly. In the same way, it is found 
that the body of a human being, in the hist analysis of its 
material structure, is composed of oxygen and nitrogen. 
While a certain proportion of these elements is maintained, 
the body is in a healthy condition. Disease and death occur 
when this healthy equilibrium, or harmony of vibrations, is 
disturbed or destroyed by too great an increase of the propor- 
tion of nitrogen, or decrease of the proportion of oxygen. 

The statement is made — and its suggestiveness is start- 
ling — that the proportions of oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen 
in the body of an individual, at any one time, are not only 
an absolute indication of his bodily condition, but will 
indicate his spiritual condition also. That is to say, the 
character and development of the ego itself determines the 
composition of the body, and the proportions of oxygen and 
nitrogen will be blended in exact relative proportions with 
the good and evil in the man's nature. Every good thought 
increases the proportion of oxygen, as a deep breath does, 
and lessens that of nitrogen, making the body finer and more 
beautiful. Every evil thought or impulse that is indulged 
increases the nitrogen, and has the reverse effect on body 
and soul. 

Every one knows how true it is that debauchery, sensu- 
ality, anger, and avarice leave their marks on the face and 
in the figure of man and woman, in a plainly perceptible 
coarsening of the outward appearance, making it accord with 
the true inner nature of the person. It has not before been 
shown in print, I believe, that this coarsening of the form, 
of the texture, the color, are the indications of an actual 
material change, corresponding to the changes in the spiritual 
or inner man. Yet, on reflection, it will seem as natural 
that the quality of the soul should determine the quality of 
the body, as that the thought of the painter, rather than the 
size of his canvas or the quantity of his colors, should deter- 
mine the quality of his picture. Long ago Spenser, in his 
" Faery Queen," voiced this truth : — 
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For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 

It may seem unfair to adjudge as bad all who are uncomely 
or deformed, or to consider a handsome man or woman as 
necessarily good. It must be remembered that no form is final 
or fixed. Every form is subject constantly to the action of 
thought. The form of to-day may be the result of thought 
through a series of previous incarnations, working out slowly 
and gradually. The hunchback may be transformed into an 
Antinous, or the Antinous into a hunchback; but not sud- 
denly. Nature makes no sudden leaps. The possibility of 
descent in the spiral progress of the soul continues even to 
the gates of paradise, as the possibility of ascent, through 
regeneration and reincarnation, is open, even to the soul sunk 
into the depths of hell. 

Two facts of importance must be kept in mind. - First, 
that actual quality, susceptible of chemical analysis, is the 
test, and that this quality may be in part concealed by ap- 
pearance. All is not gold that glitters. Second, the attain- 
ment of a perfectly spiritualized body, i. e., of a body in 
which the chemical elements are blended in complete har- 
mony, is in all probability the result of the garnered experi- 
ences of thousands or hundreds of thousands of years, through 
repeated incarnations of the ego in a series of bodies. It is 
the fruit of experience — of countless errors, of persistent 
effort of the divine germ to express itself. 

In this connection, it is exceedingly interesting to know 
that this law, as to the relation between the spiritual develop- 
ment and the physical constitution of the body, may be 
carried to the logical conclusion that the quality of the 
body affords an infallible indication of the accomplishment 
of the object of reincarnation on this earth. Once the ele- 
ments composing the body are combined in a certain propor- 
tion, necessity ceases for further reincarnation, for further 
experiences on the material plane. The achievement of this 
goal can only be determined, probably, by the soul's expres- 
sion of its quality, and by its attraction of embodied or dis- 
embodied spirits of the same quality and development. "By 
their fruits ye shall know them." The future life and 
growth of that ego must be on higher planes of existence, in 
embodiments of finer or more spiritual substance, on more 
advanced planets. 
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Prom all which, is it not plain that investigation which is 
to increase our actual knowledge of the nature of the uni- 
versal ether in its quality as a medium, and of the individual 
thought in its quality as a force, must leave the beaten track 
of mechanical tests and measures, and seek the more spiritual 
and more scientific method of so analyzing and examining 
psychical phenomena, that we may learn how man may con- 
sciously and intelligently establish the utmost harmony and 
correspondence between the nature of the spiritual man and 
the nature of the spiritual universe ? By thus bringing the 
mind into at least an approach to complete sympathy and 
unison with the Universal Mind, of which it is a part, man 
will surely be enabled to lift the veil of sensory illusion in 
greater and greater degree. 
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THE SINGLE TAX IN ACTUAL APPLICATION. 



BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 



A theory that is morally and logically right will work in 
practice, but at the same time a practical example of the 
working out of the principle involved is valuable. The 
single-tax men seem to have such an exemplification in the 
case of New Zealand, where an effort has been put forth to 
discourage land speculation by means of a land tax. It is 
not precisely the single tax — probably the single-tax men 
will consider that its greatest fault — but its work of check- 
ing land speculation and breaking up the large estates is 
admitted. 

I have before me the advance sheets of the Consular 
Reports from the Bureau of Statistics in Washington, where- 
in Mr. John D. Connolly, consul to New Zealand, gives his 
report. It is so valuable just now when the question of the 
single tax is being strongly advocated that I quote quite 
fully from it. Mr. Connolly begins by saying : — 

LAND TAXATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

In the matter of taxation laws New Zealand excels as compared with 
the other Australasian colonies, and perhaps with many older coun- 
tries. Here, at least, legislation has been introduced that has been 
most violently assailed as being experimental, socialistic, confiscatory 
and impracticable. But regardless of this terrible arraignment, the 
taxation laws have been fully and successfully established and given 
practical effect, even while other countries were theorizing on the 
same principles. . . . 

It is true there were many who, through the public press, in the 
halls of legislation, and on the highways and byways of the country, 
proclaimed their belief that the changes in the incidence of taxation 
would surely involve the country in financial ruin; but subsequent 
events conclusively demonstrated how ill-founded were their appre- 
hensions. The most determined opposition to the " new taxation " 
came from the moneyed institutions, loan companies, and the owners 
of vast landed estates. It was found, however, as soon as the new 
system became law and was thoroughly established and fully under- 
stood, that, instead of involving the colony in ruin, it had exactly the 
contrary effect. The credit of the colony in London (which is, of 
course, the centre of financial operations so far as the colonies are 
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concerned) increased to an unprecedented degree. New Zealand's 
credit is better to-day on the London money market than is that of 
any other colony of Australasia. 

As will be seen above the opposition came from the 
moneyed classes and from land speculators in the colony; 
theyjiad no doubt about the effect of the tax. A synopsis 
of the system is given here. 

Up to 1891 a land and personal-property tax was imposed ; but 
during the years of depression the colonists generally complained of 
the personal-property tax as being a grievous burden. One of the 
first acts of the new government was to abolish the u property tax " 
and substitute an "improvement tax." All improvements on land 
up to $15,000 were exempt, but all improvements above that amount 
were taxed. 

The deduction of mortgages and of improvements up to a value 
of 815,000 renders very many owners exempt from land tax, the 
total number of land-tax payers in 1891 being 12,557 out of a total of 
91,501 owners of land in the colony. It will be borne in mind that 
there is an exemption of &2,500, so that no man pays any taxes for state 
purposes until his property is worth over the above amount. The 
special exemption just referred to reduces the number of taxpayers. 
An owner whose land and mortgages, after the deduction of mort- 
gages owing by him and of improvements up to the value of 
§15,000, do not exceed $7,500 is allowed a deduction by way of ex- 
emption of $2,500 (already mentioned), and this amount gradually 
diminishes until it disappears altogether when an owner's assessed 
value, less reductions, reaches $12,500. 

In addition to the ordinary land tax, a graduated tax is levied, and 
for this all improvements are deducted^ but an owner is not allowed 
to make any deductions for mortgages owing by him, and he has not 
to include in his return any mortgages owing to him. This tax is 
not imposed on any owner the value of whose land, less the improve- 
ments thereon, does not exceed $25,000, and the lowest rate imposed 
is one-eighth of a penny in the pound. The rate gradually rises 
until it reaches twopence in the pound on the improved value of 
lands up to $1,050,000 or more. 

This tax, it will at once be seen, is an approach to the 
single tax advocated by Mr. Henry George. In general 
principle it is the same; that is to say, it makes it difficult to 
hold land out of use and makes improvement easy by ex- 
empting it from tax up to the limit of $15,000. 

The most interesting and valuable part of the report shows 
that the present tax has come along these years of experi- 
ment exactly in line of Mr. George's plan: — 

In 1891, as already mentioned, the property tax was abolished and 
a tax on improvements substituted. In 1892 the tax act was so 
amended as to exempt all improvements under £3,000 in value, and 
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in 1893 improvements of every kind were exempted and an income 
tax introduced instead. By the abolition of the tax on improvements 
a loss to the revenue of the country was sustained equal to about 
£37,000, but this loss will be compensated for in some degree by the 
scale of graduated tax having been increased. 

Thus in three years the entire system of taxation has been almost 
completely changed, and, it is gratifying to say, with the most bene- 
ficial effect. Each change made was in the direction of relieving 
those who were least able to pay and making those to whom the addi- 
tional burden of taxation would make no material difference con- 
tribute (what they had not hitherto done) a fair share of the revenue 
required in proportion to their means. 

Let the reader note whence the opposition came. Mr. 
Connolly goes on to say: — 

It was persistently alleged by the banking and moneyed institu- 
tions generally, and also the large land owners, that the radical 
changes made in the incidence of taxation would result in such a 
serious loss to the revenue of the country that borrowing must again 
be resorted to immediately to defray the expenses of the government, 
but the results have proven they are not prophets. 

The common people, however, having felt the good effects 
of this system, returned the promoters of it to power with 
the largest majority ever given a government in Neiv Zealand. 
The significance of this is that they have discovered the 
barrier to progress, landlordism, and propose to abolish it. 

In addition to this land tax with its exemptions, they have 
also a graduated land tax and an income tax. The income 
tax is not satisfactory thus far, hut of the graduated land tax 
Mr. Connolly says: — ^ 

GRADUATED LAND TAX. 

There is what is known as a graduated land tax, in addition to the 
ordinary tax of the same kind, on land values over £'5,000 ($25,000) 
in round figures. The object of imposing this additional tax is to 
compel those possessed of large estates and who are holding them 
for speculative purposes to either subdivide or offer such lands for 
bona fide settlement. 

Under the circumstances, the justice and wisdom of this act are 
quite apparent when it is remembered that 1,766 owners hold from 
1,000 to 10,000 acres each, 232 owners hold from 10,000 to 50,000 
acres each, and thirty owners hold over 50,000 acres each. 

The improved value of land held by fourteen land owners amounts 
to §27,690,245, while six owners hold land the improved value of 
which is $12,81.3,900. The total value of unimproved land held in 
large areas — say from 5,000 acres upwards — in 1892 amounted to 
the vast sum of $272,800,875. Thirty-two companies, sucli as banks, 
land and loan companies, insurance and mortgage societies, own 
1 ,321,036 acres, the improved value of which is given by the corn- 
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missioner of taxes at $12,916,405; and the unimproved value is by 
the same authority said to be equal to §9,467,61)0. From the fore- 
going figures, it will be observed that it has become necessary to 
take some steps to prevent the further accumulation of vast estates 
and the withholding of them from settlement and development. 
Though the graduated tax is not regarded as being too burdensome, 
yet it is to a large extent having the desired effect. Many of the im- 
mense estates are being freely offered to the government at their taxable 
value, while some are being cut up in suitable farms and offered at 
public auction. 

It remains to say that all the evils expressed in the above 
figures can be duplicated in America, both east and west; 
for while the monopoly of acres of land is more obvious, it 
is not more destructive or dangerous than the monopoly of 
city lots. 

The ordinary land tax is about two mills on the dollar, 
and the graduated tax begins at less than half a mill on the 
dollar and rises as the holdings increase until those holding 
a million dollars' worth of land pay an additional two pence 
on every pound, or in round figures a cent for every dollar. 
If so slight a tax as this would work such results it is plain 
that a heavier tax upon these corporations, loan companies 
and large land owners would break them up sooner and give 
the homesteader and farmer a much earlier opportunity. 
Florida, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, any new country seeking 
for immigrants, should consider well this plan of New 
Zealand. 

Laws that encourage speculation do not encourage settle- 
ment. To exempt improvement and to burden the speculator 
will do for our West and South that which the land tax has 
confessedly done in New Zealand — bring back prosperity 
and faith in the nation. 

In order to discourage absentee landlordism the reformers 
in New Zealand have imposed an extra burden of twenty 
per cent additional tax upon those who have been absent 
three years. This however is only a quibble. All landlord- 
ism should be made unprofitable, absentee or resident. 

With regard to the single tax itself, Mr. Connolly goes on 
to remark : — 

THE SINGLE TAX. 

That there is very little difference between the present land tax 
and the single tax as proposed by the single taxers, as they are called 
here in New Zealand, is easily shown. The principal points of dif- 
ference may be briefly explained. The single tax would be levied at 
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a uniform rate and without exemption upon all properties, irrespec- 
tive of size. The mortgagee would be treated in precisely the same 
manner as the owner, i. e., it would consider him as being part owner 
of the improvements, as well as of the land. There would be no 
absentee tax; all land owners would be treated alike. The £500 
exemption, the absentee and graduated tax (exclusive of the income 
tax) are the only diverging features as between the single tax and the 
present land tax. 

Mr. Connolly a few years ago bitterly opposed the single 
tax. He seems now to understand v6ry thoroughly the 
arguments of the single-tax men and comes very near to 
agreement. Apparently the American farmer is a land 
owner. As a matter of fact he is a renter or wage-earner. 
He has very little land value to tax, and as under the single 
tax all his improvements would be exempt and all indirect 
taxation abolished he would be one of the greatest gainers. 
He is now quite landless. He owns under mortgage or he 
rents. These conditions existed in New Zealand but are 
being changed by the tax on land values. 

At the same time it is worth the while of the single tax 
men to consider the matter of an exemption in connection 
with the introduction of the single tax among the American 
farmers. It would need to be a small exemption, say $750 
or $1,000. In some states it could be $1,000. The case 
would then stand. The farmer would pay no taxes on his 
improvements, and no taxes on his land values until those 
values rose above $1,000. Let him also remember that im- 
provement value is exempt ; it is merely the site value which 
must exceed the thousand-dollar limit. 

Personally I feel certain that an exemption is not needed, 
because on the majority of farms in bona fide farming dis- 
tricts the improvements exceed the site value of the land, 
and the farmer having his stock, tools and buildings exempt 
would at once pay less taxes than now. In cases where the 
land value exceeded improvements, the exemption of im- 
provements from taxation would make improvement easier, 
and the decreased price of lumber, coal, iron and other com- 
modities which would be released from monopoly would also 
aid in making improvement easy. In short the man who 
feels the New Zealand tax, and the man who would feel the 
effects of the single tax, is the man who is living by rents, 
or by interest, which is only rent in another form. In other 
words the man who earns his living will find his burden* 
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lightened, while the man who lives in the sweat of his 
neighbor's face will find that power cut down. 

In the case of New Zealand another point is of special 
value. Mr. Connolly says : — 

The number of taxpayers has decreased under the land and income 
tax by nine thousand twenty-eight, while the revenue has increased 
SI 00 ,000. It is to the absentee and graduated tax that the increase 
may be attributed. 

This is to say the poor have been released from tax 
and the monopolist has been made to shoulder part of the 
load. Observe that this would not have happened if the tax 
had been placed upon the improvements of the wealthy, for if 
placed upon anything whose price could have been raised to 
cover the tax, the consumer would have paid his original 
burden and more too, in indirect taxes. Being placed upon 
land values it decreased the price of land and brought it into 
the market, thus making it impossible to shift the tax. 

This is a fundamental principle of the single tax. It 
makes land plentier and therefore lower in price, and it can- 
not be shifted by raising the price of land so long as land is 
being brought into the market in increasing quantities, for 
the price of land would fall and not rise. 

That the single tux would have an instant effect on the 
wages of working men is also shown by this report, for not 
only has the colony been steadily prosperous through the 
hard times of the last year, but it lias absorbed without ill 
effects a constant stream of working men. 

The effect of the tax on land values is precisely like that 
of opening new land to settlement. It brings it out of the 
speculator's hands into the settler's hands. It passes out of 
the hands of the monopolist into the hands of the contractor 
and builder. Speculation employs no labor. The moment 
speculation surrenders its hold, use begins and prosperity 
begins. This was proven in New Zealand. 

The effect of opening new lands by taxing speculation 
reacts through all trades. It benefits the shop girl and the 
mechanic as well as the settler, the gardener or the builder. 
There is an empire of land held out of use rigjit here in our 
eastern cities and their suburbs. This land can be opened to 
use in one way and only one way, by making it unprofitable 
to hold it out of use — that is, by taxing it precisely the 
same as if it were in use. 
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This is the fundamental idea of the plan pursued in New 
Zealand with such fine results, and this is the fundamental 
principle of the single tax. The working farmer has no 
more cause to fear it than the mechanic. It will lift the 
burden which they have borne so long upon their bowed 
shoulders, and it will tax back into the common treasury a 
value which the whole people creates and which a few 
monopolists at present enjoy. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HEXATEUCH. 



BY PROF. L. Y.\ BATTEN. 



The object of this paper is to present to the intelligent 
public a specific problem of the higher criticism of the 
Bible. Our method will be to state the conclusions reached 
by the modern higher critics in regard to the Hexateuch, and 
the facts on which these conclusions are based. 

Much is sometimes said in ridicule about the conflicting 
opinions of the critics.* As a matter of fact, while there are 
certain extravagant opinions, the agreement on all the es- 
sential points is remarkable. As my object is to show what 
has been done by the application of critical methods to one 
particular part of the Old Testament, no effort will be made 
to ascertain anything new, but rather to state the points in 
regard to which the verdict of the modern critics is practi- 
cally unanimous. Such an article is certainly timely; for 
while the results of critical methods have been accepted 
largely by Biblical scholars, the ordinary intelligent Christian 
either holds aloof from them with a certain amount of fear, 
or accepts them on authority without investigation. It is de- 
sirable for every intelligent person to know whether these 
critical results are merely shrewd guesses, or sure inductions 
from facte which no one can question. Many even of the 
friends of criticism have a vague fear that the results may be 
unwholesome. A statement of the facts is the best evidence 
of the groundlessness of such fear. 

Our subject is the Hexateuch, not the Pentateuch : the 
book of Joshua is inseparably bound up with the books 
which precede. The Jews in their arrangement of the canon 
separated Joshua from the earlier books, and made it the 
first of the series called the Former Prophets. That was 
done because the Pentateuch was taken as the law book, and 
on this ground Joshua was excluded. But Joshua brings us 
to the real termination of the early history. Deuteronomy 

* A critic may bo conservative or radical ; he is a critic just the same. For conven- 
ience, I use the 'term of iIioho who have accepted modern results. 
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ends 'with the death of Moses, breaking off the history at a 
critical point. The first stage in the history of Israel ends, 
not as the trills were preparing to cross the Jordan, but after 
the conquest and settlement of Canaan. Then again, the 
documents which are discovered in the Pentateuch are con- 
tinued in Joshua. That is to say, the same sources from 
which the Pentateuch was compiled furnished the material 
for the book of Joshua. 

There are four chief documents in the Hexateuch. The 
first is the so-called " Priest's Code," which runs through the 
entire Hexateuch, including the whole of Leviticus. It is 
the most complete of all the documents, as it was used by 
the compiler as the basis of his work, very little being 
omitted. In the historical portions this writer is particularly 
interested in the origin of the great religious institutions, 
such as the Sabbath, circumcision and the passover. This 
document is indicated by the symbol P. 

The second document is found in all the books except 
Leviticus, and is characterized by the use of the name 
Jahveh.* To this author we owe the second account of the 
creation, the story of the Garden of Eden, that of Cain and 
Abel, and much of the partriarchal history. This writer is 
called the Jahvist, and his work is indicated by the symbol 
J. His stories are primitive and interesting. His religion 
is intensely anthropomorphic; he tells us, for instance, that 
God walked in the Garden of Eden in the cool part of the 
day, that He came down and closed the door of the ark for 
Noah, smelled the odor of Noah's sacrifice, etc. 

The third document was once confused with P, because 
the same name was used for God; but it was discovered that 
in literary characteristics this writer was much more akin to 
J than to P. He is called the Elohist(E). From his inter- 
est in the northern tribes he was probably a resident of the 
northern kingdom. In style J and E are so much alike that 
it is difficult to separate their narratives. In Genesis it is 
comparatively easy, but in the other books the more cautious 
critics satisfy themselves for the most part by separating JE 
from P. 

The fourth document comprises the main part of the book 
of Deuteronomy, and is indicated, therefore, by the symbol 

♦Jehovah is composed of the consonants of one divine name (Jahveh) and the 
vowels of another (Adonaij, which was substituted for the former by the Jews. 
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D. Either the author of this book or some one else closely 
akin to him in literary style and religious spirit, has con- 
tributed also certain parts of Joshua. 

Much has been said in regard to the manner in which 
these documents were compiled into their present form, but 
so much at least seems clear. J and E were first combined 
into one narrative, and then the result was united with P. 
As a rule duplicates were excluded, but occasionally they 
were placed side by side, as in the account of the creation. 
But more frequently, the Priest's Code was taken as the 
basis, and portions of the JE narrative were woven into P, 
as in the story of the flood. The compiler or editor has 
apparently contributed very little. Additions supposed to 
be made by him are indicated by the symbol R. If the 
theory of such a compilation seems absurd, it is only neces- 
sary to remember that the Jews' method of composition was 
very different from ours. We read our sources, digest them, 
•and then give the result in our own way. The Jewish his- 
torian did little more than select extracts from original 
sources. If the four gospels had been preserved in a har- 
mony only, the result would not be veiy different from the 
phenomena of the Hexateuch. 

Having now stated the important conclusions reached by 
the critics, I will present some of the evidence on which 
these results are based, for it is to be borne in mind that 
the critical analysis of the Hexateuch is not based on mere 
speculations, but upon facts. 

That there are different documents in the Hexateuch 
appeai-s first from double narratives of the same events. The 
most complete example is the duplicate of the creation. 
The first from P (Gen. i. 1-ii. 3 a ), the other from J (Gen. 
ii. 4-25 6 ). A careful study of these two narratives will 
show that they cannot possibly have come from the same 
writer. P invariably uses the divine name Elohim ; J uses 
Jahveh Elohim. The difference in style is very marked in 
the Hebrew, and is indeed not wholly obscured in a transla- 
tion. In many cases the two sources use different words to 
express the same idea. 

The two writers look at creation from different points of 
view. P represents the creation as accomplished in a cycle 
of days, six for the creative work and the seventh for rest. 
J, on the other hand, is not concerned with time. In P the 
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world in the beginning was a chaotic mass, and was covered 
with water. The water was drawn off from the land, and 
then vegetation springs forth. J represents the earth at the 
beginning as barren for lack of water and of cultivation. 
The rain falls and man is created to till the soil, and then 
vegetation appears. In P the last act in creation was man, 
and that not an individual, but the race, and of both sexes. 
In J the iirst creature was an individual man, and the last 
was the woman, the animal creation coming in between. P's 
account includes the universe, J's only the earth. The con- 
ception of God in the two accounts is very different. In P 
the Almighty fiat is sufficient. God only needs to say " Let 
be," and the creation is accomplished. In J God fashions 
the man out of dust, breathes into his nostrils, puts him to 
sleep, takes a rib and fashions it into a woman. God is rep- 
resented as experimenting. The one man must not be left 
alone ; a suitable helpmeet must be found for him. The 
animals are created for this purpose, and it is only when, 
man fails to find a helpmeet among them that the woman is 
created. The interest of P lies in the institution of the 
Sabbath day. In J the chief interest centres in man. He is 
made first, and the other things created are for his benefit. 

The story of the flood is an interesting case in which the 
two accounts are woven together, though each is tolerably 
complete in itself. Certain differences are to be noted. 
According to P two animals of each kind were taken into 
the ark; according to J seven pairs of clean animals and one 
pair of unclean. According to P the flood was caused by 
the breaking up of the great deep as well as by the opening 
of the windows of heaven. " Some great terrestrial commo- 
tion is thus implied" (Ryle). According to J the flood was 
produced by a rain storm which lasted forty days and nights. 
According to P the flood lasted over a year ; according to J 
there were seven days' warning, forty days' rain and twenty- 
one days' subsidence — sixty-eight days in all. The same 
differences of style and theology are found as in the creation 
stories, and indeed run all through the Hexateuch. 

Further evidence of a decisive kind is found in the three 
codes of laws which are found in the Hexateuch. These 
are the so-called Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx.-xxiii.), 
Deuteronomy, and the Priest's Code, found chiefly in Num- 
bers and Leviticus. There are other laws closely akin to 
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the Book of the Covenant which were due to J or E, so that 
the three codes may be represented by the symbols JE, D 
and P. A comparison of the laws will show that in many 
cases the same laws are found in all three codes, with varia- 
tions that are sometimes quite unimportant and sometimes 
very considerable. We shall examine a few of these cases. 

1. The Sabbatical year. Exodus xxiii. 10, 11 provides 
that the land should lie fallow every seventh year, in which 
year the fruit of the vineyard and the olive yard should not 
be gathered. The object of this provision is that the growth 
of the seventh year may be left for the poor and the beasts. 
Deuteronomy xv. 1-11 makes no provision for rest for the 
land, but provides that in the seventh year there shall be a 
complete release of debts of Jews but not of foreigners. 
This law is made expressly in the interests of the poor. In 
Leviticus xxv. 1-7 provision is made for the land to have 
its Sabbath rest, during which there is to be no reaping nor 
pruning of any kind. The natural growth was not to be 
given to the poor, but could be eaten by the owner and his 
household in the field. 

2. Hebrew Slaves. According to Exodus xxi. 2-11, the 
Hebrew slave was to be set free in the seventh year. If he 
was single when he became a slave he alone should be 
released. If he was married when he became a slave his 
wife was to be set free also. If his wife had been given to 
him by his master during his time of slavery, the wife and 
children remained the property of his master. If the man 
chose he could refuse his release and be branded a slave for- 
ever. A maiden sold by her father had not the right of 
release. If her master espoused her and then did not marry 
her she could be redeemed, but her master could not sell her 
to a foreigner. If the master gave her to his son for a wife 
she was to be treated not as a slave but as a daughter. If 
her master married her and then took another wife he was 
not to relinquish her support or cease the marital relations 
on penalty of her freedom. According to Deuteronomy xv. 
12-18 the released slave was not to be sent away empty, but 
provided with food and clothing. The slave might elect to 
remain with his master. According to Leviticus xxv. 39-46 
a Hebrew taken for debt must not become a slave, but only 
a hirecK servant, and must be released with his children in 
the year of jubilee. 
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3. The Place of Sacrifice. According to Exodus xx. 24 
the altar was to be made of earth, and the promise was given 
that at any place where Jehovah caused His name to be 
remembered He would come to His people and bless them. 
According to Deuteronomy xii. 1-28 the provision of JE is 
expressly forbidden. No sacrifice of any kind is to be made 
except on the one altar in the one place Jehovah chooses. 
Permission is given, however, to kill animals for food at 
other places, care being taken that the blood be properly 
shed. In Leviticus xvii. 1-9 the law is most stringent 
against any sacrifice except by the priest at the door of the 
sanctuary. The penalty is blood-guiltiness and exclusion 
from the privileges of the nation; exception is made, how- 
ever, in the case of animals slain for food. The actual usage 
in the earlier history was to sacrifice at any place that was 
convenient, in accordance with JE. Saul offered sacrifice on 
the battle-field. Samuel went down to Bethlehem to hold 
sacrifice. 

The question now arises, How are the three codes, with 
their many similar provisions and their many discrepancies, 
to be explained ? To suppose that all three codes were 
issued by one man during a period in which there was very 
little change in the national life is a great strain on one's 
credulity. Everything becomes clear on the critical hy- 
pothesis according to which the Book of the Covenant is the 
earliest code, probably Mosaic in origin, and in agreement 
with the actual usage of the early Hebrews. The Deutero- 
nomic Code is based on the Code of the Covenant, abrogat- 
ing some features, developing others, and making many new 
provisions to meet the wants of a more developed national 
life. The peculiar features of the Priest's Code are due, not 
so much to a difference of time as to a difference of condi- 
tion. Whether it is a later development than the Deutero- 
nomic Code or not is still a disputed question. But of that 
more below. A careful study of the three codes in their 
entirety will furnish the best evidence of their belonging to 
different periods in the life of the Hebrew people. 

The burning question concerning the documents from 
which the Ilexateuch is compiled is in regard to their 
respective dates. While the verdict of critics is not unani- 
mous on this point, it is sufficiently so for all practical pur- 
poses. It is best to begin with the book of Deuteronomy 
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because there is the surest ground. If the critical results in 
regard to that book cannot be maintained nothing else can. 
We read in 2 Kings xxii. that in the eighteenth year of 
King Josiah, Hilkiah, the high priest, sent word to the king 
that he had found the book of the law in the temple. Tliis 
book of the law was first read to the king privately and then, 
by his command, publicly before the people. It made a pro- 
found impression upon both king and people. What was this 
book of the law? Professor William Henry Green and others 
who hold the traditional view, maintain that it was the entire 
Pentateuch. But the following evidence shows that it was 
the book of Deuteronomy: 1. The Pentateuch could not 
have been read twice by Shaphan in one day; the circum- 
stances require a short book. 2. A careful study of the book 
of Deuteronomy in connection with Josiah's reformation will 
show that this reformation was based wholly on the laws of 
Deuteronomy. 3. The prophet Jeremiah (Jer. xi. 1-8) was 
commanded to preach the new book of the law in Jerusalem 
and the other cities of Judah. The references to the book of 
the law in this passage correspond to Deuteronomy. More- 
over a careful study of Jeremiah's prophecies after the refor- 
mation of Josiah shows that his thought was permeated by 
the ideas of Deuteronomy. 

But the question still remains whether the book had been 
really lost, or was first produced at this time and represented 
as an old book in order to secure for it a greater authority. 
It seems clear that whenever the book was written it had 
never before seen the light. Its contents are equally sur- 
prising to Hilkiah the priest, Shaphan the scribe, Josiah the 
king, the elders and the people. Moreover it contains regula- 
tions of whose existence there is no evidence before this 
time. The great point about which the discussion has re- 
volved is that of the high place worship. The patriarchs 
offered sacrifice at many ancient sanctuaries. We have 
already seen that the Book of the Covenant assumes that 
altars will be set up in various places. In the book of 
Deuteronomy the high places are expressly forbidden (xii. 
29-32). No sacrifice was allowed except at the central 
sanctuary. Now if this law had been in existence since 
Moses' day, how are we to account for the fact that Samuel 
sacrificed at such places, that Solomon's famous vision was 
at "the great high place," that the most pious kings of Jn- 
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dah — namely, Asa, Jehoash, Amaziah, Uzziah and Jotham — 
all sacrificed in the high places? It is scarcely conceivable 
that these men should have violated a plain Mosaic law. It 
is true that the action of these kings is condemned by the 
author of the book of Kings, but he writes from the point of 
view of his own times, when the Deuteronomic law had been 
generally accepted. The mamaebah or consecrated stone, and 
the asherah or sacred pole, are closely connected with the 
high place worship. Jacob, Samuel and Joshua all set up 
ma88ebah8. These were regarded as a proper part of the 
equipment for worship by Hosea and Isaiah. Both are ex- 
plicitly prohibited in Deuteronomy (xvi. 21, 22). 

As to the date of J and E it is not easy to iix anything 
definite. They are certainly earlier than Deuteronomy, and 
all critics agree that they fall between Solomon and Amos. 
There are many allusions in these documents which show 
that they belong to a time when the Israelites were settled 
in Canaan. Driver truly says that they belong to the golden 
age of Hebrew literature. Which of these is earlier it is not 
possible to determine accurately, though the weight of opinion 
is in favor of assigning J to a somewhat earlier date than E. 

P has been the greatest problem of all. On account of its 
being the foundation of the Hexateuch it was formerly re- 
garded as the earliest document. But since the date was 
seriously studied that conclusion is seen to be erroneous. It 
is manifestly later than Deuteronomy, for many of its pro- 
visions show a later stage in the development of Israel's 
history. The priest and Levite in D are synonymous. In P 
the Levites are degraded to a subordinate positon. It seems 
equally clear that P is later than Ezekiel. The priest 
prophet, as an appendix to his prophecies, formulated an 
ideal code for the new Israel (Ezekiel xl.-xlviii.) A com- 
parison of his code with P makes it reasonably certain that P 
is a later code, so that it cannot be earlier than the Babylonian 
captivity. 

We have left but small space to consider the question of 
authorship, but indeed, much is not required. If the Hexa- 
teuch is composite and the dates assigned above are approxi- 
mately correct, Moses was not the author, and no modern 
critic pretends to know who the various authors were. Like 
most of the other writings of the Old Testament, these 
documents are anonymous. 
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The denial of the Mosaic authorship is the sore point with 
traditionalists. It seems strange that they should be ag- 
grieved if one examines the basis of the venerable claims 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch; for the Penta- 
teuch does not make such a claim for itself, and the character 
of the Jewish tradition was sufficiently shown by Professor 
Horton in a previous number of The Arena. Indeed the 
Pentateuch itself contains statements which exclude the 
Mosaic authorship. Moses is constantly spoken of in the 
third person, and from what seems to be a distant point of 
view. Moreover it is expressly stated that Moses wrote 
certain laws. In saying that Moses wrote a part of a book 
it is clearly implied that he was not the author of the whole. 

If these reasons persuade any one that the traditional view 
of the Hexateuch is wrong, it need not persuade him that 
the religious value of the books is in any way impaired. 
Other authors were inspired as well as Moses. But after all 
it is not a question of consequences but of fact. If these 
things are so, we must accept them. That they are so is the 
verdict of a very large proportion of the men who are now 
devoting their time and talents to the study of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 
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THE ELECTION. OF POSTMASTERS BY 
THE PEOPLE. 



BY HON. WALTER CLARK, LL. D.* 



The constitution of this union of states, adopted by our 
forefathers at Philadelphia in 1787, was a very remarkable 
instrument. In many respects it was the most admirable 
framework of government which the ages had produced. 
But like all human productions it had its faults. The 
generation which made it added no less than twelve amend- 
ments. Three have since been added. Another, providing 
for the election of United States senators by the people 
instead of by the legislatures of the respective states, com- 
mands popular approval and will no doubt be adopted. The 
necessity for it has been fully demonstrated. It is, besides, 
practically adopted in several states already by the custom 
of the state party conventions nominating a candidate for 
the approaching vacancy in the senate and the members of 
the legislature being elected upon an implied or v express 
pledge to vote for their respective party's candidate for sen- 
ator, in conformity to the custom which requires electors to 
vote for the presidential candidate named in advance by their 
party convention. 

But there is another amendment which time has also 
demonstrated to be a necessity. Public sentiment has crys- 
tallized in its favor wherever the subject has been discussed. 
The welfare of the republic requires its adoption. The pro- 
vision which vests the appointment of postmasters in the 
president and heads of department, according as congress 
may direct the classification, was doubtless a suitable and 
proper one when the constitution was adopted. The number 
of postmasters was then a few hundred. It was thought 
then that the president or the postmaster general, in one of 
whom all these appointments were vested, according to the 
classification by congress, would make inquiry and be in- 

* Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
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formed as to the fitness of the appointee — in short, that 
they would really be the appointing power. 

Now that the number of postmasters approximates 75,000 
this is entirely impracticable. Counting 300 working days 
per year and six hours per day given entirely and solely to 
appointments, with an average of only fifteen minutes' con- 
sideration to each case, the four years of the postmaster gen- 
eral would expire before 29,000 appointments are made, or 
two-fifths of the postmasters; this, too, with a total neglect 
of all the other and more important duties of that office, 
unless outside of official hours. The appointing is in fact 
done by a power not recognized as possessing the right to 
appoint, and on whom it would not have been conferred in 
1787 if the suggestion had then been made. Nor could such 
provision be placed iu the constitution if it were attempted 
to-day. 

We have thus in fact an army of 75,000 men appointed to 
office illegally, in a mode not provided by the constitution, 
and which could not be placed in the constitution to-day by 
the people's will. The appointment of this army of office 
holders is as to the presidential postmasters practically 
vested in the senators from the state, and of the lesser post- 
masters in the member of congress for the district, when 
these are of the same political party with the president or 
influential with him. When these legislative officers are of 
the opposite political party or not personally in favor with 
the president, the appointment is virtually vested in local 
party leaders who act without the responsibility and publicity 
of office. 

Aside from the fact that such modes of appointment are 
unconstitutional and illegal, and that as matters stand it is 
impossible for the mode to be changed, since neither presi- 
dent nor postmaster general can possibly become acquainted 
with the fitness and character of such a host of appointees, 
there are many other objections to the system in force as to 
the appointment of postmasters, among which may be named 
as the most potent the following : — 

1. It gives the executive an overshadowing influence 
with the legislative department. This is always dangerous 
in a free government. As it is recognized that the senator 
or congressman, as the case may be, is the real appointing 
agency, subject to the president's option to place the exercise 
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of such power in some party leader, every candidate for an 
appointment is so much pressure brought to bear upon the 
senator or congressman that he shall conform his views to 
the president's upon leading questions. Our constitution, 
framed under ideas prevalent over one hundred years ago, 
gave the executive what has heretofore proven undue weight 
and influence in the government. He is in fact an elective 
king, for a term of years, with an authority exceeding that 
of any crowned head in Europe except the czar of all the 
Russias. But this additional influence, not contemplated by 
the constitution, makes his authority and influence over- 
whelming. 

It is but recent history that the president declared his 
wish and intention that a certain important financial matter 
nearly affecting the people at large should pass congress. 
There was no secret made that senators and congressmen 
not supporting the executive view would find no favor at 
the White House. It is also generally believed that the 
pressure of applicants for office and their friends was so great 
upon senators and representatives that many of them deserted 
their declared and often announced convictions of a lifetime 
that they might receive executive approval of the appoint- 
ments which they wished to make in behalf of their personal 
or party friends, according to customary usage, and as a part 
of the perquisites of their legislative offices. It is no 
secret that this was the most potent influence in carrying the 
measure through congress. Without this presidential in- 
fluence can it be doubted that the measure would have 
failed? What was then so easily done can be done again 
and again on important occasions, until congress shall be little 
more than the beds of justice of the old French parliaments 
which met simply to register the decrees of the sovereign. 

2. The system practically in force is injurious to the 
legislative department itself, which should not be invested 
with the appointments. It often leads to "trades" and 
combinations for the appointment of individuals as post- 
masters on account of their influence instead of their fitness 
and acceptability to the public. In this way, not infre- 
quently, nominations and elections are secured. As the 
" patronage " is yearly increasing, with the value and number 
of postmasterships, th^s source of public corruption will 
grow. 
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It is no answer to say that many senators and congress- 
men — let it be said if you will, a very large majority of 
them — do not bestow these appointments with any view to 
reward past services or secure future support, but with an 
eye single to the public good. Still the constitution is per- 
verted by the bestowal, in practice, of any part of the 
appointing power upon members of the legislative depart- 
ment. That some of them abuse it and that the system 
affords, nay invites, misuse, is a condemnation of it. The 
only test of a postmaster's appointment should be fitness and 
acceptability to the public of the locality he is to serve. 
The best judges of those qualifications are the people them- 
selves, expressing their opinions and wishes in the matter as 
collected from the ballot box. 

Besides it interferes with the discharge of their proper 
functions that legislators should be practically thus invested 
with the appointing power and called upon to decide upon 
the advantages of making this or that appointment. Then 
too, as already stated, it destroys the independence of the 
legislative department by making it subservient to the exec- 
utive, in order to avoid the veto which the latter can place 
upon a senator's or representative's appointments and thus 
destroy all chances of renomination. The best men in both 
branches of congress would be glad to be relieved of this 
thraldom and to be relegated to their constitutional duty of 
legislating for the best good of the people, unswayed by 
outside and personal considerations. 

3. From the standpoint of the people, the present system 

is equally injurious. It is educating a host of men to look 

not to the people themselves as the source of all power and 

authority, but to regard the appointing power as something 

beyond and above the people. It is creating a mass of 

courtiers and political traders, who rely for appointment 

not upon fitness or public approval, but upon the " pull " 

they may have on the virtual appointing power — the senator 

or representative whom they may have aided to bring into 

office or to whom they have advanced money either bona fide ', 

or sometimes, it may be, under the guise of a subscription to 

the campaign fund. The opportunity which corruption is 

afforded is great. Let us hope it is not often used. 

These being some of the evils, and they are great ones — 
which will assuredly become greater — what is the remedy? 
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There is but one. It is the only one which freemen have 
ever found with which to break the force of executive tyranny 
or prevent corruption in the appointing power. That is to 
resume the power themselves and to select their servants at 
the ballot box. 

This would not only remove the evils above indicated and 
others, but would have most important results. 

1. In the first place a presidential election is now a strain 
upon the whole country. The postmasters and other officials 
connected with the postal service number one hundred thou- 
sand. These, with their families and others closely allied to 
them, form a vast army of a half million of people who are 
dependent upon the success of a presidential candidate. 
Double as many more expect appointments if the other side 
win. If each postmaster were elected by the people of the 
locality, this would be no longer the case. Whether post- 
masters should be selected at the ballot box by personal pref- 
erences or on party lines, still the wishes of that particular 
locality would succeed, irrespective of the success of any 
particular candidate for the presidency. This would remove 
one of the great inciting causes of a conflict, which, exciting 
enough in any view, has been so aggravated as to have caused 
a civil war in 1860 and nearly caused its repetition in 1876. 

2. The change would relieve the president of a personal 
strain from applications for office which has contributed to, 
if not directly caused, the death of more than one incumbent 
of that high office and crippled the usefulness of others. It 
would give the executive, as well as the legislative, depart- 
ment time to devote to proper and appropriate duties. 

3. The change would check the growing tendency to cen- 
tralization which threatens to absorb local self government 
in the centripetal attraction of public office. 

4. This would deprive the opponents of a governmental 
telegraphic and telephonic service of their only valid argu- 
ment against it, which is that it would increase the number 
of federal appointees. The number of postoffices might be 
largely increased with a telephone at each office, except at 
one or two large offices in each state which might be tele- 
graphic for the purpose of relaying and forwarding long- 
distance messages. With low governmental rates this change 
would more than double the benefits and usefulness to the 
people of the postoffice department. With postmasters 
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elected by the people, there can be no longer objections 
urged against increasing the number of federal appointees 
from fear of augmenting the pressure for patronage which 
now threatens to paralyze both the executive and legislative 
departments of the government. 

Nor are there any practical difficulties as to the manner 
of election. The territory around each postoffice could be 
divided off into a precinct by a board provided for the pur- 
pose by statute with provision for subdivisions and changes 
by the department in a manner which would guard against 
abuse. Each four years when a president is elected, a post- 
master for each of these postoffice precincts could be chosen, 
exactly in the same manner that a constable is elected in 
each township when the governor and other officers are 
voted for by the state at large. This would not add per- 
ceptibly to the expense of elections. 

The postmasters thus elected would give bond and be 
subject to removal for cause, just as the appointed officials 
are now, and would be in all respects subject to the same 
regulations as now except that when removed for cause the 
cause might be tried at the next federal court. If the 
charges were not sustained the officer would be reinstated. 
In case the charge was proven a new postmaster would be 
elected for the unexpired term at the next congressional 
election, if it should not be a presidential election year. 

The strongest objection against the election of postmasters 
by the people is that it was not provided for in the constitu- 
tion of 1787. But neither was the present system of virtual 
appointment by senators and representatives provided for by 
that constitution. It is a fungus growth and dangerous to 
the health of the republic; it should be removed. 

It is said that this world of ours has three motions — one 
its diurnal revolution on its own axis, another in its wide 
annual sweep around the sun, the third as it is drawn along 
with the whole planetary system in the rush of the sun 
towards the distant point in the heavens to which it has 
been flying with more than the velocity of a cannon-ball 
since creation's dawn. The three motions combined describe 
a spiral. As the earth thus spins down the spiral stairway of 
the stars, the lapse of every twenty-four hours sees us re- 
moved three millions of miles from the point in space 
occupied by us at the same hour the day before. With the 
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whole world thus earnestly " on the move " can it be 
seriously contended that the constitution alone shall stand 
still? That it had imperfections has been shown. The 
generation that made it was wise enough to amend it, and 
succeeding generations have done the same. Now we are 
face to face with other imperfections which have come with 
the lapse of time — the manner of electing senators, and the 
immense growth of, and perverted mode of dispensing, 
patronage or appointments to office. Is not this generation 
wise enough and strong enough to grapple with these ques- 
tions ? 

Whatever may be said in favor of civil service as applic- 
able to clerkships and other subordinate positions, it is very 
clear that life appointments under civil service rules are not 
desirable for postmasters who are thrown directly in contact 
with the people and whose acceptability to the people they 
serve is of the first importance. Nor is favor in the eyes of 
a congressman, ambitious perhaps of further honors or mind- 
ful of past favors, a proper basis for appointment. If the 
people are wise enough to elect presidents and congressmen, 
governors and judges, why can they not be trusted to select 
senators and postmasters ? 

When the constitution of 1787 was framed there was a 
large element cautious of committing much power to the 
people. It was an unknown and untried experiment. Sen- 
ators were to be chosen by the legislatures. It was feared to 
trust their election to the masses, but time has demonstrated 
that the latter would have been the better plan. Judges were 
to be appointed for life by the president. Yet hardly a state 
constitution retains now such a feature. The few hundred 
postmasters were to be appointed by the president or the 
postmaster general. Now that they number nearly three- 
fourths of a hundred thousand, and are increasing in number 
at the rate of three to five thousand per annum, their ap- 
pointment is practically changed and is made by members of 
congress and senators or unofficial political leaders. A cen- 
tury of experience in self-government and the spread of 
education among the masses have been of little value if they 
have not brought proof of, and increased confidence in, the 
capacity of the people to select their own officers. The de- 
velopment of republican government must take that direc- 
tion. The continued bestowal of so large a number of 
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offices, increasing steadily in number and value, by pa- 
tronage, can only result in increasing and widespread cor- 
ruption. Trust the people. While they remain honest and 
intelligent they are the proper and only safe depositories of 
the power of selecting their own servants. Whenever the 
day shall come that they shall cease to discern their own 
interest or shall become corrupt, a stronger form of govern- 
ment, not resting on the people's will, may be found, but not 
a purer one. 

The writer is one of those who steadfastly believe in 
the capacity of the people for self-government and that prog- 
ress in the direction of a purer, better government, a gov- 
ernment which shall be for the people, is to be found only in 
the extension of a government which is by and of the people. 
In the curtailment of patronage, which is a survival of gov- 
ernment by officials, and the selection of postmasters and all 
other officers as far as possible by the people, is to be found 
the only solution of many of the difficulties and evils which 
now suiTound us. This will not be the " conclusion of the 
whole matter," but it will be a very long step in the right 
direction. Other difficulties will arise with our development 
in wealth and population. Wisdom will be found to solve 
them as they shall press on us. 

"There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day." 
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BY ELBEIIT HUBBARD. 



Civilization (like success) has its penalty. Granting 
all the wonders that invention has wrought, and admitting 
our splendid progress along certain lines, the calm observer 
still sees that we have bought these things with a price. 
Have we paid too much ? If you are not in haste let the 
future tell. 

In civilized countries the state protects the individual, 
and thus through lack of exercise the individual in time 
loses the capacity to protect himself. Our forefathers, who 
wrestled with wind and storm and dared the elements, or 
faced wild beasts or savage men as wild, laughed at danger. 
They went into battle with stouter hearts than we take to 
the dentist's. We are so busy making money and so fearful 
about the money we have made, so alert and breathless for 
" facts," that wl^t we have gained in height we have lost in 
girth. 

As a consequence we have acquired a few things beside 
money and facts. Among these acquisitions are a whole 
host of diseases — exhaustion, paresis, nervous prostration 
and various brands of debility ; each of which is presided 
over by many self-appointed specialists (like the gods of old) 
who offer us "consultation free." Several men have im- 
mortalized themselves by palming off on us brand new 
ailments and naming these diseases after themselves. As 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table has said, " Their names 
go clattering down the corridors of time like a tin kettle to 
a dog's tail." Who can conceive of the mischief that Dr. 
Bright brought about by booming his disease ! 

Schemes for " self treatment " are thrust at us from the 
columns of every daily, and as we walk the streets we see in 
shop windows dainty little plush boxes containing hypoder- 
mic outfits, advertised as holiday presents. As we journey 
by rail announcements of " the only sarsaparilla " and " the 
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kind that cures " greet us from barn roofs that should be 
sacred to moss and silky gray shingles ; we look out to en- 
joy the landscape, and we behold references to " that tired 
feeling " that give it to us. We take up the paper to read 
the doings of the great men of the earth, and our eyes light 
on pictures of worthy housewives who have gained a pound 
a day — or lost it, as the case may be. Pepsin, hypophos- 
phites, bromide, cocaine, chloral, are sold on every hand. 
The opium smugglers are making such vast fortunes that 
they bid fair to rival in society the Coal Oil Johnnies. 

The latest thing in neurotics is paranoia. No doubt it 
has always existed, but until a disease becomes popularized, 
so to speak, it cannot consistently lay claim to a technical 
name. The distinguishing symptom of this malady is fear. 
The victim is very sure that some one is plotting against him. 
He knows it. For many months this fear may be upon him 
and his intimate friends see nothing wrong in his manner. 
But he is alert, vigilant and on the lookout. Suddenly 
some day he sees his wife sprinkle a white powder in his 
soup. It is salt, but yc^i could never convince him of that 
fact. He refuses the soup, and his life for the time is spared. 
Next day he slyly exchanges his cup of coffee for hers. She 
does not drink all of her coffee — he knows why, but keeps 
the information to himself. Certain conspirators come to 
his house in the disguise of rag-peddlers, milkmen, etc. ; he 
sees them and mentally makes note. He observes these men 
afterward on the street but they pretend not to see him ; 
they turn their backs and walk away. He confronts them, 
they are astonished and protest their innocence — "just as 
the guilty always do." 

The ropes are being drawn tighter around the helpless 
victim. He sees his children are eying him — yes, even they 
have joined the enemy. A neighbor comes in and assumes a 
friendliness that he does not feel; it can be seen in his eye. 
Relentless hate is on the poor fellow's track — ruin, disaster, 
disgrace, death. Sleepless nights follow days of hot anxiety, 
and one of two things happens. The unhappy wretch in 
frenzy strikes down his wife or son or neighbor who he 
imagines is about to wrong him, or he flies to a distant city 
to elude his pursuers. Arriving there he detects still other 
villains on his track; breathless, with bloodshot eyes and 
blanched face, the cold sweat standing in beads on his fove- 
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head, he rushes into a police station and demands protection. 
He gets it; for every police captain has seen more than one 
just such case. 

It is a well-known fact that when a man is in a condition 
ripe for suggestion he accepts the thought of another. So 
paranoia is often known to have its beginning in the sug- 
gested hate of some one else. It is possible for a whole 
family to become infected with the same hallucination. So 
many instances of this kind are to be found recorded in 
treatises on nervous disorders that it would be like platitude 
to give them here. 

An insane idea may run through an entire community, as 
the hallucination of witchcraft did in Salem in 1692, when 
nineteen innocent persons were hanged on testimony that 
was deemed unimpeachable. The witchcraft fear found root 
in a soil already full of apprehension. A perusal of Cotton 
Mather's sermons will quickly show that he taught of a God 
of wrath who proposed to damn certain people and save 
others. This God was jealous, petty, trifling, capricious, and 
could be pacified only by certain tilings. People who believe 
in this sort of a Supreme Being have minds ready to be 
inoculated with any other combination of fear and hate that 
may be thrust upon them by a strong suggestion. Salem 
has made a stain on the pages of our history that will last 
even beyond the time when the United States of America 
lives only in legend and fable. 

There are now strong symptoms of a social paranoia to 
be seen in certain parts of our country. If the antidote is 
not given it may become a scourge that will hold our fair 
name up as a byword and a hissing before the civilized 
world. This disease has found a favorable soil in many sec- 
tions, especially in the rural districts of the West. The 
widespread financial depression has hit the farmer hard. 
The rustle of the mortgage has sung in his ears night and 
day, and visions of a gigantic summons and complaint, 
backed up with writs of ejectment, have haunted his dreams. 
And no matter how much they claim that the tears of pity 
have put out the fires of hell, yet the good old doctrines of 
"total depravity," "endless punishment" and the angry God 
are still preached throughout the land. Bad legislation, bad 
crops and bad theology are a trinity of bad things. The 
result has been that a condition favorable to a suggestion of 
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hate and fear has been prepared; and the suggestion has 
come. 

A year ago I was visiting an old farmer friend in Illinois, 
and very naturally the talk was of the great Fair. Was he 
going? Not he — he dared not leave his house a single day; 
did I not know that the Catholics had been ordered by the 
pope to burn the barns and houses of all heretics? It 
sounded like a joke, but I saw the gray eyes of this old man 
flash and I knew he was terribly in earnest. With trembling 
hands he showed me the pope's encyclical, printed in a news- 
paper which had a deep border of awful black. I tried to 
tell this man that Pope Leo XIII. was a wise and diplomatic 
leader and probably the most enlightened man who had been 
at the head of the Roman church for many years; and by no 
human probability could he do a thing which would work 
such injury to the Catholics as well as the rest of humanity. 
(This pretended encyclical has since been proven and acknowl- 
edged a forgery.) But my argument was vain. I was taken 
to the two clergymen in the village, a Presbyterian and a 
Methodist; both were full of fear and hate toward the 
Catholics, with a little left over for each other. They were 
sure that the order to kill and burn had gone forth. 

And so in many towns and villages as I journeyed I found 
this quaking fear. In many places men were arming them- 
selves with Winchester rifles; many preachers never spoke 
in public without fanning the flame; A. P. A. lodges were 
rapidly initiating new members, and lurid literature which 
was being vomited forth from presses in Louisville, Chicago, 
Omaha and Kansas City was being sent out broadcast. 

For a year I have endeavored to find proof that the Cath- 
olic church in America was arming and (billing men or 
countenancing such action, as so boldly stated by the leaders 
in the A. P. A. In many cities I have been given permis- 
sion to search every part of convents, monasteries and 
churches where arms were said to be stored. In vain has 
been my search. I have used all methods known to detec- 
tives to find any Catholic in possession of orders to maltreat 
his neighbors. No request or suggestion or hint showing a 
desire to injure Protestants have I ever been able to trace to a 
Catholic priest, bishop or other dignitary. And it is now the 
conclusion of all unprejudiced men who have investigated 
the matter that the letters, "encyclicals," " bulls," and orders 
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which are being printed in various A. P. A. papers and pur- 
porting to come from the Roman Catholic church are flagrant 
forgeries. 

The A. P. A. seeks to spread hate; it thrives by fear, and 
its only weapon is untruth. This broadcast sowing of false- 
hoods is doubtless done by men who are thriving by it polit- 
ically and financially, and the real victims are the people 
who believe these outrageous stories, subscribe for the papers 
and pay dues to be initiated into the A. P. A. lodges. Yet 
whenever any one has taken up pen to try to stop the insane 
panic he has been greeted as " a Jesuit hireling." Occasion- 
ally, however, we get a clear note of protest from such well- 
known men as B. O. Flower, Washington Gladden and 
David Swing ; men who have so placed themselves on record 
in the past that their attitude toward Rome cannot possibly 
be misunderstood. 

As for myself I do not recognize the church of Rome as a 
u divine institution " any more than I regard the New York 
Central RailrofW as such. I have just as much faith in the 
infallibility of Chauncey M. Depew as I have in that of the 
pope. Both are pretty good men as men go. When they 
met a few months ago they grasped hands, as all men 
should — as equals. Among other things Dr. Depew told 
his holiness that many of the Central's most faithful and 
trusted employees were loyal Catholics. And it is a fact 
that nearly one half of the men in the employ of railroads 
in the United States are communicants in the church of 
Rome. 

Some weeks ago it was my privilege to ride from New 
York to Albany on the engine of the Empire State express. 
The engineer was a little, bronzed, weather-beaten man of 
near fifty. I showed my permit, and without a word he 
motioned me to the fireman's seat in the cab. He ran around 
his engine with oil can in hand, then climbed to his place 
and waited for the conductor's signal to start. I was watch- 
ing, too, and back in the crowd I saw the hand swung aloft; 
at the instant, the engineer turned and made a quick motion 
as if crossing himself, seized the lever, and we were off. For 
exactly three hours the telegraph poles sped past, and we 
rolled and thundered onward through towns, villages, cities; 
over switches, crossings, bridges, culverts and through tunnels 
and viaducts at that terrific rate of a mile a minute. The 
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little man at the throttle looked straight out ahead at the 
two lines of glistening steel ; one hand was on the throttle, 
the other ready to grasp the air brake. I was not afraid, for 
I saw that he was not. He spoke not a word, nor looked at 
me nor at his fireman, who worked like a Titan. But I saw 
that his lips kept moving as he still forced the flying monster 
forward. 

At last we reached Albany. What a relief it was I My 
nerves were unstrung. I had had enough for a lifetime. 
The little engineer had left the cab and was tenderly feeling 
the bearings. I turned to the fireman : — 

" Bill, why does he keep moving his lips when there at 
the lever?" 

"Who — th' ole man? Why, don't you know, he's a 
Catholic. He alius prays on a fast run. Twenty years he's 
run on this road with never an accident — the nerviest man 
that ever kicked a gauge cock, he is, 'swelp me ! " 

Bill is not a Catholic, neither am I, but we t 3 o not ask 
whether the engineer who pilots us safely to our destination 
is Presbyterian or Baptist; we only ask that he shall be a man 
who knows his business and is willing to do it. And yet 
the A. P. A. are clamoring for the, removal of all Catholics 
from the employ of railroad companies; and their oath of 
initiation requires that the candidate shall never give em- 
ployment to a Catholic provided a Protestant can be found 
to do the work. 

It is a somewhat curious thing that this hatred and insane 
fear of Rome is almost entirely confined to orthodox Protest- 
antism. The Quakers, Universalists, Unitarians, liberals of 
all sorts and the " infidels " are not alarmed. But a refer- 
ence to the A. P. A. papers will show a fine array of names 
of orthodox clergymen who are "waging the war." And 
the more orthodox they are the fuller of fight they seem. 
"High church" talks extermination of Catholicism, but 
" low church " is not panic-stricken. 

The persecutor and the martyr are of the same type. And 
in this case it is brother against brother — a family feud. 
The orthodox Protestant brother who is so busy organizing 
A. P. A. lodges is made from the same stuff as the hated 
Catholic. They are both "Christians" and both "sincere." 
The distinguishing feature in the religion of each is that 
they teach that Jesus of Nazareth did not have a man for 
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his father, and that only by a certain belief in this Jesus 
can we escape perdition. 

Show an Eskimo three horses, a black, a gray and a bay, 
and lie can scarcely see any points of resemblance in them. 
But a skilful horseman will quickly detect that the confor- 
mation, temper and quality of endurance in each is about 
the same — in fact that they may all have had the same sire 
and dam. If you are selecting one of these horses for your 
own use, the expert judge will tell you to take your choice; 
they are all of one breed — it is only a matter of taste in 
color. So it is with these man-made religions (all formula- 
ted, organized institutions of every sort and kind are man- 
made). Calvinism, High Church Episcopalianism and Rome 
are all cut off from the same piece of cloth. 

They all teach a mixture of superstition and morality 
with a dash of universal truth, but this latter is not insisted 
on. They have all persecuted and cried " Whoa" and "Stop 
thief" to progress. Art has suffered at the hands of Prot- 
estantism, science has been checked and thwarted by all, 
and on the hands of each is the blood of innocent men. Yet 
their purpose is to do good. 

"We know the excellent work of the Jesuits among the 
Indians: we know the lives of La Salle and Marquette. We 
know Francis of Assisi and the priests who have given their 
all to leper colonies and still other leper colonies scourged by 
vice and sin. Then we know of the splendid work of that 
army of women who toil without pay and who labor without 
hope of earthly reward in hospitals, asylums and wherever 
tender hands are needed. On battle-fields where " Chris- 
tians " have gone forth to kill each other, their white flag of 
peace is always seen. They whisper words of comfort to the 
dying, they close the eyes of the dead, they straighten the 
stiffening limbs, and by their presence lend a show of decency 
to the last sad scenes. 

Then we know the good work of the Protestants. We 
know their Chautauqua circles, the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, the W. C. T. IL, the College Settlements, the 
Asylums, Hospitals and Homes. Catholic and Protestant 
alike pray to one God, and lie who hears the cry of the nun 
as she watches by the bedside of the dying, hearkens also to 
the prayer of the Protestant mother. 

The light of reason has recently sent gleams of glorious 
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truth through all religions. All are coming nearer together, 
and in many sections we see the dawning of a better day by 
the uniting of Christian people for practical progress. So be 
it. But we can go forward only as we leave hate behind. 
Let Protestants, Catholics and lovers of truth everywhere be 
willing to strike hands for good, and let us say as a united 
people, that in this glorious land there is no room for a 
secret society that seeks to spread broadcast hate and fear ! 
For if we sow hate we must reap hate. We awaken in 
others the same attitude of mind that we hold toward them. 
" With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again." 
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THE NATIONALIZATION OF ELECTRICITY. 



BY SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 



Who has not read with pleasure that one of the fairy 
stories of the Arabian Nights which tells of a fisherman who 
one day happened to drag from the deep a vessel of peculiar 
shape? Removing the strange seal which closed the aper- 
ture, he beheld a thin streak of smoke rising out of it, growing 
more compact and voluminous until it had turned into a col- 
umn covering the whole horizon. The cloud finally assumed 
the shape of a giant, who threatened to take the life of his 
liberator and benefactor. Though the fisherman begged for 
mercy, pleading ignorance and innocence, the giant would 
have destroyed him, if the fisherman had not in the nick 
of time persuaded the giant to hide again in the vessel. 
Then closing the aperture, he became master of the situation 
and able to prescribe terms. 

Strange as is this fiction, fact is still more strange. The 
present generation is confronted by a similar giant who has 
grown almost out of nothing. Though he does not threaten 
the life of the community, but rather shows willingness to 
yield his powerful neck to the yoke and serve humanity like 
a faithful slave, still we stand in awe before him, doubt- 
ing whether we dare trust him implicitly or whether, in 
some of his features, he may not become a dangerous foe 
to us, exacting a disproportionate tribute which we would 
not care to pay. This giant, in plain language, is called 
electricity. 

Within one generation, this subtle force has conquered the 
world ; the whole surface of the globe has been covered with 
the wire netting of electric plants of all descriptions, so that 
this earth, if viewed from one of her sister planets, must look 
as though some gigantic spider had spun his web around her. 
There are people yet living who remember the first telegraph. 
I lately met a gentleman who, with great pride, told me that 
he delivered by contract, the first telegraph poles that were 
erected; and it seems but yesterday that the first trial of 
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telephonic communication was made here in Boston — I 
think in Music Hall — before an assembly of astonished 
witnesses. 

The surprise of the fisherman in our fable could not have 
been greater, when he beheld a giant rising out of the small 
vessel, than is the wonder of our present age, in beholding v 
the unexampled growth of electricity and its rapid adapta- 
tion to all kinds of services. By means of electricity, the 
news of the world is brought to us at a moment's notice ; by 
means of electricity, the voices of friends, with all their char- 
acteristic inflections, are carried to us over the space of thou- 
sands of miles ; electricity floods the largest cities with a sea 
of light at any given moment ; electricity, transformed into 
force, drives and propels heavy cars loaded with freight or 
passengers. 

Still this giant has not grown to full proportions ; he is 
yet a mere child and may after reaching maturity surpass the 
most extravagant expectations. Metaphorically speaking, 
the social body has suddenly evolved a system of nerves, by 
which its most distant parts, its minutest cells, are placed in 
intercommunication and sympathy with one another. We 
may stand in awe before the ruins of the buildings which 
the civilized nations of antiquity have left to tell us of 
their enterprise ; we may wonder how Egypt could have built 
her pyramids, Greece her temples, Rome her highways ; but 
whatever are the bequests of ancient culture and ingenuity, 
never before has the world been blessed with benefactions 
such as are represented to-day by electricity. 

Now then, who is to own this young Hercules ? Whose 
slave is he to be ? Whom is he to serve ? It is a pertinent 
question: Shall such an immense force, a force that promises 
to revolutionize the whole world and to reshape all its insti- 
tutions, become the private property of a few, or shall it be- 
come the property of all? Shall the miraculous lamp of 
Aladdin raise one or a few men to princely station, or shall 
it become the benefactor of all mankind ? Shall this nervous 
system of the social body be controlled by a few of the cells 
of the organism to their own advantage, for their own profit, 
or shall it become an integral part of the body itself ? 

At the time when electrical science was born and the first 
telegraph was introduced, nobody foresaw to what dimensions 
the new invention would grow ; no wonder, therefore, that 
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it was looked upon as if it were a mere toy, and that it was 
left to private enterprise to develop and utilize it. Even 
to-day, the true relation in which electricity stands to social 
welfare is not fully understood ; even to-day, people do not 
seem to comprehend that it is the full nerve force of a nation 
which they hand over to private companies, when they per-, 
mit them to control telegraphs, telephones, electric lights or 
other electrical contrivances. As in the case of railroads, it 
is not so much the saving or losing of a few millions of 
dollars winch concerns us, but it is the influence which those 
who own such a powerful agent can exert, through its power, 
upon the social body. I will state but a few of the many 
reasons why electricity should be owned by the people them- 
selves, and not by a few interested parties among the people. 

1. Like all blind forces of nature, electricity possesses, with 
the power of doing good, also the power of working harm. 
What would man be without fire? — and still he must be 
eternally watchful to see that this useful servant is kept in 
strict confinement and not allowed to run riot in a self-chosen 
course. So electricity is an agent that should be handled 
with great care. Unless this force is carefully supervised, 
life and property are constantly threatened by it. When 
private companies are permitted to control such a force ; when 
they are granted the privilege of covering the streets of a 
city, or even the housetops, with their network of wires they 
should be held responsible for all damages occasioned by 
their ward, either accidentally or by negligence. It is un- 
derstood that such a responsibility exists ; but that is a mere 
theory, not carried out in practice. The individual member 
of society will find it impossible to win a lawsuit against a 
corporation. In the majority of cases, the distinction between 
unavoidable accident and negligence is so minute that it is 
difficult for a jury to decide which is which. 

The people, represented by their government, should be 
the keepers of so dangerous a servant; they could make 
him diffuse his beneficent services and they alone would have 
full power to control his malevolent spirit. For some 
time, it was felt in our large cities that the dangers brought 
upon the citizens by electrical contrivances were out of pro- 
portion, and the demand to bury wires under ground was 
frequently pressed. The rival companies, however, could 
not agree about the right modus ; absolutely nothing was 
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done to remove these dangers, and some time will yet pass 
before anything will be accomplished that will give satisfac- 
tion. If the government had had control of electricity, wires 
would have been underground long ago, and dangers coming 
from them, either by accident or negligence, would have been 
reduced to a minimum. 

2. It is easy to advance, but difficult to retrace steps once 
taken. People have accustomed themselves very easily to 
receiving news from all over the globe at short notice, but 
although mankind existed for uncounted thousands of years 
without such accommodations, it would form one of our 
greatest discomforts if now we should be deprived of such 
intelligence. In fact, if, by an accident, telegraphic and 
telephonic communication is interrupted, it seems a great 
hardship, and not rarely does it happen that vast sums 
of money are lost through it. The whole business life that 
permeates the community is nowadays based upon the assur- 
ance of telegraphic communication. Is it wise, therefore, to 
leave such a power in irresponsible hands ? Would it not be 
wiser, is it not a case of self-protection, that the people 
themselves, as represented by their government, should man- 
age this great source of intelligence? 

Under this head falls the relation in which telegraphs 
and telephones stand to the press. News can be collected 
and spread only by means of a thoroughly organized system 
of telegraphic communication with the newspaper world. 
All our opinions are shaped and all our decisions influ- 
enced by the news as presented to us. From false 
premises we come to false conclusions, and from a false 
representation of a fact, most naturally a false decision will 
spring. The telegraphic nerves reach the public mind, the 
very brain centre of the people, and it will depend every 
time upon the correctness with which the news is brought to 
it, what action the whole body politic will take. An alarm- 
ing despatch may cause a financial panic and work a great 
deal of harm before its falsity is proven and its text contra- 
dicted by another despatch. Favoritism shown to one news- 
paper that is not granted to another, can lift up the one and 
repress the other, much to the harm of truth and to the injury 
of the people whose sentiments these papers are supposed to 
voice. Such an immense power to shape public opinion 
should not be left to irresponsible parties; it should be in 
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the hands of th§ people's representative, th^ government, 
whom they can hold responsible for every action. 

It will not be amiss to direct the attention of the reader at 
this juncture to the fact that when we speak of the govern- 
ment, we frequently allow a false impression to take- hold of 
us. It passes generally as a truth that the government is a 
power to be feared by the governed; a power the interests of 
which are diametrically opposed to those of the people, and 
the policy of which is always one of self-interest to the few 
who have risen to the control of the political machine. This 
tendency and the delight with which the ruling powers are 
usually attacked, have sprung from historical grounds. 
Despotism and monarehism — and even in our days, democ- 
racy, which rules by majorities — have ever proclaimed them- 
selves not the servants but the masters of the people. All 
these governments represented interests which the people did 
not share. If such a government decided to treat its subjects 
well, it was done from the same motives that the farmer 
treats his cattle well, viz., in order to grow richer and more 
comfortable by so doing, but not out of mere love for them. 
The functions with which the government was intrusted 
were in conformity with that very idea, and, strange to say, 
almost every government depended, for its safety against its 
own subjects, upon the bayonets of an army. 

No wonder, therefore, that people were ever distrustful and 
jealous of the power of the government; no wonder that they 
would not intrust it with more wealth or force than was ab- 
solutely necessary ; no wonder that they would rather give 
over their railroads and the giant, electricity, to private cor- 
porations than to their own government. But given a 
ruling power that docs in fact represent the people, the 
interests of which are identical with theirs, and the functions 
of which are to carry out the will of the people, there is 
no reason why all these forces should not be intrusted to 
its care. It would be like distrusting oneself, if the people 
should distrust their own government. 

3. Although it is not the purpose of this article to reiterate 
what has been well said by others, and although the benefit 
which would result from the nationalization of electricity, 
expressed in dollars and cents, does not impress the mind of 
the writer of this article as it impresses others, he cannot 
deny that great economic advantages would accrue to the 
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people if they owned all electrical plants. It lias Wen de- 
monstrated time and again that cities are illuminated more 
cheaply and better where the municipality owns the plants, 
than where these are in the hands of companies. The tele- 
graphic service in Germany, where the government owns the 
telegraph, is cheaper, more accurate and more reliable than 
here, and as a consequence, the Germans, who are not nearly 
so lavish in their expenditures as we are* still use the tele- 
graph to a greater extent than we do. In support of 
the plea that as far as the telephone is concerned, people 
should leave well enough alone, it is claimed that, while any 
other industry can reduce prices as the volume of its business 
grows larger, the increase in telephonic business is accom- 
panied by an increase in expense. The larger the number 
of subscribers for telephonic service grows, the greater are 
the benefits which the subscriber receives, but at the same 
time, also, the expense is more to which the company is 
put in order to accommodate them all. G muted tlmt this 
plea rests upon a solid foundation, it has still Wen proven 
time and again that what is done by the people itself, can l>o 
carried out in such a manner that even if burdensome the 
hardship is not felt. As an example may bo quoted the mail 
service, which does not pay expenses but leaves annually a 
deficit to be covered from the people's treasury . This deficit 
would not occur, and the mail service would even leave a 
profit, were it not for routes that are carried with great ex- 
pense through vast stretches of land not yet sufficiently popu- 
lated to make their post ofiices self-sustaining. Still tho 
people do not feel this burden so much as they would if the 
rate of postage were increased or if communication with such 
out-of-the-way places were cut off. In a similar manner ami 
with good management, telephonic intercommunication could 
be enjoyed by the people to a much greater extent than it is 
now, if the government owned the telephones. 

Since the introduction of electricity in its various branches, 
a vast army of employees has been formed. With every pro- 
gressive stride which electricity takes, that army will still 
increase and the number of operators, linemen, electrical en- 
gineers, and allied workers will surely rise into the millions. 
Left at the mercy of soulless companies, they are forced to 
seek protection in consolidation, and thus again are created 
two hostile camps — the company and the union of its em- 
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ployees, who oppose each other as antagonists. In a wrangle 
between them — no matter which side is right and which 
is wrong — the interests of the people suffer every time. 
It would therefore be a blessing to both the people and 
the army of electrical workers if electricity were nation- 
alized. The nation would offer fair compensation for the 
work done and a life position for the faithful worker ; strikes 
would not occur, and another large portion of the population 
would be taken out of the battle field of competitive warfare. 
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(Second Paper.) 



BY HON. JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 



In a former paper on this subject, I stated the requisite condi- 
tions for the establishment of a safe and honest money system. 
There must be an established and responsible government, en- 
gaged in the collection and disbursement of revenues. The 
money must be received in the government revenues, and it must 
be endowed with the quality of legal tender. Then, if executed 
in a style of art above the arts of the counterfeiters, and issued 
in volume of reasonable proportion to the amount of revenues 
collected, we have the proper conditions for a safe and honest 
money system, precisely as good as the issuing government — no 
better, no worse. 

I now call attention to the French assignats ; and the question 
at once arises as to whether any of the requisite conditions of a 
safe, honest and sound money system were present in France at 
the time of the issuing of the assignats, or at any time during 
their circulation? They were issued first, in March, 1790, 
several months after the overthrow of the regular government. 
"The various revolutionary governments" which followed each 
other in rapid succession, collected but little taxes, and could not 
in any proper and regular manner receive the assignats in the 
government revenues. There was no established government 
which was competent to confer on the new money the quality of 
legal tender. Merely an edict of a revolutionary convention 
could not either confer or enforce the law of legal tender for 
money, any more than it could enforce any other law which it 
had no power to enact or enforce. Neither did the revolu- 
tionary governments limit the issue of paper in any reasonable 
proportion to its limited receivability in the revenues. It was 
largely overissued. This, of course, reduced its value. But it 
was not the French issues which finally destroyed the value of 
the assignats. The English issues in the form of counterfeits 
completed the work of degradation which the French issues had 
begun. The mechanical execution of the assignats was rude 
and easily counterfeited ; and the British government embarked 
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largely in the business of forgery, in order to destroy the French 
finances and ruin the enemy. 

Mr. Thomas Doubleday, an English writer, relates the case as 
follows : — 

The accession of England to the hostile league of the European 
powers went far to produce this catastrophe; and, to complete the 
work, the minister had recourse to a device, novel as a mode of warfare 
— that is to say, the forgery of the paper money of the enemy. This 
procedure on the part of Mr. Pitt has since been denied, but its truth 
rests upon indisputable evidence, and the attempt was quite character- 
istic of a politician who knew better than most men that money consti- 
tutes the real sinews of war. If success be a justification, then, were 
justification needed, is this attempt fully justified; for it completed the 
annihilation of the credit of the assignats, in spite of the terrible means 
adopted by the French Convention to force their circulation. It is not 
a little curious, however, to reflect that, within a very few years after 
the destruction of the French assignats — that is to say, in 1797 — Mr. 
Pitt should himself have been driven by the force of circumstances to 
adopt this very expedient and risk the hazardous step of relying upon 
an inconvertible paper circulation; and that this measure, the fruit of 
imperious necessity alone, should be classed by his eulogists and by the 
first Sir Robert Peel among others, among the brilliant phases of his 
administration. — Doubleday's "Life of Peel," Vol. I., pp. 38-42. 

Mr. Stephen D. Dillaye, of Philadelphia, in his history of the 
assignats and mandats, 1877, speaks of the British scheme of 
counterfeiting the French assignats as follows : — 

But finding that the revolution was stronger than the clergy, stronger 
than the nobility; that imperial France was conquering the enemies of 
liberty everywhere; that nation after nation was yielding to its power; 
that its armies were victorious, and its principles, developed by its con- 
stitution and laws, were such as reason and humanity approved, the 
clergy and the nobility set criminal law, honor and every principle of 
honesty at defiance, and organized forgery and made the passage of 
counterfeit assignats an- occupation — thus attempting by crime, by 
stealth and by villainous and secret infamy to undermine the credit of 
the assignant, deprive France of its resources and overthrow the revolu- 
tion. — " Assignats and Mandats," p. 32. 

This business was prosecuted by individuals in a small way in 
Belgium and Switzerland, but mainly in the city of London, 
under the eye and approval of William Pitt, the premier of 
England. 

The history proceeds as follows : — 

Seventeen manufacturing establishments were in full operation in 
London, with a force of four hundred men, devoted to the production 
of false and forged assignats. The extent and the success of the labor 
may bo judged by the quantity and the value they represented. In the 
month of May, 171)5, it was found that there were in circulation from 
12,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000 francs of forged assignats, which were so 
exact in form, appearance, texture and design as to defy detection ex- 
cept by the most minute examination and exact knowledge of the secret 
signs by which the initiated were taught to distinguish them. — ** Assig- 
nats and Mandats," p. 33. 
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Taking all the facts into consideration, it cannot be said with 
any show of reason and truth that the assignats had a fair trial 
as money. With no established government or sovereignty, 
they were not in any true sense a legal tender. There being 
little revenue collected, they could not be properly honored or 
received in the revenues in any reasonable proportion to the 
amount issued ; and being rude and easily counterfeited, it was 
easy for the counterfeiters to inflate them to the point of worth- 
lessness. There was not a single condition on which to base a 
safe money system in France at the time the assignats were 
issued. Not an enterprise, on the farm, in the shop, or in the 
entire fields of science or industry, could have succeeded with so 
many essential conditions lacking. And yet, in spite of all dif- 
ficulties, the French assignats made the revolution a success. 
They overthrew the monarchy and became the means of per- 
manently subdividing the great landed estates of the nobility 
into homes for the people. 

Mr. Alison, in his "History of Europe," Vol. IV., p. 371, states 
this part of the case very clearly. After mentioning the evils 
arising from the fail of the assignats, Mr. Alison says : — 

On the other hand, the debtors throughout the whole country found 
themselves liberated from their engagements; the national domains 
were purchased almost for nothing by the holders of government paper; 
and the land, infinitely subdivided, required little of the expenditure of 
capital, and beccime daily more productive from the number and energy 
of its new cultivators. These vast alterations in the circulation induced 
social changes more durable in their influence and far more important 
in their final results than all the political catastrophes of the revolution; 
for they entirely altered, and that, too, in a lasting manner, the distribu- 
tion of property, and made a permanent alteration in the form of 
government unavoidable, from a total change in the class possessed of 
substantial power. 

In Vol. VI., p. 3, Mr. Alison further says : — 

A great part of the landed property of the country had passed into 
the hands of several millions of small holders, who might be expected 
to be permanently resolute in maintaining their possessions, etc. 

After the confiscations had converted the great estates into 
" public domain," the assignats became the agency by which the 
lands were subdivided into small homes. The assignats were 
products of the " revolutionary governments." They performed 
a good work in giving homes to the people. As money they 
were precisely as good as the issuing power — no better, no 
worse. They lived as long as the revolution, and went down 
with it. The last insurrection was put down by Napoleon in 
1795 ; the assignats finally fell to the point of worthlessness in 
1796. The revolution fell into the arms of Napoleon, the most 
bitter foe of all forms of paper money. He often said that ho 
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never would issue paper money. But when it came to the test 
he was compelled to do so until by his victories he was able 
to live entirely upon his enemies. Mr. Alison's History of 
Europe, Vol. VII., p. 100, states the manner of his military 
robberies as follows : — 

The victories of Ulm and Austerlitz provided the means of solving 
the [financial] difficulty. From the moment the Grand Army crossed 
the Rhine, it was fed, clothed, lodged and paid at the expense of Ger- 
many. On the 18th of November, an edict of the emperor directed the 
transmission of all funds to the Army of the North to cease, and on the 
18th of December a similar order was given in regard to the Army of 
Italy. Thus the three principal armies of the empire ceased to be any 
longer a charge upon its finances, and the tributary and conquered 
states bore the burden of the greater part of that enormous military 
force by which they were overawed or retained in subjection. This 
system continued without intermission during the whole remainder of 
the reign of Napoleon. 

That was the plan of the "honest money" man for raising 
revenue. All rights of property were as much violated as they 
were by the revolution, and all the rules of honorable warfare 
were set aside as much as they had been by the English coun- 
terfeiters of the French money. 

Now comes another view of the case. Napoleon came into 
power as a pronounced "honest money" man. After he got 
fairly started and became able to live upon the enemy, he issued 
no more paper of any sort. He carried on war on the coin basis 
entirely, getting his coin by all means whatever, both fair and 
unfair. On the other hand, the English government was com- 
pelled to adopt paper. In 1797 coin failed utterly in England. 
The bank paid out its last silver sixpence, and there was no other 
resource but paper. The proper requisite conditions for the 
success of a paper money existed in England, as they did not in 
France during the revolutionary governments. England was an 
organized and responsible government ; it collected and dis- 
bursed revenues; it could give to its money the quality of legal 
tender; and the British paper money was a success. 

Now let us mark the following results of a struggle between 
intrinsic and non-intrinsic money in time of war. It began in 
1797-98. The contest closed in June, 1815, at Waterloo. Na- 
poleon and "honest money" went to the wall. Napoleon was 
taken to St. Helena as an exile. England and her paper money 
triumphed. England became mistress of the ocean; she acquired 
an empire which encircled the globe, and dictated the policies of 
the continent of Europe. Mr. Alison ascribes these successes 
and triumphs to the paper system of William Pitt, and says that 
without it "England would long since have been a province of 
France." 
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After the fall and banishment of Napoleon, when paper money 
had completed its triumph over metal, Sir Archibald Alison 
describes the situation and the cause of national success as 
follows : — 

It would be to little purpose that the mighty drama of the French 
revolutionary wars was recorded in history if the mainspring of all the 
European efforts, the British finances, were not fully explained. It was 
in their boundless extent that freedom found a never-failing stay; in 
their elastic power that independence obtained a permanent support. 
When surrounded by the wreck of other states, when surviving alone 
the fall of so many confederacies, it was in their inexhaustible resources 
that England found the means of resolutely maintaining the contest and 
waiting calmly, in her citadel amid the waves, the return of a right 
spirit in the surrounding nations. 

Vain would have been the prowess of her seamen, vain the valor of 
her soldiers, if her national finances had given way under the strain; 
even the conquerors of Trafalgar and Alexandria must have succumbed 
in the contest they so heroically maintained if they had not found in the 
resources of government the means of permanently continuing it. Vain 
would have been the reaction produced by suffering against the French 
revolution, vain the charnel-house of Spain and the snows of Russia, if 
Britain had not been in a situation to take advantage of the crisis; if 
she had been unable to aliment the war in the peninsula when its native 
powers were prostrated in the dust, the sword of Wellington would 
have been drawn in vain, and the energies of awakened Europe must 
have been lost in fruitless efforts if the wealth of England had not at 
last arrayed them, in dense and disciplined battalions, on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

How, then, did it happen that this inconsiderable island, so small a 
part of the Roman Empire, was enabled to expend wealth greater than 
ever had been amassed by the ancient mistress of the world; to main- 
tain a contest of unexampled magnitude for twenty years; to uphold a 
fleet which conquered the united navies of Europe, and an army which 
carried victory into every corner of the globe; to acquire a colonial 
empire that encircled the earth, and subdue the vast continent of 
Hindostan, at the very time that it struggled in Spain with the land 
forces of Napoleon, and equipped' all the armies of the north, on the 
Elbe and the Rhine, for the liberation of Germany ? 

The solution of the phenomenon, unexampled in the history of the 
world, is without doubt to be in part found in the persevering industry 
of the British people, and the extent of the commerce which they main- 
tained in every quarter of the globe. But the resources thus afforded 
would have been inadequate to so vast an expenditure, and must have 
been exhausted early in the struggle, if they had not been organized and 
sustained by an admirable system of finance, which seemed to rise 
superior to every difficulty with which it had to contend. It is there 
that the true secret of the prodigy is to be found; it is there that the 
noblest monument to Mr. Pitt's wisdom has been erected. — Alison's 
" History of Europe," Vol. VII., p. 1. 

To the suspension of cash payments by the act of 1797, and the power 
in consequence vested iu the Bank of England, of expanding its paper 
circulation in proportion to the abstraction of the metallic currency and 
the wants of the country, and resting the national industry on a basis 
not liable to be taken away either by the mutations of commerce or tlie 
necessities of the war, the salvation of the empire is beyond all question 
to be ascribed. — Alison's "History of Europe," Vol. XIV., p. 171. 
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I will now mention another monetary experiment of great 
interest. I refer to the currency of Argentina, which was one of 
the most diabolical and successful schemes ever concocted by 
greed for the spoliation and enslavement of a nation. The 
Argentine Republic in South America is a country of magnificent 
resources and possibilities. The people are an energetic, hope- 
ful and enterprising race. They have full confidence in their 
own capabilities and powers of accomplishment. With such a 
people and in such a country the great London money power 
found a fat and easy victim. The great financiers found Argen- 
tina a land of promise. They at once set to work to make it a 
land of promises. In the first place there was very little coin in 
the country. That class of money, being continually drawn away 
by the foreign trade, utterly failed to meet the necessities of a 
growing and rapidly developing country. Rather than stop and 
sink into a dead, apathetic barbarism, the people were willing to 
try paper. They appealed to the financiers, who are always 
ready with advice and officious help on such occasions. They 
are always ready to aid a people as the brigand aids the traveller. 

So in accordance with the teachings of the dark ages, they 
instituted a paper currency founded on coin. The coin was not 
there, but it was said to be there ; and the people believed the 
story until somebody wanted the coin. Then the truth came 
out. Coin and confidence having failed, of course the paper 
failed. The effort was to float four dollars of paper on one of 
coin. It was the old, old story, trying to balance a cone on its 
apex. It succeeded awhile in a nervous sort of way, as usual; 
and then, as usual, it failed. There was not a single requisite 
condition observed in either its issue or management, and yet 
it is held up before the world as an example of the failure of 
paper money. It would be just as fair and honest to remove the 
cylinder or piston from a steam-engine, and then pronounce the 
failure of that engine as proof positive that all steam-engines 
must forever fail. 

The financiers also established a mortgage bank in Buenos 
Ayres, to make loans on all manner of landed property. Loans 
were made on long time at six to eight per cent interest, besides 
commissions. A ring was formed between the doctors and 
certain favored brokers, for the absolute control of the business 
of the bank. No one could obtain a loan who did not make 
application through these brokers. And in order to make the 
profits as large as possible, the value of the lands on which the 
loans were made was raised to extravagant figures. The land 
mortgages were called cedidas. Many millions were issued, and 
millions of them went abroad and, eventually, became a coin debt 
against the people. 
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But the real currency of the country was bank paper, issued 
almost without limit. The American consular report for 1884 
says, — 

The original notes were printed in London; they were poorly done 
and easily forged. 

The bank-note printers of London, as already stated, forged 
the Continental currency of this country during the War of 
Independence by the wholesale. They did the same thing with 
the French money in 1790. And these forgeries were committed 
with the sanction and by the authority of the British government. 
The printing of the bank currency of Argentina was an un- 
common opportunity for them. To what extent it was improved 
we have no means of knowing. But it was evidently too good a 
chance to pass unnoticed by adepts, when the notes " were poorly 
done and easily forged," and the dies were in their own hands. 
One authority on the subject says, — 

It was discovered after a time, that, through trickery, there were 
several millions more of this irredeemable paper money than had been 
supposed. 

That fixes the charge of forgery beyond dispute, and how many 
ship-loads of forged currency came from London to Argentina, 
no man will ever know. But when it was loaned to the people 
and to the government, it took the form of gold bonds, on which 
the people must forever pay interest. Those same London 
counterfeiters and their American friends and champions speak 
in derision of the financial experiment in Argentina, as a "cheap 
money paradise." 

In Consul Baker's report for November and December, 1889, 
I find that the republic had afloat at that time, in the form of 
bank currency, $191,000,000, counting nothing for coin or 
counterfeits. Besides the bank currency, they had at that time 
$400,000,000 of paper afloat in the form of cedillas, or land loan 
currency, and the amount was rapidly increasing. This land 
currency could only be redeemed with land through the slow 
process of foreclosure, which was very tedious for everybody 
except the banks, which were specially favored by the laws. It 
was not receivable in the revenues of the government, nor a legal 
tender. It was largely over issued, making, with the bank cur- 
rency, over $600,000,000 of currency for a population of about 
four million people, or about $150 />er cf/jrita, besides the counter- 
feits. 

The report gives a table showing the total foreign public debts 
of the country to be nearly $400,000,000. This enormous sum is 
payable in coin to foreigners. The coin is not in the country, 
and it cannot be had. The bonds have depreciated. The 
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British money lenders have felt the loss. Even the house of 
Baring Brothers, London, was shaken. That great house 
thought it had found a good thing in the Argentine bonds ; and 
so it had. But " It bit off more than it could chew," and was 
choked. If the chewer was thus punished, what shall we say of 
the chewed ? The people of Argentina owe a coin debt to for- 
eigners amounting to about $100 per capita for every man, 
woman and child in the country. Besides that, the people are 
mortgaged to the home banks and speculators to an amount even 
greater. The country is in a deplorable state. It is coming 
to a condition like that of Egypt, when the money lords will own 
everything and the poor laboring people will suffer everything. 
This is a fair specimen of money-power legislation, when the 
speculators and money loaners have their own way in full, as in 
Turkey, Egypt and 6ome other countries. 

The financiers sustain a state as the cord sustains the hanged. — 
Tou88enel. 

If I were asked to say if there is any escape for Argentina 
from her difficulties, I would reply that there is a plain and easy 
remedy if the country can adopt it. But Argentina is so com- 
pletely in the hands of the money changers of London, that the 
country can hardly have any legislation for the benefit of the 
people. The very first step in the way of relief would be a law 
making the coin bonds of the country payable in the same kind 
of money that was borrowed. It is not the custom of the money 
loaners to loan coin, but to loan the cheapest currency they can 
lay their hands on. They usually buy up the cheap currency of 
the country, loan it to the people and to the government, and 
then in due time collect the interest and principal in coin. This 
is the boasted " honest money " system ; and every money loaner 
and speculator swears that it is right, branding anything short 
of it as repudiation. 

But is it not time for peoples and nations to pay less attention 
to what speculators say? Have not the people been turning 
their pockets wrong side out to get the applause of speculators, 
counterfeiters and pirates long enough? Argentina should de- 
clare all bonds payable in the same sort of money and currency 
that was borrowed. That will shut off the demand for coin. 
When not needed coin will remain in sight. The next step will 
be to receive all money of the country in the revenues of the 
government, and make it legal tender for all debts and taxes in 
the provinces and among the people. These steps will raise the 
value of the paper currency and convert it into money. Then 
the present currency should be called in and reissued in the 
highest style of art, and the volume reduced, especially burning 
up ail counterfeits. AVhen the great public creditors are corn- 
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pelled to take the same currency in payment that they loaned, 
they will cease to swell its volume with counterfeits, as inflation 
of any and every sort tends to lessen the value of ail the dollars 
afloat. When it is made the interest of the great counterfeiters 
to watch the lesser ones, a good thing will have been done for all 
concerned. 

Another scheme, known as the John Law financial experiment 
in France, early in the eighteenth century, was very similar to 
the crime against Argentina. It was born of the same parents, 
nurtured by the same spirit of greed, and led to the same baleful 
results. John Law is mentioned in history as the son of an 
Edinburgh jeweller and money changer. After a career of gam- 
bling, duelling and reckless adventure in every capital in Europe, 
he turned his ingenuity to the invention of schemes of finance 
and banking. He went from city to city, seeking acceptance for 
them. He appeared in Paris in 1716, just after the death of 
Louis XIV., when the regent, the Duke of Orleans, was con- 
fronted with " a national debt of more than three billions, which 
made national bankruptcy imminent." 

Here we have three" necessary factors for a new and absurd 
financial scheme : 1, An utter failure of coin to meet the mone- 
tary necyessities of the people ; 2, An impecunious and ignorant 
young king ; 8, A smart and unscrupulous financier. 

The plan was to convert all France and all the colonial posses- 
sions of France into one grand mortgage and basis for the new 
French currency. Twelve billions of francs were loaned to the 
king to pay off his debts ; and every wild scheme, suggested by 
rascality and approved by ignorance, was put into practice, with- 
out any regard for the requisite conditions for a safe and honest 
money system. And yet the John Law money scheme is held 
up to the world as proof that paper money must forever prove a 
failure. As well cite the case of a drunken driver on a six-horse 
coach who should throw his reins to the winds, and then, with 
whip and yells, should start on a mad career through the busy 
streets of a city, as proof that coach driving with horses must 
forever prove a failure. The team should have been properly 
harnessed, the driver well skilled in the use of reins and whip, 
and, especially, he should have been duly sober. Under such 
conditions the use of vehicles drawn by horses is a pleasant and 
profitable success. So with the creation and management of a 
money system. When the proper conditions of success are fairly 
and honestly observed we have an honest money which cheats 
nobody. But when the requisite conditions are not observed, we 
have a dishonest system which cheats the people for the benefit 
of the financiers. 

The shylocks who desire to oppress the people through the 
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scarcity and costliness of their gold have wearied the universe, 
descanting on the failure of paper, in cases where the conditions 
of success were absent. They never mention the cases where 
coin has failed, and great nations have been saved by paper. 

Sir Archibald Alison tells us that coin failed in the Empire of 
Rome after the battle of CannaB, and that the Senate issued an 
inconvertible paper currency for the Roman Empire. "This 
currency," says Alison, " equipped the legions " which gained the 
victories of Metaurus and Zama, and saved the empire. 

In 1171, coin failed utterly in the Republic of Venice. The 
government adopted a paper credit money which fulfilled every 
monetary requirement, making Venice the centre of the world's 
commerce for a period of six hundred years. 

In 1776, coin failed in this country, and our fathers adopted a 
paper currency which gave us our American liberties. 

In 1797 coin failed utterly in England. The Parliament 
adopted a paper currency, which, Mr. Alison says, saved England 
from becoming " a province of France." 

In 1813 coin failed on the continent of Europe. England, 
Russia and Prussia issued a joint paper money, which saved the 
continent of Europe from the power of Napoleon. 

In the United States there were twenty issues of treasury 
notes before the late war. Those issues were receivable in the 
revenues of the government, and were always preferred to coin. 
During the civil war, coin having entirely failed, this country 
adopted various forms of war currency. All of that currency 
which was receivable in the government revenues, was at all 
times as good as gold as long as it circulated ; and all admit that 
the half-legal greenback saved the American union from dis- 
memberment. 

At the close of the Franco-German war, France was stripped 
of her coin by the German indemnity of a thousand millions of 
dollars, besides the heavy levies made on the French cities occu- 
pied by the Germans, and the great cost of her own armies. The 
French nation was on the brink of financial ruin. Yet by the 
liberal use of legal-tender paper, the national recuperation was 
prompt and complete. So thorough and perfect was the financial 
recovery of France that her stock of gold to-day is greater than 
that of any other nation. Thus may it truly be said that when 
coin failed in France, paper saved and enriched the country. 

These are special examples of the virtues of paper money. 
Now let us take a general view: Paper money has been more 
used in this country than in any other ; perhaps more than in all 
others combined. Beginning with the first years of the eighteenth 
century, we have, in a space of about two hundred years, tried 
nearly all the systems of paper known in history. What has 
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been the result? Let Sir Archibald Alison, in his "History of 
Europe," state the case : — 

Thus America, albeit splendidly furnished by all the blessings of 
nature, might have been chained to a slow progress, and at length 
slumbered on with a population doubling, like Europe, in five hundred 
years, were it not for one discovery which supplied all deficiencies, and 
kept it abreast of its destiny. This discovery was a papeb cukrency. 
This powerful agent for good or for evil was never more required, and 
has nowhere produced more important effects, than in the United States 
of America. It is historically known that the establishment of their 
independence, like the successful issue of the war of Rome with Car- 
thage, and Great Britain with Napoleon, was mainly owing to the paper 
bearing a forced circulation, which was so plentifully issued by the 
insurgent states during the course of the contest. — Vol. VI. (Second 
Series), p. 250. 

Thus it appears, in view of all the facts, that paper, and not 
coin, is the savior and developer of nations. In time of war it is 
the only resource of the people, and in time of peace, the best 
device known to man. Give it the same monetary power by law, 
and it is patriotic and true to the country of its birth, in times of 
war and peace. It saves in time of danger, and begets prosperity 
and thrift in times of peace. Sir Archibald Alison suggests that 
a safe and honest money must be "adequate and retainable." It 
must not consist of exportable coin, nor be based on coin, subject 
to the fluctuations of the world's commerce and the wild schemes 
of the gold gamblers. Mr. Alison says : — 

To put this domestic currency on a proper footing, it is indispensable 
that it should be issued by government, and government only. ... It 
belongs to practical men to devise the details of such a system ; but if 
honestly set about by men of capacity, nothing would be more easy of 
accomplishment. And it may be safely affirmed that if the requisite 
change is not made, the nation will continue to be visited every four or 
five years by periods of calamity which will destroy all the fruits of 
former prosperity. — ** History of Europe " (New Series), Vol. VI., p. 119. 

A domestic currency conforming to the conditions set forth in 
the foregoing discussions is an " honest money." Its monetary 
value must be the first and main consideration. The bullion 
value of the material endowed with the monetary function is not 
only of no use, but if it equals or exceeds the monetary value it 
is not to be trusted in times of danger. That one feature makes 
it exportable and unreliable. It makes it a soldier of fortune, 
serving only the rich who can pay most for its favors. Its grent 
bullion value makes it an exportable, fluctuating and "dishonest 
money," dangerous to all who trust it. 
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BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 



Time's finger on the dial of my life 
Points to high noon. And yet the half-spent day 
Leaves less than half remaining! For the dark, 
Bleak shadows of the grave engulf the end. 

To those who burn the candle to the stick, 
The sputtering socket yields but little light. 
Long life is sadder than an early death. 
We cannot count on ravelled threads of age 
Whereof to weave a fabric; we must use 
The warp and woof the ready present yields, 
And toil while daylight lasts. When I bethink 
How brief the past, the future, still more brief, 
Calls on to action, action! Not for me 
Is time for retrospection or for dreams; 
Not time for self-laudation, or remorse. 
Have I done nobly ? Then I must not let 
Dead yesterday, unborn to-morrow shame. 
Have I done wrong ? Well, let the bitter taste 
Of fruit that turned to ashes on my lip 
Be my reminder in temptation's hour, 
And keep me silent when I would condemn. 
Sometimes it takes the acid of a sin 
To cleanse the clouded windows of our souls 
So pity may shine through them. Looking back 
My faults and errors seem like stepping-stones 
That led the way to knowledge of the truth 
And made me value virtue! Sorrows shine 
In rainbow colors o'er the gulf of years 
Where lie forgotten pleasures. Looking forth 
Out to the western sky, still bright with noon, 
I feel well spurred and booted for the strife 
That ends not till Nirvana is attained. 

Battling with fate, with men, and with myself, 
Up the steep summit of my life's forenoon, 
Three things I learned — three things of precious worth, 
To guide and help me down the western slope. 
102 
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I have learned how to pray, and toil, and save: 

To pray for courage, to receive what comes, 

Knowing what comes to be divinely sent; 

To toil for universal good, since thus 

And only thus, can good come unto me; 

To save, by giving whatsoe'er I have 

To those who have not — this alone is gain. 
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some social ideals held by victor 

iiugo. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



For many generations to come the writings of Victor Hugo 
will inspire man in his struggle for a larger and truer life, because 
they are vivified by conscience. They are more than the works 
of an intellectual genius; the quality of human sympathy is 
everywhere present, while not infrequently the prophet or seer 
presents fundamental facts in which the lessons of history and 
the wisdom which alone can exalt humanity are condensed into 
a few electric sentences which thrill the heart and burn great 
truths into the reader's brain. 

All subjects affecting the happiness of man or the elevation of 
the race were as personal to Hugo as though they vitally con- 
cerned his dearest friend. Thus when the news reached Europe, 
that sentence of death had been passed on John Brown the poet 
was affected as though his own son had been condemned. He im- 
mediately wrote an appeal for the prisoner's pardon, as eloquent 
and prophetic as it was earnest and impressive. In it he uttered 
these words, which are thoroughly characteristic of the man and 
his work: "Has a cry of pity time to make itself heard? It 
matters not, our duty is to raise our voice." 

On May 13, 1839, while witnessing "La Esmeralda" in a 
Parisian theatre, word was brought to Hugo that Barbes had been 
condemned to death for the part he had taken in an insurrection. 
Hurriedly entering the green room the poet wrote a few lines to 
Louis Philippe, making a touching allusion to the death of the 
little Princess Mary and the recent birth of the Comte de Paris. 
This appeal for the pardon of a fellow-man was as follows : — 

Oh, by the child that is pone, fled away like a dove, 
Oh, by the prince that is born, and claims your sweet love, 
The tomb and the cradle their messages send, 
Be gracious! show mercy! and pardon extend. 

The message moved the king to tears, and the petition was 
granted. 

These illustrations reveal the breadth or universality of the 
poet's sympathy. Humanity in misery or sorrow ever moved 
him with that divine mother-love impulse which is the keynote 
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in the anthem of humanity's redemption. "Les Miserables " is 
more than one of the noblest works of fiction which the world 
possesses. It is a remarkable social study, a prayer for a higher 
ideal of justice, a heart-cry for a more humane public spirit, a 
noble picture of the divine in man and of the possible evolution 
of the child of an adverse fate from an embittered Ishmaelite to 
the personification of a noble manhood, made luminous by loving 
self-sacrifice. But Victor Hugo went much farther than merely 
stating unjust conditions and portraying the actual working of 
unjust laws. He had an intellectual breadth rare among prophets 
and reformers, which enabled him fully to appreciate the im- 
portance of employing multitudinous agencies in order to correct 
the monstrous social evils which exile joy and crush out hope. 

He was not, however, blind to the fact that there are certain 
broad lines upon which civilization must move if justice, happi- 
ness and progress are to wait upon her footsteps. He knew that 
tyranny might reside elsewhere than in royal palaces, and that 
despotism was as fatal to happiness and development if it mani- 
fested itself through a narrow, intolerant popular spirit as if it 
emanated from a throne. He realized that the brain of man 
must not be fettered by the slavery^ of a mediocrity which still 
worshipped in the graveyard of the past, with its face turned 
away from the dawn. In a word, he saw with prophet vision 
that freedom must always be the handmaid of justice; that liberty 
cannot be exiled from the side of progress if the happiness and 
the moral and intellectual development of men are to mark the 
new time which his keen perception clearly discerned, and for 
the early advent of which he labored with unflagging energy. 
This truth is of paramount importance at the present time, for 
civilization is facing a social revolution which will mark a new 
era for man, provided thoughtful and sincere reformers, who love 
justice more than they value their lives, are wise enough to see 
that no threads of a possible despotism enter the fabric of the 
new social order. This danger was perfectly apparent to Victor 
Hugo, and he frequently pointed out the all-important truth that 
lasting progress without freedom is an utter impossibility: — 

He who is not freo is not a man. Re who is not free has no sight, no 
knowledge, no discernment. Freedom is the apple of the eye, the 
visual organ of progress, and to attempt, because freedom has inconven- 
iences and even perils, to produce civilization without it, would be like 
attempting to cultivate the ground without the sun. 

In the presence of the grave social wrongs wliich oppress the 
people on every hand, there is danger that shallow expediency 
may at times come between the public and the ideal of progress 
which is waited upon by freedom no less than justice; and this 
can be averted only by holding firmly to those things which are 
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so fundamentally right that they compass the full requirements 
of justice without destroying the free development of the indi- 
vidual. Victor Hugo, though one of the most ardent and radical 
social reformers of his day, uttered a solemn note of warning 
along this line thirty years ago. He pointed out the danger lurk- 
ing in the theories of a school of socialistic thinkers who went to 
the barrack for a pattern of government, instead of recognizing 
the root source of social misery and removing it by the estab- 
lishment of just conditions, while guarding liberty and fostering 
individual development. On this point, which impresses me as 
being of transcendent importance, he made the following thought- 
ful observations, thus setting forth his conception of true social- 
ism and avowing himself to be a socialist * : — 

What an aim — to construct the people! Principles combined with 
science, all possible quantity of the absolute introduced by degrees into 
the fact, Utopia treated successively by every mode of realization — by 
political economy, by philosophy, by physics, by chemistry, by dynamics, 
by logic, by art; union gradually replacing antagonism, and unity re- 
placing union; for religion God, for priest the father, for prayer virtue, 
for field the whole earth, for language the word, for law the right, for 
motive-power duty, for hygiene lahor, for economy universal peace, for 
canvas the very life, for the goal progress, for authority freedom, for 
people the man. Such is the simplification. And at the summit the 
ideal. The ideal ! — stable type of ever-moving progress. 

The transformation of the crowd into the people — profound task! 
It is to this labor that the men called socialists have devoted themselves 
during the last forty years. The author of this book, however insignifi- 
cant he may be, is one of the oldest in this labor. "The Last Day of a 
Condemned Prisoner " dates from 1828, and "Claude Geux" from 1834. 
If he claims his place among these philosophers it is because it is a 
place of persecution. A certain hatred of socialism, very blind but very 
general, has raged for fifteen or sixteen years, and is still raging most 
bitterly among the influential classes. Let it not be forgotten that true 
socialism has for its end the elevation of the masses to the civic dignity, 
and that, therefore, its principal care is for moral and intellectual culti- 
vation. The first hunger is ignorance; socialism wishes, then, above all, 
to instruct. That does not hinder socialism from being calumniated 
and socialists from being denounced. To most of the infuriated trem- 
blers who have the public ear at the present moment, these reformers 
are public enemies ; they are guilty of everything that has gone wrong. 
***** 

Certain social theories, very distinct from socialism as we understand 
it and desire it, have gone astray. Let us discard all that resembles the 
convent, the barrack, the cell and the straight line. To give a new shape 
to the evil is not a useful task. To remodel the old slavery would he stupid. 
Let the nations of Europe beware of a despotism made anew from mate- 
rials which to some extent they have themselves supplied. Such a 
thing, cemented with a special philosophy, might easily endure. We 
have mentioned the theorists — some of them otherwise upright and 
sincere — who, through fear of a dispersion of activities and energies, 

* These quotations are taken from different parts of Victor Hugo's wonderful work 
" William Shakespeare," an excellent translation of which has been made by Prof. M. 
B. Anderson and published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 111. 
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and of what they call "anarchy," have arrived at an almost Chinese 
acceptance of absolute social centralization. They turn their resigna- 
tion into a doctrine. Provided man eats and drinks, all is right. The 
happiness of the beast is the solution. But this is a happiness which 
others might call by a different name. 

We dream for nations something besides a felicity made up solely of 
obedience. The bastinado sums up that sort of felicity for the Turkish 
fellah, the knout for the Russian serf, and the cat-o' -nine-tails for the 
English soldier. Let these involuntary philosophers of a possible despot- 
ism reflect that to indoctrinate the masses against freedom, to allow appe- 
tite and fatalism to get a hold upon the minds of men, to saturate them 
with materialism and expose them to the results — this would be to under- 
stand progress in the fashion of that worthy man who applauded a new 
gibbet and exclaimed, "Excellent! We have had till now only an old 
wooden gallows; but times have changed for the better, and here we 
are with a good stone gibbet, which will do for our children and our 
grandchildren!" 

The issue involved is so momentous that the profound truths 
uttered in this warning should receive that calm, thoughtful con- 
sideration which characterizes true statesmanship and marks the 
prophet who is also a philosopher. 

While pleading eloquently for breadth and a due appreciation 
of liberty when reformers sought to bring about a wider measure 
of justice, Victor Hugo recognized the necessity for a union of 
those who loved humanity, truth and progress, against en- 
throned and soulless conservatism. " At the point now reached 
by the social question," he exclaims, "all action should be in 
common. Isolated forces frustrate one another. The hour has 
struck for hoisting the 'All for all.' " Another thought impres- 
sively presented by our author was the sacred trust imposed by 
duty upon high-thinking men and women. There are those in 
life to-day who much resemble the hyena, the tiger, the fox, the 
vulture and the cormorant. There are others who are drones in 
the hive of life. Perhaps we cannot reach these persons by 
appeals to conscience any more than we can the spaniels who 
fawn at the feet of avarice, but men and women of conscience 
will find themselves thrilled by these noble words : — 

To live is to have justice, truth, reason, devotion, probity, sincerity, 
common sense, right and duty welded to the heart. To live is to know 
what one is worth, what one can do and should do. Life is con- 
science. . . . 

There is something beyond satisfying one's appetite. The goal of 
man is not the goal of the animal. A moral lift is necessary. The life 
of nations, like the life of individuals, has its moments of depression; 
these moments pass, certainly, but no trace of them ought to remain. 
Man, at this day, tends to fall into the stomach; man must be replaced 
in the heart, man must be replaced in the brain. The brain — this is the 
bold sovereign that must be restored! The social question requires 
to-day, more than ever, to be examined on the side of human dig- 
nity. . . . 

Thought is power. All power is duty. Should this power enter into 
repose in our age ? Should duty shut its eyes ? And is the moment 
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come for art to disarm ? Less than ever. ... The human caravan has 
reached a high plateau; and, the horizon being vaster, art has more to 
do. This is all. To every widening of the horizon, an enlargement of 
conscience corresponds. We have not reached the goal. Concord con- 
densed into felicity, civilization summed up in harmony — that is yet 
far off. . . . 

Great is he who consecrates himself! Even when overcome he re- 
mains serene, and his misfortune is happiness. No, it is not a bad thing 
for the poet to be brought face to face with duty. Duty has a stern like- 
ness to the ideal. The task of doing one's duty is worth undertaking; 
truth, honesty, the instruction of the masses, human liberty, manly 
virtue and conscience — these are not things to disdain. Indignation 
and compassion for the mournful slavery of man are but two sides of the 
same faculty; those who are capable of wrath are capable of love. To 
level the tyrant and the slave — what a magnificent endeavor! Now the 
whole of one side of actual society is tyrant, and all the other is slave. 
A grim settlement is impending, and it will be accomplished. All 
thinkers must work with that end in view. 

Consecration of self to the cause of human brotherhood — that 
is the august duty which confronts the awakened conscience. 
The poet points out the supreme need, and then places the re- 
sponsibility on the individual. This is not pleasant to the self- 
loving nature. It is easy to place the blame elsewhere, but until 
each individual has made the great renunciation, until each has 
striven to the uttermost, by working, by talking, by voting, by 
writing, and in every way possible, to overthrow present unjust 
conditions and usher in a new day of peace and concord, of hope, 
of justice and freedom, a weight of guilt rests on the soul. Duty 
calls to the conscience. It is the old cry, " Who is on the Lord's 

side? ". 

Nor is it a time when the responsibility can be shifted. If a 

thief is robbing your neighbor, you have no right to close your 
eyes and remain silent; if a murderer is approaching the bed of 
a brother man, your conscience is not quit of guilt if you hold 
your peace ; if a virgin is being polluted and there is a possibility 
that you can save her from contamination, great is your guilt if 
you refrain. Now those hideous wrongs are daily taking place 
through the operation of infamously unjust social and economic 
conditions which can be abolished. And what is more, the vic- 
tims, instead of being three, constitute a mighty commonwealth, 
made up largely of the world's wealth producers. He who closes 
his eyes at a tragic moment like the present, when unjust con- 
ditions are driving strong men to suicide, making paupers of 
thousands, and placing before struggling maidenhood the dread 
alternative of starvation or prostitution, may well expect to find 
blood on his soul when he passes into the to-morrow of life. 

To those who prefer to live rather than to exist, to those who 
love, dream and aspire, to those who are haunted with an ideal, 
Victor Hugo delivered a message couched in these burning words, 
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which comprehend a great renunciation — the dedication of one- 
self to the service of humanity : — 

Let us consecrate ourselves. Let us devote ourselves to the good, to 
the true, to the just. . . . The function of thinkers in our day is com- 
plex. It is no longer sufficient to thiuk — one must love. It is uo Longer 
sufficient to think and to love — one must act. To think, to love and to 
act is no longer sufficient — one must suffer. . . . The future presses. 
To-morrow cannot wait. Humanity has not a moment to lose. Quick! 
quick! let us hasten. The wretched hunger, they thirst, they suffer. 
Alas! terrible emaciation of the poor human body. There is too much 
privation, too much poverty, too much immodesty, too much nakedness, 
too many houses of shame, too many convict prisons, too many tatters, 
too many defalcations, too many crimes, too much darkness; not enough 
schools; too many little innocents growing up for evil! The pallet of 
the poor girl is suddenly covered with silk and lace, and in that is the 
worst misery; by the side of misfortune there is vice, the one urging on 
the other. Such a society requires prompt succor. Let us seek out the 
best. Civilization must march forward; let us test theories, systems, 
ameliorations, inventions, reforms. 

But before all, above all, let us be lavish of the light. All sanitary 
purification begins by opening the windows wide. Let us open wide all 
intellects; let us supply souls with air. Let the human race breathe. 
Shed abroad hope, sow the ideal, do good. One step after another, 
horizon after horizon, conquest after conquest : because you have given 
what you promised, do not hold yourself quit of obligation. To perform 
is to promise. To-day's dawn pledges the sun for to-morrow. 
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BY JAMES G. CLARK. 



"Be still, and know that I am God! " 

This message fell distinct and low- 
While wealth, with steel and iron shod, 

Crushed out the cries of want and woe; 
And from the scourged and bleeding throng — 

As if to end the age-long tryst — ■ 

With eyes rebuking gilded Wrong, 

Shone forth the wondrous face of Christ. 

Men heeded neither voice nor look — 

For Mammon's vampires asked for blood — 
And what were signs and omens took 

The forms of conflict, flame and flood; 
The tempest down the mountains whirled; 

The lightnings danced among the crags; 
And far below the breakers curled 

And raised on high their battle flags. 

The ocean's heart with angry beats — 

Swayed by the earthquake's fiery breath — 
Uplifted cities, troops and fleets 

And hurled them down to wreck and death; 
Then rose the death yell of the Old — 

The old, dark Age of ruthless gain, 
Of crouching thieves and warriors bold 

Who slew the just and robbed the slain. 

For he who led the hordes of Night — 

The Monarch of marauding bands — 
Went down before the Sword of Light 

That flashed upon the plundered lands; 
And stretched upon his mighty bier, 

With broken helmet on his head, 
And hands still clutching brand and spear, 

The King at last lay prone and dead. 

The birds of conquest o'er him swooped 
In baffled rage and terror wild, 

* Inscribed to the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, author of "The Golden Bottle," a story 
at once fascinating, philosophic and prophetic; a new Utopia, which vividly outlines 
the civilization of to-morrow, wherein humanity is emancipated from the despotism 
of capital. 
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The silent Fates around him stooped 

To deck with flowers their fallen child; 

And where the powers of shore and wave 
Together clashed in border wars, 

With systems piled upon his grave, 
They left the meteor-son of Mars. 

The cruel rule of craft and pelf 

Had vanished like a midnight pall, 
The cold, hard motto, " Each for self," 

Had melted into " Each for all." 
For every human ear and heart 

Had heard the message, " Peace, be still! " 
And sought through Freedom's highest art 

For oneness with the Perfect Will. 

The star of strife had ceased to reign, 

And Venus woke with tender grace 
Between the lids of sky and main 

And smiled upon a nobler race; 
And as a brute foregoes its prize 

And cowers before the gaze of day, 
With backward look from baleful eyes 

The wolf of Usury slunk away. 

From ocean rim to mountain height 

All Nature sang of glad release; 
The waters danced in wild delight 

And waved a million flags of peace; 
For he who held the world in thrall 

Through greed and fraud and power of gold, 
Had seen the " writing on the wall," 

And died like Babylon's Hing of old. 
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BY ANNIE L. DIGGS. 



Ox the 9th day of April, in the year of our Lord 1894, a 
strange scene was enacted at the capital city of the greatest 
republic on earth. 

In the police court of the District of Columbia, behind the 
iron grating which separates the spectators from the accused, 
there was ranged a company of forty men. A "captain of 
industry" took the witness stand to answer to the charge of 
" bringing an organized body of men into the city for unlawful 
purposes." This " Captain " Primrose testified that the forty 
arraigned were not vagrants as charged, but men of industry, 
wealth producers, men of sobriety, of honesty, men of trades, 
men of education. Among them were machinists, stove makers, 
gardeners, carpenters, mechanics of various useful sorts. Three 
of them were college graduates, several had strong letters of 
recommendation from former employers, all had lived in the 
East, but had gone west in quest of work. Hard times, like the 
star of empire, had taken them westward, and it was " stay west 
and starve " or get back east where they fondly hoped to find 
better times. 

At San Antonio, Texas, these working-men had entered into 
an agreement to go east in a body, feeling that they would stand 
better chance of obtaining work and of securing humane treat- 
ment in an organized capacity than if they went singly, trudging 
along in ordinary tramp fashion. Their objective point was the 
East, but their purpose was to seek employment along the way 
at every city and town or on the farms, the fortunate ones to aid 
the others. No purpose of intimidation or threat was theirs; 
instead, mutual helpfulness, strengthening of courage, and answer- 
ing each for the other as to good character. Much suffering was 
their lot, sleeping out of doors on snowy ground, with scant 
clothing, scantier food, weary, footsore marches, yet all the time 
courage. Some of the number were young men out of whom 
hope and spirit had not been crushed, and these sang and joked 
and kept the company cheerful. Singly or alone, the usual 
tramp fate of the calaboose, the stone pile, or starvation would 
have been their lot. Organization has been useful to those 
captains of industry, the Vanderbilts, the Rockefellers, the Have- 
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meyers; it also served well this later-fashioned captain of industry 
— Captain Primrose. In the one instance the captains of indus- 
try exploited the labor of others. The result is millions, and 
partnership with the congress of the United States. In this 
later instance the captain is himself a laborer and producer of 
wealth ; result, poverty, homelessness and a place behind the 
bars in the police court of the national capital. Organized in- 
dustrialists, with a real captain of industry in command, are a 
dark menace in these days. 

Between San Antonio and Cincinnati several of the men found 
work. At Cincinnati the usual quest for employment was with- 
out avail, and it was at that point that Captain Primrose and his 
company of forty industrialists walked into the trap which led to 
arrest and imprisonment. The captain had applied to the yard 
master of the Baltimore and Ohio railway at Cincinnati for work; 
failing in that he made a plea for transportation eastward. With 
full knowledge and cheerful acquiescence of the local railway 
officials Captain Primrose and his men were given a box car and 
started on their way. It was known that they had no money and 
understood that no fare was to be asked for. Their car was 
attached to a through train for Baltimore. The unsuspecting 
men little knew that they were being shadowed by a detective 
who telegraphed the police officers at Washington of the oncom- 
ing of a company of men who were travelling toward the capital 
of the United States as an organized body. At a division point 
the box car of industrialists was dropped from the Baltimore 
train and attached to a Washington train. At Eckington, a 
station two miles outside the city limits, a spot for future history 
to mention shamefully, the car was dropped and the entrapped 
men were unloaded. For two hours, fifty-eight stalwart district 
police, some mounted, and four police wagons, had been waiting 
to arrest, search and imprison these work seekers. Searching 
they found as weapons of defence and offence, combs, tooth 
brushes, and the razor of the company barber. Fifty-eight full- 
armed, well-fed policemen moved on in grotesque procession 
guarding the community from forty-one unarmed, travel-worn, 
hunger-faint American citizens whose only crime was poverty. 
Militarism must outnumber industrialism iifty-eight to forty-one 
that the "established order" of society be maintained. 

For two black nights and the intervening Sunday these men 
were incarcerated with thieves, toughs and criminals of other 
sort. Not all the Christians of the city passed that Sunday at 
church; some there were who ^visited llim in prison." 

The shadowing detective tW»k the stand against the men ; he 
knew the car had been freVly given them, yet he testified that 
they had "taken possession, and that the conductor had been 
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afraid to demand fare." The judge laid much stress upon the 
" organized " feature as the dark phase of the case ; that savored 
of evil, that portended mischief. The great effort of the prosecu- 
tion was to stigmatize and prejudge the Coxey case; to warn these 
audacious marching fellows to stay away from Washington. The 
industrial culprits were made to feel that to be Coxeyites would 
be to brand them as dangerous characters, unfit to be outside the 
workhouse or the prison limits. Captain Primrose testified that 
they were in no way connected with Mr. Coxey, had not expected 
nor wished to join the "Commonweal petitioners" — indeed were 
but slightly informed as to Coxeyism and therefore not tainted 
with any bold, bad design to petition congress, their chief con- 
cern being work and " protection," not so much of the congres- 
sional variety, but real protection from hunger and homelessness. 

The Federation of Labor had secured legal counsel. A. A. 
Libscomb and Congressman Hudson of Kansas, without fee, made 
splendid protest against this outrage of human rights, this crime 
against civil liberty. The plot to railroad these men through the 
police court, convict them of vagrancy, stigmatize them as vaga- 
bonds and criminals, and send them to the workhouse as a learn- 
ing to the Coxey commonweal to stay away from the national 
capital — this plot failed. 

It went hard with the prosecuting attorney to lose this case 
against the " tramps," " vagrants," " vagabonds " and " Coxey 
men." But there are some things which even capitalism en- 
trenched behind courts and bayonets is too shamefaced to do in 
broad day and in defiance of law — as yet. 

A thousand men were at the court room door to welcome the 
discharged captain of industry and his fellow workers. 

A square away the statue of Abraham Lincoln looked down 
upon the scene. 

And it all happened in this year of freedom 1 894. 
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A PRESENT-DAY TRAGEDY. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



Ox the night of the 28th of March, 1804, in a little mortgage- 
darkened cottage on Olive Street, in the city of Carthage, Mo., a 
strong man looked for the last time into the hungry eyes of a 
devoted wife and four little children. This man's name was 
John Petersen. He belonged to the patient, proud-spirited, 
taciturn and long-enduring Scandinavian race. He preferred to 
suffer alone in silence rather than beg. For twelve years he had 
lived in the town of Carthage, and the reputation which he had 
made during this long period was that of a strictly honest, 
honorable, steady, industrious laborer. His character was un- 
blemished, and, being a skilful carpenter, until last year he had 
found little difficulty in securing employment. With the panic, 
however, came a cessation of steady work, and during the autumn, 
notwithstanding his persistent and unremitting efforts to obtain 
employment, he found little to do. Since the early part of 
January he had not been able to get work, although he had 
tramped from town to town begging the privilege of earning 
enough money to save his wife and four little children — the 
youngest a baby and the eldest only ten years of age from starva- 
tion. Disappointment met him at every turn. On his home 
rested one of those "certain and unfailing signs of prosperity" 
(?) — a mortgage. He had fallen in arrears $100, and expected 
soon to be exiled from this little home through foreclosure. 

On the night in question a great conflict surged in his breast. 
He had determined to set out early on the following day on an- 
other tramp in search of work. But his children had gone supper- 
loss to bed and he saw the effects of slow starvation in the hag- 
gard face of his wife. He was a man of few words. At length 
lie said, "I cannot leave you and the children to-morrow morning 
without anything to eat, and I am going to get something." In 
vain his wife pleaded with him, saying she would rather beg from 
door to door — something which he understood would be almost 
as terrible for her, possessing that sturdy, independent spirit of 
the Swedes, as for himself. He shook his head and remained 
silent. The clock struck ten, eleven, twelve. The town was at 
rest. Then this industrious, hard-working slave, who was also a 
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loving father and devoted husband, slipped quietly from his home. 
He took no weapons of defence with him. 

II. 

Some time later a policeman on his rounds, while flashing his 
dark lantern into each store as he passed, beheld a man crouching 
behind a counter in a grocery. Quickly rushing to the rear of 
the building, he found a window had been raised fourteen inches. 
The policeman called to the man to surrender, but received no 
answer. He then climbed into the store and started toward the 
man, who had taken down a sack of flour, and had filled a bucket 
with some other provisions. The man ran around the counters 
and tried to get to the open window. Finding this impossible 
unless he could divert the attention of the policeman, he threw a 
scale weight toward him. The weight struck a sack of flour and 
fell on the floor. The oflicer dodged and the man was enabled 
to reach the open window and climb out before his pursuer could 
fire upon him. The oflicer, however, followed, calling to him to* 
stop at once or he would kill him instantly. The man paid nor 
heed. The policeman lired. The fugitive, after continuing his 
flight for some distance, at last fell groaning on the sidewalk. A 
physician was summoned, but before aid could reach him John 
Petersen was dead ! 
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CHILD SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 



i. 

The Child, the Factory and the State, by Alzina Parsons 
Stevens, Assistant Factory Inspector for Illinois. 



He who has seen the misery of man only has seen nothing; he must see the misery 
of woman. He who has seen the misery of woman only has seen nothing; he must 
see the misery of childhood. — Victoh Higo. 

This paper is written to set forth something of one phase of 
the misery of childhood — child labor, and will deal especially 
with the miseries of the wage-earning child in factory and work- 
shop. 

The census of 1880 gave the total number of wage-earning 
children in the United States, in all occupations and industries, 
as 1,118,258. The long-delayed census of 1890 is not yet at 
hand, but two bulletins recently issued, devoted to " Statistics of 
Manufactures," give returns upon child labor in this division of 
industry, some of which will be used in this article. 

Before any of these are quoted the reader must be warned 
that all census figures upon the employment of children are 
invariably too low. They are here used mainly as a basis for 
comparisons. The method by which census statistics upon em- 
ployees are gathered leaves it possible for employers and parents 
to make false returns concerning children. Inclination and 
interest prompt both to "raise" the age of the child at work, 
and most employers are so far ashamed of the practice of employ- 
ing children that each returns less than the actual number. All 
persons who have been officially engaged in gathering statistics 
of the employed, under either municipal, state or national 
authority, know that this is true. 

In the census bulletin just at hand the table of manufactures 
by states gives the total number of employees of both sexes and 
all ages as 4,711,831, the total number of children as 121,494, or 
a little more than three per cent of all employed. "Children" 
in these census reports are males under sixteen years and females 
under fifteen years. 

It is seen by this table that it is not where labor is scarce, but 
where competition for work is keenest, that there is the largest 
percentage of children in the total number employed in manu- 
facture. Thus five children are credited to Wyoming, nine to 
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Arizona, one only to Nevada, while Pennsylvania has 22,417, 
New York 12,418, Massachusetts 8,877. Certainly the older and 
more densely populated states report on a greater number of 
establishments and employees, but that does not affect the com- 
parison between states as to the ratio of children to adults. For 
example, the Nevada report is upon 95 establishments, employ- 
ing 620 persons, only one a child ; while Pennsylvania's report is 
upon 39,336 establishments, employing 020,484 persons, of whom 
22,417 (or about one in twenty-three) are children. 

The colossal mining industry of Pennsylvania, the agricultural 
and mercantile business of the state, not among occupations here 
reported on, also have thousands of children employees. We 
have good authority for assuming that there are now more than 
125,000 wage-earning children in that powerful and wealthy 
state where to-day men are lighting to the death for a chance to 
work, and entire families arc starving because the man of the 
household is idle. 

The authority upon which we base this estimate of Pennsyl- 
vania's wage-earning children is its Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 
In the report from that bureau which constitutes Part III. of the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs, 1886, we 
find the following compilation of the number of wage-earning 
children. Unhappily there is no reason to suppose the number 
has since decreased. Says Mr. McCumant, chief of the bureau : — 

The [1830] census returns for Pennsylvania ctfve the number of youths 
from ten to fifteen years of au;e in the three grand divisions of industry, 
other than manufactures, mechanical and mining [agricultural, profes- 
sional and personal service, trade and transportation] as 4(3,029. There 
can be little doubt that this number was too small at the time the census 
was taken, but assuming it to have been correct, and allowing for the 
natural increase of child labor, there would be in 1887 not less than 
50,000 children thus employed, which added to the 75,000 employed in 
manufacturing and mining, would swell the total number of children 
employed in various occupations to 125,000. 

In giving tables upon children employed in other states, Mr. 
McCamant says : — 

The figures in the tables are based on the census returns which, if 
compiled for other states as erroneously as they were for Pennsylvania, 
will be found much too low. 

CHILDREN AXD THE ILLINOIS FACTORY LAW. 

The Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, established in 1879, 
which has issued seven biennial reports, has never furnished 
any information on child labor in the state. The factory and 
workshop law was enacted by the last legislature and received 
the signature of Governor Altgeld on July 1, 1893. It provided 
for the appointment of an inspector, assistant inspector and ten 
deputy inspectors, of whom Rve should be women, and requires 
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an annual report to be submitted to the governor of the state on 
December 15. Without doubt these reports will in future fur- 
nish much information relative to the employment of children, 
for which the inaccurate census returns are now the only source. 
In addition to the five women deputies, Governor Altgeld ap- 
pointed a woman chief and a woman assistant, positions which in 
all other states having factory inspectors are and have always 
been filled by men. 

As assistant inspector I have seen in eight months much of the 
" miseries of childhood " in the Illinois workshop and factories. 
I am glad of the opportunity to give Arena readers some 
glimpses at these miseries, for " light, more light " on the child 
labor problem will surely lead to a righteous solution of it. 

From the first official report upon our work, now in press, 
which covers the five months between July 15 and December 15, 
1893, Chief Inspector Florence Kelley has kindly given me leave 
to quote. I avail myself of this privilege several times in the 
present paper, confident that no more useful data can be furnished 
on the subject of child labor. 

The provisions of our law have threefold purpose ; to regulate 
manufacture in sweat shops, to establish eight hours as the legal 
work-day for all females, and to regulate and limit the employ- 
ment of children. The sections regarding children read as 
follows : — 

§ 4. No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment, factory or workshop within this state. It 
shall be the duty of every person, firm, corporation, agent or manager of 
any corporation employing children to keep a register in which shall be 
recorded the name, birthplace, age and place of residence of every person 
employed by him, them or it, under the age of sixteen years; and it 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm oi corporation, or any agent or 
manager of any corporation, to hire or employ in any manufacturing 
establishment, factory or workshop any child over the age of fourteen 
years and under the age of sixteen years, unless there is first provided 
and placed on file an affidavit made by the parent or guardian, stating 
the age, date and place of birth of said child; if said child have no parent 
or guardian, then such affidavit shall bo made by tho child, which af- 
fidavit shall be kept on file by the employer, and which said register and 
affidavit shall bo produced for inspection on demand by the inspector, 
assistant inspector or any of the deputies appointed under this act. The 
factory inspector, assistant inspector and deputy inspectors shall have 
power to demand a certificate of physical fitness from some regular 
physician of good standing in case of children who may appear to him or 
her physically unable to perform the labor at which they may be engaged, 
and shall have power to prohibit the employment of any minor that can- 
not obtain such a certificate. 

§ 5. No female shall be employed in any factory or workshop more 
than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight hoursin any one week. 

§ 6. Every person, firm or corporation, agent or manager of a cor- 
poration employing any female in any manufacturing establishment, 
factory or workshop, 6hall post and keep posted, in a conspicuous place 
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in every room where such help is employed, a printed notice stating the 
hours for each day of the week between which work is required of such 
persons, and in every room where children under sixteen years of age 
are employed a list of their names, ages and places of residence. 

The 1890 census bulletin reports upon 20,482 manufacturing 
establishments in this state, and gives the total number of chil- 
dren employed in them as 5,4 2(>. In five months' work we found 
6,576 children in 2,542 establishments, a reason for once more 
challenging census figures, although in our work girls under six- 
teen, as well as boys, are counted children. The census returns, 
it will be remembered, place girls over fifteen years among adults, 
but reckon boys under sixteen as children. 

An immediate good result from the enforcement of § 4 of our 
law was that several hundred children under fourteen years were 
taken from the factories. In Chicago a daily report of these 
children, giving their names, ages and places of residence, was 
forwarded to the compulsory department of the board of educa- 
tion, that truant officers might see the children did not go from 
the factory to the street but to school. In "hardship" cases, 
where there was extreme poverty in the child's family, appeal 
was made for the child by the chief inspector to the School- 
Children's Aid Society or some kindred organization. Before 
our law took effect children seeking work secured from the 
board of education certificates or permits, the purport of which 
was either that the child was over thirteen or that, for reasons 
deemed sufficient, lie or she was granted permission to work 
under that age. Those certificates and permits were secured on 
the mere statement of the child or parent, false statements were 
common, and therefore we found in factories hundreds of children 
who ought to have been and might have been in school. 

Our law applying only to workshops and factories, the board 
of education still issues permits for children under fourteen 
years to work in other than manufacturing occupations. That 
further legislation for the child, extending to mercantile business, 
is needed, will be acknowledged by any person who will stand 
on any one of the main thoroughfares of the business portion of 
our city on a morning between 6.30 and 7.30 o'clock, and watch 
the processions of pale and puny children filing into our great 
dry-goods emporiums, to jump about nine and ten hours a day 
— in holiday season twelve and thirteen hours — to the cry, 
"Cash!" 

A second good result from our very thorough system of hand- 
ling affidavits, and the requirement of the law regarding office 
registers and wall records, is that the number of children em- 
ployed who are over fourteen years and under sixteen years is 
being constantly reduced. Many children to whom we issued 
age affidavits in the first months of our work were found to have 
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been at work two, three and four years, though not yet sixteen. 
To-day no employer in workshop or factory in Chicago thinks of 
putting a child under fourteen at work, and many of them are 
refusing to employ any boy or girl who has not passed the age of 
sixteen years. They "will not be bothered," they say, with 
employees who come under §§4 and 6 of our law. 

Those who have not yet come to see that child labor is 
absolutely and unqualifiedly an economic loss, oppose our law 
as detrimental to the community and an injury to the individual 
child. Specific cases of hardship from the discharge of children 
are cited. No sound economic reasoner will adopt such senti- 
mental tactics. Child labor is good or evil, perse, as it affects 
the child, society and the state. The proposition that it is good 
must be supported by logic and facts of general application ; if 
it be evil, no individual suffering must stand in the way of its 
abolishment. 

Nothing in our work has surprised me more than the revela- 
tion it has been of the migratory methods pursued by employed 
children, and this revelation has for me forever disposed of the 
only argument I could accept in favor of child labor, that it 
afforded a sort of industrial education, a labor capital, for the 
boy and girl who must depend upon manual labor for a livelihood 
in adult years. They talk with insufficient knowledge who say 
it is an advantage to boys and girls to have work because they 
have "steady occupation," "a chance to learn a trade." The 
places where boys and girls are learning trades are the exception. 
The places where fortunes are being built up by employing them 
in droves are the ones where most of them arc found working! 
In these the condition of work and wages is so unsatisfactory 
that employment in them is a mere makeshift. One place will 
be no better than another and one change will follow another. 
It is not a trade that is learned in the great workshops where 
child labor is the foundation of a company's riches. What the 
child does learn is instability, unthrift, trihing with opportunity. 

On Aug. '28, 1803, I inspected a candy factory where I found 
eighty children under sixteen years. Their affidavits were in- 
spected, and sixty-three were found correct and were so stamped. 
The seventeen children without correct affidavits were sent home. 
On September 8 another inspector visited this factory and found 
seventy-one children at work, with sixty-five affidavits awaiting 
inspection. Only one of these bore the stamp of my previous 
inspection, two weeks before. The seventy children were a new 
lot, and all but one of those I had found in this place had flitted 
off to other work. In the same factory on September 11 — only 
three days later, and one of those a Sunday — a third inspection 
found one hundred nineteen children, and another lot of affidavits. 
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This candy manufacturer now wants to employ only girls over 
sixteen. He will find plenty of them, hut he cannot get them at 
four and one half cents an hour, which is the average wage of 
the little girls employed in this trade. 

Concerning this drifting about of children Mrs. Kelley says in 
her report : — 

It is a matter of the rarest occurrence to find a set of children who 
have been working together two months in any factory. They are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow; and while their very instability saves them 
from the specific poison of each trade, it promises an army of incapables 
to be supported as tramps and paupers. The child who handles arseni- 
cal paper in a box factory long enough becomes a hopeless invalid. 
The boy who gilds cheap frames with mercurial gilding loses the use of 
his arm and acquires incurable throat troubles. The tobacco girls 
suffer nicotine poisoning, the foot-power sewing-machine girl is a life- 
long victim of pelvic disorders. But the boy or girl who drifts through 
all these occupations, learning no one trade, earning no steady wage, 
forming no lasting associations, must end as a shiftless bungler, a jack- 
of-all trades, master of none, ruined in mind and character, as the more 
abiding worker is enfeebled or crippled in body. 

ROBBED OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 

The census bulletin classifies the mechanical and manufacturing 
industries of the United States in 1890 in 363 divisions. In 330 
of these the employment of children is reported, the number 
employed in each ranging all the way from less than ten up to 
23,432 in cotton goods factories. More than one third of all the 
children employed are engaged in the manufacture of textiles, 
the total number reported for this industry being 37,105; woollen 
goods come next to cotton goods with 4,626 children at work, 
then hosiery and knit goods employing 3,916, silk goods 2,866, 
the remainder employed in the manufacture of gloves, mittens, 
felt goods, etc. 

These figures call attention to a lamentable fact well known to 
those who have investigated child labor; namely, that these help- 
loss toilers are always found in greatest numbers where the con- 
ditions of labor are most dangerous to life and health. 

In textile manufactures the complicated machinery which is 
necessarily a part of the modern plant threatens the life and 
limbs of the careless child ; the atmosphere, even in those excep- 
tional factories where the best sanitary appliances are in use, is 
not one in which normal development of a growing child is pos- 
sible, and the hours are inhumanly long. 

Another industry in which employment is extremely injurious 
to a child is the tobacco trade, and in this the census returns 
show 8,158 children engaged. Nicotine poisoning, with all its 
insidious effects, finds many more victims among factory children 
than among all the boys who are voluntary devotees of the weed, 
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consumers of the " deadly cigarette " included. A popular war 
is waged upon the cigarette, but have you heard any outcry 
concerning the factory-poisoned child? 

Inspectors unaccustomed to the heavy-laden atmosphere of the 
cigar factory are frequently made ill for days by going through 
one where several hours are required for a thorough inspection, 
including the handling of affidavits for tifty or more children 
employed in the place. The necessity for keeping the tobacco 
leaf damp while it is being handled is the reason given for the 
exclusion of fresh air. To know how a child is affected who 
breathes this atmosphere all day, bent over a tobacco bench, take 
up her hand and examine the shrunken, yellow finger tips, the 
leaden nails; lift her eyelid, and see the inflammation there; 
examine the glands of her neck, her skin ; lay your hand upon 
her heart and note its murmur. Nor does the injury to the girl 
child in the cigar factory end with herself. The records of the 
medical profession show that women who have worked in the 
tobacco trade as children are generally sterile. When their 
children are not stillborn, they are almost invariably puny, 
anaemic, of tuberculous tendency, the ready prey of disease. 

In the glass industry the census returns 6,819 children em- 
ployed. This is another industry where boys are wrecked. 
Other occupations which we have found injurious to children, 
upon which the census returns show from 2,000 to 4,000 employed 
in each, are the steel, iron, brass, furniture, clothing and printing 
trades. 

Among the occupations in which children in Chicago are 
most employed, and which most endanger their health are : 
Frame gilding, in which work a child's fingers are stiffened in a 
short time; button-holing, machine stitching and hand work in 
tailor or sweat shop, the machine work producing spinal curva- 
ture, and for girls other diseases which mean lifelong pain and 
loss of power to bear healthy children, while the unsanitary con- 
dition of the shops makes even hand sewing dangerous; bakeries, 
where children slowly roast before the ovens ; binderies, paper- 
box and paint factories, where arsenical paper, rotten paste and 
the poison of the paints are injurious; boiler-plate works, cutlery 
works, and other metal factories, where the dust produces lung 
disease, the handling of hot metal, accidents, the hammering of 
plate, deafness. In addition to diseases incidental to the trades, 
there are the conditions of bad sanitation and long hours, almost 
universal in the factories which employ children. 

There are wealthy corporations and iirms in Chicago to-day 
holding contracts with the parents or guardians of employed 
children, releasing the employers from liability in case of accident 
to the child. Does any one suppose an employer would hold 
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such contracts as these, unless accidents to those in his employ 
were numerous, and might be made costly if prosecutions followed? 

Ingenious safeguards are a part of the construction of many 
modern machines, but accidents are always possible where oper- 
ators are careless. The proprietor of a line metal stamping fac- 
tory in this city was lately showing me some of the latest patents 
in safeguards on some die machines. I knew children were 
frequently injured in that particular factory, and could not 
refrain, having such good opportunity, from asking why this 
should be so with such machines. The reply was " Accidents 
never happen until the children get careless." This is no doubt 
true, but if it be offered as an excuse for the mutilation of chil- 
dren it is an aggravation, rather than a mitigation, of the crime 
against the child. To be careless is one of the prerogatives of 
childhood. 

Unfortunately our Illinois law as now operative gives us little 
power to remove any child from its place of work because of 
its environment. One recommendation of Mrs. Kelley's report 
is that a law similar to the Ohio law covering this point should 
be enacted in Illinois. The Ohio law empowers factory inspect- 
ors to order the discharge of any child found working in a place 
u where its life or limb is endangered, or its health is likely to 
be injured, or its morals may be depraved by such employment." 
This is the best and most comprehensive enactment I have ever 
seen for the regulation of child labor, though I fail to see how 
its proper enforcement would leave any child in any factory, and 
I observe from the census returns that Ohio still has 0,551 
children in its manufacturing establishments. 

The power of the Illinois inspectors, so far as they have any 
power to require that only healthy children shall be employed 
and these only in safe and wholesome places, is found in the last 
clause of § 4 of the Workshops and Factories Act, already 
quoted. 

If all the physicians whose diplomas entitled them to rank as 
" regular physicians of good standing " were competent to pass 
upon the physical condition of a child, and if all competent 
physicians were too conscientious to issue a certificate that a 
child can continue at "the labor at which it may be engaged" 
without first visiting and examining the place of labor, this health 
inspection clause of our law would serve the purpose for which 
it was intended. What might be done under it to rescue chil- 
dren from death and physical decay is indicated by the following 
extract from Mrs. Kelley's report, concerning health examinations 
that have been made under her personal supervision : — 

During four months 135 factory children have been given medical ex- 
amination at this office. Health certificates were required for these 
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children because they were undersized or seemed to be ill, or were found 
working in unwholesome shops or at dangerous occupations. They 
were children sworn by their parents to be fourteen years of age or 
over. 

Each child was weighed with and without clothing; had eyes and cars 
tested; heart, lungs, spine, skin, joints and nails examined, and 40 
measurements taken. 

Of the 135 children 72 were found sufficiently normal to be allowed to 
continue work. Of the 63 refused health certificates 53 were not 
allowed to work at all, and ten were slopped working in unwholesome 
trades, as tobacco stripping, grinding in cutlery factory, running ma- 
chines by foot power in sweaters' shops, and crimping cans*, these were 
advised to look for lighter work. 

Of those to whom certificates were refused, 29 were undersized, other- 
wise normal; i.e., their parents had probably forsworn themselves as 
to the children's ages. Certificates were refused because of defects to 34, 
or 20 iV per cent of the number examined. 

Several diseases often exist in tho^ame child. There were 14 children 
with spinal curvature, 12 with heart murmur, 6 with lung trouble, 24 
with enlarged glands, 25 with defective sight, 6 with defective hearing, 
and 50 with defective teeth. 

GIULS. 

The examination of girls resulted as follows : — 

From sweat-shops, 30 examined; 5 had spinal curvature: 1 had organic 
lesion of the heart (mitral insufficiency) ; 2 irritable hearts; 2 were 
anamiic, and one of these had incipient phthisis. 

From tobacco factories, 11 were examined; 1 had spinal curvature; 1 
enlarged glands in neck and axilla; 2 defective sight. 

From baking powder factory, 8 examined ;1 had spinal curvature; 1 
enlarged glands; 2 were near-sighted and slightly deaf ; 1 had sore hands 
from using crimping machine; 1 had mutilated forefinger from a swedg- 
ing machine. 

From feather duster factories, 7 examined; 2 had enlarged glands in 
the neck. 

From gum factory, 4 examined; 1 had spinal curvature. 

From candy factories, 16 examined ; 2 had diseases of the skin. 

From book binderies, 4 examined; 1 was amende; 1 had enlarged 
glands in the neck. 

From necktie factory, 1 examined; heart murmur. 

From yeast factory, 1 examined ; normal. 

From cracker bakery, 1 examined; undersized, otherwise normal. 

From box factory, 1 examined; had organic lesion of the heart. 

From pop-corn factory, 1 examined; amvmie. 

Total number of girls examined, 85; certificates granted, 50; certifi- 
cates refused, 35. 

BOYS. 

The examination of boys resulted as follows : — 

From sweat shops, 6 examined; 3 had spinal curvature; 1 hernia; 2 
enlarged glands. 

From cutlery factory, 12 examined; 5 had enlarged glands; 3 tuber- 
culosis; 2 spinal curvature. 

From tobacco factories, examined; 4 had enlarged glands. 

From metal-stamping factories, 10 examined; 2 had enlarged glands; 
1 bronchitis; 1 tuberculosis; 1 spinal curvature; 1 s\ philis. 

From picture frame factories, 3 examined; 1 was amende and had 
enlarged glands; 1 tuberculosis. 

From candy factories, 2 examined; 1 had skin eruptions. 
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From glass sign shop, 1 examined ; normal. 

From shoe shop, 1 examined ; normal. 

From cabinet siiop, 1 examined ; normal. 

From organ factory, 1 examined ; normal. 

From cracker factory, 1 examined; had phthisis. 

From photographic enlargement shop, 1 examined; was anaemic and 
scrofulous. 

Not working, 2 examined; normal. 

Total number of boys examined, 50; certificates granted, 22; certifi- 
cates refused, 28. 

Commenting upon these examinations Mrs. Kelley well says: — 

This record, formed in four months by volunteer work done by two 
busy physicians in the intervals of private practice, indicates an appall- 
ing deterioration of the rising generation of the wage-earning class. The 
human product of our industry is an army of toiling children, under- 
sized, rachitic, deformed, predisposed to consumption if not already 
tuberculous. Permanently enfeebled by the labor imposed on them 
during the critical years of development, these children will inevitably 
fail in the early years of manhood and womanhood. They are now a 
long way on the road to become burdens upon society, lifelong victims 
of the poverty of their childhood and the greed which sacrifices the 
sacred right of the children to school-life and healthful leisure. 

The two volunteer physicians are Dr. Bayard Holmes, of the 
Chicago College of Physicians and Surgeons, who superintended 
the examination of the boys, and Dr. Josephine Milligan, a resi- 
dcnt of Hull House during the past winter, who examined all 
the girls, visiting in every instance the place where each was 
employed, and to whose ardent sympathy in our work, active aid, 
trained skill and well-poised judgment we are debtors. 

Of the reckless employment of children in injurious occupa- 
tions, the following example is one of several given by Mrs. 
Kelley in her report : — 

Jaroslav Huptuk, a feeble-minded dwarf, whose affidavit showed him 
to be nearly sixteen years of age, weighed and measured almost exactly 
the same as a normal boy aged eight years and three months. Jaroslav 
cannot read nor write in any language, nor speak a consecutive sentence. 
Besides being dwarfed, he is so deformed as to be a monstrosity. Yet 
with all these disqualifications for any kind of work, he has been em- 
ployed for several years at an emery wheel, in a cutlery shop, finishing 
knife blades and bone-handles, until, in addition to his other misfortunes, 
lie is now tuberculous. Dr. Holmes, having examined this boy, pro- 
nounced him unfit for work of any kind. II is mother appealed from 
this to a medical college, where, however, the examining physician not 
only refused the lad a medical certificate of physical fitness for work 
but exhibited him to the students as a monstrosity worthy of careful 
observation. He was finally taken in charge by an orthopaedist, and 
after careful treatment will be placed in a school for the feeble-minded. 
The kind of grinding at which this boy was employed has been pro- 
hibited in England for minors since 1803, by reason of the prevalence of 
grinders 1 phthisis among those who begin the work young. 

Of the reckless issuance of certificates by physicians, Mrs. 
Kelley says : — 
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If tlie certificates are granted merely pro forma, upon the representa- 
tion of the employer and the child, the object of the law is nullified. 
The physician who grasps the situation and appreciates the humane 
intent of the law, will always find time to visit the factory and see under 
what conditions the child is working. Otherwise his certificate may be 
worse than valueless, and may work a positive injury to a child whom 
the inspectors are trying to save from an injurious occupation. Thus a 
healthy child may wish to enter a cracker bakery, and unless the phy- 
sician visits it,, and sees the dwarfish boys slowly roasting before the 
ovens, in the midst of unguarded belting and shafting, a danger to health 
which men refuse to incur, he may be inclined to grant the certificate, 
and thereby deprive the child of the only safeguard to health which the 
state affords him. Similar danger exists in regard to tobacco, picture- 
frame, box, metal-stamping and wood-working factories. 

The following example is given in the report : — 

A delicate-looking little girl was found in a badly ventilated tailor 
shop facing an alley, in the rear of a tenement house. The bad location 
of the shop, its vile atmosphere, and the stooping position of the child 
as she worked, led the inspector to demand a health certificate. Exami- 
nation at this office revealed a bad case of rachitis and an anteropos- 
terior curvature of the spine, one shoulder an inch higher than the 
other, and the child decidedly below the standard weight. Dr. Milligan 
endorsed upon the age affidavit: " It is my opinion that this child is phys- 
ically incapable of work in any tailor shop." The employer was notified 
to discharge the child. A few days later she was found at work in the 
same place, and the contractor produced the following certificate, 
written upon the prescription blank.of a physician in good and regular 
standing: "This is to certify that I have examined Annie Cihlar, and 
found her in a physiological condition." A test case was made, to 
ascertain the value of the medical certificate clause, and the judge 
decided that this certificate was void, and imposed a fine upon the 
employer for failure to obtain a certificate in accordance with the word- 
ing of the law. The child then went to another physician, and obtained 
the following certificate: " To whom it may concern: This is to certify 
that I have this day examined Annie Cihlar, and find her in my opinion 
healthy. She is well developed for her age, muscular system is in good 
condition, muscles are hard and solid ; lungs and heart are normal. The 
muscles of right side of trunk are better developed than upon the left 
side, which has a tendency to draw spine to that side. I cannot find no 
desease [sic] of the spine." * The sweater, taught by experience, declined 
to reengage this child until this certificate was approved by the in- 
spector, and the inspector of course declined to approve it. 

Not always, however, does the illiteracy or ignorance of the 
physician furnish us the opportunity of having certificates issued 
by him declared worthless. Too often certificates have been 
furnished which are according to the letter of the law, when the 
physician issuing them has never seen the factory where the 
child is employed, and is ignorant of the effect upon the child of 
the work it is doing. For issuing certificates physicians charge 
from fifty cents to two dollars, and one frequently costs more 
than the child's earnings for a week. We offer the examinations 
and the certificates free of cost, but because employers know that 
certificates will not be given by our physicians unless the child is 
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really able to work and the factory conditions are good and safe, 
tiny forbid the children to come to us, and force them to go to 
physicians they name. 

In trying to save children from accidents, we have had to meet 
and succumb to the same obstacle. In a great metal stamping 
establishment the chief inspector recently called the attention of 
the head of the wealthy firm to the danger to which his employees 
were exposed because of unguarded * shafting and machinery. 
There were a number of minors in the factory, and she notified 
the gentleman that, because of this danger of death or mutilation, 
she required a heaitli certiiicate for each of them. A week later 
a deputy inspector was sent to the factory and found a health 
certificate, in proper form, on file for every minor employed. 
One of these certificates was already superfluous. The little boy 
for whom it had been obtained had been killed in the factory the 
day before. 

Some day, we hope, the factory law of Illinois will be improved 
in many respects, and among other things will provide for inspec- 
tion of machinery, boilers and elevators, clothing the inspectors 
with power to order any necessary changes. In older states, 
where by successive acts of legislatures a labor code has been 
built up, such laws have been enacted. Our power under the 
present law I have indicated. The limitations of the law are 
already keenly felt by those who have benefited by its provisions, 
and there is much talk of legislation in the near future to extend 
its scope. To the agitation and persistence of the intelligent and 
organized wage-workers of the state is due all credit for the law 
of 1893. In the hands of the same men and women lies the 
power to secure further legislation in the interest of labor, when- 
ever they may determine to have it. 

ROBBED OF EDUCATION. 

The school census of Chicago for 1892 gave returns showing 
4,194 males and 4,588 females — a total of 8,732- — between the 
ages of six and fourteen years. who were not attending any 
school. The number of those between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one years who could not read or write the English lan- 
guage was returned as 4,458. Mr. Albert G. Lane, county super- 
intendent of public schools, in an address before the Chicago 
Methodist Union, Jan. 23, 1S94, said: — 

There are between 3,000 and 4,000 boys and girls in Chicago that may 
he practically called waifs so far as home influences are concerned; they 
are not in the schools, but arc out upon the streets, and are finding their 
way to the county jail and to the bridewell. A compulsory educational 
law was passed with the expectation of effectually dealing with this 
problem of the care of the waifs, and yet last year 743 children under 
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sixteen years of age were sent to the bridewell, and 1,641 others, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years, imprisoned. 

By letting these children remain outside of the school and on the 
streets, we are training them for the future criminals of this great city. 
The state or city should take hold of them and compel them to attend 
school. If they are incorrigible an institution should be provided where 
they could be placed and kept until they become submissive. There is 
absolutely nothing being done to-day for these waifs, and it is the duty 
of every citizen to insist that the state take hold of this great problem 
that now confronts us. 

We heartily concur in Mr. Lane's demand that the state take 
hold of the problem of common-school education for all its chil- 
dren, and to these 3,000 and 4,000 waifs we would insist shall be 
added the 6,576 children our live months' inspections found in 
the factories. 

At this writing (March, 1894) the school census of Chicago for 
the current year is being taken. From an examination of the 
reports already handed in, a writer on one of the morning news- 
papers reaches the conclusion that the completed returns will 
show the total number of unemployed to be very much below 
the anticipated figures. (To ascertain the number out of work 
was made a special feature of this school census.) He further 
says : — 

In spite of the fact that Chicago is a city largely made up of foreign- 
born people, the school census of 1894 will show that nearly all the chil- 
dren now in the schools were born in this country. A mere glance at the 
sheets turned in every day proves that a very small percentage of the 
school children are foreign-born, even in the cases where both parents 
are recorded as natives of some foreign country. All the little Bohemian 
and Polish children *of the west side, all the German boys and girls who 
roll on the grass of Lincoln Park, and all the Irish lads who carry dinner 
pails down to the foundry are just as American as is the man whose 
remote ancestor gave the Indian chief a string of beads and a keg of 
rum in exchange for a township. This school census of 1894 will demon- 
strate that a cosmopolitan city may become an American city in short 
order, if only there are children growing up all the time. 

After reading this very Chicagoesque paragraph, I looked over 
the reports of the medical examinations made in the factory 
inspector's office in February, 1894. The total number of chil- 
dren examined during the month was forty-six. In answer to 
the question, "What is your father's occupation?" in fifteen cases 
the reply set down was " Out of work." To the question, " Is 
your father living or dead?" the answer in six cases was "Dead." 
Here were twenty-one families out of forty-six without the 
natural bread winner. 

In only one instance was the child the only one in the family, 
but in sixteen cases the child was the only member of the family 
at work. In eighteen cases the number of members in the family, 
parent or parents included, was six or more than six. The 
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highest number was a family of sixteen persons, for whom one 
fourteen-year-old girl is at present the only provider. 

The nativity of these children is divided as follows : Born in 
the United States, 11, all of foreign parents; in Germany, 10 ; in 
Poland, 9; in Bohemia, 9; in Russia, 4; in Hungary, Austria 
and Canada, 1 each. 

Twelve of the children spoke very broken English, or none at 
all, and could neither read nor write English. Of the entire 
forty-six only three were found in really normal condition. Of 
the hundreds of children the inspectors found at work during the 
month, these forty-six were ordered to procure medical certifi- 
cates because something in their physical condition or their shop 
surroundings indicated that they were not fit to work where 
found. But the conditions of home life, and the lack of school- 
ing for the forty-six, as shown by these reports, is likely to be, in 
equal proportion, the condition of the rest of the hundreds who 
were not examined. 

From the forty-six cases the following are selected to show 
how very " American " are the children we are u growing up " in 
factories. 

Nettie Zelusky, born in Poland ; 15 years old ; father out of 
work ; has also mother and 7 brothers and sisters; no one work- 
ing in the family but herself ; has been running sewing machine 
in sweat shop 2 years ; weighs 90 pounds ; speaks broken 
English. 

Frances Petilewicz, born in Poland ; age 14 years, 4 months ; 
father a bricklayer out of work; is fifth-born in a family of 14 
children; working in sweat-shop; 13 years in this country; 
barely understands English and speaks it very brokenly ; never 
attended public school. 

Nellie Baizer, born in Poland; age 15 years, 1 month; machine 
operator in sweat shop; 9 years in the United States; cannot 
speak a word of English, nor read in any language; did not know 
whether or not her father was working, nor how many brothers 
and sisters she had. 

Annie Vodoraske, born in Bohemia; age 14 years, 1 week; 
speaks broken English ; has been working in a sweat shop 11 
months ; father out of work ; only one working in a family of 
G; earns 75 cents a week. 

Kate Platkoeska ; born in Germany of Polish parents; 16 
years old and 4 years in America ; does not know her letters ; 
oldest of five children ; has been working a year. 

Bessie Ridwiska, born in Poland ; did not know her age; four 
years in Chicago ; cannot read in any language ; cannot speak 
English ; works in sweat shop. 

Kate Fetissoch, born in Poland; 14 years old, and has been 
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working in sweat shop 2 years ; 7 years in the United States ; 
cannot speak English. 

Samuel Greenburg, born in Russia; age 16 years, 6 months; 
works in tin shop ; does not know his letters. 

We cannot compile such records as these, we cannot pass in 
review the hundreds of children of whom these are types, and 
feel confident that we can have " an, American city in short order 
if only there are children growing up all the time." So much 
depends upon how they are growing up ! 

The condition of illiteracy among factory children is the same 
wherever they are found, unless the state steps in between the 
greedy or unfortunate parent and the unscrupulous employer, and 
the child victim. The New York factory inspectors reported to 
the legislature of that state in January, 1887 : — 

Thousands of children born in this country or who come here early in 
childhood are unable to write; almost as many are unable to read, and 
still other thousands can do little more than write their own names. 
Possibly one third of the affidavits of the parents examined by us in the 
factory towns were signed by a cross mark, and it seems to us that when 
the children who now require these affidavits grow up and have children 
of their own about whom to make affidavits, the proportion of cross 
marks to the papers will n«>t be decreased. Very few American-born 
children can tell the year of their birth, the state they live in, or spell 
the names of their native towns. Extended experience and close ques- 
tioning have satisfied the inspectors that something ought to be done 
by the state to educate those who are now on the verge of manhood or 
womanhood. 

In 1889 the New York law was amended so as to require that 
factory children under sixteen years must have at least a rudi- 
mentary education in English. If a New York inspector now 
finds a child who cannot read intelligently a sentence from a 
morning paper, and who cannot write his or her name legibly, 
such child may be sent from the factory and ordered to school. 
A similar course is pursued in Massachusetts, that state also hav- 
ing an educational qualification in its factory law. Our Illinois 
law does not yet touch upon the question of the factory child's 
education. 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE FACTORY CHILD. 

Those who know most of factory life conditions will be first to 
say that considered as a place for moral training the factory is 
little better than the streets. Certainly there are manufacturing 
establishments where the moral tone is as healthy as in a well- 
ordered home, and where the environment in no way suggests or 
is provocative of vice. But these model establishments are dis- 
tinctly not those where wealth is being accumulated from child 
labor. 

There are factories in which dissolute adults are employed 
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among children, and sow their moral pestilence unchecked; where 
petty bosses tempt young girls to evil courses, and the example 
of trifling favors shown one poor, weak girl who yields demoral- 
izes many more. There are factories where the very sanitary 
arrangements expose children to temptation and disease, and the 
rules violate their natural modesty. There are factories in which 
children are worked into the late evening hours, and then turned 
out unprotected to seek their homes by streets where the im- 
moral side of life is at such hours opqnly flaunted, and vicious 
lures draw the unwary steps of tired boys and girls down to 
moral death. There are factories in which the entire roll of 
female help is made up of young girls who are grouped at work 
with men so vile that the presence of a woman of mature age 
scarcely checks their flow of ribaldry. There are factories where 
one of the hourly occupations of little boys and girls is to run to 
the beer saloons with the pails of the older workmen.. These are 
glimpses at conditions among which factory inspectors find the 
little children working, of the environment of a child in that class 
of factories run by employers who fatten on child labor. 

Not every waif, not every factory child, becomes an invalid or 
a criminal, a menace to society or a burden upon it ; but that any 
so environed with evil in the most crucial years of a human life 
— the formative years — pass through to sound manhood and 
womanhood is a miracle. Whether the child becomes the victim 
of our present industrial system through the neglect, the greed 
or the misfortunes of those who should be its natural protectors, 
it is not responsible for its condition. It is robbed of childhood, 
of education, of health, of innocence, even of the desire for 
knowledge, happiness and virtue, and for all its losses some one 
other than the child is responsible. The question arises, and one 
day it must be answered, What power can be invoked for the 
child's protection ? 

THE STATE AND THE FACTORY CHILD. 

Society and the state are impoverished when material out of 
which useful citizens could be made is recklessly wasted, ruth- 
lessly ruined. To every child of the state, for the sake of society 
and the common good, leaving the child's own needs and rights 
out of the question, should be guaranteed an education, and an 
education that should be more than a mere absorption of primary 
school teachings. " Character development must be the keynote 
of to-morrow," says Editor Flower in The Arena. For the 
child of to-day should be provided all those conditions which will 
give it fair opportunity to develop on the morrow into the man 
or woman of good health, sound brain and clean life. From our 
present relation toward the child to this just and ideal one is 
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a long distance to travel, and doubtless many way stations will 
mark the advance. But let us set out. The start will be some- 
thing. 

A demand for the abolition of child labor would be a good first 
step, and it is one that will early be taken if the spirit of reform 
be directed to an investigation of the evils of child labor. It is 
doubtful if any one who has made such investigations, officially 
or unofficially, would refuse to subscribe to these four 
propositions : — 

1. No child should operate a machine by its own physical 
power. 

2. No child should be allowed among steam-driven or elec- 
tricity-propelled machines. 

3. No child should be suffered to stand all day, or sit all day. 

4. No child should be shut all day within the walls of a factory, 
a workshop, a mine, a store or an office. 

If all the world, or even an active minority of those who move 
the world — and the legislators — can be brought to consider 
these propositions, child labor will cease, for every child at work 
to-day, except those employed in agriculture, is subjected to not 
less than two of these conditions. 

It is high time, too, that the citizens of this republic recognize 
the right of every child to a good common-school education. 
The evening school cannot and should not afford the only educa- 
tion to which the child is entitled. When a child has worked 
all day it is unfit, physically and mentally, for study. It is 
cruelty to suggest such a substitute, and folly to expect general 
good results where it has been adopted. This proposition will 
not require argument or illustration for any father or mother of 
little children. 

The short-term school is not a satisfactory substitute for the 
full term of a school year. On the contrary, it serves as an 
avenue through which the employer, the parent and the child 
escape compliance with any compulsory features of school or 
factory laws. Wherever the three-month limit to a child's 
school year is allowed an inspector always finds that the children 
have "just been to school," or are going next week, or next 
winter, or some other time than the particular time when their 
schooling is being investigated. 

The factory system for children and the common-school sys-- 
tem will never flourish together. Because we have tolerated the 
one, we have caused the other to be non-effective where it is 
most needed. It is time to change this. In the present paper 
we can only outline suggestions as to the means and methods to 
be pursued in this crusade. Neither the helpless child nor the 
helpless or guilty parent can be counted on for the work. As 
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for the employer, he whose profits are ground out of child labor 
can have no other interests in the common schools than that of 
the wolf in the sheepfold. 

There should be, it seems to me, no shrinking from the proposi- 
tion that it is the duty of the state, and its best policy as well, to 
see that all its children are in school until they have reached and 
passed the age of sixteen years. The right of the state to com- 
pel school attendance is conceded. It should also exercise the 
power of making that attendance effective by providing school 
books — ay, even food and clothing if need be. Whatever may 
be necessary to the' achievement of the purpose for which the 
common school was founded, the state may with propriety be 
called on to secure and to administer. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The growing altruistic spirit of our age, the trend of recent 
legislation, an awakening public conscience, give promise that 
the day of these suggested changes may be nearer than the un- 
observant are aware. Labor laws are yearly raising the age 
under which children may not be employed, prohibiting their 
employment in mines and other dangerous occupations, and 
imposing restrictions which make their labor less and less profit- 
able to a manufacturer. 

In states where these laws are operative and enforced, reports 
show a diminishing number of children employed. Thus the 
New York inspector says in his report for 1893 that the number 
of children under 16 years found employed during the year is a 
fraction under 34 in each 1,000 persons, as against 38 in 1,000 in 
1892, and 112 in 1887. The decrease in 1893 was 70 per cent 
over 1886, when the law restricting employment of children first 
went into effect in that state. A census bulletin of 1890 gives 
the total number of children employed in 167,844 establishments 
of 100 cities as 52,414. In the census of 1880 returns from the 
same cities showed 92,821 children in 78,033 establishments. 
There are certainly hundreds less children at work in Illinois to- 
day than there were eight months ago, when our law took effect. 

Sentiment adverse to the exploitation of children is gathering 
momentum in many unnoted directions. A curious illustration 
of this has been shown in prosecutions of employers for violations 
of the child-labor sections of our law. Where jury trials have 
been demanded, the court has found it almost impossible to get 
men to serve who would say that they were u not opposed to 
child labor," and therefore could "give the defendant a fair 
trial." 

Public opinion will sometime settle aright this question of the 
relation of the state to the child. Public opinion will sometime 
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eliminate the factory from the child's life. Public opinion will 
sometime cause to be entered as formal judgment that a nation 
that suffers child labor is unchristian and uncivilized, its code of 
laws inhuman, its people without moral sense or moral courage. 
And when that time comes, the public will say it has always held 
such opinion ! 
Speed the day ! 

II. 

Child Labor ax Obstacle to Industrial Progress, by 
Alice L. Woodbridge, Secretary of New York 
Working Women's Society. 

It seems strange that in an age of progress like the present 
so little consideration is given to the subject of child labor. 
Those who hope for radical changes in our social and industrial 
systems seem oblivious of the fact that the employment of 
children is one of the greatest obstacles to be overcome. 

The evil effects of child labor are manifested in many ways. 
It is a fact beyond dispute that wages are lower, hours of labor 
generally longer, and the quantity and quality of production in- 
ferior, in the industries in which children are employed. In the 
mad race of competition merchants and manufacturers take no 
thought for the morrow. They do not realize that the employ- 
ment of cheap labor retards production 'and eventually closes the 
market to all. They ignore the fact that the working classes are 
the purchasing classes, and that by employing children at reduced 
wages they lessen the opportunities of employment for adult 
workers and the consumptive powers of the community. 

In 1880 there were 1,118,000 children under sixteen years of 
age employed in mines, factories and mercantile establishments 
in the United States; this about equalled the number of able- 
bodied adult workers who were unemployed and dependent upon 
public or private charity. 

We are apt to think of child labor as an old-world idea, prob- 
ably because the majority of child workers are the children of 
foreign-born parents ; but many of the countries of Europe have 
far more efficient laws regarding the employment of children 
than at present exist in this country. As yet but twenty-one 
states have enacted laws restricting the employment of children 
in factories, and but five have placed restrictions upon the 
employment of children in mercantile establishments. No doubt 
one of the greatest inducements for immigration to this country 
lies in the opportunities of employment for children, and is taken 
advantage of by shiftless and unscrupulous parents who see in 
coming here a chance of being supported. 
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Many of our most intelligent citizens favor the employment of 
children, and point with more or less pride to the fact that they 
commenced work at the age of ten or twelve and are none the 
worse for having done so ; but such people do not realize that 
the conditions of employment to-day are very different from 
those of twenty-five years ago. Labor-saving machinery does 
not by any means signify economy of physical strength. The 
general conditions of labor are often far more exhausting than 
before the age of invention. Although it is possible for young 
children to operate powerful machinery, yet it is often the case 
that as much ability is required of the machine minder as of the 
skilled artisan. We would consider it very inhuman to require a 
child of twelve to become a skilled mechanic, yet the labor per- 
formed by children is often as arduous. Thousands of young 
children operate machinery running at the rate of twenty-five 
hundred revolutions a minute while hand and brain must keep 
in pace. Adult workers find the noise and jar of machinery a 
constant wear upon the nervous system ; what, then, must be the 
effect upon the undeveloped child? 

Few realize what children employed in factories must endure. 
In our textile factories children walk twenty miles a day. Two 
thirds of the yarn manufactured in this country is spun by chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. In our thread mills children 
walk nearly as many miles. In button factories children 
eyelet twenty gross of buttons a day. In our great feather 
factories all through the hot weather children stand ten hours 
daily steaming feathers over pipes from which volumes of hot 
vapor are constantly escaping. Our postmen and policemen work 
but eight hours daily, and have the benefit of fresh air and sun- 
shine ; but the children 6i tender years are constantly running to 
and fro in the vitiated atmosphere of our mercantile establish- 
ments, from ten to sixteen hours daily. Those employed as 
stock girls are seldom allowed to use the elevators and are all 
day bearing heavy burdens up and down long flights of stairs. 
The average wages of these children is but $l.f>0 per week and 
they are fined for absence, tardiness and all mistakes. It is fre- 
quently the case that children are promoted to the position of 
saleswomen yet receive the wages of cash girls. Many mer- 
chants claim that they cannot conduct business without a system 
of fines because of the indifference of employees to their work; 
but the very system, the constant surveillance of floor walkers and 
superintendents, the stern exactions of business, are incentives 
to indifference. The majority of these children are engaged for 
low wages because they are incapable of performing the duties 
required of them and then fined for their inability. 

It is often stated that children are better off at work than they 
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would be at home, as they live generally in tenement-house dis- 
tricts where associations are not conducive to morality ; but the 
fact that their associates in workshops and factories are also from 
tenement-house districts seems to be overlooked, and the moral 
atmosphere of places where children are employed is seldom 
superior to that of the tenement house. Immorality among 
working people is generally the result of physical and mental de- 
generation, and one of the strongest arguments against the em- 
ployment of children is that they are the offspring of the working 
people. The children of the so-called upper classes are far better 
able to perform labor than the children of the poor. The ma- 
jority of our child workers inherit weakened constitutions from 
overworked and underfed parents ; they are born with unnatural 
cravings for nourishment, for rest, for recreation, and they need 
larger opportunities for development than the children of the 
more fortunate classes. 

In states where factory laws are enforced inspectors tell us 
that it is impossible to judge accurately the ages of the children 
employed because children of the poor are stunted in growth. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the mental faculties are also 1 slow in 
developing, and it is certainly a great injustice to require of such 
children tasks more arduous than are placed upon the well- 
developed child. Our most eminent physicians say that no 
healthy child should be employed before the age of fifteen, and 
then only for half the time required of adult workers. 

The majority of child workers have tenement-house homes. 
They leave the vitiated atmosphere of shop or factory for the 
yet more loathsome atmosphere of the tenement. Exhausted by 
the long day's work they go home to scanty food, hard beds and 
crowded rooms. The limits of home are too narrow for common 
decencies to exist. They rise unre freshed from their slumbers 
and go forth with appetites unsatisfied. With mind and body 
exercised far beyond the natural limits, it is impossible for them 
to appreciate the innocent pleasures of childhood; they become 
the victims of abnormal appetites and desires and moral degenera- 
tion naturally follows. This is proven by the fact that seventy 
per cent of the children in reformatories are the offspring of the 
working people. 

Many believe that it is necessary for children to be employed, 
that often families could not exist without the assistance of the 
children, and that it is the duty of the child to sacrifice itself to 
the parent. Yet statistics prove that the employment of children 
reduces rather than increases the family income. In our large 
manufacturing towns where entire families are employed it is 
often the case that the wages of adults become so reduced that 
the head of the family finds it to his interest to assume the house- 
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hold duties while wife and children become the bread winners of 
the family. Under the sweating system the competition which 
has forced the youngest children to become bread winners has 
also steadily reduced the wages of the entire family. 

In urging the duty of the child to its parents the far more 
binding and important obligation of the parent to the child is 
often forgotten. Those who take upon themselves the position 
of parents should remember that every right has its attendant 
duty and that it is the duty of the parents to provide for the 
highest physical, mental and moral development of their off- 
spring. The inhumanity of the parent to the child is often the 
direct cause of man's inhumanity to man. To force a child whose 
only inheritance is a weak constitution into employments which 
require the fullest development of mind and body is an act 
which out-Herods Herod. 

The average child worker is looked upon simply as the manipu- 
lator of a machine. No thought is given to the fact that it pos- 
sesses powers which if developed would add inestimably to its 
own and the general happiness. Its worth is estimated by the 
pitiful dollars which it brings to its parents, the increased profits 
which it brings to its employer. Its mind becomes permeated 
with the selfishness and greed which have thus far turned the 
civilization and enlightenment of all nations into a curse to the 
masses ; it is starved in body, warped in intellect, corrupted in 
morals and an impediment to all progress. 

The prosperity of all nations lies in the development of the 
working classes. Humanity is ever interdependent. Invention 
is so fast increasing that it is but a question of a few years when 
the productive powers of the country will exceed the consumptive 
powers. Increased enlightenment means increased needs, and it 
is necessary for the general welfare that all classes shall attain 
the highest state of civilization possible. Upon the weak shoul- 
ders of our child laborers depends to a great extent the welfare 
of the nation, and it is to the interest of all humanity to see that 
every possible opportunity for mental, moral and physical devel- 
opment is obtained for them; if they are deprived of these 
rights by the unscrupulous it is the duty of the state to protect 
them, and strenuous efforts should be made in their interest. 
The present laws regarding the labor and education of children 
are utterly inadequate, and further legislation should be enacted. 
It is far better that the cases where child labor seems necessary 
should be cared for by the state than that so many children 
should be made the victims of grasping employers. Life is 
worth more than meat, and character than money bags. 
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III. 

Data Compiled and Condensed from the Original Sources, 
by Professor Thomas E. Will, A. M. 

From fifth report of Industrial Statistics for Rhode Island, 
1891 : "We find then in Rhode Island children who are obliged 
to work to support honest but poor parents, children who are 
obliged to support indolent parents, and children who are obliged 
to add their mite to the fund of greedy parents. In every con- 
dition of the parents the child is the sufferer." P. x. 

Opinions and reports of superintendents, members of commit- 
tees, principals and teachers of schools in answer to question No. 
2 submitted by Rhode Island Bureau of Industrial Statistic^ : 
u Should there be any discrimination in the law as to the age in 
view of the different occupations in which children are employed, 
etc.?" 

Answer, blank No. 37. " The law should forbid the employ- 
ment of girls under fifteen years of age. They are to be the 
mothers of the future, and we should pay more attention to their 
physical, mental and moral well-being. The long hours in the 
mill, the associations there formed, the freedom from home 
restraint, the deprivation of educational advantages, are evils 
which are sure to react on society. This question seems to me a 
matter of self preservation. We cannot raise men from over- 
worked, ill-fed, ignorant women." Pp. 29,30. 

Reply of a physician to same inquiry. Blank No. 304. u As 
the air in the mills and manufactories becomes foul through lack 
of proper ventilation, and as the hours of confinement are long 
and close attention to the work is required, it seems to me that 
girls, especially, should not be received until they have reached 
the age of maturity." Pp. 34,5. 

Answers to question No. 3: "What influence does the em- 
ployment of children have upon the employment and earnings of 
adults, both male and female ? " 

Answer, blank No. 12 : " If practicable it would be a good law 
to forbid the employment of the children of a family, so long as 
the adult members of the family are unemployed. Many a shift- 
less parent is now supported in idleness bv the labor of his young 
children." P. 36. 

Blank No. 42. " Throws many out of work and makes many 
more work at starvation wages, or become tramps." P. 36. 

Blank No. 50. " If children were not employed it is evident 
that adults would have to do the work." 

Blank No. 52. " Employers in many instances take advantage 
of youthful labor because of its cheapness." 
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Blank No. 69. " Reduces wages and makes chances for honest 
adult labor harder." P. 36. 

Blank No. 79. " Detracts from them. Has done so seriously 
in this place." P. 37. 

Blank No. 163. " I know here many married men, and boys 
and girls eighteen and twenty years old, idle for want of work ; 
and the little children and little sisters and brothers eight, nine 
and ten years old working for five and ten cents a day, others for 
one dollar and dollar and a half a week. Parents are obliged 
to send little children to the mill to work for almost nothing, to 
prevent the family from starvation, to give something to eat to 
the rest of the family, to those very ones who should work and 
are willing to work." P. 38. 

Question No. 4: "What effect does employment have upon 
the health, morals and education of children ? " 

Blank No. 20. u As a rule it impairs the health, corrupts the 
morals and limits the education of children." P. 43. 

Blank No. 29. " With majority of children education after 
jroing to the mill practically stops." P. 43. 

Blank No. 37. "A growing child shut up day after day for 
ten or eleven hours in a close, hot atmosphere becomes stunted 
and enfeebled, becomes old before his time ; and associating with 
older people learns habits which still more help to injure his 
physical system." P. 44. 

Blank No. 42. " Breeds consumption, ruins morals and kills 
education. Education is no more to be thought of after the 
children get into the mills." P. 44. 

Blank No. G8. " My experience as a teacher has shown that 
the majority of pupils lose all interest in their studies as soon as 
they are old enough to leave school and go to work." P. 46. 

Blank No. 87. " Most pernicious upon children. Most of 
them at an early age are hardened. And yet the home (?) in- 
fluence is terrible to contemplate. They are unfortunately handi- 
capped from birth; the home pushes them down, the streets aid 
and the mill adds its evil influence. It is a wonder if any are 
good." P. 48. 

Blank No. 129. "This class furnishes a large part of those 
who succumb to consumption every year. They work in heated 
buildings and consequently are more susceptible to colds, which 
develop rapidly and which they have no strength to withstand. 
Observation but confirms this, and it must be evident to any one 
who has seen the sallow faces of children who are employed by 
scores and hundreds in manufacturing establishments." P. 48. 

Blank No. 179. "The puny faces, the dark circles under the 
eyes, the slender frames that shrink from exposure, seen in a 
factory village, point to the inference that we are raising up a 
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class similar in physical and mental characteristics to the allied 
classes in the great English manufacturing centres." P. 52. 

Blank No. 281. "Long hours of exhausting labor, especially 
in ill-ventilated and unhealthy places, is undoubtedly injurious to 
the health and should be proscribed." P. 57. 

Blank No. 304. "Absence of pure air and sunlight, living in 
over-heated rooms and inhaling air loaded with particles of fine 
dust are four great factors in creating the tendency toward con- 
sumption and pneumonia." P. 58. 

Blank No. 329. " Children who are employed under fifteen in 
cotton mills, are as a rule, poor, sickly-looking children and never 
become fully developed ; and seventy per cent have more or less 
lung trouble." P. 59. 

A synopsis of the replies given by superintendents, members 
of committees, principals, teachers, clergymen and physicians to 
the series of questions of which the above are a part, shows an 
overwhelming sentiment against child labor in factories, and a 
general conviction that such labor leads to the lowering of wages 
and the throwing of adults out of work, and that it is destructive 
to health and morals. 

The summary of statistics of child labor in Rhode Island shows 
that there 2,977 male and 2,296 female children employed in that 
small state alone. 

The report of the Connecticut Labor Commission for 1885 
contains, among other things, the following statement from a 
Catholic priest whose work brings him daily into contact with 
these matters in a place where they are most serious: "The great 
evils are: (1) The employment of children under the age of 
twelve years, or, in general, at an age when they are most easily 
influenced morally and mentally, and when, owing to exhaustion 
from long and continuous hours of labor, they become physical 
wrecks. (2) Becoming physical wrecks, they cannot and do not 
fill the places which they ought to fill in the community, and 
simply drag out a miserable existence and degenerate to a purely 
mechanical animal, having no ambition to be anything else. . . . 
Any scheme will be welcome which will prevent overseers from 
tyrannizing over little ones, making them suffer for any possible 
grudge the overseer may have against a relative, and of course of 
which grudge the children are, it may be, even entirely ignorant 
and innocent." Pp. 46-7. 

"The worst of these abuses seem to have been done away with 
in that place [the Baltic Mills] but there are many mills, es- 
pecially among the less important ones, where it has been im- 
possible to detect them" Pp. 48-9. 

" Some people who have paid no attention to the matter find 
it hard to believe that children under ten years were thus em- 
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ployed in factories. Unfortunately it is true that they are. It 
is impossible to tell in how many cases. The efficient agent of 
the State Board of Education, who is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law relating to child labor, cannot himself tell .... 
A great evil .... To let parents and employers between them 
coin money out of the work of children of that age is morally 
bad and socially dangerous." — Statement of Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics for Connecticut. P. 50. 

Of all the states in the Union Massachusetts is best equipped 
with legislation against child labor. This legislation, moreover, 
is rigidly enforced ; so rigidly, in fact, that Chief Wade, of the 
District Police, declares it as his conviction that the evil has been 
practically extirpated in this commonwealth. So confident is he 
of this and so anxious is he to enforce the law to the letter, that 
he would regard it as a favor to have any one report to him a 
single case in which the law is violated. 

Yet here again we may find another of the countless illustra- 
tions of the fact that mere restrictive legislation that stops short 
of the seat of the disease is by no means an unmitigated blessing. 
When, in a family that has been supported by the labor of the entire 
household, several bread winners are taken from factory or work- 
shop and forced into school, one of two things must follow; 
either the wages of those who continue at work must rise until 
the family income stands at the former figure, or the standard of 
living must fall. Even though wages should rise until the old 
income is reached hardship will be felt, for the reason that minds 
unfolding under the influence of the public schools will feel the 
need for a higher and less swinish life than has hitherto, in many 
cases, been possible for them. 

Yet one familiar with the lives of the working people in the 
clothing industry in Boston, where sweating and the accompany- 
ing evils exist, declares that not only have wages failed to rise in 
the cases under consideration, but they have actually fallen. Why 
this should be done we may easily understand on recalling the 
omnipresence of the unemployed; many of whom, as an em- 
ployed trade-unionist recently declared to the writer, are as com- 
petent and worthy as many still at work. Rather than beg or 
starve such men will work for the most wretched subsistence. 
How, then, can wages be forced up to make good the income lost 
by transferring children from factory to school ? 

In such cases, as the writer's informant avers, the sole recourse, 
the drop in the standard of living, is actually adopted. When 
we remember the pregnant statement of Chief Wadlin and of 
Mill that a reduction in the standard of living is one of the 
most serious calamities that can befall a people, since it means a 
lowering of the standard of civilization, we shall be slow in flying 
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to such restrictive enactments as an ultimate. The experience of 
Massachusetts, the banner state in labor legislation, proclaims 
more loudly than could d, priori deductions from first principles, 
the necessity of striking at the root of our industrial evils, instead 
of snipping off a twig here and a leaf there from the deadly 
upas tree. 

IV. 

Bibliography of Child Labor, compiled by Prof. Thomas 
E. Will, A.M. 

I. United States Report*. 

Third Special Report of Commissioners of Labor, 1893. 
Analysis of Labor Reports. Pp. 254-8. Key to entire subject. 

II. State Reports. 

1. Connecticut. Labor Report for 1885. See "Child Labor" 
in index. 

2. Kansas. Fourth Annual Report of Bureau of Labor, 1888. 
P. 25 et seq. 

3. Massachusetts. Report of Statistics of Labor, 1874. Edu- 
cation and Employment of Young Persons and Children, Digest 
of American and European Laws relative to the subject. Pp. 1- 
20. Same for 1875. The Education of Working Children. Pp. 
1-63. Reports of Chief of Massachusetts District Police, 1879- 
93. 

4. New York. Second Annual Report of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1884. P. 328 et seq. 

5. Rhode Island. Second Report of Industrial Statistics, 1888. 
P. 120 et seq. Fifth Report of same, 1891. Pp. 4-21. Laws of 
the several states relative to the employment and education of 
children. Exceedingly valuable. 

III. Current Literature. 

Children in Coal Mines of England. American Eclectic, 70 : 
201. Quarterly Review, 70 : 158. Westminster Review, 38 : SU. 

Children in Factories. American, 0:4. Quarterly Rect'tw, 
67:171. 

Children's Labor ; a Problem. (E. E. Brown) Atlantic 
Monthly, 46 : 787. 

Commission on Employments of Children. Quarterly Review, 
119:364. 

Education and Employment of Children. (E. F. Andrews) 
Popular Science Monthly, 33 : 230. 

Employment of Children. (J. F. Crowell) Andorer Rerieir, 
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4 : 42. (J. A. Holmes) Scribner's 1 : 607. Christian Remem- 
brancer, 5 : 675 and 49 : 332. 

Employments of Children. Meliora, 6: 224, 8: 102. (J. 
Plummer) British Almanac Companion, 64 : 53. 

Factory Children. White Child Slavery. (Helen Campbell 
and others) Arena, 1 : 589. 

Factory Education. Bill on employment of Children, England, 
1843. Modern Review, 161 : 120. 

Labor of Children. London Quarterly Review, 75 : 256. 
(W. F. Willoughby and C. de Graffenried) American Economic 
Association, 5:5. 

Labor of Children and the Half-Timers. (H. Dunckley) Con- 
temporary, 59: 798. 

Labor of Children and Some of its Results. (H. Campbell) 
Chautauquan, 10: 21. 

Labor of Children in United States. (F. K. Wischnewetzky) 
Our Day,<S: 192. 

Laws Relating to Children in Factories. (E. d' Eichtal) Penn 
Monthly, 3: 493, 552. Monthly Revietc, 161 : 120. 

Little Laborers of New York City. (C. L. Brace) Harper's, 
47: 321. 

Minimum Age of Child Laborers. (H. E. Manning) Contem- 
porary, 59 : 794. 

Parliament's Battles for the Children. (W. C. Preston) Sun- 
day Magazine, 18 : 300, 706. 

Pauper Children and the Factory. Monthly Review, 154: 
486. 

Ten Years in the Slums. Alfred Alsop. 
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ENVIRONMENT; CAN HEREDITY BE 
MODIFIED I 



BY HELEN H. GARDENER. 



Second Paper. 

But heredity is not the whdle story, any more than the 
foundation is the whole house. 

Several times when I have spoken or written upon the 
basic principle of heredity, I have been met by questions like 
this: "Then you must think it is hopeless. With these 
awful facts and illustrations of the power and persistence of 
heredity before us, we must recognize that we are doomed 
before we are born, must we not? If there is, as you say, no 
escape from our heredity and its power and influence, what is 
the use of trying? Why not let go and just drift on the tide 
of inherited conditions? If these conditions are unfortunate 
for us, why not just accept the tragedy; if favorable, drift in 
the sunlight that our ancestors turned upon us, and let the 
world wag as it will? — we are not responsible." I confess 
that each time this sort of reasoning comes to me it finds me 
in a state of surprise that it is possible for thoughtful people 
— and naturally those are the ones interested in reading or 
talking upon this subject — I confess it surprises me anew 
each time to find that it is possible for such people to reason 
so inadequately and to remain blind except in one eye. 

It is undoubtedly true, that, do what we will, labor as we 
may, heredity has established beyond the possibility of doubt 
that an apple cannot be cultivated into a peach. Once an 
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apple always an apple. That is the power of heredity. 
That is the foundation of the house. But there is another 
story. Plant your apple tree in hard and rugged soil; give 
it too little light and too much rain; let some one hack its 
bark with a knife from time to time ; when the boys climb 
the tree let them strain and break it ; let Bridget throw all 
sorts of liquids about its roots, — in short, let it take u pot 
luck " on a barren farm with Ignorance for an owner and 
Shif tlessness for his wife, and the best apple tree in the world 
will not remain so for many years. The apples will not de- 
generate into potatoes, however; heredity will attend to this. 
But they will become hard and knotty and sour and feeble 
and few as to apples; environment will see to that. 

Now suppose you had sold that farm to Intelligence and 
given him for a wife Observation or Thrift. Suppose that 
they had dug and fertilized and nourished and pruned that 
tree (I do not mean after it had been ruined, but from the 
start). It is quite true that you need never expect it to 
bear Malaga grapes. Heredity will still hold its own, and 
the kind of fruit was determined at birth (if I may be per- 
mitted the form of speech), but very much of the quality of 
the fruit will depend upon the conditions under which it 
grew — the environment. So, while it is true that our 
heredity is as certain as the eternal hills, and, as a famous 
biologist recently said in my hearing, dates back of the 
foundation of the Sierra Nevada mountain range, so that 
eac<h of us carries within us mementos of an age when lan- 
guage was not and, as he humorously said, " Man has in his 
anatomy a collection of antiques — we are full of reminis- 
cences " ; still it is equally true that the power of environ- 
ment, the conditions under which we develop or restrict our 
inherited tendencies, will determine in large part whether 
heredity shall be our slave-driver or our companion in the 
race for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Let me illustrate in another way. Suppose that you are 
born from a' family which has for its heritage a history of 
many and early deaths from consumption. Suppose that 
you have discovered that the tendency is strong within your- 
self. Is it for that reason absolutely necessary that you buy 
a coffin plate to-morrow and proceed to die with lung trouble ? 
By no means. Knowing your inherited weakness you guard 
with jealous care the health you have, and it may be that 
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your intelligent consideration may secure to you, in spite of 
your undoubted inheritance, the threescore years and ten; 
while your robust neighbor, with lungs like a bellows and the 
inheritance from a race of athletes, may succumb to the 
March winds which he braved and you did not. Maybe 
44 quick consumption " will carry him off while you remain 
to mourn his loss. 

I know a man in New York City who had what is called a 
44 family history " of consumption, who was rejected on that 
ground by every life insurance company in this country 
thirty years ago. Well, that frightened him within an inch 
of his life; but with that inch he set to work to build his 
house 44 facing the other way," as he expressed it to me when 
I met him ten years ago, when he was, as he still is, a hale, 
hearty old gentleman. He is not and never could have been 
exactly robust ; but he is as well, as happy and as content as 
the average man who has not inherited his unfortunate po- 
tentiality. It is true that nothing but intelligent and wise 
care all these years, nothing but his temperate and judicious 
life, could have compassed this end. I use the word temper- 
ate in its general sense. So far as I know he has not denied 
himself any of the best of life, which he has been amply able 
to secure; but he has at all times kept his house t4 facing the 
other way." His hereditary threat, while it has not driven 
him with a lash, has, it is true, lived in the back yard — 
which it does and will and must with us all, no matter what 
our environment or wisdom may be ; but we need not 
foolishly throw open the windows, swing back the doors and 
invite it to take possession, while our own individuality 
moves down into the coal cellar. 

I have taken as illustrations in both of these papers inher- 
ited disease and its developments, but this is done only for 
convenience and because it will explain more fully, clearly 
and easily to most people what is meant. That our heredity 
is equally strong and certain in its mental and moral poten- 
tialities and tendencies is also true.* It is likewise true that 
the environment — the conditions under which we develop, 

* " Alienists hold, in general, that a large proportion of mental diseases are the re- 
sult of degeneracy; that is, they are the offspring of drunken, insane, syphilitic and 
consumptive parents, and suffer from the action of heredity." — Dr. Arthur McDonald, 
author of " Criminology." 

" To one at all familiar with the external aspect of insanity in its various forms, it 
seems incredible that its physical nature was not sooner realized. Had the laws of 
heredity been earlier understood, it would have been seen that mental derangements, 
like physical diseases and tendencies, were transmitted." — l*rof. Edward S. Morse. 
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curb or direct our natural tendencies — has a great and modi- 
fying rdle to play. 

It is sometimes asked, if children were changed in the 
cradle, and those of fortunate parentage carried to the slums 
to be nurtured and taught and those from the slums placed 
in the cradles of luxury, would not all trace of mental, moral 
and physical heredity of a fortunate type disappear from the 
darlings of Murray Hill in their adopted environment of 
squalor and vice; and would not the haggard and half-starved, 
ill-nurtured waifs of Mulberry Bend blossom as the rose in 
strength and virtue in their new environment of luxury and 
of wholesome and healthful surroundings ? Just here a di- 
gression seems necessary ; for while I have no doubt that the 
change (even on the terms usually implied) would work 
wonders in both sets of infants, still it is to be remembered 
that for such a test to tell anything of real value to science, 
the exchange would need to be made upon another basis 
from that which is'generally used as an argument, because it 
is wrongly assumed that the children of luxury (as a rule) 
are born with clean and lofty heredity. This is, alas, so far 
from the case that it is almost a truism that " the highest and 
the lowest " (meaning the richest and the poorest) are " near- 
est together in action and farthest apart in appearance only." 
They both give to their children tainted mental, moral and 
physical natures with which to contend. The self-indulgence 
of the young men of the " upper classes " leaves a burned 
out, undermined and tainted physical heredity a certainty for 
their children, while the ethical tone of such men — their 
moral fibre — is higher only in appearance and the ability to 
do secretly that which puts the tough of Mulberry Bend in 
the penitentiary because he has not the gold to gild his vices 
and to dazzle the eyes of society. The exchanged children, 
therefore, would not be so totally different in inherited qual- 
ities, after all. They would have alike a tainted ancestry. 
Their physical natures are the hotbeds of vices or diseases 
that are to be developed or curbed according as environment 
shall determine. But the foundation in both cases — the 
ground — both mental, moral and physical, is sowed down 
and harrowed in with the tainted heredity. The mother in 
both instances, as a rule, is but an aimless puppet who dances 
to the tune played by her male owner — a mere weak trans- 
mitter or adjunct of and for and to his scale of life. There- 
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fore to point to the fact that to change these classes of in- 
fants in the cradle is to exchange (by means of their environ- 
ment only) their mature development, also, from that of a 
Wall Street magnate to a Sing Sing convict, tells nothing 
whatever against the power and force of heredity. It tells 
only what is always claimed for fortunate or unfortunate en- 
vironment — that 



or that 



1 It gilds the straitened forehead of the fool," 

" Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 
Kobes and furr'd gowns hide all; plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it." 

Let us start fair. Let us understand that no environment 
can create what is not within the individuality — that hered- 
ity has fixed this; but that environment does and must act 
as the one tremendous and vital power to develop or to con- 
trol the inheritance which parents stamp upon their children. 
Notwithstanding, you are personally responsible for the trend, 
the added power and development you give to much that you 
inherit. You are personally responsible to the coming gen- 
eration for the fight it will have to make and for the strength 
you transmit to it to make that fight. Many a father and 
mother transmitted to their " fallen " daughter the weakness 
and the tendency to commit the acts which they and their 
fellows whine about afterward as "tarnishing the family 
honor." If they had tied her hand and foot and cast her into 
the midst of the waves of the sea expecting her to save her- 
self they would be no more truly responsible for her death, 
be it moral or physical. 

And let me emphasize here that I do not attribute all of 
the moral and physical disasters of the race to the fathers of 
the race. By no means. I believe with all my heart that 
the mothers have to answer for their full share of the vice, 
sorrow and suffering of humanity. Woman has not, perhaps, 
been such an active agent, and much of the wrong she has 
done to her children has been compassed through what have 
been regarded as her veiy virtues — her sweetest qualities — 
submission, compliance, self-abnegation ! In so far as the 
mothers of the race have been weakly subservient, in that far 
have they a terrible score against them in the transmission of 
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the qualities which has made the race too weak to do the 
best that it knew — too cowardly to be honest even with its 
own soul. 

I do not believe that the sexes, in a normal state, would 
differ materially in moral tone. Why? Simply because 
throughout all nature there is no line of demarcation between 
the sexes on moral grounds. The male and the female dif- 
fer in qualities, but neither is "better," "purer" nor "wiser" 
than the other — dividing them on the basis of sex alone. I 
do not believe that women are (under natural and equal con- 
ditions) better or purer than men, as is so often claimed. I 
do not believe that men are (under natural and equal condi- 
tions) wiser and abler than women. These are all artificially 
built up conditions, and they have fixed upon the race a very 
large share of its sorrow, its crime, its insanity, its disease 
and its despair. They have weakened woman and brutalized 
man. Children have been born from two parents, one of 
whom is weakly self-effacing and trivial, narrow in outlook 
and petty in interests — a dependant, and therefore servile; 
while the other parent is unclean, unjust, self-assertive and 
willing to demand more than he is willing to give. These 
conditions have morally perverted the race so that it will 
continue long to need those evidences against, instead of for, 
civilization — almshouses, insane asylums, reformatories and 
prisons. 

It is usual to point with vast pride to the immense sums 
of money we spend year by year to support such charitable 
and eleemosynary institutions, instead of realizing, in humili- 
ation and shame, that what we need to do, and what we can 
do, in great part, is to lock the stable door before the horse 
is stolen; that what we need to do, and what we can do, in 
large measure, is to regulate conditions and heredity so that 
we can take vast pride in pointing to the small sums of money 
needed year by year to care for the unfortunate victims of 
inherited weakness or vice. We don't want our country cov- 
ered with magnificently equipped hospitals, asylums, poor- 
houses and prisons. What we want is intelligent and wise 
parentage which shall depopulate eleemosynary, charitable 
and penal institutions. We don't want to continue to boast 
of a tremendous and increasing population of sick or weak 
minds encased in sick or weak bodies — half-matured, ill- 
bom, mental, moral and physical weaklings who drag out a 
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few wretched years in some retreat and then miserably 
perish. 

We want men and women on this continent who shall be 
well and intelligent and free and wise enough to see that not 
numbers but quality in population will solve the questions 
that perplex the souls of men. We want parents who are 
wise and self-controlled enough to refuse to curse the . world 
and their own helpless children with vitiated lives, and who, 
if they cannot give whole, clean, fine children to the world, 
will refuse to give it any. Nothing but a low, perverted and 
weak moral and ethical sense makes possible the need of an 
argument on this subject. It is self-evident the moment one 
stops to ask himself a few simple and primitive questions: 
44 Am I willing to buy my own comfort and pleasure at the 
expense of those who are helpless ? Am I willing to be a 
moral and physical pauper preying upon the rights of my 
children? Am I willing to be a thief and misappropriate 
their physical, mental and moral heritage ? Am I willing 
to be a murderer and taint with slow poison their lives 
before they get them ? Am I willing to do this by giving to 
them a weak and dependant and silly mother and a father 
who is less than the best he can be — who arrogates to him- 
self the prerogative of dictator who has no account to 
render?" 

All these questions apply to the health of the nation and 
to what it shall be in the future. When we speak of the 
health of a nation, we are so given to thinking of the physical 
condition, only, of its citizens that the more comprehensive 
thought of their mental, moral, ethical and business health is 
likely to escape our minds. Indeed, I fancy that few persons 
realize that even in the matter of business ethics and general 
moral outlook (including the nation's political policy, of 
course) heredity cuts a very wide swath. But it is true that 
national business morals are as distinctive from generation to 
generation as are the physical characteristics, well-being or 
mental qualities of the different peoples. Some one will 
say, " True, but all this is due to difference of environment," 
— forgetting that the special features of our environment 
itself (outside of climate and soil) are due primarily to the 
hereditary habits and bias of its people. Natural selection, 
per se, ceased to have full force the moment man reached the 
stage when he was able to control artificial means of pro- 
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tection or power. The " fittest " ceased to be so upon the 
basis of inborn quality. Artificial means — from the use of 
a sharp stone to overcome a stronger (or u fitter ") antagonist, 
on up to the skilful application of money where it will do 
the most good — took the place of primary " natural selec- 
tion," and the "fittest" to survive in the mental, moral, 
physical, financial or political arena became he who could 
command the artificial means of guiding and controlling the 
natural forces of primary " selection." The " tough " lives 
in the " slums " primarily because his parents did. He in- 
herited his social and ethical outlook as well as his physical 
form, and the mould in which his thoughts have run was 
fashioned by nature and secondarily fixed by an environment 
or surrounding which also came to him as a part of his 
inheritance. 

Heredity and environment act and react upon each other 
with the regularity and inevitability of night and day. 
Neither tells the whole stoiy; together they make up the 
sum of life; and yet it is true that the first half — the part 
or foundation upon which all else is based and upon which 
all else must depend — has been taken into account so little 
in the conduct and scheme of human affairs that total igno- 
rance of its very principle has been looked upon as a 
charming attribute of the young mothers upon whose weak 
or undeveloped shoulders rests the responsibility, the welfare, 
the shame or the glory, the very sanity and capacity, of the 
generations that are to come! 
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BY W. H. SAVAGE. 



In the olden time the poet was "the maker." Taking for 
his world-stuff the crude materials of the common earth 
and the formless annals of the common life, he shaped them 
anew, and made of them fair realms for souls to dwell in. 
Seeing, as other men did not, the divine art that was trying 
to express itself upon the world-stage, he made it visible to 
his fellows, as they were able to discern it. Touched by his 
hand common events and common landscapes took on mean- 
ings unknown before, and grew radiant with an undreamed 
inner glory. Hence, in all ages, the poet has had it for his 
mission to show that common things are never really com- 
monplace ; that nature and life are revelations of spirit, 
ever changing glimpses of the eternal mind. For to show 
men what the seer beholds from his mount of vision is to re- 
mind them 

That very near about them lies 

The realm of spirit-mysteries. 

And so, by a necessity grounded in the very nature of things 
the true poet is doomed to be an evangelist of God and a 
prophet of religion. 

Our Whittier was one of this elect line of seers and makers. 
In his ear 

The harp at nature's advent strung 

Had never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Had never died away. 

To his eyes our rugged New England was a holy land, the 
White Hills were authentic Sinais and Olivets, and the 
Merrimack a river of God, whose wavelets were set to the 
measure of a ceaseless psalm. The necessity laid on him as 
a poet was accepted by Whittier with the glad and solemn 
earnestness of a prophet, and for sixty years he was more 
influential as a teacher of religion than any other man in 
America. Believing as he did in God and human nature he 

153 
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was a foredoomed emancipator. Whether the slave was 
black or white, whether the tyrant was an evil law or a 
superstition that held men captive in the service of an infi- 
nite hate, Whittier never ceased to proclaim liberty to the 
captives and the opening of the prison to them that were 
bound. And he had the felicity, rare in the experience of 
prophets, of living to see his message heeded both by the 
state and the church. 

What the religion of Whittier was and how he proclaimed 
it in his verse I shall try to show in this paper. As far as 
possible I shall give the poet's sentiments, as he himself gave 
them to the world, in his own lines. 

In order to understand him aright we need to remember 
that he came of a Quaker lineage, spent his boyhood in a 
Quaker household, and accepted fully " the one distinctive 
doctrine of Quakerism — the Light within, and the imma- 
nence of the Divine Spirit in Christianity." This doctrine 
was the basal proposition of his religious thinking, and so he 
always looked for God not in creeds nor in books, but in his 
own soul and in the world about him. God, for him, was 
not a reminiscence — not an absentee Lord of the world and 
of men, but a Presence glorifying nature and inspiring the 
daily life of His children. Essentially a mystic, he found in 
this Quaker faith the charter of his spiritual freedom and his 
warrant for doing what most Christians fail to do — for liv- 
ing like a son of God. It was as a son of God that he be- 
came a reformer and an Abolitionist. He had no liking for 
the life he was compelled to lead amid the strife of tongues. 
A passage from his "Tent on the Beach" shows that he 
understood himself, and helps us to understand the story of 
his inner life : — 

And one there was, a dreamer born, 

Who with a mission to fulfil 
Had left the muse's haunts to turn 

The crank of an opinion mill ; 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong; 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough, 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth to spring and grow. 

Dreamer and mystic as he was, he was also a New England 
Puritan, and he served his turn at " the crank " with a Puri- 
tan's grim devotion to duty. " His rustic reed of song," 
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made into a weapon, had a point that pierced through body 
and soul of many a champion who managed to parry the 
blows of Garrison's bludgeon. In such poems as " The 
Pastoral Letter," " Moloch in State Street," and " Official 
Piety," he turned his crank and used his weapon in a way 
that gave to both church and state a bitter foretaste of the 
judgment which was to come, which was to prove the 
rustic " dreamer " a better Christian and a truer statesman 
than any of those who were then misguiding the people of 
the land. 

The spirit in which he did his part in the great struggle 
for the rights of man is finely exhibited in his lines to Jo- 
hannes Ronge, the young Silesian reformer of 1846 : — 

Strike home, strong-hearted man! Down to the root 

Of old oppression sink the Saxon steel, 

Thy work is to hew down. In God's name then, 

Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 

Plant, as they may, that better tree whose fruit 

The wounded bosom of the church shall heal. 

Be thou the image-breaker. Let thy blows 

Pall heavy as the Swabian's iron hand 

On crown or crosier which shall interpose 

Between thee and the weal of Fatherland. 

Leave creeds to closet idlers. First of all 

Shake thou all German dream-land with the fall 

Of that accurse'd tree, whose evil trunk 

Was spared of old by Erfurt's stalwart monk. 

Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us hear 

The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 

Catch the pale prisoner's welcome, as the light 

Follows thy axe-stroke, through his cell of night. 

Be faithful to both worlds, nor think to feed 

Earth's starving millions with the husks of creed. 

Servant of Him whose mission high and holy 

Was to the wronged, the sorrowing and the lowly, 

Thrust not His Eden promise from our sphere, 

Distant and dim beyond the blue sky's span; 

Like him of Patmos, see it now and here, 

The New Jerusalem come down to man ! 

Be warned by Luther's error. Nor like him 

When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 

The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 

His hands for whom thou claim'st the freedom of the mind! 

These downright words are the expression of Whittier's prac- 
tical creed, which was that in the long run the only thing 
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that is good and safe is that which is righteous and just. 
He had no hesitation about mixing religion with politics, and 
he believed in democracy because it made it possible for the 
religion of the whole nation, and of eveiy man in it, to find 
expression in the laws and the life of the people. How 
noble his ideal of democracy was, and how high his faith in 
its possibilities, he showed in his poem under that title, 
written in 1841 — on election day: — 

Bearer of Freedom's holy light, 

Breaker of Slavery's chain and rod, 
The foe of all which pains the sight 

Or wounds the generous ear of God I 

Beautiful yet thy temples rise 

Though there profaning gifts are thrown ; 

And fires unkindled of the skies 
Are glaring round thy altar-stone. 
***** 

ideal of my boyhood's time! 

The faith in which my father stood, 
Even when the sons of lust and crime 

Had stained thy peaceful courts with blood! 

Still to those courts my footsteps turn, 
For through the mists which darken there, 

1 see the flame of Freedom burn — 
The Kebla of the patriot's prayer! 

The generous feeling pure and warm, 

Which owns the right of all divine ; 
The pitying heart, the helping arm, 

The prompt self-sacrifice, are thine. 

Beneath thy broad, impartial eye, 

How fade the lines of caste and birth! 

How equal in their sufferings lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth! 

Still to a stricken brother true, 

Whatever clime hath nurtured him, 
As stooped to heal the wounded Jew 

The worshipper of Gerizim. 

By misery unrepelled, unawed 

By pomp or power, thou seest a man 

In prince or peasant, slave or lord, 
Pale priest or swarthy artisan. 

***** 
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And there is reverence in thy look. 

For that frail form which mortals wear 
The spirit of the Holiest took, 

And veiled His perfect brightness there. 

Not from the shallow babbling fount 

Of vain philosophy thou art; 
He who of old on Syria's Mount 

Thrilled, warmed, by turns, the listener's heart, 

In holy words which cannot die, 

In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 

Proclaims 1 thy message from on high, 
Thy mission to a world of woe. 

That voice's echo hath not died! 

From the blue lake of Galilee, 
From Tabor's lonely mountain side, 

It calls a struggling world to thee. 

Thy name and watchword o'er this land 

I hear in every breeze that stirs, 
And round a thousand altars stand 

Thy banded party worshippers. 

Not to these altars of a day, 

At party's call, my gift I bring, 
But on thy olden shrine I lay 

A freeman's dearest offering: 

The voiceless utterance of his will — 
His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 

That manhood's heart remembers still 
The homage of his generous youth. 

Several of these stanzas have been set to music and are 
widely used as a hymn in the public worship of God. Did 
any man ever go farther in mixing politics and religion ? 
Whittier's voting mood was so high that the ordinary citizen 
finds it hard to climb up to it in his Sunday-praying mood ! 
His " Democracy " was the justice and generosity of God, 
incarnate in human society. 

In his poem entitled "Among the Hills," lie has given us 
his vision of a future in which such a democracy shall be no 
more the dreamer's ideal but the reality of man's daily 
life: — 

O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn 

And not of sunset, forward, not behind,— 

Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
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All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute, 

But add thereto whatever bard hath sung 

Or seer has told of when in trance or dream 

They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! 

Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth divide 

Between the right and wrong; but give the heart 

The freedom of its fair inheritance. 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped and starved so long, 

At nature's table feast his ear and eye 

With joy and wonder; let all harmonies 

Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 

The princely guest, whether in soft attire 

Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of toil, 

And, lending life to the dead form of faith, 

Give human nature reverence for the sake 

Of One who bore it, making it divine 

"With the ineffable tenderness of God; 

Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 

The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us, make 

A man more precious than the gold of Ophir, 

Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 

Should minister as outward types and signs 

Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 

The one great purpose of creation, love — 

The sole necessity of earth and heaven I 

Nothing nobler and more beautiful than this in the way of 
prophecy has been written by the hand of man. It has all 
the magnificence of the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, with the 
added grace of a brotherly kindness that sees in Gentiles 
equal citizens of the world that is to be. 

We have already had unmistakable intimations of Whit- 
tier's belief regarding the character of God and the princi- 
ples of His government. It is hardly possible to read a 
single page of his without coming upon such intimations. 
He regarded God as, in fact as well as in name, " our Father 
in heaven," and his writings express everywhere his simple 
and complete trust in the divine goodness. In a conversa- 
tion with a distinguished Englishman, he had been speaking 
of the enduring and gloomy influence of the old Puritan 
doctrines upon the minds of New Englanders, of their perni- 
cious darkening of life and literature, and of having himself 
come under the cloud of Calvinism. 

" But," said his visitor, " you never could have been a 
Calvinistic Puritan." 
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44 Nay, thee are right," said Mr. Whittier, "the world was 
much too beautiful and God far too good. • I was never of 
that mind." 

In a letter published in 1886, he said, " Slowly but surely 
the dreadful burden of the old belief in the predetermined 
eternity of evil is being lifted from the heart of humanity, 
and the goodness of God, which leadeth to repentance, is 
taking the placS of the infinite scorn which made love well- 
nigh impossible." 

In one of the most beautiful poems that ever came from 
hi* pen, he has given to the world the doctrine he held 
regarding God's method of dealing with sin and sinners. 
The poem is called " The Two Angels " : — 

God called the nearest angels who dwell with him above: 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 

44 Arise," He said, " my angels I a wail of woe and sin 
Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all within. 

" My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost world swells, 
The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights the asphodels. 

44 Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of pain 
Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears like rain! " 

Two faces bowed before the throne, veiled in their golden hair; 
Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of air. 

The way was strange, the flight was long; at last the angels came 
Where swung the lost and nether world, red- wrapped in rayless flame. 

Then Pity shuddering wept; but Love, with faith too strong for fear, 
Took heart from God's almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer. 

And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 
And with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell! 

Two unveiled faces full of joy, looked upward to the throne; 
Four white wings folded at the feet of Him that sat thereon! 

And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than falling flake, 
Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake : 

44 "Welcome, my angels! ye have brought a holier joy to heaven; 
Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin forgiven! " 

When these lines had got into print they caused no small 
stir. We are informed in the New Testament that there 
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were people who thought that Jesus was sometimes u beside 
himself," and needed to be corrected by those whose hearts 
never got them into indiscretions. Mr. Whittier was from 
time to time taken in hand by people of the same sort. His 
u Two Angels " gave them an opportunity to apply correction, 
and they proceeded to point out to him that he had gone too 
far, that there was such a thing as having too much faith in 
God. His reply to their criticism was " The Eternal Good- 
ness," a poem that has won for the writer the gratitude of 
millions who never saw his face, and even makes us grateful 
to the fault-finders who occasioned the writing of it. The 
poem is too long for quotation, and too familiar to need quo- 
tation. A shorter and less generally known poem, written 
many years later, reaffirms the faith that has made Mr. Whit- 
tier the deliverer of so many who, like " The Minister's 
Daughter," feared God but found it impossible to love 
Him: — 

The Rabbi Ishniael, with the woe and sin 

Of the world heavy upon him, entering in 

The Holy of Holies, saw an awful Face 

With terrible splendor filling all the place. 

44 O Ishmael Ben Elisha! " said a voice, 

44 What seekest thou? What blessing is thy choice? " 

And knowing that he stood before the Lord, 

Within the shadow of the cherubim, 

Wide-winged between the blinding light and him, 

He bowed himself and uttered not a word, 

But in the silence of his soul was prayer: 

44 O Thou Eternal! I am one of all, 

And nothing ask that others may not share. 

Thou art almighty; we are weak and small, 

And yet Thy children: let Thy mercy spare! " 

Trembling he raised his eyes, and in the place 

Of the insufferable glory, lo! a face 

Of more than mortal tenderness, that bent 

Graciously down in token of assent, 

And smiling, vanished! With strange joy elate, 

The wondering rabbi sought the temple's gate. 

Radiant as Moses from the mount, he stood 

And cried aloud unto the multitude: 

44 O Israel, hear! The Lord our God is good! 

Mine eyes have seen His glory and His grace; 

Beyond his judgments shall his love endure; 

The mercy of the All-Merciful is sure! " 

When Joseph Cook asserted, after Mr. Whittier's death, 
that our poet had been a preacher of the doctrine proclaimed 
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by the Monday lectureship, he showed a very just sense of 
his own need of a good endorser. He also showed a great 
and, it is to be feared, a well-grounded confidence in the ig- 
norance of his hearers. 

What Whittier believed regarding " the word of God " 
was simply the doctrine of his fathers; the Friends always 
meant by "the word of God " the Inner Voice that speaks in 
each man's soul, never the Book that is known as the 
" Bible." Concerning this latter Mr. Whittier said, " I 
believe just so far in the Bible as it believes in me." The 
authentic inspiration comes to souls. Its open fountain is 
God and not a book. It uses all the languages that men use, 
speaking to each man in his own tongue wherein he was 
bom. This is the Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light, and 
to this our Quaker singer held from first to last. 

Who scoffs at our birthright? The words of the seers, 
And the songs of the bards in the twilight of years, 
All the foregleams of wisdom in santon and sage, 
In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 

The Word which the reason of Plato discerned; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned; 
The soul of the world which the stoic but guessed, 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed. 

In these lines from his " Quaker Alumni " our poet de- 
clares that the Bible of the Hebrew and the Christian Is 
but one utterance of the Voice that has ever been speaking 
to all men everywhere : — 

Truth is one; 
And in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 
No scroll of creed its fulness wraps, 
We trace it not by school-boy maps. 
Free as the sun and air it is 
Of latitudes and boundaries. 
In Vedic verse, in dull Kordn, 
Are messages of good to man ; 
The angels to our Aryan sires 
Talked by the earliest household fires; 
The prophets of the elder day, 
The slant-eyed sages of Cathay, 
Read not the riddle all amiss 
Of higher life evolved from this. 
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Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arras has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o'er the Master's head. 
***** 

So welcome I from every source 

The tokens of that primal Force, 

Older than heaven itself, yet new 

As the young heart it reaches to, 

Beneath whose steady impulse rolls 

The tidal wave of human souls; 

Guide, Comforter, and inward Word, 

The eternal Spirit of the Lord! 

Nor fear I aught that science brings 

From searching through material things; 

Content to let its glasses prove, 

Not by the letter's oldness move * 

The myriad worlds on worlds that course 

The spaces of the universe: 

Since everywhere the Spirit walks 

The garden of the heart, and talks 

With man, as under Eden's trees, 

In all his varied languages. 

Why mourn above some hopeless flaw 

In the stone tables of the law, 

When scripture every day afresh 

Is traced on tablets of the flesh? 

By inward sense, by outward signs, 

God's presence still the heart divines; 

Through deepest joy of Him we learn, 

In sorest grief to Him we turn, 

And reason stoops its pride to share 

The childlike instinct of a prayer. 

In one of his published letters Whittier said (in 1870) : 
" Quakerism, in the light of its great original truth, is exceed- 
ingly broad. As interpreted by Penn and Barclay, it is 
the most liberal and Catholic of faiths." How wide its fel- 
lowship is, the lines above quoted amply illustrate. How 
grandly the Quaker faith comes forth to the rescue of 
man's respect for God and for himself, when Christian En- 
deavor conventions applaud clerical denunciations of the 
Parliament of Religions, and when so many churchmen in 
their blind terror over the higher criticism are running for 
cover with their Bibles wrapped in the yellow blanket of 
some old creed ! 
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All readers of Whittier are aware of his boundless rever- 
ence and admiration for the character and life of Jesus. The 
poem " Our Master " is a veiy noble and eloquent expression 
of his feeling on the subject. By his use of language some 
of his readers have been led to suppose him a believer in the 
church doctrine of the Trinity, in spite of the fact that his 
"Trinitas" is distinctly a heretical document, embodying 
ideas that were condemned by the church in the third cen- 
tury. The explanation of all the seeming contradictions in 
the writings before us is found when we remember that 
Whittier was a Quaker, and that Christ was to him " the 
Inward Word." In the only poem that makes reference to 
the Trinitarian formula, he rejects the traditional doctrine 
as incomprehensible. 

That night with painful care I read 
What Hippo's saint and Calvin said, — 
The living seeking to the dead I 

In vain I turned, in weary quest, 

Old pages, where (God give them rest! ) 

The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 

And still I prayed, " Lord, let me see 
How Three are one, and one is Three; 
Read the dark riddle unto me! " 

And when the riddle was read, the adoring soul of the 
questioner found his answer in a revised version of the old 
heresy of Sabellius : " There is one God who reveals Himself 
in three ways, to meet the threefold needs of His children." 

The equal Father in rain and sun, 

His Christ in the good to evil done, 

His voice in thy soul; — and the three are one! 

A short time before t\e poet's death, an old friend, a man 
of Quaker lineage, called upon him, and the two talked long 
over the great matters that had engaged their thoughts dur- 
ing the many years of their acquaintance. As they were 
about to separate Mr. Whittier said, " They would call thee 
and me Unitarians." In these words we have his thought 
about himself put into plain prose, and it agrees exactly with 
the statement made by Dr. Holmes shortly after his old 
friend's departure, " We felt that we were on common 
ground." 
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We have already seen that Whittier believed religion to 
be the product of a divine inspiration coming direct to the 
souls of men, and dependent on no infallibility of Bibles or 
creeds, on no special rituals of worship. Years ago, he called 
attention in a published letter to the fact that science and 
criticism would be likely to invalidate the supposed founda- 
tions of faith, and urged men to turn to the only safe guid- 
ance, " the Inner Light and the Voice of God in the soul." 
The same matter finds noble and forcible expression in his 
" Vision of Echard " : — 

What if the earth is hiding 

Her old faiths, long outworn; 
What is it to the changeless truth 

That yours shall fail in turn? 

What if the o'erturned altar 

Lays bare the ancient lie? 
What if the dreams and legends 

Of the world's childhood die? 

Have ye not still my witness 

Within yourselves alway, 
My hand that on the keys of life 

For bliss or bale I lay? 

Still in perpetual judgment, 

I hold assize within, 
With sure reward of holiness, 

And dread rebuke of sin. 

A light, a guide, a warning, 

A presence ever near, 
Through the deep silence of the flesh 

I reach the inward ear. 

My Gerizim and Ebal 

Are in each human soul, 
The still, small voice of blessing, 

The Sinai's thunder-roll. 

The stern behest of duty, 

The doom-book open thrown, 
The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 

Are with yourselves alone. 

Holding such views as these Whittier could not have been 
other than an optimist regarding the outlook towards the 
world's future. Dependent for their safety on no device 
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of human wit, the years to come were safe in the goodness 
and almightiness of God. And so he could sing : — 

The airs of heaven blow o'er me; 
A glory shines before me 
Of what mankind shall be, — 
Pure, generous, brave and free. 

A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the age of gold! 

The love of God and neighbor, 
An equal-handed labor; 
The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 

Ring, bells in unreared steeples; 
The joy of unborn peoples ! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own ! 

***** 

I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 

We turn naturally from these thoughts of man's earthly 
future to ask what our poet held concerning the unseen that 
lies beyond. We find his writings filled with hints which 
show that he meditated much and earnestly upon the 
matter of the future life, and that his belief in such a 
life was confident and full of cheer. Mrs. Claflin re- 
ports him as saying, " The little circumstance of death 
will make no difference with me; I shall have the same 
friends in that other world that I have here, the same loves 
and aspirations and occupations. If it were not so, I should 
not be myself, and surely I shall not lose my identity." 
He was always deeply interested in what used to be called 
" ghost stories," and he and Mrs. Stowe would sit and talk 
far into the night, of ghosts and spirit rappings and other 
matters that now engage the societies for Psychical Research. 
He believed that the Inner Light could be trusted to guide 
one in the business of daily life as well as in matters purely 
spiritual, and he found many confirmations of this in the ex- 
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periences of his Quaker friends. And all this was quite in 
keeping with the Quaker belief that life here is in constant 
touch with the Great Life that is the fountain of all being. 
According to this belief the gates between the seen and the 
unseen are always ajar. The life here and the life there flow 
from the Eternal, are lived in the Eternal, and because of 
this are always safe and good. 

More than any other of our poets, Whittier was the singer 
and the prophet of the common people. The air of the country 
and the atmosphere of the home breathe everywhere through 
his lines, and mingling in some strange, sweet way with all 
familiar sights and sounds are hints of unseen spiritual pres- 
ences, of nearness to unseen realms and relations to wider 
and sweeter destinies. " Snow-Bound " is a rare bit of real- 
istic art, and yet the reader is never quite sure that he is in 
Haverhill and not in some rural district of heaven — a region 
to which healthy and right-minded boys would like to go. 
No man can exactly tell where Essex County ends and soul- 
land begins. Has not our poet shown himself a true seer by 
revealing to us that it is all soul-land, here and there alike ? 
— as in these words addressed to his sister: — 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are ; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And white against the evening star 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 

More than any other of our singers he makes heaven a true 
home-land, where real people dwell and where friends can 
find each other and find life good : — 

I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 

I dread the many-voicdd strain; 
Give me the unforgotten faces, 

And let my lost ones speak again. 

Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 
The sense of spiritual strength renewed, 

The reverence for the pure and holy, 
The dear delight of doing good. 

No fitting ear is mine to listen 
An endless anthem's rise and fall; 

No curious eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. 
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For love must needs be more than knowledge: 

What matter if I never know 
Why Aldebaran's star is ruddy, 

Or warmer Sirius white as snow! 

I go to find my lost and mourned-for 
Safe in Thy sheltering goodness still, 

And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Made perfect in Thy holy will. 

In the same strain are the closing stanzas of the lines ad- 
dressed to Lydia Maria Child : — 

Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o'er and o'er; 

Some day their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 

No dreary splendors wait our coming, 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost apart; 

Homeward we go to heaven's thanksgiving, 
The harvest-gathering of the heart. 

Very touching in their revelation of what was deepest in 
Whittier's soul, his noble modesty, his love of goodness and 
his love of friends, are the words of the prayer entitled 
" At Last," — the petition that was in his heart and on his 
lips during all his later years : — 

When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, — 

Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 

Be Thou my strength and stay ! 

1 have but Thee, my Father! let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 

Suffice it if — my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace — 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place : 

Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 

Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
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And flows forever through heaven's green expansions, 
The river of Thy peace. 

There, from the music round about me stealing, 

I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And iind at last beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 

He had done his best with the trust committed to his 
hands ; he had fought a good fight in the greatest struggle 
of modern times ; he had loved God and his fellow-men with 
a simple and utter devotion ; and with this prayer in his 
heart he came to life's western gate. Pausing there for a 
moment as he saw the sunrise of a perfect September morn- 
ing once more make glorious the hills and fields and river of 
his love, he gazed again on the faces of those he held dear 
and whispered, " My — love — to — the world." And so, 
having said this, he departed. 
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MONOMETALLISM AND PROTECTION. 



BY C. S. THOMAS. 



" What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these? 
Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys." 

The political contest of 1892 was waged upon an eco- 
nomic issue whose magnitude involved all others in the 
darkness of a total eclipse. Its persistent clamor for recog- 
nition had long been acknowledged and avoided by the cau- 
tious leaders who feared its influence because of its importance. 
Before then it had come, as an unbidden guest, to every 
national convention since 1864, either to be frightened into 
silence by beating the tom-toms of sectionalism, or juggled 
into obscurity by the lofty rhetoric and sonorous jargon of 
party platforms. Politicians had in a more than double 
sense paltered with public opinion in their discussions of 
its character and tendencies, and with cheerful optimism 
counted upon the future to evolve some congenial condition 
whose atmosphere would stifle it unto death. 

But the issue of tariff reform, like another Hercules, only 
strangled the pythons which were sent to destroy it. Its 
great underlying principles were near the heart of humanity, 
and closely intertwined with the essentials of liberty and 
justice. Its advocates appealed to the consciences of men 
and the honesty of governments. They were instant in and 
out of season. They stormed the citadel of the classes, 
strengthened the apprehensions of the weak, inspired the 
resolutions of the strong, quickened the reluctance of the 
timid and stimulated the enthusiasm of the zealous. They 
were undaunted by the successive disasters of ever recurring 
conflicts, and renewed the warfare with the conviction that 
no just cause waged in behalf of the rights of man was ever 
lost. And so the struggle went on until with one acclaim 
the national Democracy declared for a system of import duties 
for revenue only. 

The advocates of protection had already offered the gage 
of battle. Its ready acceptance was accompanied by an af- 
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firmation of the soundness of the avowed Republican finan- 
cial policy, and followed by a sort of tacit agreement to 
relegate the currency issue to the rear, as a theme possessed 
of neither interest nor consequence. Its relation to the issue 
of protection and tariff reform was not admitted, and the few 
who sought to give it the prominence which its tremendous 
importance deserved, were either silenced by the clamors of 
the dissentient public or compelled to take refuge for the 
time among the ranks of the politically discontented. But 
scarcely had the sound of Democratic jubilation over the vic- 
tory of November died away, before it became apparent that 
the disjointed character of the national finances, resulting 
from the demonetization of silver in 1873, and its subsequent 
compulsory coinage and purchase under the Acts of 1878 
and 1890, presented the opportunity to contend that it had 
produced conditions and was threatening calamities so direful 
and far-reaching in their consequences, as to demand the un- 
divided attention of public opinion and the immediate con- 
sideration of legislative and executive authority. The little 
cloud, no larger than a man's hand, had overspread the eco- 
nomic sky with a black pall whose menacing thunders proved 
true portents of the storm which followed. 

I shall not weary the reader with a recital of events which 
began with the deliberations of the Brussels conference and 
closed with the repeal of the purchasing clause in the Sher- 
man Act. They mark the establishment of gold monometal- 
lism in the United States, as the first result of a change of 
administration effected by an overwhelming anti-protection 
sentiment. This circumstance conduces to their importance; 
for monometallism is protection applied to the substance se- 
lected as the material from which is coined the sole money 
of ultimate redemption. Each expression is, in other words, 
the equivalent of the other, in its relation to the metal which 
is vested with mint privilege and money function, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. And to the advocates of tariff reform, 
after securing control of the government, belongs the ques- 
tionable honor of extending complete and unqualified protec- 
tion to gold, by uniting with their adversaries for that pur- 
pose, thereby making the task of reducing imports on all 
commodities enormously difficult if not impossible of 
accomplishment. 

It requires, I think, no great amount of argument to es- 
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tablish the proposition that if the people were by statute pro- 
hibited from the use of all kinds of meat except beef, or of 
all kinds of grain except wheat, the two privileged articles 
mentioned would enjoy the highest type of protection. 
Their value would increase with the increasing demand for 
them, while the products which before were used for food 
either in connection or competition with them, would become 
practically worthless and disappear from the markets. A 
prohibitory duty imposed upon competitive products would 
be far less efficacious for protection than such a law. Indeed 
the theory of protection, in its last analysis, leads to such 
conditions; for if it be good for our people that they be 
taxed for the benefit of the producer by being compelled to 
pay artificially increased prices for his competitor's wares, 
it is surely better that the price for such wares be so greatly 
enhanced as to make their sale impossible. In that event 
prosperity should be not only certain but permanent. 
44 Home markets " would thus necessarily be created for the 
protected industries ; and the miserable followers of the pro- 
hibited ones might either compete with their more fortunate 
countrymen, or enter their employment at the higher rate of 
wages for the establishment of which all protective schedules 
are exclusively designed. 

These principles, founded upon all the logic of protection, 
have, up to this time, never been applied except to gold. 
When the nation went protection mad, and tariff ran riot 
through Congress with McKinley astride its back, legislation 
halted far before the goal of prohibition. That extreme was 
left as an experiment for the future. A reform Congress 
has tried it with gold, and the 44 object lesson " has thus far 
been an instructive albeit a most disastrous one. The motive 
which induced protectionists to cooperate in the enactment 
of such a measure is easily perceived and clearly under- 
stood, but the policy of their allies seems to be at variance 
with every principle of tariff reform. 

The purpose of protection is to enhance prices by a forced 
reduction of competition and consequent limitation of sup- 
ply to demand. Its adjustments, made in the interest of the 
one, are vehemently alleged to be intended for the benefit of 
the other. It imposes upon the tax payer the additional 
burden of paying a royalty upon every necessary of life, the 
only consideration for which is the assurance of the bene- 
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ficiary that such royalty is the corner-stone of national and 
individual prosperity. It has been given full play for more 
than thirty years in the domain of our national industries. 
As one result, every one of them is controlled by a gigantic 
combination whose existence is a menace to free government, 
while workmen by tens of thousands are needy in a land of 
limitless extent and resources. It is a system which sprung 
from greed and injustice, and whose products are monopoly 
and pauperism. 

The purpose of monometallism is to enhance the value of 
credits by limiting the volume of the circulating medium. 
Its adjustments, made in the interest of the annuitant and 
the money lender, are earnestly declared to be for the pro- 
tection and benefit of the general public. It imposes upon 
the debtor an additional burden by decreasing the price of 
his products and labor, and taking more of both for the 
liquidation of his debt than were necessary for that purpose 
when it was contracted. It gives full control of financial 
affairs, and thereby of all other affairs of men and of govern- 
ments, to a single class. It makes money the object rather 
than the instrument of commerce, and harnesses all enter- 
prise, all energy, all business, all property, all the wealth and 
all the labor of the land to the chariot of the money changer. 
It is the capsheaf of protectionism, its choicest flower and 
rarest fruit. It is worth all other forms of protection com- 
bined ; for with it all the others may be continued or dis- 
pensed with as selfishness or ambition may demand. 

Monometallism was established by Great Britain in 1816. 
Gold was the metal of its choice. The automatic system of 
money which naturally and wisely gave to the debtor the 
option of making payment in either gold or silver, thereby 
preserving and continuing the equilibrium of the ratio be- 
tween the two, was discarded. Britain was then an advocate 
of protection. The better to protect gold at the expense of 
silver, she decreed that the Bank of England should pay £3 
17 s. 10£ d. for every ounce of gold which might be ten- 
dered, regardless of its actual value. At the same time she 
laid on the Corn Laws as a concession to the agriculturists 
for their support of Lord Liverpool's Act, and because she 
feared lest otherwise her gold would be exported to pay for 
wheat. For thirty years thereafter she followed her general 
policy of protection. When she finally abandoned it she 
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made gold an exception, that she might gather it as tribute 
from all the nations of the earth and thus completely subject 
them to her continuous domination. 

When Chevalier in 1858 sounded the alarm against gold, 
and warned Europe of the consequences of a golden inunda- 
tion from Australia and California unless silver was protected 
by giving it also the money function, Germany and Austria 
gave heed to his council, but England never wavered. She 
had dependencies scattered over both hemispheres, some of 
which produced gold, but none of them silver. They needed 
for the metal the protection which her financial policy would 
give, and gold continued as her standard of value. So late 
as 1888 six members of the Royal Monetary Commission pro- 
nounced against the formation of a bimetallic union, for the 
reason, among others, that "Australia and other of our 
colonies, as large producers of gold, might take objection to 
it. . . . The interests of our Australian and other gold-pro- 
ducing colonies must also be considered. Their deposits of 
gold are one of their principal sources of wealth, and any 
measure which tended to check gold mining or to depreciate 
that metal would, in all probability, injuriously affect the 
prosperity of the colonies and react upon the trade of the 
mother country with them." This sounds strangely like the 
resolutions of a modern wool growers' convention. 

Said Mr. Allard, one of the Belgian delegates to the Brus- 
sels conference : " The monetary question is transformed day 
by day into the tariff question, and protection increases 
throughout the world without our knowing perfectly the 
cause of the phenomenon which is found to exist eveiywhere. 
Did we not see, even in England, on May 19, 1892, Lord 
Salisbury make a profession of protectionist faith at Hastings ? 
These are serious revolutions, which should especially attract 
the attention of England, the cradle of free trade, the coun- 
try which, under the influence of Cobden, was the first to 
enter the path of commercial freedom. Let England not for- 
get what I have just proven clearly, that to persist in her 
present monometallism is to incite protectionism. Bimetallism 
implies the idea of free trade." 

No advocate of gold monometallism at that conference as- 
sumed to question the truth of this assertion. I do not think 
that it has ever been challenged, although the literature of 
politics for a twelvemonth has been very largely devoted to 
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a discussion of monetary problems, and congressional debate 
has explored the entire domain of financial history. Indeed 
the policy of the gold men from 1816 down to the present 
hour has proceeded upon the recognition of its verity. 
Events have justified the correctness of this assumption, and 
to-day protection finds its chief source of strength in the advo- 
cacy and adoption of monometallism, although many of its 
sincerest supporters are among the ablest opponents of the 
tariff. This statement is abundantly justified by a brief con- 
sideration of the course pursued by the beneficiaries of our 
import laws since the election of November, 1892. The re- 
sult was a total rout of the Republican party, which had 
staked its all upon protection and lost. The victory of the 
tariff reformers was so overwhelming that its opponents pre- 
tended to be better pleased since it gave abundant opportun- 
ity to the victors to demonstrate the soundness of their 
theories by the test of legislation. The country resigned 
itself to the coming change and looked forward to the inau- 
guration of the new president with the belief that sorely 
needed industrial and commercial reforms would commence 
with his administration. Tariff organs from one ocean to 
the other, with a pretence of sincerity, counselled their van- 
quishers to adopt no half-way measures in their change, but 
to give the country the fullest opportunity to judge of the 
new methods and contrast them with the old. 

But protection, like any other beast of prey, is always 
dangerous until it is dead. It had been stricken down in 
spite of the formidable weapons of falsehood, prejudice, force 
and corruption which it had used so long and so well. It 
had gone through the outward form of surrender and seemed 
to content itself with sullen predictions of coming disaster. 
But gloomy forebodings of what would be, should its grasp 
upon the nation's throat be loosened, were nothing new. The 
people had become accustomed to them from constant repeti- 
tion, and knew full well that the ills they might encounter 
could not be worse than those from which they had long 
suffered. 

The effects of currency contraction are well known. A 
reduction of the volume of money in circulation speedily 
produces disaster, to the injury, if not the ruin, of nearly all 
classes of people. Prices fall, enterprise is destroyed, mines 
and manufactories close, industry is transformed into idle- 
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ness, commerce becomes stagnant, agriculture is prostrated 
and debtors are made bankrupt for lack of ready funds. Mr. 
Balfour has well said that no more paralyzing or benumbing 
influence ever touched the enterprise of a nation. What 
blood-letting is to the individual, currency contraction is 
to the people, and a people suffering from the acute stages 
of such a calamity are in no mood for what may be termed 
experimentative industrial legislation — especially if they, 
or a large part of them, can be made to believe or to fear 
that their woes are caused not by their slender stock of 
money but by the menace of impending legislative reforms. 
Could prosperity be banished from every department of in- 
dustry and commerce ere Congress met to carry out the last 
expression of the public will, its purpose could be thwarted 
by the very agency which called it into being and every re- 
cipient of protection retain his darling duty for years to 
come. Small wonder, then, that every tariff organ and bene- 
ficiary beyond the precious metal states, at once assailed the 
national finances and demanded currency contraction by the 
recognition of gold alone as money. 

The situation was eminently favorable for their assault. 
The Democratic party, whose masses had always been and 
still were devoted to the gold and silver money of the con- 
stitution, had nominated and elected to the presidency a man 
the range of whose financial vision was bounded by the 
limits of Manhattan Island. Of his sincere devotion to the 
cause of tariff reform there could be no question ; yet, like 
many of his followers, he could never be made to realize that 
such reform is impossible unless it can be effected during a 
period of abundant money circulation, and that low prices, 
consequent upon the scarcity of money, by enabling pro- 
tectionists to attribute them to the operation of their tariff 
system, deprived their adversaries of the benefit of their 
most potent argument against it. The policy inaugurated 
by Secretary Foster, of redeeming treasury notes in gold 
only, although expressly payable in coin at the option of the 
government, coupled with the European demand for gold re- 
sulting from its adoption as the standard by Austria, and 
from the financial disasters of Australia, enabled the advo- 
cates of monometallism to drain the federal treasury of its 
gold, export it to the old world, and by attributing its movement 
to public apprehension as to the fiscal future of the govern- 
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raent, create an overwhelming demand for the repeal of the 
Sherman Law and the demonetization of silver. The na- 
tional banking system, wholly dependent for its existence 
upon the continuation of the national debt, menaced by the 
threat of the repeal of the tax on state bank circulation, and 
anxious both for a new issue of government bonds and the 
cessation of all government issues of paper money, eagerly 
joined the crusade. The tariff beneficiaries whose subsidies 
were threatened, saw a certain means of escape from impend- 
ing disaster by the destruction of silver as money, coupled 
with an opportunity to attribute public and private suffering 
to the menace of anti-protective legislation; and they, too, 
clamored for repeal. . 

The sudden closing of the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of silver, the immediate fall in the gold value of that metal 
and of all staple products, the consequent panic which swept 
the habitable globe, presented at lagt the much desired op- 
portunity. All the national ills were attributed to the mis- 
chievous operation of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Law (itself a protection measure, designed and enacted by 
protectionists), whose repeal would be followed by an imme- 
diate return of prosperity and happiness. Congress was 
hastily convened in special session, and the president, in a 
message teeming with ponderous platitudes, urged it to do 
away with the obnoxious measure without delay. The press 
reenforced the recommendations of the executive with threat, 
entreaty and invective. Finally, after three weary months 
of debate, the senate reluctantly voted for unconditional re- 
peal, and the last vestige of legislation for the coinage of 
silver was swept away. 

No advocate of tariff reform will seek to defend the Sher- 
man Law. Its enactment was a misfortune to bimetallism, 
and its operation was opposed to the elementary principles 
of monetary science. It was forced upon the advocates of 
free coinage, and its administration by the avowed enemies 
of silver contributed more powerfully to the spread of mouo- 
metallist sentiment than all other agencies combined. Many 
serious evils can be laid at its door, but the charge that it 
caused the financial calamities of 1893 is not one of them. 

After repeal, what then? The issue of bonds to ihe 
amount of $50,000,000 and their purchase by the banks to 
be used as a basis of circulation, on the one hand, and the 
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never ending but effective cry that " Hard times are caused 
by the menace of the Wilson Bill " on the other; a depleted 
treasury with but little money in circulation, accompanied 
by a veto of the bill intended for the coinage of the seign- 
iorage silver, because "It would operate to injuriously 
expand the money volume"; a series of overwhelming Re- 
publican victories at the polls as a result of the pitiable 
efforts of the Democratic party to reduce the tariff in the 
face of constantly falling revenues ; the great forward move- 
ment of economic reform, checkmated by its opponents deftly 
using its advocates as pawns; an unconditional surrender by 
the dominant party to the national banks ; an increase of the 
national debt and, per consequence, of the annual expendi- 
tures; a divided and disheartened Democracy, an abandon- 
ment of one of the chief features of its policy, and an in- 
ability to effectuate the other by reason thereof. 

Gold monometallism, having been established by Mr. 
Cleveland as the representative of an element which did not 
elect hini, must be maintained, regardless of its effect upon 
the progress, the happiness or the general welfare of the 
country. Since gold is the standard, its departure from our 
shores necessarily creates grave apprehension among all 
classes of people, and that in time stimulates hoarding, 
diminishes the circulation, produces further fall in prices 
and threatens panic. Hence that which we have must be 
kept at home and more must be obtained, even if we have to 
buy it with bonds and tax the people for their payment both 
of principal and interest. But since we are a debtor nation, 
and since if we get more gold we must increase our obliga- 
tions, it follows that our gold must leave us in spite of our- 
selves unless we repmdiate our debts, or pay them in com- 
modities instead of gold. The first we cannot do ; the last is 
feasible only by so adjusting our international trade as to se- 
cure a large excess of exports over imports, and that we can 
d©, says the protectionist, by a system of tariff schedules, 
devised by the Carnegies and enacted by the McKinleys. 
Stated concisely, the contention now is that since we have 
our coveted gold monometallism, we cannot, being a debtor 
nation, maintain it except by a continuation of our present 
tariff system. Therefore protection, heretofore a debatable 
proposition, is now a national necessity. 

This line of reasoning, barely hinted at before the com- 
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mencement of the present year, is now boldly adopted by the 
advocates of protection. It is, indeed, one of the strongest, 
if not the strongest, which can be urged in its behalf. Mr. 
Henry B. Russell, a recent contributor to the American Jour- 
nal of Politics, calls attention to the estimated decrease in 
the amount of our annual revenues which must result from 
the passage of the Wilson Bill, argues that its enactment 
into law will cause an increase of imports and a decrease of 
exports, in consequence of which our general interest charge 
on securities held abroad must be paid in gold instead of 
commodities, and concludes with the following reflection : — 

Such a turn in affairs would play havoc with our gold reserves and 
our gold standard at the very time when they should be the objects of 
our tender care and careful management. Large exportations of gold 
have produced uneasiness when there was really no ground for it. 
An extensive exportation just now would create good grounds for 
uneasiness. Such an exportation may be expected to some extent, 
early in 1804, but especially after the imports now held back are 
dumped upon the market. If the Wilson Bill, or one no more pro- 
tective in character, be made a law by July 1, there will be abundant 
reasons for expecting a premium on gold in this country by next 
November, if not sooner. 

Such reasoning as this, accompanied by a standing threat 
of gold exportation should Congress dare to relieve the mon- 
etary situation by investing the treasury with authority to 
do anything except to issue bonds, and attended by a fall in 
prices without precedent, ingeniously but falsely attributed 
to the natural operation of the McKinley tariff upon consump- 
tion, cannot well be refuted. Indeed it finds support in the 
suggestion by the Indian council of an import duty on silver 
bullion, and in the proposition of Mr. Westland in the legisla- 
tive council at Calcutta to provide for the deficit in the Indian 
budget by the imposition of an import tax of five per cent 
on all commodities save cotton, yarns and manufactures; 
both of which result from the tentative experiment of last 
summer towards placing India upon a " gold basis." It vin- 
dicates Mr. Allard's assertion at the Brussels conference, and 
reveals as with the powerful glare of a search-light the inti- 
mate connection between the scheme to demonetize silver 
and the scheme to thwart, if not destroy, the possibility of 
tariff reform. 

President Andrews, in a most admirable contribution to 
the April number of the North American Review (prior to 
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which time the greater part of this article was written), has 
demonstrated the proposition that " Tariff reform depends 
upon monetary reform, and can never achieve its end in any 
satisfactory degree without a radical modification of the mone- 
tary conditions which now' prevail." Until this fundamental 
truth shall be grasped and its great importance fully realized 
by the friends of the one, they must continue to be in the 
future as they have been in the past, the unconscious but 
potent instruments for the accomplishment of the designs 
and purposes of the enemies of the other. 

So long as gold alone is invested with the attribute of 
ultimate redemption, the supply of the world's stock of money 
must be woefully inadequate for the transaction of the world's 
commerce and industry. So long as this condition exists, 
the majority of the nations must suffer all the horrors of a 
monetary famine, and values measured by the volume of cir- 
culation must fall. So long as values fall, the nations actu- 
ated by the law of self-preservation must resort to unnatural 
and artificial methods for the arrest of the general tendency, 
and for the acquisition of revenue to balance the account of 
receipts and expenditures. So long as they are forced to do 
this, protection must be regnant, and efforts to reduce or 
limit the range of taxation will be as Quixotic in results as 
the famous onset against the windmills. We have joined 
the gold alliance; we have proclaimed war against silver, the 
greatest part of whose annual product is ours; we have de- 
stroyed that option which makes bimetallism automatic, — 
and we stupidly wonder why the fickle public, which shouted 
tariff reform in 1892, now threatens us with political exter- 
mination if we dare to carry out the programme it then pre- 
pared. Verily our president is a famous pilot; but since he 
unshipped the rudder and threw it overboard, he must not 
complain if the crew wonders where the wind and the tide 
will bear 'them. Did he suspect nothing when his protection- 
ist adversaries united in one grand chorus of rejoicing over 
the outcome of his financial policy? 

But it may be asked, Is there no remedy? Shall the 
nation continue indefinitely in this condition, the bound 
thrall of a favored class, the helpless victim of protection and 
monometallism? Shall we surrender to preseut conditions 
and remain inert through sheer despair ? I think not. The 
signs of an awakening are even now upon us. The necessity 
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of a plentiful and stable money supply, increasing in volume 
with the increase of wealth and population, always conceded 
in the abstract, will soon be demanded in the concrete. The 
enormous rise in the value of gold, made evident by the enor- 
mous decrease in the value of everything else, is perceived 
to be the true source of our industrial and commercial depres- 
sion. The nation, " while rapidly growing and vehemently 
struggling for enlarged means," is clearly seen to be " re- 
strained in golden fetters which admit neither of enlargement 
nor increase in time for or proportion to its necessities." The 
intimate correlation between the value of silver and staple 
products, and created principally by the constantly varying 
rates of exchange, affords a constant " object lesson " to pro- 
ducer and consumer, whose enlightened conviction will soon 
find expression at the polls. Agitation, which "uncondi- 
tional repeal " was to destroy, was never more universal. 

Tariff reform will be triumphant in the end, but the hosts 
which cluster around its banner will raise the battle cry of 
bimetallism before their victory shall be achieved. Even now 
the inroads which it has made upon public sentiment sus- 
pended the executive veto of an important financial measure 
for days, and politicians inquire with anxious solicitude of 
the progress which it is making. " Take care, Mr. States- 
man, cure or change it in time, else it will beat all your dead 
institutions to dust. Hearts and sentiments are alive, and 
we all know that the gentlest of nature's growths or motions 
will in time burst asunder or wear away the proudest dead 
weight man can heap upon them." 
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BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 



Vox clamantis in deserto. 

The great Himalayan mountain system, which extends, in a 
gigantic curve, from the Pamir Plateau to the frontiers of China, 
and which forms an almost insurmountable rampart between the 
fertile plains of Southern and Southwestern Asia and the vast, 
arid table-lands of the interior of the great continent, has, to this 
day, almost completely prevented the contact of the Aryan races 
with one of the strangest of peoples in the strangest of countries. 

Thibet, at the beginning of this century, was but a vague geo- 
graphical conception ; it was scarcely more than this forty years 
ago, and even at the present day it may be asserted that we 
know much more about "darkest Africa" and, in a certain sense, 
more perhaps about the visible portions of the moon's surface, 
than of one of the vastest regions in the heart of Asia. On a 
map prepared by G. Valk of Amsterdam, dated 1705, Thibet is 
marked as a city, located in the " kingdom of Kashgar," about 
100 miles north of Cabul, under Lat. 38°. Now the nearest 
point of Thibet is quite 500 miles to the east of Cabul, while the 
city of Lhasa, which is probably meant by " Thibet," is situated 
at least 1,300 miles southeast of the Afghan capital. Similar 
amusing instances of geographical naivete, in reference to this 
subject, might be cited by the score, without going back as far 
as 1705. 

The Polo brothers (Marco, Nicolo and Maffeo), who traversed 
Thibet about the year 1300, were probably the first Europeans 
who entered the " land of the Lamas," but the statements of 
Marco, in regard to this period of his strange career, are so vague 
that his work affords little satisfaction to the student. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note that these intrepid adventurers entered 
Thibet by way of the Pamir, a feat which no western traveller 
has been able to imitate since then. 

In 1328 Friar Odoric of Pordenonc, a Spanish missionary, 
is supposed to have reached Lhasa n'a Cathay (China), and three 
centuries later the Jesuit Antonio Andrada, following up the 
sources of the Indus, entered Thibet from the west and suc- 
ceeded in making his way to the headquarters of Lamaism. 
Neither of these travellers has contributed anything of value to 
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our knowledge of the land and the people, and the same may be 
said in reference to the enterprise of two other missionaries, 
D'Orville and Gruber, who started from Peking in 1660 and 
arrived at Lhasa after a perilous journey of fifteen months. 

As a general rule, little satisfactory information is to be ex- 
pected from missionaries, who undertake the exploration of an 
unknown region chiefly, if not solely, in the interest of an organ- 
ized superstition. Their one-sided theological training almost in- 
variably disqualifies them from making trustworthy observations 
on anything beyond the mere incidents of their journey or 
sojourn, and even these are but too often colored by the narrow 
personal bias of their task. Missionaries have furnished very 
readable and entertaining diaries, full of the details of personal 
adventure, but they very rarely have enriched our conceptions 
of the ethnology, biology, geology or even geography of the 
countries on which they presumed to enlighten us. The true ex- 
plorer must add to his other qualifications those of a sound scien- 
tific training, combined with a keen, penetrative judgment. 
There is small value in our knowing that a certain missionary 
has tried to convert sundry " heathen " in an ill-defined part of 
Central Asia, or that a blustering newspaper reporter, who could 
barely distinguish a turtle from a lizard, has succeeded in crossing 
" darkest Africa." 

In 1774 Warren Hastings (governor of British India and a 
distinguished Orientalist) despatched George Bogle on an em- 
bassy to the Teshu Lama of Shigatse in southern Thibet and, 
according to the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, he was the first 
Englishman who ever set foot in the mysterious land beyond the 
mountains. Bogle did not get as far as Lhasa — this being, in- 
deed, beyond his plan — but thirty-seven years later Thomas 
Manning, another sturdy Briton, crossed the Himalaya in the 
neighborhood of Sikkim and intrepidly proceeded onwards, 
reaching the stronghold of northern Buddhism in March, 1811. 
His conduct there was not, however, characterized by great 
prudence, and he was speedily expelled, or literally kicked out of 
the holy city within a day after his arrival. This so disgusted 
him that he at once made tracks again for the south, recollecting 
some urgent business at Nagpur, and thanking his stars when 
he ultimately found himself once more safe and sound on Indian 
soil. 

There is no record of any European having ventured into 
Thibet within the next three decades, and it is not until the year 
1844 that we come upon the first serious attempt to solve the 
secrets of a region which has so long provoked and tormented 
western curiosity. In that year two French missionaries, the 
fathers Hue and Gabet, of the congregation of St. Lazare in 
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Paris, started on their memorable "Journey through Tartary, 
Thibet and China," and, in the guise of lamas, entered Thibet 
from the east, near the famous Lamaserai of Koonboom. Fol- 
lowing a long-established caravan route, they reached Lhasa, 
after manifold adventures, on Jan. 13, 1845, and resided there 
for several months, being comparatively well received and kindly 
treated. They were ultimately forced to quit, by order of the 
Chinese governor, in conformity with instructions received from 
Peking, and compelled to retrace their way to the east, instead 
of being allowed to proceed to India, as they desirefl. 

The work of Hue is so well-known and accessible (having 
been translated into many languages) that I will not occupy 
space here with further details; but I may point out that it 
abounds in many ludicrous errors, owing to Abbe Hue's singular 
ignorance of the most well-established physical facts, and to his 
curious lack of information in the rudiments of almost every 
branch of natural history. These worthy priests could discourse 
learnedly on the respective merits of Origen and Augustine; 
but they w r ere delightfully unconscious of the fact that the earth's 
atmosphere is not of the same density at high altitudes as near 
the sea level, — thus, for instance, attributing the distressing 
effects produced on their breathing organs, when traversing 
regions of great elevation, to " noxious gases, escaping from clefts 
in the mountains," etc. Thus the work of Hue, although charm- 
ingly written, is hardly more than a journal of personal adventure, 
which leaves us but little the w T iser for its perusal. 

Coming down to recent times, the names of some half dozen 
travellers might be mentioned, who have braved the dangers of 
Thibetan exploration, although no one of them succeeded in 
reaching the abode of the Dalai Lama. Notable among these 
is the Russian colonel Prejevalsky, who, with a carefully selected 
party of Cossacks, entered Thibet from the north, in 1884, but 
was compelled by the Chinese authorities to return, when almost 
within sight of Lhasa. His observations, on the topography, 
ethnology and natural history of Northern Thibet are however, 
of considerable value, and the account which he himself has given 
of his various attempts to penetrate into Bodland, or Thibet 
proper, constitutes by far the most important information on 
Thibet hitherto furnished. 

Finally the journey undertaken by W. W. Rockhill in 1888, 
of which an account was published in the Century magazine 
(November, 1890, to March, 1891)* will be in the recollection of 
many. Rockhill, who had been attached to the United States 
legation at Peking, entered Thibet at Hsi-ning, near the Lama- 
serai of Koonboom, passing the great Koko-nor Lake, and follow- 

• See also " The Land of tbe Lamas," by W. W. Rockhill, Century Company, 1891. 
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ing for some distance the route taken by Hue, Prejevalsky, 
Kreitner and others, but turning again eastward near Jyekundo, 
recrossed the Chinese frontier, after having traversed about 1,000 
miles of Thibetan territory. Although this exceedingly able 
explorer did not come within 400 miles of Lhasa, he saw a goodly 
portion of Eastern Thibet, and his notes and observations are of 
great interest, in addition to being the latest on record. 

How is it that so vast a portion of our planet's surface should, 
for centuries, have remained terra incognita to our western civ- 
ilization, and that even in an age like the present, when commer- 
cial enterprise and the restless efforts of science are incessantly 
applied to the task of removing obstacles which stand in the way 
of gain on the one hand, and of knowledge on the other — in an 
age when private ambition is enhanced a hundredfold by the 
spirit of rivalry among nations — how is it, I repeat, that our sole 
information respecting the immense regions known as Thibet 
should be based on the meagre observations of a few travellers 
along the same caravan route — travellers, moreover, of whom 
only two or three really deserve the name of explorers ? 

Let us try to form an idea of the extent of the country. 
Fifteen hundred miles from east to west and eight hundred from 
north to south, are dimensions which should command our respect, 
if but from a strictly geographical point of view ; but at the rate 
in which our knowledge of Thibet is progressing it seems more 
than likely that the whole of Central Africa will be mapped out 
and surveyed, and even the problem of the North Pole solved 
before this great Asiatic table-land has been thoroughly explored. 
According to the latest computations the area of Thibet exceeds 
700,000 square miles, or equals the whole of western Europe, 
including Germany, France, Spain and England. A map of 
Thibet, cut out and placed on that of the United States, drawn 
to the same scale, would cover all the space between New York 
and Denver on the one hand, and most of that between Chicago 
and New Orleans on the other. 

This enormous territory is inhabited by less than four million 
people — not bloodthirsty savages, like the Apaches of Arizona, 
or murderous fanatics, like the Bedouins of Arabia — but by a 
peaceful pastoral race which in frankness, hospitality, honesty 
and general kindness is not surpassed by any other on the face of 
this globe. 

There are, indeed, a few predatory tribes, such as the Goloks, 
who inhabit the mountain slopes of the Yung-ling Range, along 
the eastern frontier, and who make occasional raids into the low- 
lands; but their depredations are confined to a comparatively 
small area, and they deserve the appellation of thieves rather 
than that of robbers, as they seldom resort to violence but, for 
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the most part, limit their enterprise to the noble sport of sheep 
stealing, under cover of darkness. These eastern vagabonds 
must not, however, be confounded with the Thibetans proper, 
who are an essentially honest and peaceful race ; they differ from 
them completely in language as well as physiognomy, and in my 
opinion are a branch of the great Karen family of autochthonous 
Asiatics — a race which once inhabited a considerable portion of 
Southeastern Asia, but went down before the superior force of 
Mongolian and Aryan invasion. The miserable hill tribes of 
Assam, Burmah, Siam and Cambodia, as well as of certain parts 
of the Chinese empire, are, in all probability, remnants of this 
once dominant race. 

If the Thibetans were an unruly, quarrelsome or warlike 
people, the Chinese would have found it impossible to establish 
their authority among them so easily, and to hold the country in 
subjection with so slight a show of military force. The whole of 
Thibet is garrisoned by four thousand Manchoo soldiers, one-half 
of whom are stationed at Lhasa, while the remainder are scat- 
tered over the chief trading points in the south and east; the 
frontiers being practically unprotected, except by nature's huge 
ramparts. Now if we consider that it is only since 1720 that the 
Chinese had possession of the country — which surrendered with- 
out a struggle — further comment on the peaceful and submissive 
character of the people will be unnecessary. 

The difficulties of Thibetan exploration are, in the main, at- 
tributable to two distinct causes — one natural, the other arti- 
ficial — viz., to the peculiar geographical position of the country 
which, from the south, west and north is wellnigh inaccessible, 
and to the spiteful policy of exclusiveness followed by the Chi- 
nese, a policy w r hich is solely aimed at and enforced against rep- 
resentatives of the w T hite race. 

Thibet is at once the greatest and the most elevated table-land 
in the world. Its height above the sea level averages 14,000 
feet, equalling that of the loftiest peaks in the Rocky Mountains ; 
indeed it is doubtful w T hether there exists any point within Thibet 
proper of a less elevation than 10,000 feet. The city of Lhasa 
has an altitude of nearly 12,000 feet (twice that of Denver), 
exceeding by several thousand feet that of some of the most 
elevated abodes of man on the globe, such as the city of Mexico, 
Quito, Bogota, etc. Fortunately a great part of the Thibetan 
plateau is located in the semi-tropical belt ; the latitude of Lhasa 
being 29° 40', or about that of New Orleans; but life at such 
altitudes, even in equatorial regions, is attended by serious physi- 
cal discomforts, and is supportable only by those who have been 
duly acclimatized by a long-continued process of natural selection. 
Only the most robust can endure the pulmonary disturbances 
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brought about by a sudden transference from a low to a very 
elevated region ; the rarefied atmosphere of Denver even proves 
distressing to the lungs of many New Yorkers. A greater 
volume of air must be inhaled in order to supply the necessary 
quantity of oxygen to the blood, and the chest of the average 
lowlander is not large enough to permit so great a distension of 
the lungs. 

Thus one of the prime causes why Thibet has remained terra 
incognita, while Africa, Australia and the polar regions have 
constantly attracted the best exploring talent, will be readily 
understood. The immense territory is almost completely sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges of appalling magnitude which, es- 
pecially along the southern, western and northern frontiers, con- 
stitute formidable barriers against ingress. From the Pamir 
Plateau in the extreme west (the "world's backbone") radiate 
the great natural ramparts, which shut out India on the one hand, 
and the Tartar countries of Bokhara and Turkestan on the other. 
No Asiatic or western conqueror has ever dared to penetrate 
this mountain world, and even Genghis Khan, the scourge of 
Asia, whose ravages extended from Peking in the east to Moscow 
in the west, was obliged, when invading Northern India, to take 
the circuitous route, via Kashgar and Afganistan, instead of 
crossing Thibet. 

Secure on their lofty plateau, and practically* isolated from the 
rest of the world, the people of Thibet have remained undis- 
turbed for ages, and have developed characteristics for which 
we would vainly search in any other race of the globe. The 
Chinese "conquest" has not produced the slightest change in 
their mode of life, or exercised any appreciable influence upon 
their peculiar culture. Indeed, the author's observations in 
Western, Southern and Eastern Thibet warrant him in stating 
that a prolonged contact with the Chinese will tend to lower 
rather than elevate the ethical status of the people. The child- 
like simplicity and confiding honesty of the natives are being 
taken advantage of in the most shameful manner by crafty 
Chinese traders, and it is to be feared that these wily repre- 
sentatives of an essentially egotistical and rascally race will con- 
tinue fleecing and corrupting the unsophisticated Thibetans till 
they sink below the level of the most degraded northwestern 
Tartar tribes. 

It would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that the Thibet- 
ans occupy a very low position in the scale of human advance- 
ment, especially if judged from our western standard of civilization. 
Their culture is inferior to that of most semi-barbarous races, 
comparing unfavorably even with that of certain Indian tribes of 
the American continent, such as the Pueblos, Zunis, etc. In 
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physiognomy and general appearance they strongly resemble the 
inhabitants of Swedish Lapland, as well as the Eskimos of North- 
ern Siberia, being short-sized, broad-shouldered and possessed of 
the same singular Mongolian features. Indeed, the Thibetans 
are, perhaps, the most ill-favored of Turanian races. A close 
inter-breeding during many centuries of isolation has produced a 
striking facial similarity, and has developed a peculiarly repulsive 
normal type of countenance. A broad,but very low, forehead, 
excessively prominent cheek bones, small, oblique eyes and coarse, 
bristly black hair are characteristics which do not materially en- 
trance the beauty of the " human form divine," but the most singu- 
lar peculiarity of the Thibetan face is the almost total absence of the 
bridge of the nose. Among a dozen Thibetans, chosen at random, 
hardly one will be found whose nasal organ is not so completely 
flattened or sunk in the middle as to be practically in level with 
the eyes. Seen in profile, such a face presents a ludicrous ap- 
pearance ; there is one continuous line of cheek bone, with the 
tip of the nose sticking out like a solitary beacon. But a com- 
pensatory providence has added to the ears what is lacking in 
proboscial circumference, and it is but fair to state that the 
auricular appendages of the average Thibetan are of generous 
size. 

Looked at from a strictly ethical standpoint, the Thibetans do 
not gain overmuch on ' closer acquaintance. Their personal 
habits are exceedingly filthy, and there is much in their general 
conduct that cannot be otherwise than revolting to our more 
refined and sensitive natures. Their morals — if we limit this 
term to its sexual signification — are very lax ; more so, perhaps, 
than those of any other Asiatic race. The lasciviousness of the 
women is almost incredible, and all modes of debauchery are 
openly practised. Moreover, the comparative scarcity of females 
has led to the disgusting institution of polyandry, w T hich has 
nourished in Thibet for centuries — five and more men frequently 
sharing one woman among them — and nothing impresses the 
traveller more painfully than the scandalous indifference, or 
rather contempt, in which female chastity is held among that 
singular people. Hospitality, for instance, requires that the host 
place his wife, daughter or other female relative at the disposal 
of the guest, a custom which appears to be rigorously adhered to, 
and which, in the case of civilized travellers, is bound to lead to 
embarrassing situations, inasmuch as a refusal to accept the 
proffered cheer is interpreted as a slight. 

The Thibetans furnish a striking example of the fact that a 
nation may be sexually depraved, and yet otherwise possessed of 
sterling virtues, such as frankness, hospitality and a scrupulous 
honesty. Sexual morality, in our sense, is an artificial product; 
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it is not born in any race, but is peculiarly a result of education. 
If the children of any western nation — no matter how civilized 
— were transferred to Thibet, example and precept would speedily 
make of them what the Thibetans are now. Those who still 
imagine that man has " fallen " from a state of pristine purity 
are lamentably mistaken. Man's moral conceptions are elevated 
in proportion to his growing culture, and the observations of all 
enlightened travellers have clearly shown that immorality is 
nowhere greater than among so-called primitive races. 

Now the reader will wonder how so uncouth and semi-barbar- 
ous a people as the Thibetans could be possessed of an " occult 
science," or could, indeed, have developed any degree of know- 
ledge which — except on purely ethnological grounds — deserves 
our attention. These degraded Mongoloids, with their repulsive 
countenances and filthy habits, dwelling for the greater part in 
miserable tents, and eking out a precarious existence on the 
barren wastes of a country largely abandoned to wild animals — 
what can they teach us pampered heritors of an immeasurably 
superior culture ? This question has been frequently advanced 
during late years ; in fact ever since the claims and assertions of 
the founders of the present theosophical movement have invested 
the very name of Thibet with a halo of mystery. An ever 
increasing sentiment of doubt as to the. truth of these strange 
tidings, has manifested itself, even in those who are eager to 
clutch every straw in the line of occult demonstration and who 
would fain be convinced of the fact that living men can accom- 
plish miraculous feats or are in possession of transcendental 
wisdom. 

It would, indeed, seem difficult to reconcile so great an incon- 
gruity, viz., that a race of poor-witted Mongolian shepherds 
should have been able to discover forces unknown to our western 
culture, and should have succeeded in solving secrets which all 
the profundity of a Plato vainly struggled to cope with. " Are 
such things likely?" urges the sceptic, and with a pardonable 
exultation he throws out such hints as "It is curious that your 
would-be gnostics always locate their mystic fountains in some 
inaccessible region," or " Soon our Herbert Spencers, Fiskes, 
Hartmanns, et hoc germs omne, will desert their libraries and go 
to school with the gypsies." 

Now it is always easier to be ironical than logical in polemical 
discussion, and the thoughtless almost invariably applaud him 
who appeals to the risible faculties rather than to the reflective 
ones. J t is so much more edifying to laugh and sneer than to 
meditate and ponder when dealing with intricate problems, es- 
pecially where philosophical acumen is conspicuous only by its 
absence. A short time ago the author received, from England, a 
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copy of a sorry sheet, entitled Light, a journal of " psychical, 
occult and mystical research," published in London, with a three- 
column article of vituperative criticism on his "Adepts of 
Serinagur." An anonymous champion of Theosophy — as ex- 
pounded by the late lamented and infallible Mme. Blavatsky — 
has deemed it expedient to buckle on his armor and fight the air 
with all the gusto of a circus clown. Instead of advancing valid, 
or even plausible, arguments, his tactics are the usual ones 
resorted to by " critics " of his calibre, viz., deliberate misrepre- 
sentation, ridicule and personal abuse. This tremendous occultist 
is particularly disgruntled because the real adepts, as found and 
described by the author, do not exactly correspond with the ideal 
ones as evolved by his inner consciousness, aided by the literature 
of " Zanoni," etc. " The adept, such as he [Hensoldt] draws," 
he exclaims, " is a very poor creature compared with the grand 
being depicted by Bulwer Lytton and described by Mme. 
Blavatsky," and then he winds up with a doleful lamentation of 
the fact that magazine editors are so reluctant to allow " real 
Theosophists " to air their grievances and give the public the 
benefit of their very coherent cosmology. 

Ideals, alas ! are but too frequently destined to be shattered by 
a discovery of the sober realities which underlie them — a truism 
of which even our ingenious antagonist must be aware. It would 
have been easy enough for the author to depict just such an 
adept as this competent critic delights in, but then he would have 
had to present a fairy tale rather than a plain record of his actual 
experience. As to the blindness prevalent among editors of the 
great magazines (poor, benighted souls!) it is indeed much to be 
feared that it will cause them to persist in refusing valuable space 
to the vague and fantastic reiterations of a "revelation" based on 
nothing but the dogmatical assertions of a female Joseph Smith* 

The occult science of Thibet is not of native growth; it is an 
imported article. It is no more a product of Thibetan research 
or intuitive perception than the learning of Alexandria was in- 
digenous to the Canopic Nile region. The great mistake under 
which Theosophists, as well as students of Oriental culture in 
general, have been laboring ever since the subject of Thibetan 
gnosticism has been broached — a mistake which has been delib- 
erately fostered and promulgated by parties who could be speci- 
fied — is that of crediting a race of uncouth shepherds with 
almost superhuman attainments. Our Theosophists, of course, 
will reply that they never have credited the Thibetans as a race, 
but only certain individuals among them (viz., the Mahatmas) 

* Is it not rather curious that Theosophists are ever ready viciously and unmerci- 
fully to assail those who offer even the mildest criticism on their tenets ? This in the 
face of their much-naraded altruism! "Peace on earth and goodwill to all men" is 
constantly on their lips, but woe to him who in the least ruffles their feathers. 
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with the possession of occult power and wisdom ; but as these 
master minds are, by implication, Thibetans, the case is not 
materially improved by the qualification. 

When the great Genghis Khan, after having plundered every 
accessible Asiatic country north, west and east of the Himalayas, 
entered India by way of the famous Khyber Pass (about the 
year 1221) a mournful era began for the unfortunate Punjaub, 
which at that time was the headquarters of northern Buddhism. 
True, the Mongolian hordes did not get beyond the Sutlej River, 
but the Punjaub proper — undisturbed by foreign invasion from 
the days of Alexander — was at their mercy, and they so thor- 
oughly ravaged it that for many subsequent generations the 
country was practically abandoned to the tiger and the jackal. 
The Buddhist pagodas of Bukkur, Lullee, Umritsur, etc., as well 
as the monasteries and seats of learning at Rajun and Kanishka- 
pura, fared particularly ill at the hands of the conqueror, who, 
furious on discovering that they could not furnish the expected 
amount of treasure, had the priests put to the sword and the 
buildings razed to the ground.* 

It was during this time of sore affliction that a number of 
Sanscrit scholars, priests and esoteric initiates sought refuge in 
Thibet, where the precepts of Buddhism had already been widely 
disseminated by teachers and missionaries from the beginning of 
the fourth century. Personal fear, probably, was but a subordi- 
nate factor in determining this exodus ; it was the desire for a 
secluded locality, where they might follow their meditations, free 
from the contingency of disturbance, which tempted at least the 
gnostic element to the other side of the great mountain rampart. 
Others sought and found a temporary refuge in the wilds of 
Kashmir and along the entire slope of the northwestern Hima- 
laya, while a few made their way into Rohilcund and Rajputana. 

How many real gnostics, during this calamitous epoch, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Thibet, it would be difficult to ascertain, but 
the author has grounds for believing that the number of those 
who became permanently located there must have exceeded 
forty. 

Nearly two hundred years later, viz., in 1398, when the 
Punjaub had fairly recovered from the blight of this invasion, 
Tamerlane led his freebooters through the Khyber, crossing the 
Indus at Nilab and subjecting the country once more to the hor- 
rors of pillage. Then a second and last exodus of learned ascetics 

• Genghis Khan, whom some historians have taken pains to represent as a religious 
fanatic, was a plunderer pure and simple. His greed for gold and gems almost savored 
of insanity, and wherever his avarice was appeased, he was tolerant of all creeds. It 
was only when balked of his prey, or otherwise disappointed in his expectations, that 
he made religious zeal a pretext for carnage, ana displayed a vindictiveness and 
rapacity that would do credit to a modern lawyer. 
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and mystics took place, of whom a number went beyond the 
mountains and joined their brethren in Thibet. 

Thus it came about that the greatest revelations of Hindoo 
wisdom were carried to a country whose autochthonous popula- 
tion is about as poor in intellectual attainment and general culture 
as any Asiatic race, and thus we have the very simple explana- 
tion of a seeming incongruity, which has been a puzzle to many 
while it has called forth the unstinted sarcasm of others, viz., 
that supreme wisdom may coexist with supreme ignorance, or 
that in a country where the average intelligence is as low as in 
Thibet, a few individuals should hold the key to nature's greatest 
secrets. 

In a second part of this paper the author will present some 
curious details in reference to Thibetan gnosticism, together 
with such facts as have come within his observation during 
eighteen months of travel in Thibet proper. The author, when 
preparing for his Thibetan journey at Darjeeling, was fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of one Tsong She>a, an esoteric 
initiate attached to the court of the Panchen Ilempochee of 
Trachee-lun-po, who volunteered to accompany him as far as the 
Lamaseria of Boran-chu, on the Tsang-po River (the upper 
Brahmaputra) from which point the author afterwards succeeded 
in reaching Lhasa without much difficulty. The author can 
furnish documentary evidence to show that he resided at the 
Thibetan capital for a period of nine weeks, during which he was 
in daily contact with Buddhist scholars, initiates of various 
grades, and high dignitaries of the court of the Dalai Lama. The 
great monastic establishments of Amdo, Labrang, Serkok, Koon- 
boom and Trachee-lun-po, as well as numerous minor Lamaserais 
and retreats of the mystic brotherhood, were likewise visited, and 
some of the information thus collected will be entirely new to 
the western student. 

( To be concluded.) 
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INDIA SILVER, WHEAT AND COTTON. 



BY SAMUEL LEAVITT. 



In 1892 J. Howard Cowperthwait, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
printed a book called " Money, Silver and Finance." He 
claims to be a business man, and states that be is in the sad- 
dle " making war against silver theories." He discusses, in the 
usual style of gold basis books and papers, " prices, wages, 
debtors, exchange, currency and bimetallism," and has a 
chapter on u India and Her Silver Rupee." It is with this 
chapter only that I wish to deal, since the rest embodies the 
hackneyed arguments of gold monometallism. 

As to India, he has made an earnest effort to answer the 
arguments of those who claim that one chief cause of the 
American financial depression is the fact that the English 
have been, for many years, buying our silver at an average 
of ninety cents an ounce, and working it off in India at about 
$1.37 an ounce, for wheat, cotton, etc.; and thus getting 
these staples into England at such low rates, that American 
wheat and cotton growers, whose prices are fixed at Liver- 
pool, have been losing thereby from 8300,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 annually. 

A little more extended statement of the position of the 
advocates of free coinage, with regard to this matter, is as 
follows: Up to 1872, when demonetization of silver began 
in Europe, very little wheat and cotton were brought there 
from India. That country never competed with us in the 
markets of Europe for those staples, until the so-called fall 
of silver, but in reality rise of gold, made it profitable to the 
European buyers to purchase these products with exchange 
bought at a heavy discount. When silver went up here, two 
months after the Sherman Bill passed, July 14, 1890, from 
about ninety cents an ounce to $1.21j, the shipments of 
wheat and cotton from Calcutta were checked. People 
thought that the United States really meant to push again 
toward free coinage of silver. They found out otherwise 
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within a month, and silver dropped again; and wheat and 
cotton with it. 

In proof of the assertion that "the fall of silver" has 
caused an immense annual loss to American farmers, the 
American Bimetallic League furnishes the following 
figures : — 

At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmers of the crop 
of 1889 would have been $563,000,000, instead of $342,000,000, a 
difference of §221,000,000. This would have gone a long way toward 
paying off mortgages. 

The cotton crop of 1888, at the price of cotton in 1873, would 
have been worth to the South $515,000,000, instead of $292,000,000, 
its actual value in 1888. 

The influence of the rise of gold, called " fall of silver," 
upon the profits of American farmers, is one of the most im- 
portant features of the silver question. But the gold basis 
men have nowhere that I have found — except in the book 
in hand — ventured to face the facts openly. Even the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the ablest advocate of gold basis in this coun- 
try, carefully avoids this question. On September 5 it 
ventured on a feeble rebuttal, headed " Misleading Iowa 
Farmers." This consisted mainly of dogmatic denials. It 
coolly denied, directly or by innuendo, that the British price 
of wheat and cotton is controlled by that of those staples in 
India, and that by the price of silver; also that the American 
prices are fixed at Liverpool, and that the purchasing price of 
silver — at least until tie recent arbitrary stoppage of free 
coinage for the Hindoos — has remained about the same as 
formerly, for all India products. That these things are so is 
known to all well-informed economists. 

The only point of any force made by the Tribune was that 
increase of railroad facilities within twenty years has caused 
an easier access to markets in India. 

An able and well-illustrated paper called Coin lately started 
in Chicago, holds three deadly parallels up to view on its 
title page. Three thermometers are ranged side by side. 
They register the selling price of wheat, cotton and silver 
from 1872 to 1893. They start with wheat at $1.47 per 
bushel, cotton at 19.3 cents per pound and silver at $1.32 per 
ounce. The prices fall with marvellous uniformity to these 
1893 rates; wheat 68 cents, cotton 7.2 and silver 75 cents. 

But the most striking proof extant that gold has risen 
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since 1872, so that the gold dollar — if such a coin still 
existed — would be about $1.75, instead of the silver 
dollar being a 50-cent one, is given in testimony from the 
leading gold basis economists of Europe. The " First Re- 
port of the Royal Commission," on page 17, gives the follow- 
ing: Date 1888. Tables are arranged to show the prices of 
commodities measured in gold at different periods. Here 
are figures that bear directly on prices in 1873, the date of 
silver demonetization, and the last years given, to wit, 1887 
and 1888. One hundred is taken for the average price and 
basis for index numbers. 

The Economist gives prices in 1873 at 134; in 1888 at 
101, a decline of 33 per cent. Dr. Soetbeer gives in 1873, 
138; in 1887, 103, a fall of 35. Mr. Palgrave gives in 
1873, 104; in 1887, 73, a fall of 31. Mr. Sauerbeck gives in 
1873, 111 ; in 1887, 78, a fall of 33 per cent. Mr. Giffen 
gives prices of British exports in 1873 at 132; in 1886, 82, a 
. fall of 50 per cent. The same author gives British imports 
in 1873 at 107; in 1886, 74, a fall in prices of 33 per cent. 

Cowperthwait starts out in his chapter on India with the 
assertion that if gold had appreciated in this country, real 
estate and rents and wages would have gone down. Farming 
real estate has gone down terribly, even in such states as 
Ohio. Real estate in cities, being, like gold, abnormally 
petted by wrong laws, has generally risen. Some lines of 
wages have risen. But the general rewards of labor show a 
very small rise compared with the reward of capital, seen in 
the fact that 24,000 people own half of our $62,000,000,000 
of wealth. 

After confessing, as the Tribune does not, that the Hindoo 
" has been growing rich at our expense," and " has an advan- 
tage of 20 or 30 per cent over American competitors," our 
writer tries to divert the reader's attention by pointing out 
that the Hindoo has to pay more for European gold-priced 
goods than he used to pay. All very well and lucky for the 
Hindoo. He doesn't care much for foreign goods anyhow, 
and the high price has set him to manufacturing till he has 
disturbed the English calico and muslin weaver and begun 
to supply both Hindoos and Chinamen with cotton goods in 
a way that makes Lancashire nearly crazy. 

The Tribune admits that with the gold-based money of 
Europe and America you can buy commodities, on the average, 
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at prices say thirty per cent below the average of 1872 ; and 
seems to think that a point is made by saying, "If you can- 
not buy at low prices with India rupees, Mexican dollars and 
Eastern silver money, still, when you do change your money 
into these moneys, you obtain say thirty per cent more of them 
than you could have obtained in 1872." He thus naively sub- 
stantiates our position. England would be well pleased to 
trample our silver money down to the level of that of silver 
nations. Hitherto, by Bland bills, etc., our patriotic citizens 
have been able to prevent such degradation. At this writing, 
it would seem that we can do so no longer for the present. 

Cowperthwait goes on to say, without proof, that there is 
now a plethora of silver in Asia, for which there is no outlet. 
He quotes a letter from Secretary Foster of November, 1891, 
that says : " The shipments of silver from London to India 
during the first nine months of the present calendar year, 
show a reduction of over $17,000,000 as compared with the 
same period of the prior year; while the shipments of silver 
to China show even a greater decrease." Thereby hangs a 
curious tale. During August, September and October, 1890, 
I was intimate in Wall Street with financial magnates who 
had their expectations realized by the rise of silver to $1.21 £, 
in September; but were utterly dumbfounded by its subse- 
quent rapid fall to near $1.00. They felt that some immense 
power had decreed the fall of silver, in spite of all efforts to 
the contrary. 

There is nothing more in Cowperthwait's chapter on India 
that calls for special answer. But a big book could be 
written in general rebuttal of his position. I will give some 
testimony from several different authorities. " Licet ab 
hoste docere " is a very reliable old Latin motto. As our 
side considers England an enemy of ours in this connection, 
we are always glad to get testimony that favors our position 
from them. 

In June, 1886, an important meeting of the British and 
Colonial Chambers of Commerce was held in London, at 
which there was aiy animated discussion of the silver ques- 
tion, and its bearings upon the commerce of India. Sir 
Robert N. Fowler, M. P., the London banker and ex-lord 
mayor, said that " The effect of the depreciation of silver 
must finally be the ruin of the wheat and cotton industries of 
America, and the development of India as the chief wheat 
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and cotton exporter of the world." To that same board J. 
C. Fielden testified that "Wheat — all wheat — would be 
worth $2.00 to $2.50 per quarter more than it is were silver 
at par." 

The English Royal Commission appointed to consider the 
silver question, announced that cheap silver was stimulating 
the industries of India, and freeing the English " from de- 
pendence upon the United States for wheat and cotton." 
How feeble all the Jesuitical talk of the gold basis papers 
seems compared with such stunning statements from our 
" natural enemies." 

English rulers have been, of late years, in a curious pre- 
dicament about the question in hand. Cheap silver brought 
cheap wheat and cotton from India and America; but it was 
death to English wheat growers. Again it stimulated Jndian 
production, and made it easier to get heavy taxes out of the 
Hindoos. But, of late, two new factors that have decided 
the English to try to raise the price of India silver have 
arisen in the problem. These are the wonderful growth of 
cotton factories in India, because of cheap cotton and dear 
English cotton goods; and the fact that the British India 
officials, who wish to spend most of their money in England, 
find that their big India silver salaries are cut down about 
one-half when turned into English gold currency. Widows 
and orphans of India officials living in England, are spe- 
cially pinched by this change of value. 

Damondez Garhundos of Bombay, one of the richest and 
most benevolent men of India, visiting the World's Fair 
lately, corroborated the above view of the causes of the stop- 
page of silver coinage in India except on government account, 
and the fixing of the value of the rupee to 16 d. He said it 
was to cripple Indian factories, and raise the purchasing 
power of rupees. He added : " Already our factories have 
reduced the hours of work from twelve to six. Suffering 
and destitution are widespread; but the natives have no voice 
in the government." All this sounds very familiar to those 
who know of the methods used of old by England to squeeze 
the Irish and the American colonies. 

On the very day that President Cleveland sent his late 
message to Congress, Mr. Chaplin, president of the board of 
agriculture, said in the House of Commons: "By a single 
stroke the government has depreciated by fifteen per cent the 
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value of the silver held by the population of India. A more 
flagrant act of public plunder has never been committed by 
a civilized government. The result has been a convulsed 
financial situation from China to Peru. If the repeal by the 
American Congress of the Sherman Act should become inev- 
itable, it would be partly due to the error that has been com- 
mitted in India. . . . The government must be held respon- 
sible. Their action could not fail to appreciate gold 
throughout the world, while increasing commercial difficulties 
everywhere." Mr. Balfour, leader of the English Conserva- 
tive party, followed this speech with one in which he said of 
the action of the Indian Council in demonetizing silver, that 
" The government had been driven to commit a financial 
crime." 

England had full practical warning of the effect of trying 
to introduce gold basis into India. Several years ago the 
Dutch who control Netherlands India tried the experiment; 
and Van der Berg, president of the Java bank, says that, as 
a consequence, all the industries of that part of Asia are de- 
clining. The foolish Dutch thus made commerce subordinate 
to its instrument, money ; and made it impossible for Java 
to trade on equal terms with the 600,000,000 people of India 
and China. 

The Manufacturer of Philadelphia wisely lays much stress 
upon the point that the fixing of a fiat value on the rupee 
would, if it could be maintained, help the English manufac- 
turers, because it will stop the fluctuation of the values of 
India currency. When people bargain to pay or receive 
money, they generally want to be sure that the currency used 
will not vary before the settlement is made. But the Hindoo 
who sells muslin to Europe and is paid in gold, has been spe- 
cially benefited by the constant rise in gold, because he was 
always a gainer. 

The fixity of value of the rupee hitherto existing among 
silver nations has greatly helped India in sales of goods to 
China, etc. A striking proof of the value of fixity of silver 
is seen now in Mexico. Lawrence D. Kinsland, president of 
the St. Louis Spanish Club, and head of a large manufactur- 
ing concern, returned lately from Mexico, reporting that or- 
ders for $7,000,000 worth of goods placed in the United 
States and Europe had been cancelled within three months. 
A merchant might buy a bill of goods when silver was at say 
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40 per cent discount, and have to make settlement at 70 per 
cent. A Mexican merchant had to pay, lately, $4,500 Mexi- 
can for $2,600 in New York exchange. 

Again, as to the Hindoo. The fact that he paid his taxes 
in the oldtime rupee has been good for him, and bad for the 
British rulers. But this general prosperity of the native In- 
dians the English are trying desperately to stop. 

The horror with which the action of the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment struck thoughtful English patriots was shown above. 
One of their ablest bimetallists, Sir Moreton Frewen, has lived 
much in this country, and has given us many of our best 
points on silver. On June 28, he wrote thus from London 
to the governor general of India : — 

My dear Lord Lansdowne: Thanks for your letter written on 
the eve of the Herschell (Indian) report reaching you. It has been 
a very bolt from the blue, this closing of the Indian mints. The 
issue who can tell? Here in London, men's hearts are failing them. 
A stroke of your pen in Simla, and the mining exchange in Denver 
is deserted; and says the Times this morning, " The quotation for 
silver is purely nominal." 

As the good ship Victoria foundered in a moment, so has our 
boasted currency system gone down. The empire (Indian) has 
passed, in a moment, from what Sir Louis Malet used to call " un- 
rated bimetallism," with open mints, to rated bimetallism with closed 
mints. 

The Indian who owed a rupee last Monday then owed just 165 
grains of silver. Forty-eight hours only have elapsed, his contract 
is vitiated, and if he would pay his debt, he must buy his rupee not 
with 105 grains of silver at the mint, but with 191 grains of silver in 
the open bazaar. . . . 

Unless the United States demonetize gold (which I regard as far 
from improbable), they will suspend all silver purchase now. The 
issued dollar, which is, to-day, worth only 58 cents, will fall to 30 
cents at least. Here is 70 per cent profit open to any man, all the 
local sympathies being with him, who will coin silver illicitly in the 
fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains. Should such a contraband cur- 
rency oblige the United States to call in and demonetize their silver 
dollars, France must do the same. Here would be a curreucy con- 
traction that would leave no bank or mortgage company solvent in 
the Western hemisphere. 

Remember that " forever and ever " the rupee of 105 grains must 
be the legal tender of India. You can never hope that the silver 
currency can be called in and a gold currency substituted. A gold 
standard, yes, but not a gold currency. And what is going to be 
your position when the Sherman Act is repealed? The gold value of 
the silver bullion in the sixteen-penny rupee will be, at most, eight 
pence. Now suppose a war with Russia. Your great bulwark, an 
" honest rupee " is gone; and half the expense of the Russian cam- 
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paign is paid by her armies invading you with silver bars and with a 
portable mint. Many wars have been fought and won thus. Surely 
the very Achilles heel of such a country as India is in a " dis- 
honest dollar," a rupee that won't stand the test of the melting 
pot. 

But fortunately for the world, the Indian gold basis exper- 
iment has proved a dead failure. Witness the following 
from New York Times, August 20, and Chicago Herald, Sep- 
tember 6. Both are gold papers. The Times article is a 
cablegram from London. It says that the allotment of coun- 
cil bills the previous week at 15 J d. per rupee is a break- 
down. The Indian banks in London are almost the only 
buyers of these bills. They can cover their Indian liabilities 
also by shipments of " rupee paper," as the Indian debt, pay- 
able in silver, is called. Before the mints closed, thej r could 
also ship silver bullion. They shipped $60,000,000 of it 
last year. The argument in favor of closing the mints was 
that these banks would then only ship council drafts and 
rupee paper. As the latter is in small amount, it was 
thought that this would bring such a call for council drafts 
that a maximum was practically fixed at 10 d., by providing 
that the Indian government should receive sovereigns in ex- 
change for rupees. At that rate, it pays better to ship gold 
to India, and buy rupees there than to bid for council bills 
above 16 Jd.; the fraction covering the cost of shipping 
gold. 

It was thought the Indian goverment would accumulate in 
time sufficient gold to adopt a gold standard. Testimony 
before the Herschell committee made plain that this would 
not work. The natives would buy silver for ornaments, and 
to hoard, when they found it was cheaper than rupees, and 
the banks would draw against such shipments. Again, the 
high rate of exchange would restrict exports from India, and 
stimulate imports, and thus cut down council bills. Again, 
people having gold in India would take advantage of higher 
exchange to bring it home. 

Trouble started June 26, when the mints closed to the 
public. The India banks refused to pay even 15J d. The 
government in revenge u committed an act of incredible 
folly," by refusing to coin the silver afloat at the time the 
mints closed. Here was a loss of $1,500,000 at one time to 
the banks. They retaliated by refusing to buy council bills. 
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This brought a deadlock. Silver continued to go forward 
and capital was withdrawn. The banks ignored the council, 
which sold no drafts for five weeks. August 15, government 
yielded, and twelve lacs of rupees were allotted at 15^d. 
The condition had not materially changed by December 1. 
Many think this means a return to private coinage. 

The Chicago Herald gives a letter from Sir David Barbour, 
financial member of the Indian Council, which is of interest 
to our extreme gold men. He says: " I have no hesitation in 
saying that an international agreement for the free coinage 
of both gold and silver, and for the making of them full 
legal tender at a fixed ratio, would be far better for India, 
and all other countries, than the establishment of the single 
gold standard; even if the latter course be possible." 

The bringing on of a gold standard was always objected to 
by the heads of the Indian government. But the friends of 
gold asserted that the rupee would be kept at a parity with 
gold, as the five-franc piece is kept in France and the silver 
dollar here. The Herald concluded thus: "Financial writers 
in London admit the failure of the experiment, and they are 
beginning to see that something else must be done to cure 
the derangement of the Indian exchanges. It looks now as 
though England would no longer discourage the reassembling 
of the Brussels congress; or insist upon terms to which this 
country cannot accede, as the condition upon which the In- 
dian mints will be reopened and kept open to silver." 

I agree with those radical American friends of bimet- 
allism who have no faith in international money congresses, 
and with those who see just ahead of us some " Missouri com- 
promises " that will revive business for a year or two. Some 
see, in the beyond, the demonetization of both gold and silver, 
and their relegation to the condition of mere merchandise. 
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THE LAST PROTEST AGAINST WOMAN'S 
ENFRANCHISEMENT* 



BY JAMES L. HUGHES, PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTOR, TORONTO. 



One reads Professor Goldwin Smith's essay on " Woman 
Suffrage " with a feeling of regret that a man who signed John 
Stuart Mill's first petition in favor of the enfranchisement of 
married women should have written such a paper. Liberal men 
and women must regard his generous appeal for woman's greater 
freedom as more in harmony with the best thought of the present 
age than the writing of his essay. Every one will recognize the 
moral courage of the man who writes to correct what he con- 
ceives to be the errors promulgated in his youth, but many will 
doubtless see in his attitude of both earlier and later years, the 
same tendency to oppose the trend of popular thought. There is 
nothing unnatural in a conflict between the opinious of the same 
individual in youth and age, when maturer thought and broader 
vision overcome early prejudices and imperfect knowledge, but 
regret must always be felt when advancing years transform a 
champion of liberty into an opponent of reforms for which he 
once labored. 

Professor Smith's reason for changing his attitude is "that the 
women of his acquaintance for whom lie had most respect, and 
who seemed to be the best representatives of their sex, were 
opposed to the change." This is not a very logical argument. 
Professor Smith is too liberal a man to refuse the franchise to all 
women because some women do not recognize the duty of voting. 
Duty is the broad ground on which the question rests. Thou- 
sands of true, pure, home-loving women sincerely believe it to be 
their duty to vote, in order to help decide great social and 
national questions that affect the well-being of their country and 
their homes. They surely have as well defined a right to desire 
to vote as Professor Smith's friends have to oppose woman's en- 
franchisement. The women of my acquaintance whom I most 
esteem do wish to vote. They do not, however, wish to compel 
Professor Smith's friends to vote ; neither should his friends have 
the right to prevent mine from voting. This is an age of 

* A reply to Professor Goldwin Smith's essay on *• Woman Suffrage." 
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individual liberty. Right and duty and conscience should guide 
us. Even majorities should never tyrannize over minorities in 
such a way as to prevent the honest expression of opinions in the 
most effectual way — by marking a ballot. 

Professor Smith's article is a discussion of the marriage rela- 
tions of men and women ; of the admission of women to universi- 
ties and to professions ; of the relative amounts paid men and 
women for their work and similar questions, quite as much as 
of suffrage. All these are related to that of .suffrage indirectly, 
it is true ; but they should be introduced into a consideration of 
the suffrage question only so far as the enfranchisement of 
women can be shown to be of evil or good influence in regard to 
them. It seems unnecessary to discuss, in an article on woman 
suffrage, the merits or demerits of all the efforts made to secure 
woman's freedom. If allowing woman to vote prevents her 
marrying or unfits her for home duties or leads to want of 
true harmony in the family, these are clearly legitimate reasons 
against woman suffrage ; but beyond these limits, the matrimonial 
subject, historical or philosophical, is logically out of place in 
dealing with the right or wrong, the expediency or inexpediency, 
of woman suffrage. The same criticism holds in regard to other 
matters incidentally related to the subject under consideration. 
The fact that Mill in his " Subjection of Women" may be wrong 
in his views concerning marriage, or that an occasional intemper- 
ate advocate of woman suffrage, may have attributed woman's 
subordination to man's wicked desire to enslave her, does not 
justify so able a writer as Professor Smith in a further entangle- 
ment of subjects not logically related. He should have swept 
away confusing elements. Most advocates of woman's enfran- 
chisement will agree with Professor Smith's opinion that 
" Woman's disabilities are the results of primitive conditions 
under which both men and women suffered, and from which 
both are in process of emancipation. Whatever may now be 
obsolete in the relations of husband and wife is not a relic of 
slavery but of primitive marriage, and may be regarded as at 
worst an arrangement once indispensable which has survived its 
hour." In this conclusion of his elaborate argument Professor 
Smith is more nearly correct than Mill, logically and historic- 
ally. It is equally true, however, that very many liberal men 
and women think that the present conventional ideal of marriage 
retains some of the evils of that "primitive arrangement" which 
have survived beyond their proper hour. Such questions will 
be considered in this article only so far as they are directly 
related to woman suffrage. 

The general basis on which woman suffrage should stand or 
fall, as laid down by Professor Smith, is clear and fair : — 
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That to which every member of a community, whether man, woman 
6j child, whether white or black, whether above or below the age of 
twenty-one, has a right, is the largest attainable measure of good govern- 
ment. If this [woman suffrage] or any other political change would be 
conducive to good government, the whole community has a right to it; if 
it would not, the whole community, including women or those, whoever 
they may be, whom it proposes to enfranchise, has a right to a refusal of 
the change. 

What is good for woman, is good in the same measure for man, and 
ought not for a moment to be withheld. 

The plain question is whether the exercise of political power by 
women would be generally conducive to good government ; if it would 
not, the concession would be a wrong done to the whole community. 

These statements are honorable and just. Woman demands 
no special laws. She asks her place as a citizen, and wishes only 
to stand, a free woman, side by side with her brother man to aid 
in working out the highest destiny of humanity. Where her in- 
fluence would be evil instead of good she has no desire to go. 
More than this, she is willing to trust enlightened and liberal men 
to decide in regard to the justness and the wisdom of her claims 
to the right of a higher and broader sphere of duty. 

Professor Smith is right, too, when he says, "As to the equality 
of the sexes, no question is necessarily raised." The question of 
woman suffrage can be settled entirely independently of abstract 
discussions regarding woman's complete equality with man. 
3 [any fair-minded people are driven to take an antagonistic atti- 
tude toward woman suffrage because its advocates unnecessarily 
raise incidental discussions regarding the equality of the sexes 
which are misleading. It is fair to advocates of equal suffrage to 
say that their use of the word " equality " has been misunder- 
stood. The claim to equality does not mean that woman's nature 
is the same as man's ; but that woman should be equal with man 
in legal rights, and free to use her power for good as man may — 
by pen and tongue and vote. The questions of equality in brain 
power, in physique and in natural tendencies, cannot logically be 
made the basis of argument either for or against woman suffrage. 
Whatever woman's powers are, they constitute her individuality, 
and this individuality is the complement of man's, and is as essential 
as his in securing perfect harmony in any department of human 
work. 

Beyond this point, even Professor Smith's beautiful language 
finnot charm us into partial agreement with him. The reasons 
f >r differing from his conclusions will be found in the following 
answers to his arguments, which are given in his own words : — 

" A man may have liberty without a vote, and a vote without 
liberty." This statement is more epigrammatic than accurate. 
No man is free in the true sense of the word unless he has the 
fullest rights of citizenship, independent of all limitations. The 
right to vote is the highest test of liberty. 
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"Women cannot claim the suffrage as a class, since they are 
not a class but a sex." The injustice of refusing the suffrage to 
a sex is much greater than refusing it to a race or a class. No 
race or class includes half the people in the world. But women 
do not claim the suffrage either as a class or a sex ; they claim it 
as individuals — as beings created by God, and held responsible for 
their acts quite as much as men are. They realize their power to 
think, and they ask the right to crystallize their thoughts into 
effective agencies against evil. They deny that the fact of 
being women destroys their individuality or relieves them of 
responsibility. Women do not think it right to give the suffrage 
to any class as a class, but to all honest individuals capable of 
using it intelligently. 

" For an abstract claim of right there appears to be no founda- 
tion. Power which is natural carries with it right, though it is 
subject to the restraint of conscience." This is simply a beautifully 
masked assertion of the horrible doctrine that " Might is right." 
It ignores the fact, too, that intellectual and spiritual powers are 
the highest powers, and that they are " natural powers " quite as 
much as physical force is. Nothing but the inherited tendency 
to assume superiority for the male sex, could lead a liberal and 
cultured man to state that man has any abstract right to vote 
that does not belong equally to woman. Woman is governed by 
law as man is ; woman may own property and pay taxes as man 
does ; woman is interested in the home and in the state as fully 
as man is ; woman is as much interested in her children as man 
is ; woman is a responsible individual quite as much as man is. 
It is utterly unjust to say that every abstract claim of right that 
can be established in favor of man's voting, does not belong 
equally to woman. 

"Man alone can uphold government and enforce the law. Let 
the edifice of law be as moral as you will, its foundation is the 
force of the community, and the force of the community is male. 
Laws passed by the woman's vote will be felt to have no force 
behind them. Would the stronger sex obey any laws manifestly 
carried by the female vote, in the interests of woman against man ? 
Man would be tempted to resist woman's government when it 
galled him." Women have made no proposal to establish a gov- 
ernment by women. They strongly object to government by one 
sex, either male or female. It is not possible to have all the men 
voting on one side, and all the women on the other. All women 
do not think alike, nor will they ever vote unanimously any more 
than do the men. It is purely imaginary to speak of woman's 
government. Government will always be maintained by a 
majority composed of the united votes of men and women. 
Moreover votes are now cast in the ballot box, and it will not be 
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possible to find out whether the majority consists chiefly of 
men or of women. Therefore it is clear that the question of 
force cannot be brought into the suffrage discussion. The force 
of a nation must remain on the side of the majority. But modern 
governments do not rely on force for their existence or for the 
execution of their laws. The edicts of despots had to be forced 
on unwilling people. Rebels to-day know that their rebellion is 
not against kings or governments, but against the will of the 
people. Men submit to laws because they have shared in making 
them. 

" The transfer of power from the military to the unmilitary sex 
involves a change in the character of a nation. It involves, in 
short, national emasculation." Again it is assumed that woman 
suffrage means woman's rule and man's dethronement. Again it 
must be stated that unity of rule is the aim of all reputable advo- 
cates of woman's enfranchisement. It is probable this would 
result in " a change in the character of the nation," but not such 
a change as that dreaded by Professor Smith. The " war" argu- 
ment is a very old one, often answered. Women suffer as much 
as men from war. Their hardships at home are often equal, and 
their anxieties greater than those of the soldiers on the field or in 
the camp. These soldiers are husbands, sons, brothers or lovers 
of sorrowing women. Many women labor in hospitals and vari- 
ous other way 8 for the soldiers. Woman's work is not man's work, 
nor man's work woman's, in war or in peace ; but her work is 
quite as needful to the world's advancement, both in peace and 
war, as man's. The time cometh, too, when "War shall be no 
more," and, however men may sneer at woman suffrage, woman's 
work will aid in the fulfilment of this prophecy. 

" One of the features of a revolutionary era is the prevalence of 
a feeble facility of abdication. The holders of power, however 
natural and legitimate it may be, are too ready to resign at the 
first demand." This is an age of evolution, not of revolution. In 
the suffrage question, for instance, no one proposes to disenfran- 
chise man and enfranchise woman in his stead. That would be 
revolutionary. The proposal of this era is to recognize the 
duty and extend the right of voting to interested, intelligent 
and responsible human beings who are not now enfranchised. 
This is just and reasonable evolution. It may seem presumptuous 
to hesitate to accept the statement of so eminent an historical 
authority as Professor Smith, but the impression does not prevail 
generally that the holders of power are too ready to resign at the 
first demand. Absolutism granted the Magna Charta with a very 
bad grace. The swords of the barons were more cogent than the 
king's "feeble facility of abdication." The privileged holders of 
authority have never shown a tendency to yield gracefully even 
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to the demands of freedom and justice. It is a glorious truth 
that as men grow more free, they become more just. Each gen- 
eration transmits more liberal instincts than it received. Relics 
of barbaric injustice are swept away rapidly by the ever rising 
tide of popular freedom. More can be accomplished now in a 
year of light than formerly in a century of darkness. The high 
priest of aggressive liberalism should not describe the surrender 
of wrong to the ever increasing power of enlightened progressive- 
ness as the " feeble facility of abdication." 

" The elevation of woman is a different thing from assimilation 
to man." Woman does not ask assimilation to man. She could 
not be assimilated if she wished such a change. God made her 
woman, and she cannot make herself man. Her mental and 
moral nature is as distinctive as her 'physical nature. Just why 
Professor Smith imagines that the suffrage would assimilate her 
to man is not clear. He grants woman the right to think, and to 
express her thoughts in books or on the platform. These things 
do not assimilate her to man ; neither would the marking of a 
ballot paper. 

" Woman, if she becomes a man, will be a weaker man." This 
statement rests upon a misconception. Women do not wish to 
be virified. Women are not viritied by public work. They 
write learnedly on public questions without loss of womanly 
tenderness or grace. Surely Professor Smith does not expect 
that going once in four or five years, or even once a year, to vote 
will make a woman virile. Lucy Stone could quell riotous mobs 
at anti-slavery meetings, but she was always a sweet-voicecl, 
modest little woman, and she loved her husband and babe as well 
as any wife or mother ever did. Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore 
have struck strong blows nobly for woman's freedom, and for 
many other great reforms, but the tongues whose eloquence raised 
the people to great deeds, also sung sweet lullabies to happy 
children in their model homes. They are now silver-haired 
women more than seventy years old, but they are as distinctly 
womanly as any of their Christian sisters in the world. Women 
cannot be transformed into men. If they could be there would be 
less hope in their enfranchisement. Woman suffrage will not 
merely increase votes — it will bring a new element into the voting 
power of the world. Women are essentially different from men, 
and they cannot become like men. The unity of the woman 
element with the man element in character, is as essential to true 
harmony and true progress in the state as in the home. 

" If woman becomes a man she must be prepared to resign her 
privilege as a woman. She cannot expect to have both privilege 
and equality." Thoughtful women demand no privileges because 
they are women. They would be satisfied if they could stand be- 
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side their brothers on a perfectly equal footing. They reject 
subordination, and they resent the patronizing gallantry which 
assumes their inferiority or their vanity. They see that their sex 
has been weakened both by subjection and by sentimental gal- 
lantry. It is not complimentary to men to assume that they are 
courteous to women because they believe them to be inferior or 
weaker, or that men would be less polite to women if women had 
the privilege of living up to their highest ideals of duty by taking 
part in the development of their country. Neither is it compli- 
mentary to womanhood to tell women that they have special 
privileges because they are effeminate, and that they will lose 
these privileges unless they respectfully keep their places in the 
sphere assigned to them by men. Even Professor Smith's 
exquisite language fails to give dignity to this old " Then you 
may stand in the street car " argument. 

"What leaders of the women's rights movement practically 
seek is, for the woman power without responsibility ; for the 
man responsibility without power." Both these statements mis- 
represent the men and women who advocate woman suffrage. 
Women recognize their responsibility ; at least those who ask en- 
franchisement do so. Experience would deepen this sense. 
Some women do not ask the right to vote simply because they 
do not recognize their responsibility, but those who clearly see 
it merely ask the right to do their duty. Women do not seek 
to take the power out of men's hands but wishjto share power as 
well as responsibility with them. 

" The number of women who have spontaneously asked for the 
change appears to be small." Every extension of the franchise 
from the time of Simon de Montfort to the present, might at first 
have been objected to on the same ground. No other unenfran- 
chised body ever awakened to a sense of the injustice of being 
refused the ballot so rapidly as women have, during the past ten 
years. If this argument had force, it might have been used to 
prevent every progressive movement in the development of 
civilization. Even Christianity itself must have been condemned 
if it had been tested by the number who "spontaneously" asked 
for it. 

"There appears to be a tendency among the leaders of the re- 
volt of woman to disparage matrimony as a bondage, and the 
rearing of children as an aim too low for intellectual being." It 
is natural to suppose that this general statement is limited to the 
female leaders of the so-called revolt. No one would charge 
such men as Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, Phillip 
Brooks, Joseph Cook, T. W. Higginson, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bishop Simpson, Charles Sumner, Chief Justice Chase, 
Charles Kingsley, Professor Huxley, or more than half the mem- 
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hers of the British Parliament with such a tendency. The 
Countess of Aberdeen is president of the Woman's Enfranchise- 
ment Association in England. Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore 
and Julia Ward Howe led the woman suffrage movement in 
America. The leadership of these noble women did not inter- 
fere with their motherhood. All distinguished women do not 
marry — neither do all distinguished men. 

" Women must bear and nurse children, and if they do this, it 
is impossible that they should compete with men in occupations 
which demand complete devotion as well as superior strength of 
muscle or brain ! " This argument might fairly be ruled out of a 
discussion on woman suffrage, but it may be answered in several 
ways. Women do not wish to compete with men in all occupa- 
tions. They are the best judges of what they should or should 
not do, and every rule of fair play demands that they be allowed 
to decide for themselves. Not all women get the opportunity of 
marrying. Voting is not a laborious occupation, requiring " com- 
plete devotion as well as superior strength." It means but a 
pleasant walk and a few minutes' time. Canvassing will not 
always be an important factor in elections, and so long as it has 
to be done, married women with young families can be spared 
from taking part in it. There are plenty of men and unmarried 
women, and widows and married women with grown-up children, 
to do all the essential work of electioneering. Voting would 
waste none of woman's strength, and not so much of her time as 
is needed to make a fashionable call. But many married women 
have to bear and raise their children, and earn most of the money 
for their support, too. There are too many cases in cities where 
women support drunken husbands in addition to their children, 
yet on election day the husband may vote for the politicians who 
license the drink traffic, while the suffering wife has no right to 
vote for the protection of herself and her children. 

u Hitherto the family has been a unit, represented in the state 
by its head ; a change that throws the family into the political 
caldron surely calls for special consideration." Hitherto the 
family has not been represented at all as a unity. One unit in 
the family has represented himself and assumed to represent 
others. The man who gathers the adult members of his family 
together to consult them with a view of representing the opinion 
of the majority of them by his vote, would be a curiosity. No 
man can, with any sense of fairness, be said to represent his 
family unless he does this. The family has not always been a 
unit, because, in many cases, the father and several adult sons in 
the same family have votes. This fact has not disrupted the 
peace of reasonable families. It is a strange conception of 
family harmony that husband and wife must think alike in re- 
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gard to all subjects. This would not be true harmony, it would 
be mere sameness; and it is only logically conceivable on the sur- 
render of the individuality of one to that of the other. This can 
never occur without degradation to the one who has to submit. 
Woman has had too much of such degradation. Why should 
two reasonable beings cease to recognize each others' right to in- 
dependent judgment because they are married to each other? 
Woman suffrage will elevate the condition of both husband and 
wife. The wife will be emancipated from a subjection pro- 
nounced by God to be a curse, and the husband will be saved 
from the debasing selfishness of believing himself to be the only 
member of his household worthy of being entrusted with the 
dignity of voting. 

" When party lays its hand on the home, those who care for 
the home more than for party receive a warning to be on their 
guard." The home should be a vital element in national life. 
Whoever brings the home element to bear more directly on poli- 
tics is a benefactor to his race. The larger the voting power of a 
home, the greater its influence becomes in moulding the laws by 
which homes are to be governed. Woman directly represents 
the home, therefore she should vote. 

"Man's life is more or less public, while that of woman is in the 
home." Granting the correctness of this statement, does it not 
prove the need of women suffrage in order that the home may be 
represented in the body politic ? Is the home of so little conse- 
quence to the state that it needs no direct representation ? The 
home element is the most important in the state ; and the fact 
that " The life of the woman is in the home " proves beyond a 
doubt that woman is naturally intended to speak and vote for 
the home. 

" Men feel as a sex the full measure of responsibility in public 
action. This is not felt as strongly by their partners." It would be 
a great blessing if by a stroke of his magic pen Professor Smith could 
make men live up to the first of these statements. Comparatively 
few men realize the sacred responsibility of public action, even in 
voting. It may be true that men feel public responsibility 
more than women. There is only one way in which it can 
become clear to the mind of either man or woman, and that is 
by doing duty. Self activity is an absolute essential in revealing 
thought, feeling or responsibility. Women will feel the responsi- 
bilities of public duties when they are allowed to perform them. 

" Have women as a sex any wrongs which male legislators can- 
not be expected to redress ?" This is not the question. Women 
do not ask the right to vote merely to redress their wrongs. They 
ask the franchise because they believe themselves to be important 
elements in the national life of the country in which they live. 
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They 8eek to vote and claim the right to be elected to positions 
on school boards, municipal councils, and even in legislatures, 
parliaments and congresses, in order that they may elevate the 
tone of public morals, and aid in securing laws for the protection 
of their brothers, sisters, sons and daughters. They do not wish 
to vote only for women or on questions relating to women. They 
know that " Unconsciousness of sex is essential to the best work 
of either sex." They wish to stand side by side with men in 
working out the grandest destiny of the race. It may not be out 
of place to say, however, that male legislatures never can repre- 
sent women fully. No legislature composed of one class or sex 
ever has represented or ever can represent another class or sex. 
Again, until women are allowed to vote no legislature of any 
kind can possibly represent them. Representation necessitates 
voluntary choice on the part of those represented. Unless a 
parliament is elected by women as well as men it cannot claim 
to represent women in any accurate sense. 

u Male legislatures have already gone far in giving women 
statutory protection." Women do not ask protection. They 
ask justice. They ask recognition of their powers, and of their 
right to use them. They ask freedom to perform their duty as 
they conceive it. True women resent man's ideal that woman is 
a weak and delicate being to be protected. From what are they 
to be protected ? The only protection they need is from man 
himself, in his assumption of their just rights and privileges. 
Woman claims liberty, not protection. She is not content with 
barbaric or oriental subordination, nor with the equally degrading 
ideal of an extravagant chivalry. She asks recognition as a good, 
sensible, human being, with powers as distinct and as essential as 
man's, which she purposes to use in cooperation with man in 
working out human destiny. 

"There remain few bars to the competition of women with 
men in the professions and trades." Why should there be any 
artificial barriers in woman's way to prevent her doing any honest 
work for which she has a taste, and for which she deems herself 
fitted? What right has man to raise any barriers against woman? 
What right have women even to bar any pathway against an in- 
dividual woman who wishes to walk therein ? Liberal men and 
women are rapidly sweeping away the conventionalities that have 
crippled the efforts of women circumscribed their spheres and 
dwarfed their very souls ; but every step towards the light has 
been taken in opposition to unprogressive men and conventional 
women who vainly tried to check enlightening truth. 

"That women have confidence in the justice and affection of 
men their present appeal shows ; for it is from man's free will 
that they must expect the cession of the suffrage." Women have 
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confidence in the justice of enlightened and unprejudiced men, 
and they are now engaged in enlightening man and freeing him 
from his dwarfing prejudices. The fact that the ablest modern 
theologians and social scientists and many of the greatest states- 
men are in favor of woman suffrage, gives woman confidence in 
man's justice. The recent majority in the British House of 
Commons naturally strengthens the confidence, but it does more, 
it increases woman's faith in the justice of her cause. Woman 
asks man to undo a great wrong, and she believes he will be wise 
enough to recognize woman's responsible individuality, and just 
enough to free her from the restrictions of a primitive civilization. 
The fact that woman appeals to man for justice, does not prove 
that women should be satisfied to allow man alone to continue to 
make the laws, but the reverse. She appeals to man because at 
present he holds the power in his own hands, so that her appeal 
cannot logically be used, as Professor Smith uses it, for the basis 
of an argument against woman suffrage. 

" Is it not because women have kept out of politics, and gener- 
ally out of the contention arena, that they have remained gentle, 
tender and delicate women ?" Politics should not be degrading. 
It is discreditable to men that the sacred duty of statecraft should 
be associated with any processes or experiences of a debasing 
character. But the presence of woman purifies politics. The 
women of Wyoming are as womanly and as gentle as those in the 
neighboring states where women do not vote. The women who 
lead in municipal reforms in England, or who champion the cause 
of woman's enfranchisement there, are as true and pure and 
sweet-voiced as those who are conventional models. Politics 
should mean high thinking on social and national questions, and 
the carrying out of calm decisions by voting for right measures. 
Thinking about her country's history and present condition, its 
hopes and relationships to other countries, need not destroy a 
woman's gentleness. Strength of character does not rob woman 
of her witching charm. The condition of politics, as admitted by 
Professor Smith, indicates the need of woman's elevating, purify- 
ing influence. 

" At present the demand in England is only for the enfran- 
chisement of spinsters and widows. But this limitation, while it 
betrays a consciousness that there would be danger to the peace 
and order of the family, is understood to be merely a stroke of 
tactics. Widow and spinster suffrage is the thin edge of the 
wedge." Women have not been satisfied from the beginning with 
" widow and spinster suffrage," nor did they ever admit for a 
moment that the enfranchisement of married women would " en- 
danger the peace and order of the family." Women accepted 
just what men were liberal enough to give, and men declined to 
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allow married women to vote because " They were already repre- 
sented by their husbands." Professor Smith admits that " From 
the political point of view there would be manifest absurdity and 
wrong in making marriage politically penal, and excluding from 
the franchise the very women who are commonly held to be best 
discharging the duties of their sex, and would be likely to be its 
fairest representatives." The advocates of women suffrage say 
" amen " to this. They think it strange that men are willing to 
allow a woman to vote until she marries, and then say to her prac- 
tically, " Since you were foolish enough to marry a man you are 
no longer worthy of being trusted with a ballot." Such a law is 
absurd and wrong, but women did not make it. The law that 
women would like to have prevail everywhere is that in force in 
New Zealand, — " Every person of the age of twenty-one years 
shall be entitled to vote in all elections." 

" The woman of the political platform does not limit her am- 
bition to a vote. She wants to sit in Parliament or in Congress." 
Why not? Many of the men in any parliament or congress could 
easily be replaced by women of larger intelligence, greater breadth 
of view and better education. There are plenty of women of 
leisure whose duties would permit them to assume the responsi- 
bilities of representing their fellow citizens in parliament. There 
is no new principle in this idea. Women have long been elected 
to positions on school boards and municipal councils. It might, 
as Professor Smith says, " shock the prejudices" of some conven- 
tional people at first to see women in Parliament, but prejudices 
have a habit of being shocked by the practical developments of 
our progressive age. The best thing to do with prejudices is to 
shock them. Prejudices must always yield to common 6ense and 
justice, and each successive generation becomes freer from the 
bondage of prejudices. It will be a great event in the world's 
history when the first woman takes her seat in Congress or Par- 
liament. When the happy time comes, the world will marvel that 
it took so many centuries to accomplish such manifest justice. 
There is no danger that women will turn all the men out of 
Parliament. It would be as unjust and as unwise to have the 
men ruled by women alone, as it now is to have women ruled by 
men alone. 

"Wyoming and New Zealand have made the experiment of 
woman suffrage. Let them fairly try it, and if the result is good, 
let the rest of the world follow. Let Wyoming and New Zealand 
try it, say for ten years." This does not seem unreasonable. So 
thorough a student of history as Professor Smith knows that 
every great reform and scientific development has been demon- 
strated to be impossible by learned theorists who opposed it. He 
knows the crushing effect that experience has had on " impossible 
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theorists." It was clearly demonstrated by the scientific men of 
England that a locomotive could not run on smooth rails, but the 
locomotive ran, and has been running ever since. It is prudent to 
close an essay against woman suffrage by suggesting that it be 
tested. It is evident that Professor Smith's opinion, if not his 
hope, is that the experiments he suggests will prove woman suf- 
frage to be a failure. But woman suffrage has been tested for 
twenty-five years in Wyoming, and legislators, judges, ministers 
and newspaper writers unanimously pronounce it in all respects a 
success. The present governor of that state forcibly says, " Not 
one of the predictions of its opponents has been verified." Pro- 
fessor Smith afiirms, " The neighboring states, which must have 
the clearest view of the results, have not been induced to 
follow the example of Wyoming." The ink with which these 
words were written was not long dry when Colorado by popular 
vote adopted woman suffrage by a splendid majority. The test 
has been made in England, in Canada and in nearly every one of 
the United States for years. Women have voted in school and 
municipal elections, and have been elected to public offices and to 
representative bodies, with only good results. There is no logic, 
but only prejudice, to prove that what is just and wise in school 
and municipal elections is not wise and just in parliamentary elec- 
tions. The tqst suggested has been made and woman suffrage is 
a fixed element in human development. Women have shown 
themselves capable of taking an intelligent part in public affairs ; 
they have to submit to laws on the same conditions as men ; they 
pay taxes ; they are producers of wealth ; they are deeply inter- 
ested in moral and philanthropic work ; they naturally represent 
the home, and they are reponsible human beings. Every male 
enemy of the home may vote. Mothers see saloon keepers and 
profligates, who aim to destroy their sons and daughters, helping 
to make the laws, while they themselves are unable to do so. 
Ignorant foreigners, uneducated men of native birth, weak young 
men without experience or training, are allowed to vote in all elec- 
tions because they are males; but the most cultured and intelligent 
women are refused this right because they are women. Sex 
slavery is more indefensible than race or class slavery ; and the 
complete emancipation of woman will be a grander triumph for 
justice and truth and liberty than the granting of freedom to any 
race or class in the history of the world. 
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BY HENRY WOOD. 



A NEW light is breaking in upon mankind. Its dazzling 
rays are penetrating into the cold, dark caverns of gloom and 
pessimism, and transforming them into the abodes of warmth 
and brightness. The clear-cut outlines of divinity as en- 
graven in humanity, long obscured by the deep shadows of 
materialism, now stand out with unmistakable sharpness. 
The genial glow, the soft radiance of which falls upon the 
faces of all who turn towards it, witnesses a quickening im- 
pulse which causes souls to become vibrant with supernal 
harmony. Under its transforming influence the hardness of 
daily duties fades out, and life receives a new inspiration. 
From every direction comes a chorus of voices proclaiming 
the dawn of a brighter dispensation for humanity. 

A dogmatic and materialistic Christianity is giving place 
to one that is both spiritual and scientific. The dry and 
shrunken forms of traditionalism, which since the days of the 
primitive church have largely lost their vitality, are being super- 
seded by a living faith which meets the yearnings of humanity 
and demonstrates itself before the astonished gaze of thousands 
who are just emerging from the thraldom of materialism. The 
organized church, believing that she possesses a finished and 
infallible revelation, largely misinterprets the signs of the 
times as manifested in the new and living power of an ideal 
Christianity. While the good news of the higher thought 
and life is quietly and without observation permeating her 
rank and file, yet she formally and officially turns her face 
away from the "Sun of Righteousness who has arisen with 
healing in his wings." 

All who are seeking the truth for its own sake have much 
in common. By whatever name they may call themselves, 
they should mutually accord to each other such recognition 

* Substance of a paper read at the Congress of Scientists which was held in San 
Francisco May 29 to June 4, 1894. 
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as will tend to unify those forces which are able to lift men 
above materialistic and dogmatic systems. The students of 

Christian science, metaphysics, mental science, psychology, 
theosophy and spiritualism, though occupying different stand- 
points, each looking at some peculiar and often over-empha- 
sized aspect of truth in its various relations to the higher 
life of man, should at least accord one another friendly recog- 
nition. The tendency toward faction, sect, system or school 
is strong, often unconsciously so. The age is an analytical 
one, and only by breasting strong currents on every hand 
can we behold the impartial and perfect proportions of truth. 
The unification of all things is the grandest ideal of this re- 
markable period. We need more synthesis and less analysis 
— an all-around view rather than a one-sided one. Each 
part and section of the objective realm must be regarded as 
interdependent, and studied in its relation- to the greater 
whole. Like the bone of an animal or the branch of a tree, 
a single phase of truth is meaningless when out of its rela- 
tions. The great book of human history has faction written 
upon every page, but the time is ripe for a broader range. 
The seeker after truth, knowing her inherent value, need not 
hesitate to follow her through the bars of prejudice and pop- 
ular misconception. She will never reveal her riches to those 
who fear the criticisms of the worldly wise and bow the knee 
to conventionalism. 

The grand interpretation of a true evolutionary science 
brings to light a universal interrelation. This was not ap- 
parent so long as men limited orderly law to the realm of an 
earthy materialism, and only its later and higher application 
could finally round out the seeming fragmentary and irregu- 
lar mass. Evolution, intelligently translated, shows not only 
that all things have a place but that all have a use. 
Nothing stands by itself- This fact should stimulate charity 
and toleration towards all whose standpoints do not com- 
mand a range quite like our own. We cannot afford to 
repeat the history of the past by gazing so long at one side 
that all others become dwarfed. 

The divine human economy is like a great mirror in the 
clearness of its reflections of truth; but devotion to sect, system, 
school or person shivers it into contradictory fragments. If we 
link ourselves to a Paul, an Apollos or a Cephas we receive 
our inspiration at second hand. They are all good as chan- 
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nels, but not necessarily infallible as standards. But free from 
any personal ambition, there may be a wholesome emulation 
among the disciples of spiritual science in efforts to give out 
somewhat of the divine inspiration in all its native purity. 

The grand postulate of the present movement toward a 
higher plane of human life and aspiration, is: God is in His 
universe, the One ,Life, Mind, Intelligence and Will, in lim- 
itless and orderly manifestation. This is not pantheism, 
neither does it impinge upon man's free agency and individ- 
uality. It brings God into our consciousness as our Native 
Element, in whom we live and move and have our being. He 
is no longer a foreign potentate and arbitrary law-giver, far 
away and difficult of approach. We are learning that we 
may come into loving communion with Him without the in- 
tervention of bell, book, external sanctuary, organization or 
ritual. Our souls may feel the warm embrace and enjoy an 
actual contact with the great, fatherly, ever-present " Over- 
soul." We are practically demonstrating that man does not 
live by bread alone but by " every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God." We have discovered the Central 
Source accessible to all, from which flow life, strength, vigor 
and wholeness. We find that as we open the door of our 
consciousness, all positive good is waiting to enter. God has 
been besieging us with all the exuberant riches of His nature 
and we knew it not. 

We have fed upon the husks of traditional philosophies, 
theologies and systems when a life-giving nectar was flowing 
by our side. We have been in bondage to the seen and 
temporary, when we could have asserted our freedom through 
the potency of the unseen and eternal. We have failed to 
recognize the brotherhood of man because we did not feel the 
Fatherhood of God. 

In this quickening era the artificial walls of scholasticism 
and conventionalism are disintegrating, and men are looking 
within and are surprised to find God's image in themselves 
and one another. As human and external authority crumbles, 
the divine tribunal at the human soul-centre assumes its nor- 
raal and righteous prerogative. The concept of a capricious 
supernaturalism is laid aside among the crudities of the past, 
and the Divine Will recognized in universal expression as 
infinite order, harmony and love. The God-voice in man is 
becoming audible, and he finds the eternal code written not 
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merely on ancient tables of stone, but plainly inscribed upon 
the living apartments of his own nature. Even the science 
of physics is gaining in subtlety and refinement until it seems 
ready to melt into metaphysics. Sacred and secular truth 
are found to be only the golden and silver sides of one and 
the same shield. 

Religion and science, after frowning at each other for ages, 
not only are becoming reconciled, but all things are being 
made ready for a nuptial feast in the not distant future. 
The time has come when man can no longer put asunder 
what God hath joined together. The funereal shadow of evil, 
which for so long has cast a black pall of gloom over the 
world, and in whose sable folds have been wrapped sin, sor- 
row, disease and death, is found to have only a subjective 
existence — man's creation, not God's. Through the dark 
windows of his own lower nature man has looked out upon 
God's beautiful universe, and logically the prospect has ap- 
peared gloomy. 

Two great fundamental truths have come into general rec- 
ognition during the latter years of the nineteenth century. . 
They may be concisely defined as the creative power of 
thought, and the order of mental or immaterial causation for 
human expression. 

In the past, the thinking faculty has been largely left by 
the human ego to be the sport of every passing breeze and 
impulse. It has been open to the entrance of all the miscel- 
laneous rubbish which floated into the field of its environ- 
ment. Under the well understood conditions of the present, 
it finds a way, not only to reject things not of its own selec- 
tion, but actually to create objective beauty, harmony and 
wholeness, through subjective processes, scientifically regu- 
lated. As men introspectively turn towards their truer and 
deeper selves and discover the pattern given them " in the 
mount," they become conscious of the possession of divine 
powers and prerogatives. Acting no longer in the character 
of exiles and transgressors, they begin to manifest the inner 
Christ ideal which before has been latent or sleeping. All 
that God manifests in the universe is good, and His children 
in the kingdoms within and below them may exercise a cor- 
responding power in creative work after the divine model. 

The discovery that the springs of causation are all from the 
interior realm is a truth not yet admitted by modern material- 
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istic science, but its well demonstrated philosophy cannot 
much longer be doubted or denied. Men have practically 
regarded themselves as bodies having souls, rather than as 
souls possessing bodies. To invert the normal order of causa- 
tion introduces an endless variety of disorderly manifesta- 
tions, until their negative regularity, to mistaken sense, 
clothes them with authority. Traditional theology has 
formed a partnership with materia medica in regarding man, 
primarily, as a material being. A soul is conventionally based 
upon a brain, and a brain upon a physical, mechanical organ- 
ism. Such a materialistic philosophy legitimately fruits in a 
helpless and hopeless pessimism. This has forced scholastic 
theology to formulate a scheme or plan of salvation which 
has necessarily been accounted as supernatural. Man by 
natural and spiritual law is attracted only toward that which 
is regular and normal, therefore the unreasonableness and 
abnormity of the assumed scheme have repelled him. It was 
destitute of drawing power. 

Spiritual evolution kindles the aspiration of the human 
soul, because it is in the direct line of lawful sequence. It 
is an orderly road that ever leads onward and upward. 
Dogma, through the assumption of inherent depravity, and 
its views of evil as a great entity, nearly or quite a match for 
the Eternal Goodness, has filled the human consciousness 
with gloom and anxiety. A great harvest of disorder and 
disease has thereby been projected into manifestation.. Not 
content with conferring upon evil unlimited power as a uni- 
versal principle, it has also set up an arch personality at the 
head of its kingdom, as an ideal embodiment of wickedness; 
Through the formal installation of an unnatural depravity, 
insisted upon, men have virtually inferred that they are made 
in its likeness, and the image of God has been relegated to 
the misty background. The divine consciousness in man has 
thereby been smothered for lack of breathing room. 

Sinfulness by nature has been the great doctrine imbedded 
in traditional confessions, and to double the burden of actual 
transgression, that of Adam and Eve has been added to the 
scale of human misery. Man's guilt has been held up and 
analyzed before him until its sombre shadows have lowered 
over his whole horizon. 

Materia medica, being a correlative of dogmatic theology, 
confirms human animality and materialism, by the virtual 
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assumption that man is a body having some attenuated quality 
called a soul. It strives to patch up this material tenement 
from without so as to induce the soul-quality to remain so 
long as is possible. It infers that the brain constitutes the 
basis of thinking, and that the automatic movements of its 
gray matter give tone and quality to the mind and its 
products. 

Starting from such a basis, it is not strange that the thera- 
peutics of the past has been an ever shifting and self-contra- 
dictory system of negation and guesswork. The innumerable 
negatives of a distorted consciousness upon which realism 
has been conferred, which have craved positives for their 
rectification, have had still more negatives administered, until 
all the various lacks of good have been divided, subdivided, 
classified and multiplied. A great host of apparent ills has 
thereby been marshalled, and their diagnostic outlines are 
ever being searched for in man. His consciousness has been 
made ready for them, so that when their applications are 
made, they fit as does the key to a lock. The distorted and 
inverted vision produces a morbid subjectivity, and this exter- 
nally manifests itself in deformity and disease. The usurpa- 
tion of the flesh-man, who is only a claimant, lies at the 
foundation of all human infelicity. When this pretender is 
content to occupy his normal and secondary place the whole 
established order is friendly to him. Man's delusive and 
false consciousness, which persuades him that he is primarily 
a material being, constitutes an ever recurring " fall." His 
only enemy is his own false and pretentious selfhood of 
animality. 

Those things which are most useful and beautiful, when 
inverted and abused become most baneful. Thought may 
be a beautiful builder or a malign destroyer. With orderly 
and powerful creative energy, when rightly directed, it may 
invigorate the human form divine, purge it of impurity and 
cause it to thrill with harmonious vibration and wholeness. 
From the spiritual plane it may illumine and vivify the intel- 
lectual, social, aesthetic and industrial faculties in man, giv- 
ing him a well rounded and ideal development. It is a 
"powerhouse" of such wonderful capacity that its dynamics, 
when exercised in accord with law, can hardly be estimated 
or conceived. 

The spiritual storehouse of man's nature contains rich 
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treasures deposited by divine beneficence, and thought is the 
key that unlocks and bestows them. Intelligently directed, 
it is the " prayer without ceasing." Man exercises his pre- 
rogative as a son of God in proportion as, through his own 
volition, he enters into possession of his allotted kingdom and 
wisely transforms and rules it. In the deep recesses of his 
own nature he may uncover a fountain from which will flow 
forth new and ever ascending aspirations and ideals. 

The most startling and unconventional truth which the 
higher thought is bringing into human consciousness is 
graphically expressed in the much misunderstood aphorism, 
* 4 All is good." Viewed in the clear illumination of spiritual 
science it is found that even negations have their uses, and 
that so-called evil actually has a provisional and educational 
goodness. But as it is only a passing phase or condition, it 
should not be identified with a goodness which is ideal and 
positive. The negative goodness of suffering may be com- 
pared to that of rows of thorn-bushes, ranged on either side 
of an upward path, which keep travellers from wandering 
from the ascending track into bottomless quagmires which 
lie on either hand beyond the troublesome barriers. The 
thorns are uncomfortable but they guard from fatal pitfalls. 
Evil is the growing pains of a lower consciousness which is 
being pushed from behind towards a higher altitude. It is 
the subjective friction which marks the uplifting process. It 
is the cross upon which the internal and intrinsic Christ has 
been raised, exercising his drawing power upon the human 
ego. 

But nowhere does the rare beauty and logic of the modern 
higher thought shine out more clearly than in its transcend- 
ent idea of God. The kingdom of the Divine mind is infi- 
nitely beautiful, harmonious and unitary. It is not divided 
against itself and does not share its universal dominion with 
any malign power whatsoever, either with or without a per- 
sonal headship. God is the Eternal Goodness in limitless 
manifestation through the whole cosmic economy. As com- 
pared with traditional creeds and philosophies, what supernal 
honor does new spiritual science confer upon God when it 
relegates evil from the supremacy of a great objective entity 
or principle to that of a mere human subjective condition 
which is educational and temporary ! All of God's creations 
are good, and He made all that was made. Evil is therefore 
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a work solely of man's contrivance — the objective reflection 
of his own inharmonious subjectivity. 

It is a glorious truth that the basic principles and tenden- 
cies of the universe are good and good only. If, in the words 
of the immortal Tennyson, there be 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off, divine event, 

Towards which the whole creation moves, 

and that grand consummation be beneficent, then all the in- 
finitely varied processes and sub-processes by which this 
result is to be secured must, at least, be provisionally and 
potentially good in their trend and significance. Earthy, 
local and sensuous gravitation seem downward, but the 
divine and universal attraction is upward. The God-con- 
sciousness in the soul of man will never lose its drawing 
power, and as the sap in the tree overcomes gravity and rises 
to manifest itself visibly and richly in leaves, flowers and 
fruits, so humanity will finally attain to its divine 
accomplishment. 

The great cycle of a universal evolution, the vaster part 
of which lies above and beyond the limited horizon of mate- 
rial vision, is the supremest accomplishment of modern 
thought. It is the great key which unlocks the mysteries, 
solves the problems and deciphers the hieroglyphics that 
abound on every hand. It lets in a flood of light upon the 
deepest questions that can occupy the mind of man, includ- 
ing those of his origin, development and destiny. It pene- 
trates to the foundation principles of his being, and through 
the laws of its economy points out the path of the soul's 
progress and unfoldment. It retranslates the sacred litera- 
tures of the world, showing a hitherto unrecognized unity, 
and broadens the scope of inspiration, proving that it is not 
limited to any one race, nation or period. It does not lower 
the normal divinity of the Christ, but lifts all humanity to- 
wards it. It ennobles the former idea of God from that of a 
capricious Being, making plans, providing for emergencies, 
and susceptible of improvement by listening to selfish peti- 
tions for changes upon His own part, to the Universal, Un- 
changeable Intelligence, eternally and infinitely good, who 
has never done less than the best, however our small sense 
may have understood it. 
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The soft golden dawn which comes after a long night of 
materialism is but a slight forecast of that glorious day, in 
the light of which the chains of human bondage will fall off 
and a general emancipation be proclaimed. 

" Watchman, what of the night ? " Traveller, its weary 
hours are drawing to a close, when man will awake to the 
discovery of his own divinity. 

Friends, let none of us be jealous of names, schools or per- 
sonal leaderships, but, without settling down to rest in the 
byways which afford but single aspects of truth, walk round 
about her and behold her marvellous complexity in unity. 
We are interdependent, and each has a place in the great 
temple of the whole. Every stone, brick and piece of mor- 
tar is needed and nothing else can serve its purpose. 

The great and real heresy of this heresy-seeking epoch is 
not a divergence from the formulated systems but a non-rec- 
ognition of the " Comforter." The authority of synods, 
councils and assemblies has been set up in the place of the 
Indwelling Spirit. Such a rejection of the " Guide into all 
truth " precludes " forgiveness " while it continues, because 
the question is one of condition and not of remission. To 
forgive is not a matter of debit and credit, and does not 
imply an escape from natural consequences ; but it is rather 
a substitution of the Christ-mind for that of the flesh. The 
overcoming energy of the divine influx frees from the domin- 
ion of sin, and the dismission of penalty comes as a normal 
result. The seed of spirit brings forth a harvest of its own 
kind. 

The Christ told His followers that He must go away in 
order that the Guide might be recognized. He saw the 
strong inclination of the human mind to fasten itself to mate- 
rial forms instead of looking deeper and grasping the grander 
invisible Presence. The eyes of the world have been focussed 
upon the historic personality of Jesus rather than upon the 
indwelling, intrinsic Christ who is God with and in us. Paul 
in referring to material limitations expresses this vital truth: 
" Therefore know we no man after the flesh; yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we Him no more." The theology of the creeds still knows 
Christ after the flesh. The cross and the death overshadow 
the inner and the imparted life. The living Christ seeks and 
needs personal embodiment now as much as He did eighteen 
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centuries ago. A history that tells about the manifestation 
through the personality of Jesus cannot take the place of 
needed incarnate expression in general and in particular. 
To dwell in the letter and form is to miss the spirit and 
reality. 

Because of this loss of vitality the works which were to 
follow those who believe, as an attestation, have been signally 
lacking. Spiritual vigor finds natural outward expression in 
physical and mental holiness, which signifies wholeness. The 
inward ministry of the Spirit is the vital nourishment which 
feeds to its fruition the whole complex human nature. The 
rare and unfamiliar supernatural Holy Spirit of scholastic 
theology must become the natural and familiar Companion 
and Guest. The unfolding of the divine germ which is 
planted at the soul-centre of man touches and inspires his 
threefold nature to its utmost limits. 

If we would gather the golden harvest of spirit we must 
sow and cultivate in harmony with its established order. 
Conforming to divine method we enlist Infinite Power in our 
service, but disregarding it we " fight against God." The 
higher consciousness now becoming so general is the harbinger 
of a new dispensation. Man is learning to cooperate with 
God through the intelligent translation of law. The day 
will soon dawn " when all shall know the Lord," not merely 
in a restricted theological sense, but as the normal Inspirer 
of humanity. The divine order provides that the " word be 
made flesh," or come into externals. The word is thought 
in articulation. Its living energy projects it into expression 
and by its visible fruit its quality is manifested. 

Transactions that in the past have seemed miraculous, 
when interpreted by a broader knowledge of spiritual law 
are found to be orderly and normal. In proportion as we 
make our own wills plastic to the Divine Will we receive in- 
finite re enforcement. 

The kingdom of grace and the kingdom of law, which are 
really one, need to be unified in human consciousness. The 
moral code, although seemingly wide and complex, converges 
at one grand focus and its name is Love. Material gravita- 
tion is weak in comparison with the drawing power of this 
universal spiritual law of attraction. Neither space nor sen- 
suous limitation can offer any obstacle to its harmonious 
vibrations. God sends out the thrilling pulsations of His 
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life to His offspring of every grade and condition, and unless 
they close themselves they will receive and pass them on. 
The divine involution is the basis and inspirer of human evo- 
lution, therefore it is man's business to express God. Poten- 
tially all men possess a divine sonship ; but in many cases 
the educational discipline of a " far country " comes with its 
severe lessons as a preliminary to the manifested character 
which only appears on the return towards the "Father's 
house." 

Just in proportion as man conquers the subjective world 
within himself he will reign in the objective kingdom with- 
out. When the serpent of his own lower nature is perfectly 
tamed he will no longer fear objective serpents, and if he 
" drink any deadly thing it will not harm him." Then will 
he come into possession of his rightful dominion, and his son- 
ship, before potential and ideal, will press forward into out- 
ward and actualized demonstration. The inspiration of the 
closing nineteenth century, glorious as are its developments, 
is only like a few drops before a plentiful shower which will 
make the seeming boundless wilderness of human infelicity 
bud and blossom with perennial beauty. 
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JUSTICE FOR JAPAN. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



Perhaps the average American knows little and cares less 
about the political excitement which prevails throughout Japan, 
and which has been steadily increasing for twenty years. And 
yet the one issue which is as all-absorbing with the Japanese 
as was the slavery question with us in the closing days of the 
fifties, concerns every American who loves justice and values the 
honor of the republic. 

When in 1858 the present treaties between the United States, 
Great Britain and some of the continental powers on the one 
hand and Japan on the other were negotiated, it was specially 
stipulated, as we shall presently see, that on or after 1872 either 
of the contracting parties might demand revision by giving one 
year's notice of such desire. Our treaty, of which the others are 
the counterparts, was negotiated when Japan was under feudal 
rule, and when we were as ignorant of her civilization as she was 
of ours. Moreover, the little empire was completely at the mercy 
of the great Christian nations, which had successively impressed 
her with their power, so that at the time these treaties were nego- 
tiated she was in much the same position as a disarmed person 
surrounded by a cordon of troops. 

There is no denying the fact that she had no free choice in 
agreeing to the terms of this treaty, although it is probable that 
had she been less ignorant in regard to matters relating to for- 
eign diplomacy she would have succeeded in securing important 
modifications in her favor, and it is probable that our cousul- 
general, Hon. Townsend Harris, expected many concessions to be 
demanded when he drafted the treaty. But the ignorance of the 
Japanese in regard to all such matters and their feeling of help- 
lessness in the presence of these giant powers led them to accept 
the terms proposed which, however galling, would last for only 
fifteen years, for Article XIII. of this treaty provided that 

After the 4th of July, 1872, upon the desire of either the American 
or Japanese governments, and on one year's notice given by either 
party, this treaty and such portions of the treaty of Kanagawa as re- 
main unrevoked in this treaty, together with regulations hereunto 
annexed, or those that may be hereafter introduced, shall be subject to 
iwUion by commissioners appointed on both sides for this purpose, 
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who will be empowered to decide on, and insert therein, such amend- 
ments as experience shall prove to be desirable. 

And it never occurred to the Japanese, who are a people very 
sensitive about national honor and justice, that the great Chris- 
tian nation which not only pledged itself to the provisions of the 
treaty, but which had proposed this concession, would ignore it 
after the specified time had elapsed. An admirable digest of the 
important features of this treaty and those negotiated by several 
European powers shortly after its acceptance, is given by Dr. 
David Murray* in his recent work on Japan : — 

These treaties fixed dates for the opening of the cities of Yedo and 
Osaka, and provided for the setting apart of suitable concessions in 
each of them for residence and trade. They provided that all cases of 
litigation in which foreigners were defendants should be tried in the 
consular court of the nation to which the defendant belonged, and all 
cases in which Japanese citizens were defendants should be tried in 
Japanese courts. They fixed the limits within which foreigners at any 
of the treaty ports could travel, but permitted the diplomatic agent of 
any nation to travel without limitation. They prohibited the importa- 
tion of opium. Commercial relations were attached to the treaties and 
made a part of them, which directed that a duty of five percent should 
be paid on all goods imported into Japan for sale, except that on in- 
toxicating liquors a duty of thirty-five per cent should be exacted. All 
articles of Japanese production exported were to pay a duty of five per 
cent, except gold and silver coin and copper in bars. These trade 
regulations stipulated that five years after the opening of Kanagawa the 
export and import duties should be subject to revision at the desire 
of either party. The treaties themselves provide that on and after 1872 
either of the contracting parties may demand a revision of the same 
upon giving one year's notice of its desire. 

The treaty is objectionable to Japan in several respects, but 
the most offensive provision, the one which galls her people 
almost past endurance, is Article VI., which is as follows : — 

Americans committing offences against Japanese shall be tried in 
American consular courts, and when guilty shall be punished according 
to the American law. Japanese committing offences against Americans 
shall be tried by the Japanese authorities, and punished according to 
the Japanese law. The consular courts shall be opened to Japanese 
creditors, to enable them to recover their just claims against American 
citizens, and the Japanese courts shall in like manner be open to Ameri- 
can citizens for the recovery of their just claims against Japanese. 

All claims for forfeitures or penalties for violations of this treatg, or 
of the articles regulating trade, which are appended hereunto, shall be sued 
for in the consular courts, and all recoveries shall be delivered to the 
Japanese authorities. 

Neither the American nor Japanese governments are to be held re- 
sponsible for the payment of any debts contracted by their respective 
citizens or subjects. 

It will be seen from the above that this provision takes from 

* «* The Storv of Japan," by David Murray, Ph. D., LL.D., late adviser to the Japan- 
ese Minister of Education (pp. 329, 330). 
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Japan the power to try or punish foreigners who commit crimes 
against her people. This places Japan in the class of barbarous 
nations, which in itself would be offensive to a far less sensitive 
and enlightened people. Besides the practical workings, as will 
be shown, prove that the Japanese in many cases have received 
no adequate justice for crimes committed against them. 

Since 1872 Japan has sought in vain for the promised revision 
of the treaty.* On this point Dr. Murray, whose intimate 
knowledge of the question renders his testimony of special value, 
observes f : — 

These stipulations in reference to a revision of the treaties, and es- 
pecially of the tariff of duties to be paid on imported goods, have been 
a source of great anxiety and concern to the Japanese government. The 
small duty of five per cent which it has been permitted to collect on the 
goods imported, is scarcely more than enough to maintain the machinery 
of collection. And while the initiative is given to it to ask for a revision 
of the treaties, it has never yet been able to obtain the consent of the 
principal nations concerned to any change in the original hard terms. 

Another provision in the treaties which has been the occasion of end- 
less debate is that which requires all foreigners to remain under the 
jurisdiction of the consuls of their respective countries. It is claimed 
on the part of the Japanese that this provision, which was reason- 
able when the treaties were first made, is no longer just or necessary. 
The laws have been so far perfected, their judges and officers have 
been so educated, and the machinery of their courts has been so far con- 
formed to European practice that it is no longer reasonable that 
foreigners residing in Japan should be under other than Japanese 
jurisdiction. It is earnestly to be hoped that these sources of irrita- 
tion between Japan and the treaty powers may speedily be removed, 
and that the efforts of this progressive race to fall into line in the 
march of civilization may be appreciated and encouraged. 

Since the negotiation of this treaty, more than thirty year^ ago, 
it is safe to say that no nation on the face of the earth has made 
more rapid or uninterrupted progress along the highway of en- 

*Mrs. A. E. Cheney, in her admirable paper on " Japan and her relation to Foreign 
Powers" (Auexa, September, 18U3), thus summarizes the statement written by Mr. Har- 
ris, the author of our one-sided treaty, in 1875, or seventeen years after he negotiated 
it: — 

" ' The tariff fixed in the treaty of 1858 is fixed by me, and about its articles I never 
consulted any one. After the draft was made it remained intact without alteration 
from any Japanese official. As the Japanese had no experience in levying the tariff on 
imported goods, or to manage the income from the custom house, I was obliged to set- 
tle as above, though it was an example never known before. Really the Japanese 
officers frankly said that they had no knowledge in such matters, and consequently 
they entirely relied upon my decision, putting their full trust in me.* 

"This was in feudal times, when the Japanese newly came into contact with 
foreigners. In his treatise on exterritoriality, again he says in substance : — 

" * The gift of the exterritorial right to the Americans in Japan, as is stipulated in 
the treaty, is the thing which is against my conscience. When I spoke with the secre- 
tary of state in the United States of America he admitted the injustice of the inter- 
ference with the internal law of a foreign country, and he said, " But how can we do 
otherwise when we stipulate a treaty with an oriental country? — as, for instance, the 
treaty between the United States, Turkey, Persia and all other barbarous races is the 
same, not being altered even in congress." I am now old and am very sorry that I 
cannot take off these unjust articles before I die. I hope that in the future others at 
least will witness the change.' 

" This is the substance of the statement of the American consul-general." 

t " Story of Japan," by David Murray, Ph. D., LL. D. (pp. 330, 331). 
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ligbtenment than Japan. The feudal rale, with a certain lawless- 
ness similar to that which characterized Europe during the middle 
ages, has given place to a constitutional monarchy ; the govern- 
ment has sent numbers of Japanese students to various universi- 
ties throughout the great nations of Christendom, and these 
young men have shown how remarkably bright is the opening 
intellect of this wonderful people; law and order have sup- 
planted a condition often lawless and despotic, while the arts and 
sciences, education and philosophies of the Western world have 
been eagerly appropriated by this progressive race in the far 
East. Besides this, the more we come in contact with Japan the 
more clearly do we see that we have misjudged her people in re- 
garding them as uncivilized. They have demonstrated that 
while being intensely patriotic they are peace-loving. Their 
sense of justice is keen. They are progressive, and possess in a 
high degree that delicate respect for the feelings of others and a 
natural desire to please that are essentially the marks of fine 
breeding and real culture. Moreover, they are a patient and 
long-suffering people, but the consciousness of being treated un- 
justly by the great powers is creating, as it naturally must, a feel- 
ing of bitterness in the minds of the Japanese. And at this 
point it will be proper to give a view of this question from the, 
standpoint of an eminent Japanese scholar, Mr. Kinza R. M. 
Ilirai,* which will enable us to appreciate better the feelings of 
our fellow-men in Japan, and it is always important that we 
learn to place ourselves in the position of the other party when 
we are considering questions involving right and justice. Mr. 
Hirai thus sets forth the issue as seen through Japanese eyes : — 

By the convention at Yedo (present Tokyo), in 1858, the treaty was 
stipulated between America and Japan, and also with the European 
powers. It was the time when our country was yet under the feudal 
government; and on account of our having had but little intercourse 
with other nations for over two centuries, since the Christian rebellion 
of 1637, diplomacy was quite a new experience to the feudal officers, who 
put their full confidence upon Western nations, and without any altera- 
tion accepted every article of the treaty presented from the foreign gov- 
ernments. According to this treaty we are in a very disadvantageous 
situation; and amongst the others there are two prominent articles which 
deprive us of our rights and advantages. One is the extern toriality of 
western nations in Japan, by which all cases in regard to right, whether 
of property or person, arising between the subjects of western nations 
in my country, as well as between them and the Japanese, shall be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the authorities of the western nations. An- 
other regards the tariff, which, with the exception of five per cent ad 
valorem, we have no right to impose where it might properly be done. 

It is also stipulated that either of the contracting parties to this treaty, 
on giving one year's previous notice to the other, may demand a revision 
thereof, on or after the first of July, 1872. Therefore in 1871 our govern- 

* Address on ** Real Position of Japan towards Christianity," delivered at World's 
Parliament of Religions. 
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ment demanded a revision; and since then we have been constantly re- 
questing it, but foreign governments have simply ignored, making many 
excuses. One part of the treaty between the United States of America 
and Japan concerning the tariff was annulled, for which we thank, with 
sincere gratitude, the kind-hearted American nation; but I am sorry to 
say that as no European power has followed in the wake ©f America in 
this respect, our tariff right remains in the same condition as it was 
before. 

We have no judicial power over foreigners in Japan, and as the nat- 
ural consequence we are receiving injuries, legal and moral, the accounts 
of which are seen constantly in our native newspapers. As the western 
people live far from us, they do not know the exact circumstances. 
Probably they will hear now and then the reports from the missionaries 
and friends in Japan. I do not deny their reports being true; but if a 
person wants to obtain any unmistakable information in regard to his 
friend, he ought to hear the opinions about him from many sides. If 
you closely examine with your unbiased mind what injuries we receive 
you will be astonished. Among many kinds of wrongs, there are some 
which were utterly unknown before and entirely new to us heathen, 
none of whom will dare to speak of them even in private conversation. 

It is perfectly right and just that we reject this whole treaty, because 
its term has already passed, and because it is the treaty negotiated and 
signed by the feudal shogun and his officers without the ratification of 
the emperor; but it is not desirable to injure the feeling of good friend- 
ship which now exists between Japan and the West. Would not the 
people of America and Europe think that they were trampled upon and 
their rights ignored, if they were denied the application of their judicial 
power over those cases which occur at home ? Would not the western 
nations be indignant and consider that they were deprived of their inde- 
pendence, if they were compelled to renounce their rightful custom 
duty? 

With the treaty issue plainly stated by such competent author- 
ities of the Western and Eastern civilizations as Dr. David Mur- 
ray and Mr. Hirai, we will now notice some cases cited by Japan 
to show how cruelly she suffers through being deprived of the 
right of trying those who commit crimes against her people. 
Those I summarize are furnished by Mrs. A. E. Cheney * as a 
few typical cases about the truth of which there is no question : — 

1. It will be remembered that according to the treaties there 
is one article which Japan absolutely forbids being imported — 
opium; and yet, in the seventies, an Englishman, in open viola- 
tion of the treaty, imported opium. The customs officers objected, 
but the offender succeeded in getting the forbidden poison into 
Japan. Suit was brought, but the Englishman was tried before 
an English officer named Wilkinson, who ruled that if the im- 
porter paid a duty on the forbidden article he might import it. 
Here a petty officer practically abrogated the treaty, or, rather, 

* I desire to acknowledge here my indebtedness to Mrs. A. E. Cheney for much val- 
uable information relating to this subject. I have also cited some illustrations elab* 
orated in her able paper on "Japan and her Relation to Foreign Powers," Arena, 
September. 1893. Mrs. Cheney, in addition to having made this question the subject 
of exhaustive study, has access to the representative journals and magazines of Japan, 
and is also intimately acquainted with Kinza M. Hirai, Kuichro Shimada and other 
Japanese scholars in this country. 
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rode roughshod over it. In further speaking of this case Mrs. 
Cheney says : — 

All the Japanese newspapers, including the Tokio Times, published 
by the foreigners, discussed this question of injustice severely, and the 
people scattered the papers containing these articles everywhere among 
the foreigners in Japan, hoping to perpetuate the memory of the outrage 
done to their country. The English parliament did not close their eyes 
to this question; and Max Stewart, a member of the lower house, asked 
if it were true that the English judge admitted the importations of 
opium in spite of the treaty, and also what the English government 
would do to justify itself. The English government could not give a sat- 
isfactory answer, and evaded the question, saying that no official infor- 
mation had yet reached it. 

Let us suppose that some heathen nation had thus violated a 
solemn treaty, would England or our republic have permitted the 
wrong to pass unrighted ? And because Japan is weaker than 
Britain, is it not all the more reason why this great Christian 
power should have investigated the crime and brought the offender 
to justice? This, more than a thousand missionaries, would have 
predisposed Japan to regard Christianity in a' kindly way, for it 
would have been a practical demonstration of the ethical truth 
upon which Jesus reared His religion of life. 

(2) One night in 1892 an English vessel, disregarding the 
marine law, sailed forth without ship lights. It ran into a new 
Japanese man-of-war which was entering the Inland Sea. The 
latter vessel sank almost instantly, most of her crew being 
drowned. The captain with difficulty saved himself, by means of 
a rope thrown him from the English vessel. He informed the 
ship's officers that he was the captain of the sunken man-of-war, 
whereupon, instead of receiving kindness, he was placed in the 
third cabin and brutally neglected. Japan brought a suit with 
the usual result — she lost her case. We all of us know, if we 
are candid with ourselves, that the masterful Anglo-Saxon race is 
not over-sensitive when dealing with those whose skin is of a 
different hue from our own. The story of the American Indian, 
the history of negro slavery, the annals of East Indian conquest 
— all lend color to the awful indictment of injustice which Japan 
is ready to bring up with full specifications when the great Chris- 
tian powers will consent to give ear to her petitions for simple 
equity. 

(3) In citing individual cases Mrs. Cheney refers to one too 
horrible to relate, regarding the treatment of a Japanese woman, 
a crime before the enormity of which the healthy imagination 
sickens. And yet, she adds, the perpetrator of the deed remains 
unpunished. We are further informed that it is no uncommon 
thing for bands of sailors and other rough characters among the 
foreigners to go to the public bathing houses on pretence of 
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bathing, and when there " they forcibly break into the women's 
department and attempt to outrage the female bathers, yet from 
this horrible indignity Japan gets no protection." 

(4) Here is an important case. An American procuress went 
to Japan. She landed at Yokohama and began her nefarious 
traffic in vice. Soon, one by one, the fairest daughters in many 
of the most highly respectable families disappeared. About fifty 
girls thus dropped from sight. Evidence which seemed abso- 
lutely conclusive was accumulated. Even Japan expected that 
the woman would receive punishment, " but," says Mrs. Cheney, 
"judicial power being in the hands of foreigners this procuress 
has lived safely in Japan over five years." It would seem that 
the procuress had as much influence with the American officers 
before whom she was tried as some of the proprietors of houses 
of evil fame have over the police in some of our great cities. 

That we may better understand the feelings of the Japanese, 
let us suppose that China discovered the secret of aerial naviga- 
tion, and also that her chemists succeeded in manufacturing 
dynamite and other combustibles far more deadly than anything 
known to our civilization ; that, using our treatment of her 
people as an excuse, she invaded our republic with her aerial 
fleets, destroying our cities and devastating our plains, until our 
people, prostrate and overpowered, cried for terms. Then let us 
suppose that China declared that at best we were barbarians, 
only a few centuries removed from savagery, and that it was 
evident her citizens could not receive justice from our courts, 
hence all grievances against Chinese or alleged crimes committed 
by Chinese, must be tried by the Chinese consular agents, at least 
for a term of fifteen years. (1) Now let us suppose that our 
treaty provided that a certain poison, which was destructive alike 
to physical life and moral vigor, was, contrary to the express 
terms of this very treaty, imported by a Chinaman, who found 
that by so doing he could become immensely rich; suppose 
that we demanded redress for this clear violation of the solemn 
treaty, but that instead of receiving justice we were met by a 
venal or brutal Chinese judge who ruled that if a duty was paid 
the prohibited article could be imported in violation of the treaty, 
would not all our people smart under this crime committed by a 
government more powerful than ours, and would such action pre- 
dispose us to favor the religion of such a civilization. (2) Suppose 
during this time Chinese sailors who thronged our docks were in 
the habit of making raids upon our Turkish bath houses during 
ladies' hours in order to outrage the persons of the bathers, and 
we failed to secure justice or even protection from the danger of 
future crimes of the same foul character. (3) Again, suppose dur- 
ing this period many of the fairest, purest and most guileless of our 
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girls and young women one by one disappeared, and upon inves- 
tigation it was found that there was an immense amount of con- 
vincing evidence that they had fallen the victims of a Chinese 
procuress who was growing rich through her nefarious business, 
while her victims were probably being subjected to the most 
horrible indignities as instruments for the brutal, bestial gratifica- 
tion of Chinese travellers and sailors ; and when we had secured 
evidence which would readily convict the offender in our own 
courts, let us suppose the Chinese officer before whom the case 
was tried so managed it that his countrywoman not only escaped 
but continued her life in our midst. I say let us for a moment 
imagine these crimes and indignities being forced upon us, and 
then let us imagine that when the time had elapsed for a revision 
of the treaty, China stolidly refused to accede to the pledge she 
had made and ignored our demand ; let us place ourselves in the 
position of patient, long-suffering Japan, and ask how we would 
feel under such treatment, remembering at the same time that 
since 1872 Japan has asked in vain for simple justice. 

II. 

In view of these facts, the reader will be interested in a brief 
survey of the present political situation in Japan, where the one 
burning, all-absorbing question is that of treaty revision. 

There are in Japan at the present time five important political 
bodies,* known as the Liberal Party, the Union Club, the Pro- 
gressive Party, the National Association, the Doshi Club. These 
parties, however, may be grouped into two divisions, especially 
when considering the question of national policy relating to 
treaty revision. The Liberal Party and the Union Club advocate 
a wise, friendly and enlightened policy along the lines of uni- 
versal brotherhood. They represent the spirit of altruism and 
progress, although they are no less intensely patriotic than 
their opponents ; nor do they feel less keenly the injustice their 
nation is suffering through the indifference of the great Christian 
powers than do their opponents. The other three political bodies 
are reactionary in their policy and favor retaliation on the part 
of Japan. 

In order to bring clearly before the reader's mind the relative 
positions held by the opposing parties, I give below the manifesto 
of the Liberal party : — 

We are obliged to publish this manifesto to give light to blind politi- 
cians who make others blind. 

To open inland to foreigners revising the treaty is one of the objects 
of our party. 

* I am indebted to Mr. Kuichro Shimada, a scholarly Japanese gentleman, who 
through Mrs. Cheney kindly furnished the data, facts and manifesto given in this por- 
tion or this paper. 
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So long as our country has intercourse with other countries she must 
take up the law of international intercourse. 

Every nation has three great prerogatives. They are self-govern- 
ment, independence and equality. These rights ought never to be abol- 
ished by any people. 

Our present treaty was made in feudal times and, not being a com- 
plete one, ought to be revised. Its most objectionable article stipulates 
that our government cannot punish any foreigner who lives in the 
limited settlements. This is a great detriment to Japan. Our present 
treaty should have been revised twenty-two years ago, according to 
agreement, but owing to many objections it still remains unchanged. 

The foreign ministers 1 revised treaty bills were always opposed by 
our party, and were laid aside because they ignored the independent 
rights of Japan. 

At that time there was no objectionable word about foreigners living 
inland. The treaty between Japan and Mexico allows the Mexican to 
live inland. No objection was made to it, while at present in many dis- 
tricts there are foolish people who oppose our steps without knowing 
what a treaty is. 

However, we have settled public opinion about treaty revision, our 
bill passing through the parliament last year. Our hope now is that our 
government will adopt it and work as it commands. 

The three great points are as follows : (1) Let foreigners follow our 
laws as they do in other countries. (2) Let us hold the power of the 
custom house. (3) Let them stop the shore trade. 

Out of these points we make the following articles : — 

1. We allow foreigners to live inland — excepting in some parts of 
Hokkaido and Okinawa and other islands. 

2. We do not allow foreigners to become owners of land, mines, rail- 
ways, canals, ships and dockyards. 

3. We will give no monopolizing power to any country unless we get 
the same reward as other nations would receive for like service. 

4. Such reciprocal rights as are given by other countries to each other 
by virtue of treaty, must be received by and conceded by our country. 

5. The first and second of the above articles may be made according 
to the convenience of Japan, but the third and fourth articles are the 
basis of treaty equality between nation and nation. 

We ought to determine to abrogate our present treaty at any time, if 
objection is made by any nation to the revision. The great weakness of 
Japan is her hesitation. We must arouse public opinion and agitate the 
subject until something is accomplished. 

Our opponents have made seven objections to mixed living, as fol- 
lows : — (1) Ours will be lower than the other races. (2) Our land 
will become others'. (3) Our interest in arts will be taken away from 
us. (4) Our commerce will become others'. (5) Our religion will be de- 
stroyed. (6) Our holy customs will be degraded. (7) At last our 
governmental power will be captured by foreigners. 

The Liberal party argue against these seven articles. 

The Progressive Party, the National Association and the 
Doshi Club represent the Conservatives. They are the Tories 
or Bourbons of Japan, and are the legitimate successors of the 
party known as the Jo~i y which, in the fifties, advocated the ex- 
pelling of all the "barbarians." Of course the Progressives and 
their associates do not advocate expulsion, but they do not favor 
extending any further privileges, while they would resort to re- 
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taliatory measures, which they believe would force the Western 
powers to lend an ear. They urge that all the requirements of 
the treaty which Japan has a right to enforce, but which have 
largely been ignored, owing to the friendship felt by her for the 
Western world and the natural kindliness of spirit among her 
people, be enforced with the utmost rigor. This, they urge, would 
make the country a wearisome place for foreigners. For ex- 
ample, the treaty sets apart certain quarters for foreigners, and 
within these narrow limits the foreigners are required to dwell. 
But this has been largely evaded, and, in fact, Japan has been 
very lenient in compelling the fulfilment of various provisions of 
the treaty which would put the foreigners to inconvenience or 
cause annoyance to travellers. In regard to the last class, for in- 
stance, the treaty requires all travellers to have their passports 
renewed every thirty days, a requirement which is practically 
obsolete. Thus, in maliy ways, the strict provisions of the treaty, 
which if enforced would become the source of great injury, vex- 
ation and trouble to foreigners, whether inhabitants or travellers, 
have been ignored by the Japanese. The reactionary party 
would so rigorously enforce the letter of the treaty as to compel the 
foreigners to leave or cry out for revision that they might remain 
with comfort and profit. 

It is very doubtful whether the policy of the Progressives 
would succeed. Indeed, it is most probable that it would result 
in so prejudicing the great powers that the little empire would 
not secure such favorable terms as would follow the complete 
triumph of the Liberals. But while questioning their wisdom, 
we can easily understand how such a sentiment and such a theory 
have grown in the minds of a large number of the Japanese as a 
legitimate result of their long-borne injustice. 

The restrictions demanded by the Liberals in their manifesto are 
interesting and suggestive. They show wise forethought and a 
comprehensive grasp of things which relate to the future welfare, 
prosperity and glory of Japan. They insist that the land and 
the natural monopolies^ ichich properly belong to the state or the 
whole people^ shall not pass into the hands of foreigners. This 
is a provision as wise as it is just. We in this country are be- 
ginning to see the result of having permitted vast tracts of our 
fertile plains to pass into the ownership of foreign capitalists w T ho 
are drawing from our nation rich returns upon property which our 
people are rendering more and more valuable each year. More- 
over, the natural monopolies should be the property of the state, 
owned and controlled by the state for the benefit of the whole 
people. Had our countrymen recognized this important fact and 
early acted upon it, we should not to-day find our nation menaced 
by an arrogant and unscrupulous plutocracy and confronted by 
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the tragic spectacle of honest industry begging for an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood on a portion of the earth marvellously favored 
by nature, and in a nation rich beyond compare in money's 
worth. 

III. 

We now come to notice this question as it relates to the 
United States. (1) The demand of Japan is merely a demand 
that we keep our pledge — to ignore it is to dishonor our flag. 
(2) Her demand is just. This I think will be admitted by all 
broad-minded men and women who are great enough to rise 
above unreasoning bigotry, fanaticism and narrow prejudice, and 
whose knowledge of the situation is sufficient to render them com- 
petent to judge intelligently of the matter. (3) To promptly 
recognize her petitions would be manifestly wise as well as just. 
The Japanese cherish a warmer feeling for our people than for any 
other nation, and it is the part of wisdom for us to cultivate and 
encourage this kindly feeling. The commerce of Japan should 
be welcomed to our harbors and our ships should supply the land 
of the mikado with those things she desires from the Western 
world. 

Her civilization is essentially unlike ours, hence we each have 
much to gain from the other. Only ignorant or pitifully bigoted 
people to-day imagine Japan to be uncivilized. It is a land in 
which education is compulsory ; a land of colleges, private and 
public schools. It is a land of art — quaint and unique to us, 
but perhaps our art impresses them in much the same way. 
In ethics as well as manners and general exhibitions of refine- 
ment, her people frequently put Christians to the blush. The 
Japanese are a patient, long-suffering people, and few nations 
have a keener sense of right and justice than the dwellers in this 
little oasis of progress in the far East. Moreover, they have 
shown a willingness, nay, rather an eagerness, to adopt whatever 
the Western civilization could offer which was higher, better or 
more helpful than that which they possessed. Therefore it will 
be wise as well as just and honorable for the republic to recognize 
the rights of Japan without further delay. 

Then, again, it is specially fitting that the nation which com- 
pelled Japan to open her ports to the world — the nation that 
negotiated the treaty about which there is so much feeling — 
should boldly take the initiative in the matter. Even if we de- 
scend from the plane of statesmanship and set aside all considera- 
tions of national honor, justice and far-sighted wisdom, and look 
at the problem as politicians, allowing ourselves to be governed 
entirely by expediency, still it would be manifestly the proper 
thing for our government, by promptly taking the lead in the 
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matter, further to cement the affection of Japan to the republic 
and make future, reciprocal favors still easier for us. We 
need Japan, she needs us, and it would be unfortunate for the 
United States if she should permit England to take the lead in 
this affair. It would be a commercial loss to us as well as a pal- 
pable demonstration to Japan that this Christian republic of the 
New World was not great enough to be wise or high-minded 
enough to be just. 
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THE BABIES IN THE STREET. 



BY MARTHA FOOTB CBOW. 



Had Thy quick ear, O God, to earth been turned, 
Above the psalm intoned and pealing bells, 

Thou hadst a soft, pervasive wail discerned; — 
It is the babies, God, the babies sweet, 
Dying upon the street! 

Their eyelids lift, and looking up they see 
Thy steadfast stars that sing of steadfast law; 

Their eyelids fall, the stars of destiny 
Never again those wondering eyes will meet, 
A-fading in the street. 

Because Thou couldst no better token find 
To show Thy heart, Thou didst by mother-love 

Our love entreat. Deep-bosomed rest enshrined 
In arms of mothers clasped unfailingly 
Should Thy dear comfort be. 

But mother-love has failed, and mothers thrust 
Their babes out in the night and leave them there. 

Should their love fail, Thou saidst, Thine we should trust ; 
Yet on the babies' heads the cold rains beat, 
Dying upon the street. 

Virtue of women, choice commodity, 

Buys gewgaws, sense delight and eye-flash power, — 
With breath of babes that did not ask to be, 

Soft breath of babes that know nor fear nor strife, 
Yet have not asked for life! 

Virtue of women, fate's most cherished pledge, 
Forfeit to grinding greed, pawn of despair, — 

This dainty morsel dulls starvation's edge, 
Poured out with tender life in rain and sleet 
To melt upon the street. 

Yet let the tender life sink down to death, 

Like water spilt and lost. 'Tis better so. 
And do thou treasure, God, the babies' breath, 

If thou hast built among thy realms of bliss 
A treasure house for this I 
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Far better thus. Let them not live to see 
Their mother's shame dovetail the ancient scheme 

Of human life, her pang its blood-stained key — 
Yet oh! to see them lying there so sweet, 
Dying upon the street! 

If but their veritable fathers saw 

Them there, the gutter-cradled ones! — their wrap 
Undainty paper soiled and whipped, the raw 

Night breezes knifing their soft feet, 
In foulness of the street. 

Where are Thy men that boldly stand and say 
The unquivering word, hurl it in devil's teeth? 

No child of theirs rots out its little day 

In slime of slums ? Cut through their lethargy, 
And bring them here to see. 

Send down Thy ladies fair, reposeful, clean — 
Half-sisters only to the forfeit clan — 

Let madam on the velvet cushion lean 
And glimpse between the wheels familiar eyes. 
God pity her surprise! 

Send down Thy champions, prosperous and well-fed, 
That never knew the watering of the lips 

At hunger's pinch, the spasm at sight of bread; 
And while to peace the babies' breathings sink, 
Let them stand by and think! 

And send Thy troops of pitying angels ; such 
Alone will cherish these poor children, these 

Whose blue and stiffening lips the blissful touch 
Of human mother's breast shall never meet, 
Dying upon the street. 

Angels, for all their tears, can never right 
The wrong done to these unreplying babes; 

Yet let them weep until their grief shall smite 
Hard hearts that leave the babies there so sweet 
To die upon the street. 
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BY HENRY FRANK. 



Ax irresistible tide of moral and reformatory thought is 
sweeping over all the lands of Christendom. The cry of the 
poor and downtrodden, out of the depths of social iniquity, is at 
last heard even by the unwilling ears of potentates and prelates. 

But it has required years and years of agitative thought to 
arouse even the slightest ripple on the surface of popular interest. 
The abodes of the " submerged tenth,'' the condition of the white 
slaves of society, the unabashed and boastful tyranny of the 
legalized slave-masters of the world — the money changers, land- 
lords, rent rakers and interest mongers — these were subjects, 
which to mention on the highways would have caused the 
speaker to be decorated with a shower of eggs ; and to even 
whisper in the pulpit would have dashed the pews into par- 
oxysms of hysteria, called forth indignation meetings, and even- 
tuated in the final banishment of the usurpatious pastor as a 
heretic damned from the beginning of the world. 

How changed are all these conditions in the short space of ten 
years. It almost approaches absurdity, to-day, to regard a 
preacher of the single tax as a religious heretic. Yet the first 
intimation of my own approaching and unceremoniously con- 
demned heresy, while pastor of a large and conservative church, 
within the period of the last decade, was created by the publica- 
tion over my own signature of a few papers in explanation and 
praise of this now most innocent, but " devoutly to be wished 
for," economic reform. But to-day the whole world is aroused 
to the real condition which exists in our distorted social relations. 

At one time it was thought that some of our thoroughly civil- 
ized and ultra-cultured civic centres, such as Boston, were devoid 
of extreme cases of destitution, and that in such centres the pres- 
ence of the agitator and economic reformer was uncalled for. 
There t^e profoundly relieved pulpiteers might, with impunity, 
indulge their luxuriant visions of the heavenly abodes of the 
blessed, " saved by the blood of the Lamb," for they discerned 
none on earth whose feet were incarnadined in the wine press of 
human suffering and privation. But "Civilization's Inferno," 
like a sudden blast of thunder out of a clear sky, speedily shook 
them from their perches of ease and disclosed to their astounded 
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eyes horrible scenes of poverty and squalor writhing under the 
very shadows of their sacred steeples ! 

There is no longer any excuse for ignorance of the curseful 
and unwarrantable condition of the oppressed masses. That 
pulpit which is to-day silent though ignorance, is criminally 
silent. That minister who seals his lips, while he hears, to his 
dismay, the pitiful cries of the famished and the fainting, or who 
apologetically mumbles a few platitudes about charity, while jus- 
tice is outraged, is but worthy of the scorn of all sincere followers 
of the humble Galilean, and unworthy of the nervous grasp of 
the bony hands of starving multitudes clutching at his garments 
imploring his aid for their relief ! If the rich pews of our fash- 
ionable churches cannot comfortably endure the pleadings of a 
preacher who, discerning the social inequalities and consequent 
injustice prevalent in our present civic system, dares utter his 
convictions and hurl the truths home to their hardened hearts, 
then the people will erect a pulpit for him and congregate in 
throngs to hear and uphold him. 

Such are the marked changes in the present world of thought 
wrought during a single decade. And what wonder I Do we not 
now all know that annually thousands of poor families are evicted 
from their homes because of their inability to appease the rent 
raker ; that the broad, blossoming and fruitful prairies of this, the 
richest land under the heavens, are literally covered with a 
blanket of mortgages whose aggregate runs into the millions; 
that with money enough in our national coffers and in the safety 
vaults and banks of private citizens, properly utilized, to give 
employment at a fair wage to all, still factories and shops are 
everywhere shut down, looms are silenced and bread is withheld 
from the mouths of idle toilers ; that consequently four million 
able-bodied workmen are thrown out of employment, many of 
whom are now wandering in hordes across the continent, begging 
for bread and work, with mutterings of coming storms upon 
their lips ; that every day the rich are growing richer, the poor 
poorer; that in spite of adverse laws and public protestations, 
octupi in the form of trusts and combines are every year 
growing huger and more threatening ; that millions of our richest 
acres have been recklessly thrown away to avaricious corpora- 
tions out of which they are extracting enormous profits from 
poor settlers in the form of extortionate rents or speculative 
prices ; that millions of acres are also irreclaimably in the hands 
of hireling aliens who lighten their grasp as the cry of poverty 
grows more piercing; that, with their babes starving at the 
breasts of half-dead mothers, strong men, frantic with horror, 
are begging fruitlessly for labor ; that bread-stuffs are so reduced 
in price that the producer can scarcely afford to continue their 
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cultivation; that the body politic of our own country and of 
the entire world is in a state of paralysis, simply because there is 
not a sufficiency of the life fluid of commerce — money — flowing 
through its flaccid veins ; and that, despite these fearful condi- 
tions — feverish invitations to a bloody revolution — the mon- 
strous Shylocks who control our legislators and own our govern- 
ment will not allow even such legislation as will temporarily 
alleviate the sufferings of the age; that our chief magistrate 
himself pleads the cause of the prince more eloquently than that 
of the pauper, and asseverates that the pauper can find relief 
only by yielding more privileges to the prince ; that if he will 
still further sell himself into slavery by giving the prince more 
bonds at an infinitesimal interest, on which he may issue more 
money at extortionate and usurious rates, the pauper may hope 
for mercy. 

Are not these facts, I say, patent to all? Therefore the masses 
are praying for the advent of a political Moses who will lead 
them out of this wilderness of destitution and distress. It is, 
then, a very significant and suggestive circumstance that at such 
a critical juncture there should suddenly spring up one of the 
most mysterious and general movements of the age. For 
whether the marching of an army of unemployed from all sec- 
tions of the country, with Washington, D. C, as the objective 
rendezvous, be regarded seriously or as a huge joke, neverthe- 
less none can deny that the feeling of the masses back of this 
movement and their heroic efforts and fixed purpose cannot be 
regarded with indifference or disdain. 

For the last few months the destitute condition of the un- 
employed has been a subject of intense interest to the entire 
nation, and has called forth universal expressions of sympathy. 
Every town and city in the land, every benevolent association, 
and many of the churches have exerted their utmost energies for 
the relief of these unfortunates. Nevertheless such relief has 
been necessarily but transient and desultory, and the great mass 
of the unemployed has not only not diminished in numbers, but 
has, on the contrary, grown to such amazing proportions as to 
create a feeling of mingled terror and pity in the breasts of all 
who realize the situation. Vast quantities of provisions have 
been distributed among them. One great New York daily 
(the World) gave away over one million loaves of bread, while 
another (the Herald) distributed thousands of dollars' worth of 
clothing to the deserving. Many cities established temporary 
relief works, and for a period gave employment to hosts of men. 
All this was of course good in its way, but it effected nothing as 
to the final solution of the problem of the unemployed. After a 
brief period the provisions were exhausted, the means of chari- 
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table institutions were overstrained, work ceased upon the public 
highways, and the hordes of downcast toilers were* again turned 
loose to meet what fate might overtake them. 

Deep and terrible muttering* of despair arose on all hands. 
Multitudes of hungry men, without the wherewithal to sustain 
themselves or their families, wandering around the streets of our 
cities and over our broad prairies, seemed the surest possible 
forerunner of the long prophesied revolution. Without dispute 
we are to-day resting on the crater of an inactive volcano. If 
the fumes and flames which have long been smouldering beneath 
the surface are not soon afforded peaceable relief, it cannot be 
doubted that they will ultimately force their way out of their 
suffocating depths and leave havoc and desolation in their path. 

To me, therefore, it seems very significant that at such a 
juncture there should be organized an "Army of Peace" or 
"Army of the Commonweal," or "Industrial Army," whose 
avowed purpose is the discovery of a path out of the wilderness 
and a solution of the social problems free from the shedding of 
blood. 

But it is asked, "Who is mobilizing the army?" simply to 
reply, "A band of hypocritical and dishonest agitators." This 
may be true or false; I cannot speak advisedly. I observe that 
many of the reform periodicals, as well as the subsidized press, 
speak very prejudicially of some of the leaders and with apparent 
facts to sustain them. But the misfortune of leadership (if such 
it be) does not affect the merits of the movement or necessarily 
characterize it. The masses who are thronging to this " army " 
are earnest, serious, sincere but despairing workmen, many of 
whom on the Pacific coast I personally interviewed. They be- 
lieve, whether their leadership prove true or false, that they will 
successfully reach the nation's capitol,and if they do, they believe 
that the congressmen who represent them will not dare to refuse 
them legislative relief. While they may be mistaken in their 
methods and judgment, still we cannot deny them our sympathy, 
however much we may question their wisdom. 

In Los Angeles, Cal., I delivered a lecture in a large hall on 
Sunday morning. Among the multitude of people who came to 
listen to a discussion of social and religious problems, I observed 
to my amazement several companies of the recently organized 
"Industrial Army." They marched through the streets of the 
city, in front of many of the churches, with emblematic ensigns 
flying, five hundred strong, and as they filed into the hall and 
quietly took their seats they were greeted with thunderous ap- 
plause. I noticed that my most attentive and appreciative listen- 
ers were these some sallow-faced and sad-hearted unemployed. 

I very earnestly interviewed "General" Louis Fry, who has 
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since marched seven hundred men from California, and at this 
writing has successfully carried them as far as Missouri, with the 
desertion of scarcely a man. I publicly asserted my opposition 
to his scheme on prudential grounds. Therefore I keenly cate- 
chized him. But I soon saw he was both earnest and intelligent, 
and I also soon learned that the purpose of the "army" was 
wholly peaceful, and no thought of insurrection or depredation 
was entertained. 

The following question was sternly put to him: "If you 
succeed in assembling an army as you hope to, what action will 
you take provided the government interposes and prevents your 
progress ? 

Quick as a flash came the eloquent response, " Lay ^down as 
prisoners of war and demand that the government provide for 
us." This really ingenious and pitiful reply brought tears to 
many eyes and a response of approving applause. 

That the readers of The Arena may have a correct under- 
standing of the exact purpose of this uprising I will quote the 
following from their published "Preamble and Constitution": — 

Why is it that those who produce food are hungry ? Why is it that 
those who make clothes are ragged ? Why is it that those who build 
palaces are houseless ? Why is it that those who do the nation's work 
are forced to choose between beggary, crime or suicide, in a nation that 
has fertile soil enough to produce plenty to feed and clothe the world; 
material enough to build palaces to house them all; and productive 
capacity, through labor saving machinery, of forty thousand million man- 
power, and only sixty-five million souls to feed, clothe and shelter? 

Recognizing the fact that if we wish to escape the doom of past 
civilizations something must be done and done quickly: 

Therefore we, as patriotic citizens, have organized ourselves into an 
Industrial Army, for the purpose of centralizing all the unemployed 
American citizens at the seat of government (Washington, D. C), and 
tender our services to feed, clothe and shelter the nation's needy; and 
to accomplish this end we make the following demands: First, govern- 
ment employment for all her unemployed citizens; second, the prohi- 
bition of foreign immigration for ten years; third, that no alien be 
allowed to own real estate in the United States. 

It cannot be denied that these men know what they desire, 
however ungrammatically their leaders may express themselves. 
Their discipline is almost as perfect as that of a military army. 
The following is the obligation they assume on signing the 
muster roll : — 

I have sworn to support the constitution of the United States and the 
Industrial Army. 

To obey all lawful orders that may be said, sent or handed to me by 
those authorized to do so. 

To render cheerful support and assistance to all officers and comrades 
of the Army. 

To never violate any law of the United States or such state or territory 
in which I may 6e, or aid or abet any riotous conduct. 
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To respect the right of property and law and order. 
To never act in any manner to bring discredit upon the Industrial 
Army or the United States. 

Aware, as I am, of the strict and severe discipline which pre- 
vails in the array, I am amused as well as disgusted by the press 
despatches which narrate the depredation perpetrated by some of 
its members. We may be prepared for all manner of falsehoods 
from the capitalistic classes relative to these wretched men. The 
subsidized press is doing all in its power to spread prejudice and 
disaffection toward the army among the people of the country. 

I have run down every rumor I have heard so far and have 
found it to be absolutely false. Some reporters on the San 
Francisco papers asserted that members of the army were con- 
sorting with dynamiters and anarchists in a dingy hall on 
Mission Street. I visited the men in that hall, addressed a large 
mass of them packed solidly together in a poorly ventilated room ; 
and I wish to call the attention of the public to the fact that 
though I am very sensitive to the rank odor of whiskey and beer, 
I detected not the slightest whiff of this offence either in the 
atmosphere of the room or on the breaths of the individuals. Be 
this said to their honor. As for anarchism, a certain reckless 
speaker followed me and mouthed very objectionable and insur- 
rectionary utterances, but he was immediately reprimanded for 
his pains. I saw several hundred of them march through the 
streets of San Francisco to-day, beginning their long, dreary 
journey to Washington, and a more orderly and peaceable com- 
pany of men or a more heart-piercing spectacle I have, not 
witnessed since I used to watch the sad prisoners of war march 
through the streets of Chicago into old Camp Douglas. 

The die is cast. In despair these wretched men are crossing 
the Rubicon. What the upshot will be only history can record. 
But woe to him who seeks to hurl a firebrand into their midst ! 
Woe to him who seeks to stir these into insurrection with the 
hope of injuring their cause! Woe to him who laughs these 
earnest men to scorn, for he laughs best who laughs last, and the 
idle laugh may be turned into an endless moan. 
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CHURCH. 



BY A. B. CABMAN. 



"Now, I'll tell you," said Charles James Osborne, coming 
down from his reflective attitude — in which he nursed the ankle 
of his right leg on the knee of the other — to a confidential 
stoop with feet planted well apart, his elbows resting on his knees 
and his hands forming what would have been a parallelogram if 
his thumbs had only been as long as his Angers. " I tell you, 
Mossop, what our church needs is a « boom \" 

Mossop, who never melted into the confidential, turned slightly 
toward him and smiled in the stiff wrinkles about his eyes — but 
not in the eyes themselves — as one who would say, "If there is 
any sense underlying that joke, let us have it." 

"Yes," went on Osborne, now including the listening group 
with a sweep of his specially confidential eyes, " that church of 
ours wants a « boom \ It's a good property. It's really not far 
from the residence part of the city — Nelson Avenue is an artery 
flowing right down to its door — a beautifully paved drive. It's 
large and roomy. And yet" (straightening back in his chair 
again) "there's hardly a lot — I mean, hardly a pew taken." 

" Well, let's * boom ' 'er, then," said Perkins, with an enthu- 
siastic tone and a laugh that went as suddenly as it came. " We're 
the men to do it." 

" Yes," agreed Mossop in a quiet, unthawed tone, " though I 
fear that the deacons would not like to hear the word 4 boom' 
applied to the church." 

The three other men who were present smiled assent to this 
observation. 

This group of four were the " solid business men " — as the 
phrase went — of the Elgin Street Church. They were the 
members of the managing body who usually "financed" the 
affairs of the congregation and who had accordingly great weight 
in its councils. Among themselves they were in the habit of re- 
ferring to the other managers as the " deacons " ; not from any lack 
of respect for their undenied religious qualities, but simply to ex- 
press the impression that lurked in their minds, half pity and 
half commendation, of the lack of worldly shrewdness on the 
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part of these men. The four — Osborne, Mossop, Perkins and 
Livingston — were successful city men who had made a good 
deal of money, mainly by lucky speculation. Charles James 
Osborne had been for years a real estate dealer and nothing 
else, and was found at the head of many an enterprise for the 
bettering of special localities in the suburbs. Mossop was a more 
dignified and impressive speculator, having got on his feet, it was 
understood, by buying and selling a branch railway ; though since 
then he had certainly widened the territory that these feet could 
press very much by putting through "deals" in real estate. Per- 
kins was another land trader with a penchant for municipal 
politics — had been alderman for a term or two; and Livingston 
was a silent individual who was much about the stock exchange 
and the grain market. 

* * * # * 

As a result of many councils growing out of the above chat, 
the Elgin Street Church was finally u boomed." The " deacons " 
were ready and anxious for any proper scheme that would attract 
the worldly to the sanctuary and extend its sphere of usefulness; 
and the proposal of the quartette was simply that they should 
strengthen the choir, bring on a noted preacher who should be 
easily the best in the town, and do a little judicious advertising. 
But all this would require a good deal more money than could be 
got by ordinary means out of the congregation. A subscription 
paper was started, but it came back to the " four " with a tre- 
mendous disproportion between the new autographs and the new 
dollars it had collected. Penmanship and penury seemed to go 
together among the " brethren." 

Finally Mossop, as being the most sanctified talker of the 
quartette, was put up to propose a scheme to the board by 
which the " four " would assume all financial responsibility. 

" We believe," said Mossop to the deacons, " that an exercise 
of a faith in God is all that is required to make this church a 
power in Israel. That belief has reached our pocket-books. But 
of course, we cannot afford to subscribe and wholly give to you 
so large a share of the money needed as now remains after the 
other members of the congregation have done their best. But, 
as I say, we believe that the money will come back again. So a 
few of us to whom God has given business prosperity are willing 
to devote what business talent we may have to this church for, 
say, two years ; we to have absolute financial control of it, taking 
all receipts and paying all expenses. At the end of the two 
years, we would hope to deliver back to your care a prosperous, 
self-sustaining church." 

" Well," heartily ejaculated Benjamin Wilson, one of the 
leading "deacons," turning his big, beaming, be wrinkled face 
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toward bis colleagues, " they ain't a-going to get rich out of it, 
anyhow. I say it's a generous offer." 

But there were doubtful smiles in the room. 

" How are you going to pay yourselves in two years ? " asked 
one mild-eyed little gentleman with a touch of the scholarly in 
his face. 

" Oh ! we shan't care to be wholly repaid, of course," returned 
Mr. Mossop, dodging the question. 

" If you men don't like this scheme," pushed in Osborne, who 
feared the thoughtful doubt that was spreading over the group, 
"then double — no, quadruple your subscriptions, or I'll vote to 
close the doors. I don't fancy a lingering death." 

" Tush, Osborne ! they'd be crazy to refuse it," remonstrated 
Perkins in a very audible " aside." 

The dilemma put so brutally by Osborne did its work, and the 
scheme was ratified. The " four " exacted from the deacons, 
however, a pledge of secrecy for the time, reminding them that 
we are commanded to be as wise as serpents as well as harmless 
as doves, urging that it would not do to lose the successful shep- 
herd they had in view through an overboastfulness, which might 
stir up unworthy feelings in the city, and induce some other 
church to offer him more than they could risk. 

"There is no use of our being fools, just because we are 
Christians," said Osborne on this point to his three fellows. " If 
I wanted to put some new suburban property on the market, I 
wouldn't plump the whole blessed farm right down on the public 
without warning. I'd begin to educate public opinion up to it, 
and never mention my farm till people were inquiring for it. 
Now I venture the assertion that two-thirds of the people of this 
city know very little of Dr. Harrison. We must have the babies 
crying for him before we put him in the market." 

Consequently little anecdotes began to appear in the city news- 
papers, reflecting incidentally the notorious fame of Dr. Harrison, 
who, it will be guessed, was the secret " hope " of the syndicate ; 
and as a climax, he was brought to preach anniversary sermons 
at the Elgin Street Church, crowding the edifice to suffocation. 
His popularity in the town proved to be beyond all conjecture, 
and it was plain that the syndicate had but to secure him as a 
pastor to fill the church. This was done ; and the public learned 
of it through the following " news item," the joint product of the 
"four": — 

REV. DR. HARRISON SECURED. 

That small section of the public which were able to obtain entrance 
to the Elgin Street Church on the occasion of its late successful anni- 
versary, and which therefore had the pleasure of hearing the Rev. Dr. 
Harrison, will be delighted to learn that he has accepted a " call" to 
fill that pulpit permanently. Of hit eloquence there is no occasion to 
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speak, the story of his success having preceded him here. People will 
ask themselves, " Why hear inferior sermons elsewhere when the best is 
to be had at the Elgin Street Church?" [This sentence was Perkins* 
contribution.] All seats free for the month of October. The choir has 
been strengthened by the addition of Miss Marie Sunshine, soprano, and 
Mr. Bandini, baritone. Several lines of street cars pass the door. 



"I s'pose I keep my old pew," said "Deacon" Wilson, dropping 
in on Osborne, the secretary of the syndicate, a day or two later. 

"No pews have been allotted yet, Mr. Wilson," returned 
Osborne. "We shall have to ask pretty stiff pew rent, you 
know." 

"I s'pose, I s'pose," returned the old man with pretty well 
hidden consternation; and then, after a moment, burst out almost 
defiantly, " Well, what'll my old seat be ? The missus and me 
has sat there for about forty year now, and I guess we've got to 
have it." 

Osborne was writing and did not look up to reply at once. 

The old, wrinkled face let a startled look escape to the surface 
for a moment, but mastered it at once by putting on a patheti- 
cally exaggerated jaunty air : " Yes, as my boy used to say," he 
went on in a higher key, " they come high, but we must have 
'em. Yes," (a forced chuckle) "they come high, but we must 
have 'em. They come — why don't you tell me how much?" he 
suddenly demanded fiercely, all his thinly assumed humor giving 
way before the flood of his anxiety. 

" Because I can't tell you just yet," said Osborne, sticking his 
pen behind his ear and turning a little fretfully towards him. 
" The pews are all free now, you know. You can go and look 
over the — eh — you can go and see how you like the location, 
you know — you" — growing more nervous at every word. 

"How I like the location?" from the astonished Wilson. 
" Why, I've sat there " — 

"Yes, yes, I understand," broke in Osborne. "I didn't exactly 
mean that, you know. The fact is," getting up, coming to the 
counter and speaking very impressively, "we don't intend to rent 
pews until — eh — until — you understand — until we know their 
worth better." 

A petrified stare of wonder from Wilson. 

" Until," went on Osborne, " we know what the demand for 
them is going to be. Then we can set a price better, you see." 
A few tiny white beads of perspiration had gathered on his fore- 
head as he talked, but the stupefied Wilson only stared. 

" Why," gasped the latter, after a painfully long silence, grasp- 
ing at a straw, " the board ' 11 help you fix the rent." 

"No, the board won't," retorted Osborne quickly, and a little 
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sharply, " we're the board now, you remember ; and we've got 
to repay ourselves for our outlay out of the pew rents." 

" And you don't know yet what rate is proper," said Wilson 
in helpless wonder. 

" No, not yet," replied Osborne, with a return of more of his 
old manner. " we'll see how the public bite before we name a 
figure. But I say, Wilson," — confidentially — "if I were you, 
I'd sorter make up my mind to take a less — eh — salable pew. 
Your old one will bring a high price." 

" I can pay it, I guess," said the old man, stiffening up. " You 
ain't a-going to auction 'em off?" he asked suspiciously, his 
shaggy brows coming together. 

"We've decided on nothing as to method yet," returned 
Osborne uneasily and with a conciliating air. " I '11 let you know 
at once as — " 

" All right. Good-day," and with a rare dignity, the old gray- 
haired father in this suddenly popular church walked out of the 
door ; but in his eyes there was more of misery and lurking fear 
than of dignity. 

The story of this interview was very soon known to the " old 
guard" of the Elgin Street Church. Most of them, however, 
could not decide whether it was a piece of godly shrewdness 
on the part of divinely gifted brethren, or an invasion of worldly 
wisdom into the sanctuary. So they waited. But Henry Price, 
a man of some means and an old member, decided to get his pew 
at any cost, and went to Osborne to say that he would pay five 
dollars more than their top price to get it now. 

" But," said Osborne, in an unguarded moment, " your pew is 
not in my district. Perkins has it, I think." 

Perkins, when Mr. Price came to him, thought that Osborne 
must have told him the whole arrangement, and so was charmingly 
frank about it all. 

" I 'm sorry I can 't give you a figure yet, Mr. Price," he gushed. 
" Why, the public are not half tickled up so far. Wait until 
Brother Harrison makes his speech at the Civic Reform meeting 
to-morrow night — I've been giving him some pointers, you 
know — and you won't be able to keep the populace off the 
ground. The rate '11 go up a dollar a foot." 

" What?" ejaculated Mr. Price, "a dollar a what?" 

"Oh, there I go, thinking of land again," laughed Perkins. 
" Well, it's so very like it, you see. We four put a dummy value 
on each of the pews to commence with — the total to just reach 
the amount we needed to * boom ' the church ; and then, as we 
chipped in our cash, we each picked out pews to equal our con- 
tribution, on the understanding that each man would look out for 
himself — get what he could for the pews, you know." 
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This flood of light decided the " deacons." It was not godly 
shrewdness but worldly speculation. Indignation ran high, and 
they called a meeting. 

***** 

The lecture hall of the church had seldom been so full or so 
electric with tense excitement. The " four " were there, sitting 
together at the right front, with a small gatheriug of new mem- 
bers behind them, mostly smooth-mannered business men. 
Through the quieting half hour during which the heterogeneous 
assemblage bubbled and simmered slowly down into the doubtful 
order of expectant silence, they individually had indignant little 
encounters with representative " deacons," when they talked of 
" agreements " and one's "word of honor" and " men who broke 
their most solemn pledges " and " legal rights " and the like. The 
" deacons " were flustered and confused and angry, and much 
given to telling each other of the enormity of "gambling in the 
very seats of God's house." 

Dr. Harrison had been asked to take the chair and " see fair." 
At about 8.20 he walked leisurely upon the platform, and came 
to a stop opposite the table, garnished with a flowered cover, a 
glass pitcher of water and a goblet. 

" My dearly beloved brethren," he said, and everybody ceased 
conferring with everybody else to listen. The sisters looked as 
if, at any rate, this good man would know what to do. The 
deacons were watchful, and the "boomers" quiet and confi- 
dential. The lithe fingers of the minister were passed through 
his wavy hair. His eyes grew sadder and more pathetic. " We 
are met here," his mellow voice went on presently, " under the 
most melancholy of circumstances. This church, to which I was 
so lately called of God to devote my humble and, I trust, my 
consecrated talents, is torn with dissension. The sheep are all 
scattered and at war with one another before they have so much 
as learned to know the voice of their new shepherd. What can 
I do?" and thus on with excuses for his position as a helpless 
spectator of the scene. The eager conferences over the seat- 
backs were renewed one by one ; and there was quite a buzz to 
die down as he closed, pouring out his oily tones that had so little 
oleaginous moral force in them. 

Then he studied the petition asking for the meeting, for a 
moment or two, through his glasses ; and finally asked Brother 
Price, as the first signer, to explain its object. 

" Brethren." And all eyes were turned to where the tall, com- 
manding figure of Henry Price had risen, his stern eyes afire. 
"I have no need to tell the men of Elgin Street Church why this 
meeting has been convened. You are called together, on the 
responsibility of a few of us who learned an unholy secret, to 
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rescue the house of God from the desecrating fingers of a syndi- 
cate of gamblers." 

And the old man swung round to look the quartette fairly in 
the face. 

"The pews of this consecrated edifice are at this time the 
subject of speculation," he went on. " That arch spirit of mis- 
chief " (his tremulous hand went up in a dramatic gesture) " that 
has risen from the pit for the entanglement of the people — that 
lust to reap where nothing has been sown — has forced the 
entrance of this house erected to the glory of an honest God. 
Here where the citadel of honest labor and an honest wage 
should stand, this demon of speculation has come — a demon that 
my brethren know full well has tempted many a trusted banker 
and confidential guardian of another's wealth to his ruin. 
Widows and orphans have been robbed at its instigation. Men 
cease to be honest producers that they may chase the prizes of 
sudden wealth it carries. And now " (dropping his voice) " not 
to delay you any longer — though a night of speech would not 
relieve my heart — we are called upon to decide whether or 
not this fiend shall find a home and a working headquarters in 
this church." 

Deep "amens" told that Mr. Price had spoken for his brethren. 
There was a few moments' pause of almost absolute silence, and 
then a slight movement in the " boomer's " corner announced 
that Mr. Mossop was rising. He was as erect as the last speaker, 
but his eye was cold and searching — was, indeed, used in its 
proper function of conveying information to the mind, and not 
set ablaze with the unspeakable language of the heart. His voice 
was calm and of a deprecatory tone. 

"Our esteemed Brother Price," he began, "has been very 
eloquent about the moral side of this transaction ; but he has 
neglected to tell what he thinks of the morals of a body of men 
who would make a bargain, profit by it to the full, and then flatly 
refuse to carry out their side of it." 

"Hear! hear!" put in Charles James Osborne, at the same 
time cocking his eye approvingly at the ceiling. 

" This affair has been merely a plain, straightforward, business 
transaction," Mr. Mossop continued. " This church was in diffi- 
culties. We made it a proposition whereby we pledged ourselves 
to help it, providing a means, of course, by which we could par- 
tially repay our subscriptions. That proposition you accepted 
with open eyes" (waving his genteel hand toward the "deacons"). 
"None of you would have taken our end of it. None of you 
believed there was any chance of our recouping ourselves. Still 
that did not keep you from letting us in, if we were foolish 
enough to go. But we had faith — in the Lord, shall I say ? " 
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"No! no!" "Shame!" "Blasphemy!" came from the 
" deacons." 

" Well, at all events," Mossop went imperturbably on, with a 
ghost of a smile on his lips, " we had faith in something and put 
up our money. We brought Dr. Harrison here." (That rever- 
end gentleman looked a little less oily than usual, at being com- 
pared to an improved style of drainage or an asphalt pavement 
put down to " boom " the value of a suburb.) " We, in short, 
fulfilled our part of the contract, and now you eminently moral 
and honest men are met together to see whether or not you will 
repudiate yours." And the unruffled Mr. Mossop sat down, and 
Perkins remarked half audibly, " Thafs the kind of talk ! " 

None of the "deacons" seemed in a hurry to tackle the ice- 
berg that had floated in amongst them; but presently earnest 
Benjamin Wilson got up, his gray hair distraught and his lips 
inclined to tremble : — 

" I'm one of th' men thet made thet bargain " (there was a 
high nasal rasp in his tones), "and I never intended t' sell th' 
house of God for immoral purposes." 

A ringing round of applause spoke the delight of the gathering 
at this reply, and the old man stood nodding his head emphat- 
ically over it for a full minute before he went on : — 

" Why, ez things stands now, these men ken say who shall and 
who shall* not worship God in this here church. I, myself, who 
has come here sence a boy, ken be barred out of thet door ef I'm 
too poor t' pay ez much for a pew ez some "top-lofty folks from 
Greystone Aveynoo." ("That's true," in a high treble from Mrs. 
Wilson.) " A poor man turned out of God's house because he's 
too poor ! No, never, while Tve a vote here. I'll tell ye what 
we'll do. We'll take the church back agen, an' we'll hev a mis- 
sion stoodent t' preach — and do without fire " *(" Hear, hear ") 
" before we'll hev it turned into a * den of thieves.' " 

He got got another round of applause, and then the strident 
tones of Osborne broke in : — 

"Be careful, my friend. We're not thieves." Then taking 
advantage of the break, Osborne rose to his feet and continued: 
"There's no use talking nonsense about this thing. Speculation 
is not stealing. What would have built up this city and opened 
the new streets and paved them, and lined them with happy 
homes for poor and rich alike, if it hadn't been for an enterpris- 
ing spirit among our people? That's what speculation does. 
And now I put it to you right here — you church members — 
how many of you will say that speculation is a bad thing?" 

u I will," promptly retorted Henry Price. 

" Oh ! you're a crank," returned Osborne, " and anyway 
you've made your pile — and p'raps you never speculated in 
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coffees and teas ! But, come now ! What do the rest of you 
say?" 

" Well, Mr. Osborne, I'll tell you what I think," said a thought- 
ful looking man with business wrinkles about his eyes. " Specu- 
lation is all right in worldly matters. * Render unto Ca3sar the 
things which are Caesar's,' but to speculate in the privilege of 
finding a place in God's house is blasphemous." 

"That's it," came pretty generally from the " deacons," "that's 
the point." 

A young-faced, bright-eyed man, with a widened forehead, 
full, light hair and an argumentative voice, arose in the rear of 
the room and said, " I would like to ask the last gentleman who 
spoke a question." 

" Very well, go on," said that person, kneeling half up in his 
pew. 

" You think it wrong to speculate in the privilege of finding 
room in God's house ? " The words came with impressive 
directness. 

" Yes," assented the questioned party. 

" Well, then," continued the questioner, " I would ask you : Is 
this not GocTs earth?"' 

As a gust of wind breaking upon a calm lake compels the 
surface to tell of its coming, so this new idea rippled across those 
speaking faces, one here and one there, that happily covered a 
mind high enough in the hills of thought to catch the passing air. 

"I don't think we all quite understand you," came in mellifluous 
tones from the reverend chairman. 

" I will try to make it plainer, then," the young man readily 
assented. " I may be wrong, but I believe that it is more im- 
portant that a man shall live than that he shall attend church. 
You are complaining here that a few men have obtained posses- 
sion of all the pews, and propose to make personal profit out of 
your necessity to worship here. You must come here to church, 
is the theory. You cannot come without their consent ; there- 
fore you must pay them what they ask — or stay outside. That 
is a great wrong, you think. It may result in preventing a poor 
member from coming to this church at all. A poor man shut 
out from the house of God because of his poverty ! It is 
blasphemy to you — and rightly so. 

"But" (and the speaker became more intensely earnest) 
" suppose this were the only church for you in the world, and 
you had to get in here or die spiritually, how immeasurably the 
wickedness of this speculation in the very means of spiritual life 
would be augmented ! Outside and under us lies the earth. It 
is the only earth open to man. He must live on it or die. It is 
God's earth, given alike to all His sons and daughters. But yet 
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— there as here — a few men have obtained control of it ; make 
profit out of our necessity to dwell on it ; and have the power to 
deny us the privilege of life." 

44 Nonsense," sneered Perkins. 

44 It is not nonsense," hotly rejoined the young man, now 
thoroughly aroused. 44 Men do die because they are denied 
access to land. The slums of our cities are murder traps where 
men, women and Children, pitchforked together by other men 
who are holding land for speculative purposes, die every day 
for lack of pure air and sunlight. Speculation creates nothing. 
Speculation of every kind is gambling for values created by other 
means ; but speculation in the basis of human life — betting that 
one's fellow-men will so sorely need a certain portion of the 
earth's surface that they must pay the gambler double what he 
risks on it — getting in the path of natural growth, and piling 
humanity back on itself until, overcrowded, asphyxiated, fester- 
ing in filth and disease, it must pay your price — is the crudest 
form of gambling yet born of hell. A game of cards for high 
stakes — ph ! is a virtue beside it ! " 

Several brethren vied with each other for possession of the 
floor now, and the one who got it said : — 

"I am sure no one imagines that we endorse the wild language 
to which we have just listened. We are not met here, at all 
events, to resolve ourselves into a community of cranks. I am 
as much opposed as any one to this putting of our church pews 
up, to be knocked down to the highest bidder. In spite of the 
whirlwind that has passed, I denounce this soiling of the church 
with the methods of the stock broker as immoral and blasphemous. 
But to call the element of chauce that runs through most of our 
business life, gambling, is absurd and impracticable. I admire 
Brother Osborne for the way he has built up some portions of 
this city, but my — eh! — religious feelings are not to be kicked 
about the floor of an auction room ; no matter how legitimate 
that institution may be in its proper place." 

From this time the discussion followed these calmer and more 
reasonable lines — the young man in the rear had made appeal 
to lesser feelings than those he evoked all too cheap — and, before 
the gathering separated, this practical and common-sense view of 
the situation had brought forth its legitimate offspring, a com- 
promise. A compromise, be it understood, is an arrangement by 
which both parties preserve the principles for which each con- 
tended, through some unimportant sacrifice of purely immaterial 
details. 

As the meeting dispersed, Henry Price sought out the young 
firebrand at the back of the room, and they went out together. 
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" A blotted score ," I said, and tossed it by. 

But he, with reverent hand and meaning smile, 

Lifted its pages to the instrument, 

And o'er the ivory keys his fingers drew. 

All, what a strain I My listening soul threw off 

The heavy burden of her wild desires, 

And memory hushed her sad, importunate song. 

In the swift-flowing music's tide I flung 

My baffled hopes and my ambitions vain, 

As a child throws aside its withered flowers; 

And sudden calm upon my spirit fell — 

I bowed my head and dreamed of death and heaven. 

O life of mine! Albeit thy weary years 
Perplex me with their seeming emptiness; 
Though good and ill, sharp joy and sharper grief, 
Success and failure, discord, harmony, 
Stand side by side in contradiction strange, — 
A purer sight than mine perchance discerns 
Some heavenly meaning in thy hopeless maze, 
And, at the last, the Master's tender touch 
May draw from thee a symphony divine. 
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AWAKENED - A SOCIAL STUDY. 



BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 



It was about two o'clock in the morning, and bitterly cold. A 
drizzle of rain was falling, and the deserted, narrow, ill-lit streets, 
in the occasional grayness of the rain, looked spectral. Above 
and around the buildings loomed up, nebulous and grotesque in 
outline, like the vague horrors of a nightmare ; a bunch of lights 
in far-away eastern and northern windows merged together in a 
sudden dull glow and disappeared, then reappeared, growing 
more and more distinct through the mist, until precipitately put 
out with a puff of wind and rain. The pendant gas lamps of the 
station, threw fantastic shadows across the wet platform, and 
occasionally their flickering yellow light was caught up in the 
dead windows in the immediate neighborhoods. The headlights, 
or suddenly opened furnaces, on shunting locomotives, flared up, 
staining the shadowy darkness of the north a momentary crimson or 
yellow; once or twice a down-town train rattled into the other side 
of the station, and in a clatter of cries and slammed doors glided 
out, to be swallowed almost at once in the black shadows rising 
palpably through the twilight of the rain and the street lights. 

The switch car from the City Hall Station had just landed 
about half a dozen poor wretches of the night at the Chatham 
Square Junction. All looked poor, cold and worn ; they were at a 
glance, journalists, concert hall artists, musicians and others im- 
possible of classification. One or two were talking desultorily, 
interrupting each other frequently to stare down the track for 
the headlight of the train from the Battery. Others were leaning 
wearily against the railings guarding the exit-pit, with an air of 
persons reconciled by habit to late hours and long delays. 

Among these, leaning, almost propped against the empty news 
stand, was a woman # — the only one on the platform. One or 
two men glanced at her, and with elevated brows, smiled at each 
other. She did not notice them. Her gown was almost thread- 
bare, wet and draggled at the heels ; her jacket was pinned to- 
gether, and water was trickling from her hat over her brows, 
seaming her whitened and carmined cheeks. She heeded it not. 
She looked straight into the dark windows opposite, and saw a 
host of old faces. She glanced at the slimy streets below, which 
she had paced the long night through, and shuddered. She had 
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eaten nothing all day. She was too faint to walk another step, 
and had cowered under the stairway by the station to sleep or to 
die — she hardly cared which. A man she had accosted had 
laughed in her face, and then, peering closer, had stopped and 
given her ten cents. And she had taken it. At thirty-live this was 
the end ! Looking into the dead windows she lived over again 
those years ; and then lived over the yesterdays in anticipation of 
the morrow. To-morrow — ah, how she dreaded it ! 

A click of the signal at the further end of the station made 
the group start forward with some show of animation. The 
woman walked waveringly across the platform and held on to one 
of the pillars. 

A golden flare suffused the mist, then reddened — and the train 
glided into the station. The woman stepped into the nearest 
car, and was about to sink into the lirst vacant seat, when her 
eyes met those of a man opposite. She half reeled and caught 
feebly at a strap. The man sprang to his feet and, steadying her 
by the arm, pressed her into a seat. Then he sank beside her; 
and his face was as blanched as a man's who has seen a loved one 
fall back on the pillows dead. 

" God ! Is it you, Mary ? " 

"Yes. Oh, Will, Will! — " 

There was a long silence, and then she drew away from him, 
and said quietly : — 

44 It is I, Will, and it is not I. All that remains of the old 
Mary is my love for you. Oh, I have longed for this — I have 
longed for this — and now, I would to God I had died ten years 
ago!" 

She buried her face in her hands ; and then suddenly looking 
up at him, and then rapidly in the mirror in the panelling, she 
shuddered. 44 I have murdered the old Mary, Will, — but I was 
so friendless, so poor, so miserable, and I dared not die." 

He had been intently studying her hollow, painted cheeks, her 
sunken eyes and miserable garments, and a horrible shrinking 
possessed him. In a flash he recalled the Mary he had known 
and loved, the Mary who had loved him so dearly ten years ago, 
the Mary he had ruined, who had given up her home, her old 
life, everything for him. And then as the present picture, like a 
pitiless acid, burnt itself upon his mind, blotting out the old one 
forever, he shivered with horror at the Mary who loved him in 
spite of all. 

44 1 am so sorry — so sorry," was all he could say in a trembling 
voice, in which her quick ears discerned disgust and pity merely. 
44 If I had only known it would come to this. Oh, my poor, 
Mary, my poor Mary !" A sob shook his frame. 

44 Don't grieve. It was not your fault. You are like other 
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men — you didn't think. I was like many poor women who love 
— I did not want to think. And now we meet like this after all 
these years." 

He was silent. What could he say ? Mixed with his pity was 
a great cowardice, a feeling of pain that swept away his remorse, 
a desire to shut out this horrible present, to press this folly back 
into the old, unaccusing past. Why did her love outlive her 
degradation, when his had died a year after his first folly ? He 
kept watching the signs on the stations as the train stopped, 
longing for the Grand Central Station, where he intended to 
alight and cut across town to his hotel. 

" Oh, I have sinned, and I have suffered. Yes, I have suffered 
horribly." 

u Ah, but I have sinned, too — I, I did this thing ! You have 
paid the penalty and I have gone scathless." 

" It is nothing, nothing since God has sent you to me." 

An almost frightened look came into his eyes. 

" But, Mary," he said hurriedly, " I am powerless to make rep- 
aration now. All that is over — you must remember, I am 
married. I have come East on business. I leave to-morrow. But 
I am a rich man now, and anything I can do for you to relieve 
your necessities — " and he took out his pocketbook. 

" Oh, no ! no ! " she cried, pushing away his proffered bills. 
" Not money from you. I could not take money from you. I 
would rather die — I would rather rot and starve — starve." And 
she fell into a paroxysm of tears. 

" But, my poor girl, I am anxious to save you from this degra- 
dation. I — I am sorry, I can do no more." 

He rose to look at the station they were just gliding out of. 

" The next is mine," he said, quietly. Come take this money." 

"Oh, do not leave me — I can't bear it. Let me see you again. 
I love you — I love you ! I am bad, degraded, unsexed, what you 
will, but I love you. O Will, even a brute can love ! " 

" But I am married now." 

The words recalled her to herself. They had escaped her be- 
fore, or their significance had. She looked for the first time at 
the other passengers to see if they were watching her. A great 
despair seized her ; she smiled almost unconsciously, as she had 
done with a breaking heart so 6f ten in the shadows of the horrible 
streets below. 

"Well, good-by. No," refusing the money with a smile. 
" Good-by." 

He hesitated on the platform, and looked back at her ; and 
then the conductor pushed him off, slammed to the iron gate — and 
he was gone. 

She sink back into her seat in a kind of stupor. She did not 
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know the stations they were leaving hehind. She did not look 
at the other passengers. She sat and smiled to herself, seeing 
and hearing nothing. She forgot where she was ; she forgot who 
and what she was ; the spectres of the streets no longer existed 
for her. She sat in her despair, smiling and dreaming. She was 
in the old, quiet country town with her father again. The ten 
years of misery in New York were blotted out : it was as if she 
had awakened from a nightmare. 

At One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the conductor passed 
through the car, and shook her gently. " Come, Molly, old girl, 
wake up." 

Then he paled a little, and raising her chin looked intently into 
her wide-open eyes. They were glazed and sightless. Her head 
dropped upon her breast. 

She had awakened. She was with God ! 
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CRUCIAL MOMENTS IN NATIONAL LIFE. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



Humanity is rising. Life, as a whole, is ascending. This fact 
will become obvious if we trace the progress of man from the 
dawn of history to the present time, in such a comprehensive 
manner as to include the people in the aggregate rather than 
special classes, and when we also bear in mind the fact that 
races, civilizations and nations, no less than individuals, have 
their periods of " depression and exaltation," that at moments in 
the existence of peoples and nationalities, no less than in the 
course of individual development, great crises arise. Two gates 
open before the people; two paths are visible; a choice is made 
between self love and divine love. Then one gate closes, and for 
a generation, a century or a cycle, the life of the nation, race or 
civilization slowly rises or falls. These supreme moments are 
destiny-fixing in character; they give a trend to thought, and 
thought colors life. If the higher impulses rule, if the divine 
rises superior to the animal, or, in a word, if the spirit of "All 
for all" is more potent than the spirit of "All for self," the 
civilization, race or nation is rejuvenated. It receives a moral 
uplift — a baptism from above, which is the oxygen of the higher 
life. 

While, however, it is true that taken as a whole, and compar- 
ing various stages of depression and exaltation with correspond- 
ing stages in the ebb and flow of nations and civilizations, it will 
be found that humanity is slowly rising, the important fact must 
not be ignored that the rise of man is accelerated or retarded by 
the influence of the individual. No one is absolutely negative. 
Every life exerts an upward lift or a downward pressure, and 
therefore a grave responsibility rests upon each human soul. 
When individuals forget the sacred duty imposed upon them and 
abandon the cause of justice, progress and humanity for material 
comfort and selfish gratification, manhood from the zenith to the 
nadir of social life suffers for the sins committed. When a 
nation comes to worship gold rather than goodness, so that the 
poor and unfortunate are ground to servitude, while rare, sensi- 
tive natures, whose ideals are high and whose thought runs 
ahead of the time, are systematically misrepresented, abused and 
misinterpreted, that nation enters upon a fatal decline which, 
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though it may be lingering as a slow consumption, must termi- 
nate in death, unless the people can be aroused so that opinion- 
forming currents, which have become polluted by the gold of 
avarice, no longer influence them, and, under the impulsion of a 
new hope and a grim determination to secure justice, an awakened 
manhood succeeds in changing the current of national life. 

When in the history of a nation the shell of conventionalism 
encrusts a civilization, a gross and deadly materialism crushes 
faith and hope, turns the index-finger downward, and sneers at 
the ideals of duty, justice and love by whose leverage the world 
is raised; when human sympathy becomes paralyzed in conse- 
quence of self-absorption ; when capital becomes more precious 
than human rights ; when life is less sacred than property ; when 
the letter is enlarged and the spirit disregarded ; when theology 
magnifies the importance of form, rite and ritual while industry 
begs in vain for employment ; when widows starve and orphans 
grow up amid an environment of moral death ; when divine love 
is at a discount, and the faith so loudly proclaimed by the lips 
finds no responsive echo in the deep recesses of the soul — then 
we have the melancholy spectacle of a nation which has reached 
a point beyond which it cannot go without forever losing the 
soul which made progress possible, and which alone held the ele- 
ment of perpetual rejuvenation. Then the voice of the divine 
speaks through prophets, poets and seers, crying " Choose." On 
the one side are duty, justice, love and stern morality ; on the 
other the selfishness of pure animalism expressed in luxury, 
voluptuousness and venality. The moment is supreme. The 
coronal region struggles with the basilar for final supremacy, and 
the issue is life or death ; not necessarily a sudden going out if 
the lower triumphs, for sometimes, as in the civilization of Rome, 
a slow and terrible agony of decay precedes the final downfall. 

We are to-day facing one of these great crises. Professor 
George D. Herron voices the common conviction of earnest 
students of social conditions when he says : — 

We are in the beginnings of a revolution that will strain all existing 
^religious and political institutions, and test the wisdom and heroism of 
?the earth's purest and bravest souls. It will not do to say the revolu- 
tion is not coming, or pronounce it of the devil. Revolutions, even in 
their wildest forms, are the impulses of God moving in tides of fire 
through the life of man. 

The slogan cry of " All for all " is far more noble than the 
creed "All for self" which has held sway in the past. The 
dogma of the divine right of property has too long obscured the 
rights of man. Plundering by law may be safe, but it is not 
moral, and throwing a few millions of acquired gold into the lap 
of philanthropy, conventional education or a church more awake 
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on the material than the spiritual side of her being, may be 
politic, but such acts do not take away the woe pronounced by 
Jesus upon the Pharisees who paid tithes and posed as philan- 
thropists while they " devoured widows' houses " and ignored 
the "weightier matters of the law," such as "judgment and 
mercy." 

The hour for dreaming is past. Not a moment is to be lost if 
the republic is to be redeemed. From this time forward plain 
speaking will be in order. The time for the soul to assert its 
supremacy has arrived ; blessed is the man or woman who makes 
the great renunciation, and consecrates life to the cause of the 
people and for the restoration of the republic from the rule of 
the Assyrians. 

" Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 
Ere the doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land? 
Though the cause of evil prosper, yet 'tis truth alone is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong." 

" He's true to God who's true to man; wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, 'neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 

u 'Tis ours to save our brethren, with peace and love to win 
Their darkened hearts from error, ere they harden it to sin; 
But if before his duty man with listless spirit stands, 
Erelong the Great Avenger takes the work from out his hands." 
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BY PROF. THOMAS E. WILL, A. M. 



The time has now come when lovers of God and man in every 
city should seek each other out and unite to save society from 
the toils of the serpent of monopoly and class interest that are 
slowly strangling it. A handful, however, can accomplish noth- 
ing save by effecting a union of the forces that actually or osten- 
sibly stand for progress and the public weal. Arrayed against 
them in their attempt to effect such a union they will find not 
only the parasites and spoilers who live on the producers and 
who may be expected to oppose every movement destined to 
liberate society from their grasp, but that inertia which must 
always be overcome before movement can be imparted to the 
great mass whether animate or inanimate. 

More discouraging, however, than either of these impediments 
will be found the spirit of sectarianism which, while long recog- 
nized as a bane of religious bodies, one can quickly discover for 
himself to be no less characteristic of those organizations sup- 
posed to stand the farthest removed from the blind conservatism 
commonly attributed to most religious societies ; I allude to re- 
form bodies themselves. Until reformers as well as religionists 
can grasp the great truth that some sound and therefore helpful 
principle lies at the basis of every creed that has secured wide 
acceptance among men ; that every considerable body of people 
working for individual salvation or social deliverance is or has 
been inspired by the vision of some face of the thousand-sided 
prism of truth, and that, therefore, the point of view which has 
proved so attractive to some noble souls should be helpful to us 
all; — until, in a word, reformers cease to regard as fools or 
knaves all who do not subscribe unconditionally to their creed, 
pronounce their shibboleth and swear by their gods, we can hope 
to do little in opposing the gigantic interests that laugh at mere 
differences of opinion when the question of maintaining their 
power and battening on the body politic is at stake. Laborites, 
reformers, church people and altruists in general must abandon 
their sectarianism long enough to unite for the accomplishment 
of certain imperative reforms, or our civilization must prepare to 
follow Rome and Greece as these followed the hoary civilizations 
that lay behind them. 

263 
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To organize the moral, religious and progressive forces in a city 
I would suggest the following 

METHODS. 

1. The Programme. The first requisite for solid reform work 
is a general and aggressive campaign of education. Every panic 
is said to be followed by a religious revival. What we now need 
is a revival not simply of religion — though a revival of the kind 
of religion Jesus preached and taught is badly enough needed, 
Heaven knows! — but a revival of common-sense and political 
economy that will enable us to discover the cause and cure of 
panics and poverty in general, and will lead us to forsake the sin 
of charging up to God the responsibility for the infamous deeds 
of men. 

The national committee of the Union for Practical Progress 
has prepared the following programme of topics for the consid- 
eration of unions throughout the country : — 

Programme 
until the second Sunday in 

June : Child Labor. 

July : Public Parks and Playgrounds. 

August: Prison Reform. 

September : Municipal Reform. 

October : The Problem of the Unemployed. 

JVbv ember : Best Methods for Combating Political Corruption. 

To the thorough-going reformer such topics may savor of 
superficiality, while to the non-student they may seem bewilder- 
ingly complex. To the latter I would say that as most rivers 
find their source in a few great centres, as Switzerland or the 
plateau of Central Asia, so most social problems as certainly 
originate in a few great evils to which they can be as surely 
traced as the rivers to their mountain nests. To the former let 
me suggest that nothing should be easier than for the properly 
equipped reformer to take as his text almost any one of the above 
topics, show why such a problem or evil exists, and then show 
that the cure can be effected only by measures in harmony with 
those first principles upon which the social organism rests. The 
reformer who cannot do this needs another term or two in school. 

For the benefit of Union workers and others who may be 
interested in. the programme, a copious bibliography for each 
topic will be prepared and published in good time by The 
Arena, the New York Voice, and such other publications as 
may be willing to lend their columns to aid the movement. 

2. The Class. To a considerable extent the treatment ac- 
corded the above programme will be purely popular. In every 
considerable community, however, there should be some able and 
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willing to do solid, scholarly work on the investigation of social 
and economic questions. For the benefit of such, classes for 
systematic study should be established. The Chautauqua move- 
ment has already proved the practicability of doing high-grade 
work out of college ; while the possibilities of University Exten- 
sion are superb. 

As a basis of study one may take the above programme supple- 
mented by the bibliography and such other helps (see "The 
Press" below) as are already provided, or may be should the 
demand warrant it. In other cases classes should be formed for 
the systematic study of political economy, social problems, social 
ethics, political science, institutional and industrial history, the 
history of civilization and the like. Any one of these studies 
may be so presented as to thrown a brilliant light upon present- 
day issues. If a University Extension lecturer who regards it 
his duty to reveal rather than conceal such truth as the people 
most need to know, can be secured for a course of lectures on 
one of the above lines, an extension class should by all means be 
organized. Failing the lectures or even the class, the isolated 
student, possessed of the will to work, may accomplish much by 
solitary study and by conversation with friends who, while not 
themselves able to study, are willing to learn from others. 

We should understand, once for all, that what anatomy and 
physiology are to the physical body, economics and general 
sociology are to the body politic. Allowing for exceptional 
cases — clairvoyants who can see through the one and prophets 
and seers who seem able, instinctively, to read the other — we 
may lay it down as a general principle that he who seeks to 
prescribe for either body while ignorant of the laws of its being 
or unwilling for any reason to respect those laws, is a quack and 
unworthy the public confidence. Yet since quacks abound in 
the halls of legislation, while the scientific legislator, finding his 
way by any chance into their midst, would become at once an 
object of derision, a public sentiment must be created that will 
expel the horde of charlatans from legislatures and congress and 
entrust the affairs of the nation to men at least as well equipped 
for their work as the cobbler is required to be for his. For the 
creation of such a public sentiment what agency, save the twinges 
and shocks of panic that bespeak the approaching paralysis of 
the social body, can be more effective than a myriad of classes, 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land, study- 
ing the causes of panics and the brood of evils that infest society? 
The aphorism, " We must educate or we must perish," is to-day 
taking on a new and deeper meaning. The education we need 
to-day is not the kind that prepares the individual to " get on " 
— "°y getting somebody else off" — but the kind that will 
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enable us to detect the methods of the vampires that prey upott 
society and to save society from their ravages. 

3. Helpers and Speakers. It should be the ambition of the 
Union for Practical Progress, as it is said to be of the Roman 
Catholic church, to find a place and a work for every man, woman 
and child, from greatest to least, who enters its organization. A 
list of speakers should early be prepared, comprising first, men 
and women of prominence who, though they may not have given 
special attention to social questions, are nevertheless interested in 
the objects of the movement and willing to aid it by their pres- 
ence and voice. Such assistance may be found of great value in 
a community where those whom the Union leaders may desire to 
enlist seem, for any reason, to be shy of the movement. The list 
should contain, in the second place, professed students of eco- 
nomics, industrial and social problems and sociology; reformers, 
labor leaders and the like, especially those who are influential 
with any considerable class in society and are not, at the same 
time, so intemperate or ill-balanced as to be unable to contribute 
to the success of the movement. 

The speakers should be fully utilized. Engagements should 
be arranged for them to address labor and reform organizations, 
ministers' meetings, young people's religious societies, Chautauqua 
meetings and the like, and also the regular Sunday evening 
meetings to be spoken of later. 

The " Helpers" should include a multitude who are willing to 
perform clerical work, run errands, deliver letters, make engage- 
ments, circulate petitions, raise funds, talk Union in religious 
and social meetings or in private to their friends, and, in general, 
to do any work for which they are competent and by which they 
can aid the cause. 

4. TJie Pulpit. Religion everywhere is marked by the spirit 
of awe and reverence for the mysteries of the universe and for 
the Infinite Power by which all things consist and in which we 
live, move and have our being. Yet religion is more than mere 
wonder and awe, expressing itself in worship and observances. 
Religion, as the name implies, is a power that binds — binding 
primitive man slavishly, but civilized and spiritually enlightened 
man intelligently and loyally to God. 

And since the Creator of man must also be the Creator of 
society; and since science shows that there is as truly a natural 
order in society as there is in the constitution of man himself — 
a divine ideal slowly realizing itself through the process of the cen- 
turies; and since man, as a free moral agent, may by his individual 
choice and activity help or hinder the working out of the divine 
ideal whether in his own character or in the social order; — genuine 
religion calls for the joyous allegiance of man to this divine plan, 
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and for cheerful cooperation, by word and work, in the establish- 
ing of the divine order and the realization of the divine ideal in 
the hearts of individuals and in the institutions of society. Thus 
does religion prompt and enable man to fulfil the splendid Pauline 
conception and become indeed a worker together with God. 

Hence it follows that religion has to do with society exactly as 
it has to do with individuals ; and the gospel that is directed only 
to A and B, and that seeks to save the world by saving succes- 
sively the butcher and baker and candlestick-maker, while ignor- 
ing the society of which they form a part and by which they are 
limited and moulded, is not only a half gospel, but must fail to 
accomplish even the special object at which it aims. To work 
on individuals is indispensable, but it is insufficient. The world, 
if ever saved, will be saved by recognizing the difference between 
the individual and the institution, and by seeking to save not 
the first alone, leaving him to work on the second, but by work- 
ing simultaneously and persistently on both. All-round religion 
demands the saving of both the man and his society, while science 
and experience show the folly of trying to save the individual 
alone. As well seek to elevate the blacks while ignoring the 
brutalizing effects of slavery, or to moralize the inmates of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta while disregarding the conditions that 
changed men to fiends. If religion is to regain its slipping hold 
on men it must come out from the cloister and grapple with the 
social environment that neutralizes much of the best-meant effort 
of religious teachers. 

The Union must enlist the clergy. Some of these are beyond 
redemption. With those who have grown old in the belief that 
the sole duty of the preacher is to " preach the [half] gospel and 
administer the sacraments "no time should be wasted. Others 
there are, however, especially among the younger men whose 
minds have not yet crystallized, who recognize that the church is 
for this world as well as for the next; and that, like the church 
of the old regime, unless it lays hold of vital issues and thus 
justifies its existence, the time may come when it will have no 
existence to justify. These are the men to interest. One such 
man, ablaze with the prophetic fire and consecrated to the work 
for which Jesus gave His life, is worth more than a regiment of 
survivals who devote themselves to the task of safely landing an 
aristocratic "remnant," a divinely elected or self-elected handful 
of believers, on the other side of Jordan. 

These clergymen, whether " orthodox " or " heterodox," who 
stand for the new civilization, should be the right arm of such a 
movement as this that seeks reverently, devoutly, heroically, in 
the fear of God and for the love of man, to save the world before 
the day of its salvation is past. Let the Union leaders secure 
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their churches, on regular service occasions, for mass meetings 
at which the corporate conscience may be aroused, the mind 
awakened to the evils that confront us, and the will enlisted in 
the cause of human deliverance. Let services be held, Sunday 
after Sunday, at church after church, for the consideration, by 
Union speakers, of the special Union topic for the month; and, 
on the second Sunday in the month, let the pastor speak upon 
the Union topic. 

Some object that the clergy are not prepared to discuss intelli- 
gently sociological topics. Yet, intelligently or unintelligently, 
we know that many ministers do discuss such subjects, if not in 
the pulpit then with the pen and in conversation. The present 
generation of clergymen cannot be expected to take another 
course in the seminary or graduate school ; if they are to learn 
at all the significance of living issues they must learn while 
actually in the harness; and how can they learn better than 
when, under the stimulus of a great national, concerted movement, 
they seek to prepare a discourse, a synopsis of which will be given 
to the world in the newspapers? The clergy, like other social 
classes, business men, working-men, law makers, writers, must be 
instructed concerning the new issues ; and the Union for Practical 
Progress provides the opportunity and the incentive for such 
instruction. 

Reformers who hoot at the idea of utilizing the church and the 
religious sentiment are like those who formerly laughed at steam 
and electricity. Once yoke religion to the car of social regenera- 
tion and the stars in their courses will fight for the cause. Rec- 
ognizing the splendid work that religion has done in all ages of 
the world we must recognize also that to-day far too much of 
the moral force generated in religious meetings is wasted as prod- 
igally as the physical energy liberated by winds, tides and ocean 
currents. Let the religious Niagara be harnessed and set to 
work. 

5. The Travelling Congregation. It must now be conceded 
that most people in the United States do not attend church. 
Statistics published from time to time by the Young Men's 
Christian Association conclusively prove this fact. Yet in every 
city there are many people who, if interrogated, will be found to 
remain away from church not from hostility to religion but from 
the feeling that ordinary religious services have little connection 
with actual life. If religion could be brought down from the 
clouds to dwell among men and if its terminology could be 
translated into the speech of mortals, they would gladly seek 
once more the vacant pews. Others, again, though perhaps 
caring little for religion as such, and regarding it as merely the 
survival of a primitive superstition, nevertheless recognize in 
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the church an influential and powerful social institution whose 
aid, if it could be secured, would be most valuable to the cause 
of social progress. Both of these classes can be recruited in con- 
siderable numbers for the Travelling or Itinerant Congregation. 
Members of this body agree to attend, as often as practicable, 
the particular church in which the Union topic may chance to be 
discussed. By doing so they themselves secure instruction ; by 
their presence and sympathetic attention they encourage the 
reform speakers who, at times, might otherwise find themselves 
addressing a congregation of icicles ; they are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to do personal work by conversation and the distribution 
of literature ; and last, and perhaps most important of all, they 
may make it possible for the Union leaders to find access to 
churches that, otherwise, would be barred against them. The 
explanation is simple. Ministers, like other public speakers and 
like managers of places of public instruction or amusement, like 
good houses. If, when asked to devote a service to the Union 
topic, the minister is informed at the same time that in case he 
complies the Travelling Congregation will be present and will 
pack the house to the doors, one can easily appreciate the potency 
of such an argument. Furthermore, ministers who are genuinely 
interested in the question of "reaching the masses" should hail 
the Union movement with enthusiasm for the reason that by 
cooperating with it, they can most effect u ally reach this army of 
the hitherto unchurched now crowding to their doors. 

The particular church at which the Travelling Congregation 
will meet should be regularly announced in the newspapers in 
the column devoted to Sunday Services. 

6. The Young Peoples Missionary Society. For an account 
of the nature and methods of this body see the article in the 
April Arena by Rev. Walter Vrooman on "The Church as a 
Missionary Field." In a word this society is composed of young 
people who believe that the dark continent of America is as 
worthy of salvation as is Africa or Asia; and who feel that the 
battle for civilization must be fought here, rather than there where 
it has either long since been lost or where the light of civilization 
has not yet dawned. Their special duty is to awake the church, 
and particularly the young people of the church, to the new 
issues with which the industrial movement has brought us face to 
face. They prepare a list of the churches in their city or neigh- 
borhood, together with a list of the prayer meetings, young 
people's meetings, Bible classes and all other services at which a 
stranger may speak. They then assign one of their number to 
visit church No. 1, another to church No. 2, another to No. 3, 
and so on until the number of churches is exhausted. At the 
appointed time each young missionary appears at the meeting to 
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which he was assigned and, when opportunity offers, rises in his 
place to speak for the new Christianity which is simply the 
Christianity of Christ: the religion whose lustre has long been 
dimmed and whose place, in far too many cases, has been usurped 
by the base metal, the conventional Christianity of the churches. 
He speaks of the new crusade designed to rescue the holy places 
in every city from the Saracens whose god is " respectability " 
and power ; who hate the real Christ and His followers as in- 
tensely as did ever Pharisee or scribe, and who affect piety only t 
that they may rule the synagogue and spike the guns that a 
genuine Christianity would turn upon them and all their works. 
Having spoken his piece, advertised the new movement and in- 
vited all interested to the next missionary meeting, the young 
missionary stands ready, at the close of the service, to distribute 
literature concerning the work or to talk to the few who may be 
interested to learn of something outside the grooves in which 
run their ordinary lives. 

The next week another missionary appears at this same service, 
and the following week still a third, each rousing the inert to 
the demands of the new times; until, at last, one or more recruits 
are enlisted who will assume the task of carrying on the mission- 
ary work in their home church. Thus, one by one, the churches 
will be affiliated with the central body and led to cooperat* in 
the general Union movement. 

This missionary work should not be confined to the churches, 
but should be extended to all the literary, social and reform 
bodies in the city to which the missionaries can find access. In 
this way, in time, most or all of the altruistic and progressive 
organizations in the city can be so bound together and brought 
into such direct connection with the central body that prompt 
and effective cooperation will be made possible, and the agencies 
that work for good will be able to enjoy the advantages so fully 
appreciated and used by the agencies that make for self-seeking 
and social destruction. 

7. TJie College and Other Higher Institutions of Learning. 
One of the freest of the forums that as yet survive the present 
decay of free institutions, is the college literary and debating 
society. In such societies all sorts of questions of public interest 
are discussed, the preference being decidedly for live topics. 
The work of organizing these societies and bringing them into 
the National Union for Practical Progress is well under way, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and the University of Penn- 
sylvania having already entered the league of colleges. These 
colleges, and the others that will soon be enrolled, will debate 
frequently, if not each month, the special Union topic. All cities 
in which Unions are established should see to it that such col- 
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leges, seminaries and the like as are within their reach are 
brought into the "Intercollegiate Debating Union." 

8. The Press, This tremendous engine that has rendered such 
yeoman service to special classes and class interests must be used 
in aiding social progress. In the minds of those who know of 
the venality, cowardice and subserviency to the will of classes of 
which many great dailies are guilty, the question will at once 
arise, Is this possible ? I answer that here, as in the case of the 
pulpit, we must not demand too much at the outset. The tem- 
perance man must not expect to see the liquor organ array itself 
at once against the saloon, nor must the friend of good city gov- 
ernment hope to see a Tammany journal turn against Tammany. 
At the same time experience shows that the press may be 
counted on to do much. Newspaper men boldly declare that 
the newspaper is run with an eye single to dividends; that its one 
object is to make money. But the principal way whereby the 
newspaper makes money is by selling papers. Let the public in- 
terest once become aroused in any matter whatever, from a 
revival meeting to a prize fight, and its demand for news on this 
subject will speedily be met by a large part of the press with a 
corresponding supply. Now let the pulpits begin preaching on 
the Union topic, the colleges debating it, the platform pro- 
claiming it and the missionaries talking it; and, with his eye as 
eve1 % on the main chance for the Almighty Dollar, the enterpris- 
ing journalist will climb over the backs of his competitors to 
seize the latest news items regarding the great moral movement. 

Other papers and publications there are that are actuated by a 
more worthy motive. The reform editor, when not himself a 
mere organ grinder, will gladly give space to Union matter 
as soon as he appreciates its purpose and possibilities. These 
and all other papers into which even a three-line notice can be 
got should be assiduously cultivated. In addition to The Arena, 
which will contain abundant matter each month, the New York 
Voice, Public Opinion, American Home Life (Boston), the 
Homiletic Review and a constantly growing list 01 papers and 
magazines will publish matter concerning the movement. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person in sympathy with the purposes and plans of the 
Union and willing to aid its work by contributions, though small, 
of money or time, or both, should be admitted to the ranks of 
the local union, regardless of age, sex, class, color or creed. 

GOVERNMENT. 

That the government of the local union may be simple yet 
effective it should provide for three bodies — the managing 
board, the executive committee and the advisory board. The 
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Managing Board 

will be made up at the outset of the dozen or two who are 
sufficiently interested in the work to shoulder the responsibility. 
Though close corporations have an unsavory record, it will be 
necessary, for a time, that this body be self-perpetuating. The 
managing board will have full and final power for the settlement 
of ail local questions. It should employ a secretary whose entire 
time may be devoted to the Union work. It should meet at 
stated times, and often er, if necessary, at the call of the secretary. 
The managing board will elect and delegate power to the 

Executive Committee, 

a small body — say of five members, including the secretary — who, 
in the intervals between the meetings of the managing board, will 
attend to the Union work. The chief burden, however, will rest 
upon the shoulders of the secretary, who should, therefore, be 
selected with great care. 

Advisory Board. 

Religious, semi-religious, reform, labor and progessive bodies 
of all sorts should be invited to affiliate themselves to the local 
union, and to elect, for a period of one year or more, a repre- 
sentative to the local advisory board. It should be the duty of 
this representative to write at least annually to the local secre- 
tary, suggesting topics for discussion, lines of work to be taken 
up or abandoned, improvements in methods, and any other mat- 
ters that may seem to him calculated to promote the efficiency of 
the work. Through the existence of such a board the evils of 
excessive centralization may be avoided and the managers of the 
local union may be kept in touch with the affiliated organizations. 

That a local union organized on the above lines, or any organ- 
ization desiring to work with the National Union, may become 
affiliated to the National Union, it is desirable, though not imper- 
ative, that such body adopt the name, " The Union for Practical 
Progress." It is required that it shall adopt the national pro- 
gramme, also that it shall make monthly reports to the national 
secretary. These reports should state the number of letters sent 
out to clergymen and to organizations whose cooperation is desired, 
and the number of replies received, specifying how many of these 
were favorable and how many unfavorable. The reports should 
contain such news notes as may be of value to the national com- 
mittee and such general suggestions as the local secretary may 
desire, or may be instructed by his home organization to make. 
No dues from the local unions to the national body have been 
prescribed ; nevertheless voluntary subscriptions for the aid of 
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the national work will be welcome. All local unions, however, as 
well as other bodies desiring to affiliate with the National Union, 
are asked to pay a registration fee of one dollar. 

Though the presence of the national organizer would greatly 
aid in the formation of a local union it is not essential. One man 
or woman possessed of ordinary judgment and thoroughly in 
earnest can organize the movement. Every such person who 
reads these lines should at once set about the work. Literature 
showing more fully the methods employed in Boston will be sent, 
on application, to such as think of organizing their home cities. 
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PUBLIC PAEKS AND PLAYGKOTODS: A 
SYMPOSIUM. 



i. 

Abstracts from Authorities and Writers on the Subject, 
compiled by thomas e. wlll, a. m. 

TJie Situation in Many Cities. — New York: "Is it not a 
dismal reflection, that in all the broad districts from Murray Hill 
to Harlem, there will not be — away from the large parks — a 
single breathing space of any description ? There will be noth- 
ing but the same long row of houses, all alike, the same endless, 
wearisome rectangularity which is already spread over the best 
parts of the city . . . certain to be the result if we go on as we 
have commenced. . . . City will be great dull place, tiresome to 
ourselves and unattractive to strangers. . . . The great avenues 
and boulevards will run, most of them, mile after mile, without 
any kind of variety or break. . . . Cross streets will be as bad. 
. . . Even now we twist our necks to look at the new synagogue. 
. . . When new cathedral is finished we will twist our necks still 
more to look at that." Such are the effects of economizing land 
so closely. " The lower end of Fifth Avenue is about the only 
example of a well shaded street left in the city. We regard our 
streets merely as a means of getting from one place to another. 
. . . The 'promenade,' so distinctive a feature in French and 
German life, is quite unknown to us. We decorate our houses, 
but have no idea of beautifying the street that we pass through 
every day." ("Importance of Foliage in the City" — I. F. C. — 
C. A. W., pp. 3, 4, 7.) 

The same article, page 8, calls attention to the fact that the 
annual exodus of well-to-do city people to the country is a result 
largely of the unattractive character of the city and its heat, 
due to the absence of parks, gardens and shade trees. 

Playgrounds. — Many writers emphasize the necessity of 
establishing playgrounds for children in the cities — a necessity 
that should be evident to any one who has observed children 
playing on the burning sidewalks and in the dusty streets of a 
great city. ( See Boston Metropolitan Park Report — M. P. R. 
— pp. 9, 67, 68.) 

Bearing upon Public Health. — Slum areas in crowded sections 
are sometimes cleared away, as in London, by the public authori- 
ty 
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ties, " as the only means of securing the light and ventilation so 
necessary to health. Wherever this is done in crowded localities 
there is always a marked decrease in the death rate " (I. F. C, 
pp. 4, 5). 

"The sanitary history of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, of 
Paris and Frankfort, furnishes conclusive testimony of the excel- 
lent services rendered by open spaces. Since narrow streets have 
% been broadened, slums cut through and squares opened up in 
crowded districts, the public health of these towns has wonder- 
fully improved. . . . Multitudes of young children in our large 
cities die every year, especially during the hot weather, for want 
of pure, fresh air. Sixteen thousand under five years of age 
perished in New York alone during 1887. Nearly 1,000 died in 
a single week — shocking record of massacre. But it is hardly a 
surprising one when we consider that 1,016,135 of New York 
City's total population live in tenement houses . . . and but scant 
provision has so far been made for open spaces in densely crowded 
localities. . . . Urban life promotes physical degeneration. San- 
itary authorities now tell us that there is practically no third 
generation in the average New York tenement." (" Park Areas 
and Open Spaces in American and European Cities," — P. A. and 
O. S.— by E. R. L. Gould, Ph. D., expert, U. S. Department of 
Labor, in publications of American Statistical Association, June, 
September, 1888, pp. 51, 52, 54.) 

The healthful influence of trees and plants is ably set forth by 
John H. Rauch, M. D., in his " Report on Public Parks witn 
special reference to the City of Chicago." He first calls atten- 
tion to the familiar biological fact that as animals give off car- 
bonic acid gas and inhale oxygen, so trees and plants exhale 
oxygen and inhale carbonic acid gas; thus each rejects that 
element which is necessary to the other, and therefore the asso- 
ciation of the two should be healthful to both. (See pp. 33-38.) 

Continuing, he calls attention to a series of facts "clearly 
proving that the infection and diffusion of malaria or noxious 
emanations are arrested by trees, whose structure and canopy of 
foliage act in a threefold capacity — first as a barrier to break the 
flow, second as an absorbent of those emanations, and third as 
eliminators of oxygen." The first instance is a thick forest on the 
south side of Rome protecting the " southern portion of the city 
and the neighboring districts from the baneful influence of the 
effluvia of the Pontine Marshes. This rampart has been removed 
and the country has become proverbial for its unhealthiness. . . . 
Among the Romans the advantage of such barriers had long been 
recognized. Trees were planted in rows and masses to guard 
against the diffusion of malaria. The practice was enforced by 
law, and recorded in the Roman Tablets." 
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Dr. Rauch also instances a case of a negro plantation in 
Alabama where the cabins were separated from a creek by a row 
of trees. The health of the negroes had been uninterrupted for 
some eight or ten years — scarcely a case of fever occurring. 
Later the forest was cleared away and fever prevailed among the 
negroes with great violence until frost. The negro quarters were 
afterwards removed to the opposite side of the creek about the 
sam e distance from it, but with an intervening growth of timber, 
after which no cases of fever recurred (p. 39). The author 
quotes from Bartiett " that whole families have resided near the 
Pontine Marshes, and, by the intervention of shrubs and trees 
have escaped for years the noxious effects of the mephitic vapors 
which these putrid waters engendered." "Army physicians," 
says Dr. Wilson Philip, " therefore recommend having a wood, 
if possible, between marshy grounds and an encampment." 

From Dr. Lewis he quotes: "It is the received opinion that 
living vegetation protects the human system from the deleterious 
effects of malaria " (p. 40). From M. Carriere he quotes: "To 
cover the fields, the edges of marshes and the whole extent of 
the soil with an abundant vegetation, is equal to placing on the 
surface of unhealthy regions a reparative apparatus of the greatest 
power. Trees, therefore, must have a large share in the ameliora- 
tion of the country, in consequence of the quantity of leaves they 
furnish" (p. 42). "Lieutenant Maury believed that a few rows 
of sunflowers planted between the Washington Observatory and 
the marshy banks of the Potomac had saved the inmates of that 
establishment from the intermittent fever, to which they had 
been formerly liable. Dr. Rauch also instances the fact that 
when cholera was epidemic in Burlington, Iowa, those houses 
protected by trees were relatively exempt (pp. 43, 44). On page 
49 he notes the fact, which has been dwelt upon by others, that 
the denudation of hills and mountains of their natural wooded 
covering interferes with electrical distribution and so aids in 
inducing cyclones. 

In an address in Faneuil Hall, June 7, 1876 (see pp. 20-25 of 
" Parks for the People " : Proceedings of a Public Meeting held 
at Faneuil Hall) Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes shows that "A 
single physician by a single and simple measure (the provision of 
ventilation in a lying-in hospital) saved more lives than were lost 
at Waterloo by the British army and all its allies," the Prussians 
alone excepted. He then proceeds to show from this how the 
lives qf city children could be saved by enlarging the lung 
capacity of the city — the parks and playgrounds, thus affording 
air in the congested districts. 

Moral Significance. — " Foul air prompts to vice, and oxygen 
to virtue," wrote a late eminent physician, " as surely as the sun- 
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light paints the flower of our garden. The tired workman, who, 
after the day's labor, needs repose and the relaxation of home, is 
apt to be driven from it by the close atmosphere of the house 
and the street in which he lives. He would if he could, get into 
the fresh air of the country, but as he cannot do this, he seeks 
the relief which drink and other excitements yield. If there was 
an attractive park convenient he would seek it as instinctively as 
the plant stretches toward the light. The varied opportunities 
of a park would educate him and his family in the enjoyment of 
open-air pleasures. Deprived of these, he and his are educated 
into the ways of disease and vice by the character of their sur- 
roundings " (P. A. and O. S., pp. 53, 54). 

Advantages Accruing from Open /Spaces. — These are enu- 
merated as follows by Lord Hobhouse : " They are the constant 
source of health and innocent enjoyment of all within their reach. 
It is difficult to conceive any lapse of time or change of circum- 
stances which shall take away their value. They are available, if 
properly placed, to the very poorest classes. They are a kind of 
charity which cannot be demoralized and cannot be abused or 
jobbed. They do not require any very great amount of labor or 
wisdom for their management, which is the point at which en- 
dowments for other purposes are apt to break down after their 
first founders are gone " (P. A. and O. S., pp. 54, 55). 

How to Secure Relief from Congestion. — Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter, secretary of the Boston Metropolitan Park Commission, 
on p. 73 of the report already referred to, instances the heroic 
treatment of the congestion nuisance enforced by the city of 
Liverpool. " To get rid," he says, " of a slum-like locality that 
was a source of disease and crime, the city condemned the terri- 
tory, demolished the buildings, and built thereupon, around a 
hollow square, blocks of model dwellings for working people, the 
sanitary appliances being of the very best description, and the 
central square devoted to the purpose of a garden playground. 

"This idea has been followed by the Cooperative Building 
Company of Boston, which . . . has built a substantial block of 
dwellings about a central space of 80 x 100 feet. The apartments 
are most conveniently arranged, and are to be let at moderate 
prices, while the central space is to be used for playground and 
garden purposes for the tenants. Under such circumstances the 
evils attendant upon a dense population appear to be very thor- 
oughly overcome" (p. 73). On p. 74 of this report appears a cut 
of a block of artisans' dwellings erected by the municipality of 
Liverpool, England. 

The author of I. F. C. (p. 6) believes that individual initiative 
could also accomplish much if not all that could be desired toward 
relieving congestion. He says : " A few property owners could 
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easily so combine as to create many charming little spots, veri- 
table oases in the weary deserts of brown stone, each of which 
would become in time a nucleus of fashion and value, and amply 
repay its original cost, as was the case with St. John's Park and 
Gramercy Square. The large estates disposed of at auction, lot 
by lot, almost every day, some comprising an entire block or 
more, would no doubt bring more profits to the owners if a third 
or fourth part of the ground were reserved for a square, public 
or private, and the remainder so arranged as to front pleasantly 
upon it." 

On p. 5 this writer shows that such a public improvement as a 
park or garden exerts a very marked effect in raising the value 
of the land abutting upon it. This fact should afford a clew 
which our English friends have begun to recognize, if not yet to 
act upon in thorough-going fashion. Mr. Basil Holmes, secretary 
of Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, London, writes that 
his association holds " that open spaces in towns should be com- 
pulsorily provided, and, as buildings extend, so shall open spaces 
be provided for the newly built area. The question of cost comes 
in, and, inasmuch as the open land near town has become valu- 
able through no action of the owner, many people consider that 
it would not be unfair that the owner should be compelled to 
pay, say a ten per cent tax on all new ground rents, for the pro- 
vision of open spaces, or that he himself should have to reserve 
as open land an adequate proportion of his property. But we 
have not come to that here yet, and at present open spaces are 
paid for out of the rates which are levied on the occupiers " (M. 
P. R., p. 78). 

Any one^ familiar with the single tax proposal can not only 
see the propriety of the above suggestion, but the tremendous 
effectiveness of the socialization of ground rents, entire, not only 
in making possible the provision of park areas gratis but in abol- 
ishing completely that congestion which is one prime curse and 
menace of the city. 

On pp. 10, 13, 79 and 82 Mr. Baxter points out the wisdom of 
providing in advance, as has been done in Chicago and some 
other western cities, park areas so liberal in extent and so widely 
scattered that the future needs, even of a great metropolis, may 
be effectively anticipated. 

Mr. Gould, in P. A. and O. S. (pp. 56-59), gives valuable 
statistical tables showing park areas in America and the Old 
World. Among the many books and articles mentioned in the 
bibliography or quoted above we may note the following : — 

"The Famous Parks and Playgrounds of the World" is a 
beautiful volume, richly and profusely illustrated — an education 
in itself. 
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" Downing's Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture " is 
not only helpful for students but stimulating in its exhibition, by 
means of numerous fine engravings, of the possibilities of the 
higher civilization. 

The Boston Park Commissioners' Report for 1876-79 and the 
West Chicago Park Commissioners' Reports, 1870-79, are also 
valuable. 

For citizens of Boston, the Boston Metropolitan Park Report 
for 1893 will be found especially serviceable. 

II. 

A Historical Sketch, by Henry L. White. 

During the year 1890 several hundred sermons on social 
reform topics were preached in the various churches of New 
York City, but they were delivered independently of one another, 
without method or plan. Although they added in their way to 
the cause of popular education, they were passed by quietly, 
attracting little notice from the press. 

On Sunday, Nov. 22, 1891, one hundred prominent New York 
clergymen preached all the same day in behalf of a single reform 
— playgrounds with fresh air and sunshine for the thousands of 
children in the crowded wards. The preceding Saturday twenty- 
seven Jewish rabbis spoke in behalf of the same measure. For 
two weeks the daily papers gave unprecedented space to the 
movement, one morning paper devoting more than a page a day 
to the work for a week. The movement received editorial com- 
ment from the daily papers in every large city of the country 
and many European journals. The simple fact that one hundred 
Christian ministers and twenty-seven Jewish rabbis should all 
speak out together and act as a unit in behalf of a modest 
humanitarian measure, was a surprise to the thoughtful people of 
the world, and was universally considered by the press as a 
wonderful piece of news. 

Here is the original circular sent out to the clergy of the city, 
Nov. 13, 1891: — 

An attempt is being made to unite the moral forces of New York 
City and vicinity for concerted effort in carrying through such reform 
measures for the benefit of the poor as can be agreed upon. 

The first practical reform to be taken up will be the establishment of 
parks and playgrounds for children. When the city is thoroughly 
aroused as to the great need for more air and sunshine for the young, 
other evils will be attacked and positive measures advocated. 

The plan for the winter is to have weekly mass-meetings, each to be 
held in a different church or synagogue and addressed by several well- 
known speakers. It is certain that these meetings will be reported in 
full by the great and progressive daily papers, and more than fifty 
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ministers have already agreed to cooperate with the movement and 
announce the meetings from their pulpits. 

The first meeting will be held in the Marble Collegiate Church, on 
the corner of Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, on Thursday, 
November 19, at 8 P. m. The subject for discussion will be, " How Can 
this World Be Made a Better Place to Live in, Beginning with New 
York?" 

It is the desire of the committee on organization that the new move- 
ment be the subject of discourse in as many churches and synagogues 
as possible on Saturday, November 21, and Sunday, November 22. 
Where other subjects have already been chosen for both morning and 
evening addresses, a few words are requested upon the subject in the 
form of an announcement. 

We will be obliged for an expression of your opinion regarding the 
new movement, with any suggestions you may offer, and ask for an 
answer whether or not you will speak upon the subject November 21 or 22. 

(Signed) The Committee on Organization. 

Rev. Josiah Strong, Chairman. 
Rev. Walter Vrooman, Secretary. 

Concerning the movement at the time, Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
to whose church on Fifth Avenue Mr. Carnegie is a large con- 
tributor, said in a newspaper interview : — 

The movement for combined moral effort is an omen of better times. 
When men cease to be fanatics, and reason together and work together 
for the common good irrespective of theological opinions, this world has 
already become a more pleasant place to live in. Not to say anything 
about the special reforms to be accomplished, such as the establishment 
of parks and playgrounds, or the opening of the public schools at night, 
I see one very great reform accomplished already when the orthodox 
sits by the unorthodox, the Christian by the Jew, the mystic by the 
rationalist, and all strive together for the public good. 

If good people can ever learn to unite in carrying into effect those 
things on which they do agree, forgetting for the time the questions on 
which they differ, the greatest reform of our century will have been 
made. One thing to be done to secure peace and comfort to men and 
subdue the spirit of strife in the world is to destroy, root and branch, 
the spirit of sectarianism. Sectarian strife is the great leakage whereby 
the power of the churches is worse than lost. Once destroy sectarian- 
ism, keep the various denominations from quarrelling with one another, 
and they will have to go to work to make this world a better place to 
live in, for they won't have anything else to do. 

Another feature of this movement which encourages me very much 
is that the press and pulpit are working together. The only thing I 
fear is that the present move towards a union is only a flirtation. When 
the marriage is solemnized and known to be permanent, the flaunting 
evils of our city will rapidly disappear. The leaders of all that is bad 
are now trembling at the mere announcement of the engagement. Let 
the proposed wedding of the press and pulpit really be celebrated, and 
a higher civilization will be born. I am heart and soul with the combi- 
nation, and will leave nothing undone that I can do to insure its success. 

Rev. Heber Newton, in an interview published in the same 
paper, said : — 

The possibilities for good that may come from a combination of the 
religious and humanitarian societies of our metropolis and the daily 
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press arc infinite. No ideals are too high to be converted into actualities 
by the coalition of these mighty instruments of our time. We can fear 
no danger from without. We would be invincible if we were assured 
against dissolution from within. The great danger is that as we begin 
our work jealousies and personal bickerings will arise and we will be 
divided. Division is apt to arise either among the clergy or among the 
newspapers. Our one hope of strengthening the bonds of unity is to 
immediately throw our combined force into some great practical reform 
with such enthusiasm that personalities and small ambitions will be for- 
gotten. My idea is that we should take up one reform at a time and not 
drop it until it is carried to a successful issue. Then we will be ready 
to begin another with a better chance of success. 

There is no more pressing need in our city now than for more parks 
and playgrounds for children in the crowded quarters. Where the body 
is dwarfed for lack of fresh air, sunshine and healthful exercise, the 
educator has no material to work on; the spiritual teacher receives no 
response to his appeals. It is impossible to build perfect men except 
on perfect animals. Physical regeneration must precede the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. After a half day's romp in a playground, a 
child may profit by an hour in Sunday school ; but Bibles will not take 
the place of bread, sermons will not be listened to by men and women 
insufficiently clad, and platitudes will not serve the children instead of 
play and sunlight. The death rate among the children during the sum- 
mer months is simply astounding. The question of open spaces for the 
young is not one of sentiment; it is one of life and death. We should 
have parks surrounding every schoolhouse. If there is no room we can 
tear down enough tenement houses to make room, and the city can 
afford to pay for them. 

I am glad to see that a large number of the ministers of the city are 
going to introduce the social questions into their pulpits. It is an 
important forward step in social evolution. 

The following words of Rev. Josiah Strong, general secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance, were published at this time : — 

The perils that menace our civilization are rapidly increasing, and 
the time has come for a more intelligent cooperation and for vigorous 
action by all interested in the general good. It is of boundless impor- 
tance to establish some means to educate, consolidate and express 
Christian and moral public opinion and to afford some channel for con- 
certed action and organized effort. Organization is one of the most 
marked characteristics of nineteenth-century civilization. It is necessary 
to great results whether in commercial, business, political or religious 
enterprise. The really dangerous evils of New York are such by virtue 
of their effective organizatiom. The weakness of the church is its lack 
of organization. 

Within the memory of many the various Christian denominations 
were openly hostile to one another. When peace existed it was much 
like that of Europe to-day — an armed peace. At the formation of the 
Evangelical Alliance in London, forty-three years ago, upward of eight 
hundred representatives of more than fifty denominations met together, 
and formally laying down the arms of their unchristian strife, made 
declaration of inter-denominational fellowship. The Washington con- 
ference of 1887 was a most significant and memorable expression of the 
conviction that the exigencies of the times cannot be met with mere 
kindliness of speech or the profession of fraternity, but imperatively 
demand the active cooperation of Christian men of every name. That 
was a most important step in advance. The time has come for another 
forward movement. 
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Rev. "William S. Rainsford also endorsed the plan heartily. 
Below are his words of encouragement and advice : — 

The great questions of our time demand a closer union of the moral 
forces of society. There is much room for improvement in our methods 
of helping the poor. There is now an immense amount of wasted 
energy. A great deal of enthusiasm is misdirected and positively hurt- 
ful. Much good ammunition is thrown away. All of our previous 
attempts to improve the condition of the " slums " and dark portions of 
our city have been like scraping the soil with a harrow when a steam 
plough was needed. Notwithstanding the sacrifices and noble attempts 
that have been made to help the poorer classes, the evils we have sought 
to antagonize are increasing faster than our power to cope with them. 
All good people are beginning to realize that we must grapple with the 
sources of poverty. We must not only fight with individuals, but with 
causes. We must arouse public feeling and awaken the public con- 
science. We need some overpowering enthusiasm that will enable us to 
attack an evil at its root without asking how difficult will be the task of 
removing it. 

It is an encouraging sign, that men and women of all creeds and 
denominations unite in the work. The basis of the new movement is 
that persons who realize the needs of the suffering thousands of this 
city have no time or inclination for sectarian dispute. Our minds should 
be so completely absorbed in our common task that we would forget 
our differences. 

Rev. Madison C. Peters uttered these burning words concerning 
the movement in which he was a devoted worker : — 

What New York City needs is a general waking up: something big 
enough and of sufficient importance to arouse the slumbering powers of 
the people. An eminent man said recently that one of the benefits of 
the late war was that it accustomed the people to great ideas. Our own 
times demand men of great ideas and great hearts. We need men 
capable of meeting great emergencies, of grasping great opportunities. 
We need men who can originate and execute great plans. The needed 
resources to carry them into effect will not be lacking. I believe that 
the new union of religious and humanitarian societies for the renovation 
of this dirty and wicked city will call forth these latent powers, and 
make great men of those now filling humble positions In life. I believe 
it is the beginning of a new enthusiasm that will sweep away like a flood 
the accumulating evils of our modern cities. 

I believe in enthusiasm. It gives a man irresistible power. As Lord 
Lytton says, " Truth accomplishes no victories without it." Emerson 
tells us that every great and commanding movement in the annals of the 
world is the triumph of enthusiasm. All will agree that New York is 
greatly in need of something. I believe that the most apparent want is 
for some overwhelming enthusiasm. This will come of the union of 
vast numbers of people for some great end. I think I see in the organ- 
ization just starting and the mass-meetings now being arranged, the 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand that will eventually transform our 
city by washing away completely the corruption and wrong that now 
seem all-powerful. 

If there are young men and young women who are ambitious to live 
in the hearts and affections of those who come after us, by their heroic 
actions and noble accomplishments, here is their chance. The proposed 
union of all good people for a simultaneous attack upon the strongholds 
of crime and immorality offers a grander field to those who wish to make 
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their short lives in this world count for something than the crusades or 
any of the struggles, ancient or modern, in behalf of human progress. 
If twelve million Romans sacrificed their lives to gratify the ambition of 
Caesar; if four million Frenchmen laid down their lives on the war path 
cut by Napoleon through Europe and whitened foreign shores with their 
bones, those who believe in the coining of God's kingdom on earth, who 
believe their efforts can add to human happiness and make New York a 
better place to live in, should be willing to make some sacrifices and 
forego some pleasures for the new endeavor which promises so much. 

The whole of New York was aroused on the subject of play- 
grounds for children. Plans were drawn up by the park officials 
for the expenditure of $75,000 in improving a corner of Central 
Park for the little ones; "Rutgers Slip," a vacant space in the 
Seventh Ward, previously used as a dumping ground for old 
iron and broken wagons, was set aside for a playground ; a large 
plot of ground on Second Avenue and Ninety-second Street was 
fitted up by private subscription for the children, and now, under 
the Small Parks Act, several blocks of the vilest tenements of 
New York are being torn down at " Mulberry Bend " and " Cor- 
lears Hook," and in their places two breathing spaces will soon 
be opened in the most densely populated portion of the city. 

But the question will be asked — Why did the movement stop 
after one grand effort? The answer is very simple, and there is 
a lesson in it for those now engaged in the work of forming a 
permanent union of moral forces. 

In the first place, one of the great New York daily papers 
claimed the movement as the result of its efforts, and tried to 
exploit the enthusiasm aroused for the purpose of increasing its 
circulation. As this particular paper was believed by the major- 
ity of earnest people in New York to be a venal, unscrupulous 
concern with no ideal but the dollar, they lost interest in the 
movement when they thought that it was connected with this 
sheet. Then, too, the other papers, prompted by jealousy, took 
up the weapon of ridicule and used it with terrible effect. 

The inherent weakness of the movement, however, was that it 
was made up entirely of the clergy. Not one of the prime 
movers, not even a committeeman, was a layman, and the women 
were ignored entirely. At the first mass meeting held in the 
Marble Collegiate Church about eighteen hundred persons crowded 
in to hear of the proposed reform work. But all the speakers 
were clergymen, and soon ill feeling arose, with petty jealousies, 
and not being anchored by any lay organization, the union after 
one sublime effort fell to pieces. 

A great lesson was learned, however, and the active spirits of 
the old Union for Concerted Moral Effort, enriched with the 
experience gained from this first experiment, have entered with 
renewed enthusiasm the new Union for Practical Progress. 
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III. 

Playgrounds for Children, by Walter Vrooman, founder 
of the New York Society for Parks and Play- 
grounds for Children. 

No reformer has ever started to work for his fellows, no 
preacher has ever gone forth in behalf of a high ideal, but he 
has been repulsed by vast multitudes of men and women physi- 
cally incapacitated to comprehend high ideals, who have nothing 
in them that can respond to a generous enthusiasm. Especially 
is this physical degeneracy observable in our large cities. There 
a sad proportion of the children must develop not into healthy 
men and women, but into monsters. They are often old before 
they are young; they are drudges before they are playfellows; 
they have a taste for tobacco and beer before they know the rules 
of football. 

Four years ago there were in New York City three hundred 
fifty thousand children without a single public playground that 
they could call their own. The city owned nearly six thou- 
sand acres of parks, but not one single square foot was set aside 
entirely for the children. These park lands were not only a long 
distance from the reach of the very poor, but they were managed 
on the principle of our competitive system of industry, and each 
little bareheaded and barefooted child was expected to hold his 
own against the domineering plans of selfish men. As a result 
of this system, those who walk were, by regulations prompted by 
favoritism, put at a serious disadvantage with those who drive 
carriages. The poor were sacrificed for the rich, the children for 
the grown men. 

The beautiful corner of Central Park known as "the Green," 
which was originally laid out for the school children, became 
monopolized by professional sports. Early in 1890 an agitation 
was started in the city to return this " Green " to the children 
with interest. About thirty meetings were held and much work 
was done in behalf of the measure, and the expert officials of the 
park department made drawings for the improvement of this 
space, recommending the expenditure of seventy-five thousand 
dollars on the work. The execution of the plan, however, was 
indefinitely postponed because of the violent opposition of Park 
Commissioner Paul Dana of the Sun. The World, a rival paper, 
had advocated the measure. 

The New York Society for Parks and Playgrounds for Chil- 
dren was formed Oct. 28, 1890, at Diocesan House, New York, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter presiding at its first meeting. It was 
incorporated soon after under Chapter 293 of the State Laws of 
1888, authorizing the incorporation of societies for providing 
parks and playgrounds for children in cities, towns and villages, 
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and granting special privileges to such societies. The incor- 
porators were Bishop Henry C. Potter, Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
Rev. Alexander Mackay- Smith, Rev. David II. Greer, Rabbi 
Gustav Gottheil, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, Prof. Felix Adler, 
Charles B. Stover, Woodbury G. Langdon, DeWitt J. Seligman, 
Walter Edwards, A. C. Bernheim, Henry R. Beekman, Andrew 
H. Green, Erastus Wiman, William R. Stewart, Abram S. Hewitt 
and Walter Vrooman. 

The society found that City Hall Park had in part been 
diverted from the purpose for which it was laid out, by the 
erection of government buildings in it ; that St. John's Park had 
been covered by a railway freight station ; that the elevated rail- 
roads had encroached on Battery Park ; that Hamilton Square, 
at Sixty-sixth Street and Third Avenue, had been filled with 
buildings ; and that Rutgers Slip, the only open space possessed 
by the densely crowded seventy thousand inhabitants of the 
Seventh Ward, had for years been covered with old iron, broken 
wagons and the general rubbish of merchants too stingy to pay 
storage room. 

Chapter 320 of the Laws of 1887 authorized the expenditure 
by New York City of one million dollars yearly for small parks 
in the crowded districts. Under the operation of this law the 
East River Park at Eighty-sixth Street and Avenue B was ex- 
tended in 1890 at cost of about seven hundred thousand dollars. 
But the power conferred by the statute, of expending one million 
dollars annually, has never been fully exercised in any one year 
until 1893, and in some years has not been used at all. 

Through the efforts of this society, however, buildings are now 
being torn down at Mulberry Bend, one of the most squalid 
quarters of the city, and a park is to be made in place of the vile 
tenements thus destroyed, at an approximate cost of one million 
five hundred thousand dollars, part of which will be paid by 
assessment upon property in the neighborhood. Besides this, 
property is already condemned for park purposes at Corlears 
Hook, Cherry Street, and on Hudson and Leroy Streets, and 
soon these unhealthy locations will have breathing spots. A 
large proportion of each new park is to be devoted exclusively to 
the children. One important work of the society is to exert its 
influence to secure for the people of the city the benefits which 
would result from the full annual expenditure of one million 
dollars for more parks and playgrounds, and to oppose further 
encroachment upon parks now open. In Washington Square a 
section of broad asphalted roadway, little used by traffic, has 
recently been closed to vehicles by the erection of iron posts, and 
set apart ks a playground for the children of the neighborhood, 
who daily enjoy it in great numbers. 
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President Wilson of the Board of Health has declared that the 
inspection of the tenement house district showed that the Tenth 
Ward has an average of five hundred ten souls to the acre, a 
population more dense than that of Cairo, Egypt, or Pekin, 
China, and much more so than that of any other civilized city of 
which returns have been received. The children of this quarter 
;ire many of them denied entrance to the schools because of the 
criminal avarice of the board that makes the appropriations; they 
are driven from their crowded homes in the morning ; they are 
chased from the street by the police when they attempt to play, 
and beaten with the broom handle of the janitor's wife when 
found in the hallways or on the stairs. Their condition is most 
miserable. No wonder they learn to chew and smoke tobacco 
before they can read, and take a fiendish delight in breaking 
windows, in petty thievery, and in gambling their pennies. 
These beginnings of vice and crime are the only outlets they 
have for the powers with which nature has endowed them. 
These practices are their only amusement, and happiness to them 
becomes synonymous with vice. 

One of the first practical accomplishments of the New York 
Society for Parks and Playgrounds was the establishment and 
maintenance of a model playground on East Ninety-second Street, 
at a cost of two thousand dollars, raised by private subscription. 
One corner was covered with sand for the babies; swings and 
ropes, little wagons, seesaws, wheelbarrows and hobby horses 
were supplied in abundance, and for the larger boys footballs and 
gymnastic apparatus were purchased. Soon the place became 
the happiest spot in New York City. Every day it was filled 
with five hundred rollicking boys and girls who otherwise would 
have been moping or attempting to find recreation in ways that 
would destroy their physical power instead of building it up. 
But although this one model playground was and is still a grand 
success, its influence reaches only five hundred of the three hun- 
dred thousand children who are in need of just such a place. 
The experience gained by the society in raising funds tor this 
ground has proved that private charity cannot supply this great 
need, and that if any appreciable opposition to the tendency 
toward physical degeneracy in our large cities is to be made the 
cost must be paid by the public by means of government. 

The present attitude of our park officials is that it is better for 
grass to grow green over children's graves than yellow under 
their feet. This must change, and a portion of every existing 
park must be devoted exclusively to the little ones. Then we 
must have more parks in all the crowded wards of our great 
cities. 

But it is true that in towns and villages, also, children do not 
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get more than a fraction of the possible benefits from their play. 
The best grounds are used by the grown population in their 
senseless scramble for wealth. Parents and older brothers and 
sisters afflicted with the fever of civilization have lost all interest 
in children's sports and neglect the little ones, and as a result the 
roughest and most pitiless of the boys are monarchs of the few 
open spaces on which they are permitted to play. Left alone, 
the tyrannies children practise upon one another compare in 
cruelty with the oppressions exercised by the brutish governments 
of grown men. The children should not be left alone. In every 
town and village there should be improved playgrounds, with 
trained overseers to direct the sport and serve as protectors for 
the weaker and more sensitive boys and girls. More ethics and 
good citizenship can be instilled into our embryo rulers by a 
play master in a single week than can be inculcated by Sunday 
school teachers and Fourth of July orators in a decade. 

Is it not time that the older generation modify its efforts in 
accumulating buildings, ships and precious metals for the genera- 
tion to come, and begin to do something toward securing to it 
that greater treasure — physical and mental health ? 

IV. 
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THE VALUE OF HYPNOTISM AS A MEANS- OP 
SURGICAL ANESTHESIA. 



BY JAMES R. COCKE, M. D. 



The one thing that differentiates our modern civilization 
from the civilizations of the past is the general diffusion of 
knowledge among the masses. With our advances in special- 
ism there goes hand in hand the advancement in general 
knowledge by the people. The great reforms in politics, 
medicine and religion have almost without exception been 
caused by popular need as expressed by its pronounced 
demand. 

In writing this article I hope to meet the popular demand 
for more extended knowledge upon the subject of hypnotism. 
So many absurd and vague notions about hypnotism are cur- 
rent at the present day, that I will first make my own ideas 
clear as to what the hypnotic state really is. 

The hypnotic state is that condition of mind in which it is 
so dominated by an idea that all or part of the manifesta- 
tions of consciousness may be subjugated to the idea, even to 
such an extent that consciousness itself will be absorbed by 
the predominating suggestion. There are a number of ways 
of inducing the hypnotic state. Different degrees of this 
state can be produced, according to the means employed to 
impress the psychic life of the patient. 

If I wish to hypnotize a patient I have him look fixedly at 
a bright object held about fifteen inches from the eyes. I tell 
him that he must look fixedly and think only of the object 
at which he is looking. Holding a bright coin in one hand, 
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I place the other hand on the wrist of the subject over the 
radial artery and watch the pulse carefully. If the subject 
is a good one, in from three to four minutes the heart will 
beat more rapidly, the pulse will become bounding, and the 
pupils of the eyes will dilate. When the changes take place 
in the pulse and pupils, I tell the subject that I will absorb his 
consciousness, that his eyelids are growing heavy, and that he 
feels the warm blood coursing through his veins. I insist 
then that he cannot hold his eyelids open, and command him 
to close them. Gently stroking his right hand, I tell him it 
is growing numb. I suggest to him that his limbs are grow- 
ing heavy, and that I am still absorbing his consciousness. 
Then I command him to sleep. If the hypnotism is success- 
ful, he will breathe deeply, and his face will have a peculiar, 
set expression. 

I then begin testing the sense of touch, either by a sharp 
instrument, or better by two small wire brushes connected 
with the poles of a Faradic battery. If the patient is thor- 
oughly hypnotized he will not respond even to quite a severe 
shock from the battery. If I wish to hypnotize him suffi- 
ciently to perform a surgical operation, I continue to suggest 
to him that he is unconscious, until, placing the electric 
brushes over the supra orbital nerves (just over the eye- 
brows), the electricity will not cause him to evince pain. 
When this region is insensible to pain, it is then safe to 
operate. 

Many writers upon hypnotism have divided the hypnotic 
state into three stages. I think this division is unwise, for 
there are a number of mental stages vaguely classed as hyp- 
notic, and any arbitrary division of them will frequently mis- 
lead the operator. 

In the article written by me for the December number of 
The Arena, I stated that only a certain number of people 
were susceptible to hypnotic suggestion. I wish to modify 
that statement, for I have found that a much lavger number 
of people than I supposed could be hypnotized, if only I 
could obtain from them six to eight minutes' absolute 
volitional obedience. Let me make myself clear. 

Take any man, let him look you squarely in the eyes, and 
command him to begin rotating his hands ; tell him to in- 
crease the speed, and speak to him very rapidly ; if this is 
continued, the pupils of the average man will dilate in about 
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six minutes', and, in from eight to twelve minutes, a more or 
less profound degree of hypnosis will be induced. Since the 
first of last January I have tried this method upon about 
fifty people, and found that whenever they would give me 
six minutes' volitional obedience, I could induce the hypnotic 
state in the following six or eight minutes. In other words, 
I believe and hope to prove by experiment that a very large 
number, say ninety per cent, of all upon whom it may be 
tried can be hypnotized in a greater or less degree if they 
will give the hypnotist a few minutes' volitional obedience. 
If I am right, this will make hypnotism applicable in a great 
many ways which are not known at the present time. 

The hypnotic state can also be induced by a person look- 
ing at his own eyes reflected by a mirror, into rippling 
water, or by looking at a couple of rapidly revolving polished 
metallic discs. 

I believe from experience that hypnotism can and will 
supply the place now held in medicine by morphine and 
other opiates, in at least from seventy-five to eighty per cent 
of all the cases in which these or similar drugs are now used. 
The question is often asked me both by medical men and 
laymen, if hypnotism is as injurious as morphine and other 
opiates, to say nothing of chloroform, alcohol, ether, laugh- 
ing gas, etc. I will make the matter clear by describing 
very briefly the action of some of these drugs. 

Morphine is the drug generally used for the purpose of 
allaying acute pain. To its disagreeable and injurious 
effects, thousands of people in this and foreign lands can 
testify. Who has not felt the terrible nausea in about eight 
or twelve hours after taking the drug by the mouth or by a 
hypodermatic injection? Alas, we all know too well the 
brilliant intellects which have been clouded or rendered use- 
less by this magic drug. But leaving out the danger from 
the morphine habit, the drug, when used either to produce 
sleep or to quell pain, so interferes with the digestion of food 
and the elimination of waste products by the bowels, that 
the best and most careful medical men use it now only when 
the suffering is so great that to withhold it would be cruel. 

Now hypnotism naturally can have no bad effects upon 
the digestion. I have hypnotized a large number of acutely 
ill people, and I know that it has acted as a sedative without 
producing apparent harm in the cases to which it was prop- 
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erly adapted. I have never seen it produce acute delirium 
in the sick. Morphine will frequently do so, however. 
Hypnotism never endangered life. Morphine when used 
hypodermatically may do so, if it is by accident injected into 
a vein. There are conditions in which hypnotism may be 
injurious to the mind. Morphine may injure the mind in as 
many cases, if not more. One is not likely to form a bad 
habit of being hypnotized. The morphine habit, unfortu- 
nately, is already too frequent. 

The disagreeable after effects of chloroform and ether are 
too well known to require much comment. Both have 
proved fatal in a large number of cases. The other leading 
narcotics — chloral, bromide, etc. — all have very disagree- 
able immediate and remote consequences, especially when 
used for a long time. The claim may be urged that all per- 
sons cannot be hypnotized. Many persons are kept wide 
awake by opium and other narcotics if used in safe doses, 
but they are all ultimately injurious if used long. 

I will now briefly mention a case which was benefited by 
the prolonged use of hypnotism. He was a young man, 
suffering with a very painful affection. The disease was in- 
sidious, and for technical reasons cannot be described here. , 
Suffice it to say, however, that it was one which rendered, 
him miserable by day, and, owing to severe pain, made sleep 
impossible by night. Most cases of this disease (over ninety 
per cent) prove fatal. In addition to the severe pain, the 
temperature of the patient varied, he being quite feverish in 
the afternoon and evening. He was emaciated and was so 
ill that he could not stand upon his feet. He was in the 
habit of using, besides morphine, large quantities of other 
sedatives which, owing to the severe pain, gave him little 
relief. 

When I first saw him, I think he was without exception 
the most thorough nervous wreck which it had ever been my 
lot to treat. Every function of the body was disordered. 
Repose could be had neither with nor without narcotics. 
Superadded to this condition was an intense, restless, mental 
anxiety, which could not be controlled by ordinary means. 
The slightest noise and slightest movements caused him 
both acute physical pain and intense mental distress. He 
was well educated, of an excellent family, and used his 
utmost will power to control himself. 
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I saw him the first time about nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, and a more heartrending, brave struggle I never wit- 
nessed. There, lying upon his surgical fracture bed, was a 
young man, intelligent, handsome, who was bravely battling 
against constant pain. He took my hand between his two 
slender, wan hands, and made an appeal to me to give him 
sleep, more eloquent than any lawyer's appeal to a jury in 
behalf of a much afflicted client. 

A necessary examination caused- him considerable pain. 
As soon as this was completed I told the patient that he 
would sleep. I did not believe it. The pulse was about 130 
per minute, and he quivered constantly with pain. I did 
not think it possible that any one in such a condition could 
be hypnotized at the first trial. However, the light in the 
room was turned down, and the patient was told to look at a 
coin in the manner previously described. In two minutes 
the pulse fell from 130 to 108 per minute. I told him that 
he was getting sleepy, that his eyelids were heavy. I could 
tell by the pressure of his hand that his mind wandered from 
the coin twice. In thirteen minutes he was breathing deeply, 
and the whole body was in a state of repose. 

While he was in this condition, I asked him if he had pain. 
He answered, " Yes." I commanded him to sleep, and told 
him he was feeling no pain. In twenty minutes he was in a 
deep trance. I tried the reflexes of the body and found their 
intensity diminished. I still commanded him to sleep until 
his respirations were only sixteen per minute; they were 
very deep. The brow was cool and did not response to firm 
pressure over the supra orbital regions. Sleep was again 
commanded, and I retired from the room. 

The patient lay in the hypnotic state three hours and forty 
minutes. He awoke moaning, and begged for morphine. 
We found that some of the surgical apparatus needed in his 
care was disarranged, and as a result he must be suffering in- 
tensely. Again he was hypnotized much more easily than 
the first time, and lay in the condition two hours and twenty- 
five minutes. Having given him a good night, we were 
hopeful of a good day. 

Now came the severe test of hypnotism. It was necessary 
that certain surgical procedures, for which chloroform or ether 
are generally used, should be performed. I will not harrow the 
feelings by a minute description of the details, but will give 
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some idea of the difficulties without appealing too much to the 
emotions. 

It was necessary to treat an abdominal wound four and 
one-half inches in length, into which we had to pass a long 
rubber tube, around which was packed a large quantity of 
iodoform gauze, this in turn being firmly secured by properly 
adjusted straps of surgeon's plaster. This enormous raw 
surface had to be carefully cleansed with what is termed an 
antiseptic solution. Fluid had to be injected through a 
rubber tube deep into the abdominal cavity. This daily 
dressing would have necessitated the use of chloroform or 
ether eveiy time had it not been for the blessed use of 
hypnotism. 

Some conception of the amount of pain saved by hypnotism 
may be formed when I state that the pain inflicted by these 
procedures would probably equal, if not exceed, that paused 
by the extraction of eight or ten healthy teeth. In the 
hypnotic state not only was this procedure accomplished 
without pain, but the nerves of the patient were spared the 
shock of the daily administration of chloroform. The use of 
morphine was entirely discontinued after the first hypnotic 
stance. Owing to the constitutional condition of the patient 
the wound healed slowly, and it was necessary to cleanse and 
drain a very large raw surface. As a result of the wound 
the patient was obliged to lie on his back, and he could not 
move for fear of pain. By means of hypnotism this pain was 
gradually subdued, and the man nursed back almost from the 
jaws of death itself. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the case just men- 
tioned. For seven weeks this patient has been hypnotized 
twice or three times a day for the purposes previously men- 
tioned. The intensely nervous, irritable man, worn out with 
pain, has been brought back to a condition of comparatively 
healthy mental and nervous equilibrium, and that stern friend 
of the human race — pain — has been dismissed, as there was 
no further use for him. Sleep, hitherto wooed in vain by 
drugs, came to this tired sufferer, and now the summer days, 
which are covering all nature with'a mantle of beauty, dawn 
again for this young life and bid him hope and give him 
sweet promise. 

I cannot reproduce upon paper my seven weeks' experience 
with this case. His very critical condition made my presence 
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necessary a greater part of the time. When using hypnotism 
I felt like one of the magicians of old; but I was fired by a 
tetter and nobler purpose than to astonish and please, real- 
ising that pain, like some evil spirit, would vanish at a 
properly directed command or suggestion. 

I wish to emphasize another point in regard to this patient. 
Prolonged suffering had completely broken down his self- 
control. I found that by suggestion, during and after the 
hypnotic state, I could get him to exercise his will with re- 
newed vigor, and that instead of hypnotism being an injury 
to the mind, as has been claimed, it was a source of health 
and vitality. 

I have used hypnotism frequently in minor dental opera- 
tions, extracting teeth, etc. It is mdre efficient and more 
lasting than nitrous oxide gas, and leaves no disagreeable ef- 
fect. A physician attempting any surgical operation, and 
using hypnotism as an anaesthetic, must be sure that the 
patient becomes thoroughly unconscious. This knowledge 
can be gained, as I previously mentioned, by the use of 
Faradic electricity applied with wire brushes. The patient 
may be semi-conscious and feel pain, and yet be unable to 
make it known by outcries or gestures. But if electricity is 
used, the face will be so sensitive to it, that an expression of 
pain or other evidence of it will be given. If he is wholly 
unconscious there will be practically no change in his ex- 
pression when the brushes are applied to the supra orbital 
nerves. 

Can the art of hypnotism be taught? Yes, most assuredly. 
It does not depend upon any hidden, mysterious force in- 
herent in a few gifted individuals. Its operation is simply 
the intensification of one idea by some form of impression 
made upon the nervous system. 

The lower animals can be hypnotized, and will obey hyp- 
notic suggestion in a direct ratio to our ability of impressing 
our ideas upon their minds. This intensification of a mental 
state inhibits, then, if carried far enough, the centres of sen- 
sation in the brain, and in this way insensibility both to pain 
and touch may be produced. 

In very susceptible persons the hypnotic state can be pro- 
longed for a number of hours. Some forms of it resemble 
very closely the condition known to medical men as catalepsy, 
if indeed the states are not identical. 
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One does not always need to be deeply hypnotized in order 
to obtain the best remedial effects. Simple suggestion will 
sometimes relieve many apparently severe conditions. In- 
tensify these suggestions and you at first have the patient in- 
terested. Carry it a degree farther and you have interest 
and attention gone ma4- They carry themselves so far that 
all consciousness is for the time inhibited. These degrees 
of intensification of the mind resemble in their manifesta- 
tions the great law of acoustics, which is that, when bodies 
are in vibration, the ear can detect a certain given ratio of 
them per minute, as noise ; then as the vibrations increase in 
rapidity, a low-pitched musical tone is heard, and as succes- 
sive vibrations follow with greater rapidity, the tone rises 
in pitch until there are so many vibrations per minute that 
the human ear ceases to hear them. So a moderate degree 
of attention in the mind produces ordinary thought ; cany 
it a little farther and you get intense mental activity ; still a 
little farther and the human mind is blank. 

All new things and all old things used for new purposes 
must and should stand the test of sharp conservative criti- 
cism and the most searching scientific investigation. That 
hypnotism, in its application to surgery and as a means of 
relieving pain, may withstand these tests and prove a blessing 
to myriads of sufferers, must be the hope of all who seek the 
alleviation of pain. 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT FOR A LARGER LIFE. 



BY KEV. M. J. SAVAGE. 



It is not a question with us, I take it, as to whether our life 
shall be a warfare. To be alive means that we are engaged in 
some sort of struggle, reaching forth to some sort of attainment. 
If we are engaged in selfish effort, seeking purely personal ends, 
even then it is a fight of faith ; for men fight only for those things 
in which they believe, and which they trust they can attain. But 
if it be a selfish struggle for personal ends, though it be a fight of 
faith, it is not a good fight of faith. That means that we shall 
strive after unselfish ends — those ends which include the general 
welfare of man. 

More than thirty years ago we were engaged in a good fight 
of faith. We were fighting for country, for liberty, for the wel- 
fare of humanity. It was a fight of faith, because we believed in 
the country, we believed in humanity, we believed in the princi- 
ples of liberty and righteousness which we thought of as under- 
lying our present social and political order. It was a good fight, 
because we were on the side of humanity, of liberty, of peace, of 
universal order and universal advance. But, when the last flag 
of our enemies disappeared from the sea, and when General Lee 
gave up his sword at Appomattox, the battle was not over. One 
phase of the struggle for liberty, for truth, for righteousness, for 
humanity, was indeed ended. But this is a warfare that lasts 
for life ; and peace has her struggles, her failures, her victories 
no less important than those that are connected with the use of 
arms. There are battles still in which we must be engaged on 
one side or the other; battles which concern the honesty and 
welfare, the prosperity — yea, the very existence — of our country 
that we love. We must be engaged in them, I say. For, even 
though one be indifferent and listless, and suppose himself out of 
the ranks of either side, that inertia, that lack of interest, that 
failure to devote oneself, is a power constantly exerted in behalf 
of the enemy; and every true man and every true woman must 
be positively enlisted on behalf of those principles which concern 
the welfare and progress of man. 

I propose to discuss here with some freedom what I regard as 
the condition, the dangers and the needs of our country at the 
present time, as an indication of the direction in which the duty 
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of every intelligent and every earnest patriot lies. If there be 
any one, man or woman, who is not interested in a theme like 
this, then that is only one more reason why 'some one should 
speak ; for that lack of interest is itself an element of the "danger 
which confronts us, and that threatens our peace, our prosperity 
and our progress. 

I wish my readers to note, in the first place, that an orderly, 
peaceful, just and progressive government is beyond all possibility 
of comparison the most important institution on the face of the 
earth. Nothing educational, nothing humanitarian, nothing in 
charitable work, nothing that deals with the principle of ethics, 
nothing religious, can compare for one moment in prime impor- 
tance w r ith the existence of an orderly, equitable, peaceful and 
progressive government. Why? Because the existence of such 
a government is the veiy condition of the life and growth of all 
these other things. Just, for example, as I would say that the 
existence and purity of the atmosphere is the most important 
thing in all the world to everything that breathes, because it is 
the prime condition of everything else, so I say that the existence 
of the government which I have been describing is the most 
important thing in the world, because it is the condition of busi- 
ness prosperity, the condition of physical and family life, the 
condition of prosperous social order, the condition of education 
and art, of industrial peace and prosperity; of all those things, in 
short, that make up the varied and complicated interests of human 
lives. 

In the next place, while the existence of this kind of govern- 
ment is the most important of all things for us so long as we are 
inhabitants of this earth, the creation of such a government is 
the most difficult problem ever presented to man. Have you 
ever stopped carefully to consider that? The creation of an 
orderly, just, peaceful and progressive government, I say, is the 
most difficult achievement ever presented to man. For consider 
that this human race of ours has been here on this planet some- 
thing like two or three hundred thousand years, and in all that 
time humanity has never yet succeeded in creating the kind of 
government I have just described. There does not exist to-day ' 
on the face of the earth a government concerning which the in- 
telligent student feels at all sure that it has in it the elements of 
perpetuity, of continued health, growth and power. If there be 
one, it is this one here of ours in our beloved America ; and the 
only reason why we are at all hopeful that we may have solved 
the problem is that the deepest and most careful thinkers of the 
world pronounce this federal representative system of ours, that 
allows freedom to the town, to the city and the state, and yet 
bands all these free states in one grand federation, a system which 
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seems to have in it the elements of elasticity, of power, of adap- 
tation and continuous growth, which are necessary to any govern- 
ment that is to last. 

Mr. John Fiske, in the opening chapter of his book, "The 
Beginnings of New England," speaks of three types of govern- 
ment. One is the oriental, which was created by the conquest of 
other peoples which were held in slavery; that is, conquest with- 
out incorporation. The people that were conquered did not 
become a part of the people who conquered them. The next 
great system, he says, is the Roman system — conquest with 
incorporation, but without representation ; that is, the people 
were made a part of the Roman government, they were allowed 
to become Roman subjects, but they had no representatives in 
Rome. The foreign provinces were ruled by men sent out from 
Rome. Then there is the American system. For the first time 
in the history of the world a government is devised which includes 
conquest, or the spreading of its influence, the acquirement of 
new territory, with incorporation ; that is, people become a part 
of ourselves, and, at the same time, with representation, so that 
every man to the furthest limits of our territory has a voice in 
determining what the policy and future of this country shall be. 
This seems to promise perpetuity. 

But now I wish to enter upon an ungracious task. We have 
assumed here in this country, with a sort of happy-go-lucky 
spirit, that, whatever may have happened to oriental nations or 
to ancient Rome, or whatever may have happened to what we 
are accustomed to call the " effete despotisms " of the world, we 
are in the hands of some " manifest destiny " that can insure con- 
tinuous progress in spite of our selfishness and in spite of our 
folly. But in a universe governed in accordance with law, in a 
universe the essential principles of which are righteousness, where 
all the power of the Omnipotent is in favor of keeping the uni- 
versal laws — in a universe like this there is no safety for those 
who ignorantly or foolishly or wantonly or under whatever motive 
disregard or break these laws. There is no guarantee for the 
perpetuity of this magnificent government of ours except the 
intelligence, the honesty, the watchfulness, the unselfish service 
of its citizens. There is nothing to prevent our going the way of 
all the races of the world except these things. 

Now let me call your attention to a few conditions that seem 
to me to contain in them the elements of danger, and which we 
need to guard against and correct. I shall not enter into these 
things with any great amount of elaboration or with any aim at 
logical order. I can only touch here and there on certain points 
that will illustrate the things I have in mind. 

In the first place, look at the condition of our great cities. I 
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think every intelligent and thoughtful student of human history 
and of the principles of human government, must confess that, 
whatever success our representative government may have met 
with in other departments of its life, at present it is a lamentable 
failure in our great cities. I speak dispassionately and calmly 
when I say that it is probably true that there are no cities on the 
earth outside of Turkey, India and China and those parts which 
we hardly call civilized, that are much more poorly governed 
than our great American cities. Ignorance, partisanship, venality, 
corruption of every kind exist here as they do not exist in most 
cities of England, of France, of Germany, of any part of Europe 
that claims to be civilized. We know perfectly well, that in 
these great American cities to-day the rights and the welfare of 
the whole people are almost never dominant. We know per- 
fectly well that any great measure which is brought up for con- 
sideration or treatment is rarely treated on its merits. We know 
perfectly well that, if a man has a political " pull," if he belongs 
to some powerful and wealthy corporation, he is likely to get 
what he wants, whatever may become of the rights of the people 
at large. We know that business principles, that economy, that 
justice, are every day trampled down in the interest of persons, 
in the interest of parties, in the interest of corporations. I re- 
peat, there are few worse governed cities in the civilized world. 
I question if there are any as badly governed as are some of our 
great cities. This sort of thing cannot go on forever. This is 
not only true of our cities, it is true of some of our states, where 
it is a childlike delusion to suppose that the people really govern. 
You know that the United States Senate is made up, to a very 
dangerous degree, of men who are not sent there because they 
are wise, not sent there because they are good, not sent there be- 
cause they are statesmen or because they care for the interests of 
the country. They are sent there because they have money 
enough to open the way, and for no other reason under heaven. 
This sort of thing cannot go on and public prosperity continue. 

What is the cause of certain things that threaten us ? I will 
discuss for a few moments four types of the ballot which contain 
within themselves dangers against which we need to guard our- 
selves, and the right treatment of which contains the cure so far 
as possible for these dangers. First, there is the ignorant ballot. 
I think we have made a terrible blunder in this country in ad- 
mitting such large masses of ignorance to the ballot box. I think, 
for example, that, under whatever grand philanthropic, humani- 
tarian impulse it may have been done, it was a terrible mistake 
to admit masses of utterly uneducated and uncivilized black 
men to the rights of the ballot. J)o not misunderstand me. I 
would light for the rights, for the political equality, of the blacks, 
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if necessary. But I mean we have confmitted the blunder of 
supposing that twenty centuries of long and laborious civilization 
could be leaped in twenty years; that you could take a man 
from the lower range of barbarism, and by putting a ballot in 
his hand lift him over those twenty centuries to the level of 
civilization. What we ought to have done, I think, was to have 
held out the ballot to the black man as a reward of merit, giving 
every intelligent black man the ballot, and offering it to every 
unintelligent one just as fast as he made himself intelligent 
enough to wield it safely. We do not remember that ignorance 
may be more dangerous than rascality. The rascal may see what 
is for his interest, and vote that way; an ignorant man votes 
without any guide, and the chances are that he votes wrongly. 
No man ought to have the right to vote in this country unless he 
is intelligent enough, not only to read and write, but to under- 
stand the underlying principles of our government, and what 
makes the difference between this government and those that 
have preceded it, and gone down under the advancing forces of 
the world's civilization. We cannot go back — we cannot take 
the ballot out of the hands of those who have received it ; but I 
believe we should begin to fight to have restriction used from 
this time forward which shall prevent the accession to the ranks 
of the voting people of this country of any more irresponsible 
ignorance. Then we can trust to Providence and to death ; 
ignorance will die out after a while if we do not create any more, 
and the government will at last come into the hands of those 
who know what it means to vote. 

There is another kind of vote that w r e need to guard against 
in this country. That is the foreign vote, the vote of those who 
come here and who do not understand our language and do not 
know what our country is. We are suffering as a country from 
what I may call a terrible indigestion. We have received great 
masses of ignorant people from all parts of the world, and we 
have allowed them to come here so fast that we have not been 
able to turn them into Americans. Henry Ward Beecher on a 
certain occasion years ago, when he was arguing in favor of let- 
ting any people come here as fast as they might, said that, when 
an elephant bites off a branch of a tree and swallows it, the ele- 
phant does not turn into a tree — the tree turns into an elephant. 
But if you let the elephant try to swallcrw a whole tree or a whole 
forest, there will be no assimilation, and the elephant will die. 
That has been the trouble with us. We have been trying to 
swallow a foreign element more rapidly than we can digest it. 
In Chicago to-day — I speak of it only as an illustration — great 
masses of the population have not become Americanized. In 
that city whole squads of men are marched to the polls by some 
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man whose headquarters is a grog-shop ; and these men cannot 
speak three sentences of intelligent English, and have no more 
idea of the polity of the United States and what it stands for 
than they have of the geography of the back side of the moon. 
This is not only a blunder — it is a crime against everything that 
is sacred in American civilization. I believe we ought to restrict 
immigration, and not let it come any faster than we can Ameri- 
canize it. Let it come as fast as we can do that. I do not care 
if the whole world comes here, if we can turn them into Ameri- 
cans. We need to restrict immigration along the lines of that 
principle. 

Then I would have another thing done. I would not have 
any foreigner naturalized until he can speak and read our lan- 
guage, and until he has been here long enough to breathe the 
American atmosphere. For example, think of what has been 
taking place in the state of Wisconsin. A struggle for life and 
death in that state has been going on as to whether the children 
in public schools shall learn the English language. American 
citizens who cannot speak our tongue, who cannot read our 
history, who have no way of understanding what this country 
stands for! 

There is another thing we need to guard against. I do not 
like to hear this talk about the Scandinavian vote, the German 
vote, the Italian vote, the Irish vote. There ought to be no vote 
in this country except the American vote. Here is a political 
party or a number of newspapers catering to the German vote. 
What right. have we to have a German vote in America? What 
right have we to have an Irish vote? What right to have any- 
thing but an American vote ? Until you get ready to be Ameri- 
can, do not touch a ballot; and, when you are American, stop 
talking about any other kind of vote except our own. 

There is another kind of ballot which is a constant menace 
against which we need to guard. That is the religious ballot. 
No man ought to be allowed to wield the ballot in this country 
unless his oath of allegiance to the United States is regarded in 
his innermost heart and conscience as superior to any other 
allegiance on the face of the earth. If any man places his reli- 
gious opinions above his citizenship, he has no business to be a 
citizen, if that is his interpretation of what it means to be reli- 
gious. Whether it be a Methodist fighting for a particular way 
of keeping Sunday, whether it be a Catholic owing superior alle- 
giance to the Pope and the Vatican, whether it be a Presbyterian 
trying to get the name of God into the Constitution, or whatever 
it may be, — any man who does not regard his allegiance to his 
country and her welfare as supreme over all considerations when 
he has a ballot in his hand, has no busiuess to touch the ballot. 
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He is a traitor to his country. I do not care if he betrays it to 
his conception of God, he is a traitor just the same ; for, from 
the point of view of the citizen, the one supreme interest over 
everything else is the welfare of the country. 

So much for the kind of ballot we need to fight for. We can- 
not go back, I suppose. You cannot induce people who already 
have the ballot to vote to give it up. But we can strive for 
recognition of these principles now and henceforth; and then 
perhaps we shall be able to outgrow and slough off the evils 
with which we have overloaded ourselves and which threaten to 
sink us. 

With this one restriction, I am in favor of woman suffrage. I 
am not ready to vote to give the ballot to every woman, because 
I would begin with every new thing we do to recognize this 
principle. I am in favor of giving the ballot to every intelligent 
woman who is capable of seeing what the ballot means and is 
able to wield it for good. There ought to be in voting no dis- 
tinction in regard to color, nationality, religion or sex, but one 
absolute condition of intelligence and devotion to the welfare of 
the country. 

I wish to call your attention to one other thing. I shall not 
be able to go into it with any elaboration or detail. I refer to 
the signs of industrial unrest. We may laugh as we please at 
" Coxey's Army," but it is a symptom. Symptoms as they ap- 
pear on the surface may seem slight enough ; but they mean 
always internal disturbance, they mean the possibility of diseases 
that may threaten the vitals. We are passing through a great 
industrial period of turmoil and unrest. The tendency every- 
where is to the accumulation of business powers in the hands of a 
few. The small dealer is dying out, is becoming absorbed in 
larger corporations. As an extreme illustration of what this 
thing may come to, it is true to say that the whole earth to-day 
is practically dependent for its oil supply upon the two great 
corporations who have condescended to divide the world be- 
tween themselves. This is the tendency in every depart- 
ment of business. Perhaps you will be surprised when I say 
that not only can we not help this, but that I, for one, would 
not help this if I could. I believe the tendency is in the right 
direction. I believe that God has not quite forgotten His world; 
that He is still here, taking a hand in managing human affairs. 
I believe that this tendency will go on until it reaches the ex- 
treme limit; and at last, to the surprise of those who have not 
studied human tendencies, it will blossom out into cooperation. 

I do not expect any sudden change. This is a universe gov- 
erned in accordance with the laws of universal evolution, not a 
universe governed by cataclysms and revolutions, except when 
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people do not keep up with the order of affairs. I believe that 
tentatively, here and there, in favorable places, there will be a 
tendency, as the years go by, towards a control of the business 
affairs of the world on the part of the people for the interest of 
the people. And I believe that ultimately this will mean shorter 
hours, will mean leisure for all, will mean comfort for all. I 
believe I am talking with entire sanity and within the limits of 
that which is perfectly possible. The time will come — and it 
will come right along the lines of present growth and progress — 
when men shall have a little leisure to think and read and culti- 
vate any taste for art they may possess, to become acquainted 
with their families, and to develop the higher sides of their 
natures. I believe that what you and I need to do to help on 
this condition of affairs is not to obstruct the tendencies that are 
going on, but to study them and help them and prevent friction. 

I wish every man and woman who reads this would study a 
little book called "The Social Horizon." It is published by 
Sonnesehein, London. It is anonymous, except that it is by the 
author of u l.ife in our Villages." It is by a man connected 
with one of the London newspapers. He gives the clearest and 
simplest statement of what is roing on in the industrial and 
social world, and of the possible hopeful outcome of it, that I 
have anywhere seen. I wish you would read this book, and 
then try with good heart and hope to help on the tendencies that 
work for a higher civilization. Because I believe in God, I 
believe in the future of humanity. I do not believe that this 
world has been going wrong from the first, or that it is going 
wholly wrong now. I believe that we are capable of moulding 
and shaping conditions, and that humanity is going forward. 

Only one point more. During this great change there must be 
much suffering ; every birth-throe means a pain ; yet it means 
the beginning of a new life. While we are going on, then, to 
this new condition of affairs, what shall we do ? I want to call 
your attention to a movement all over this country that I look to 
with a good deal of hope, because I trust that it can relieve and 
help the conditions while we are going through these changes. 
Some of you may know that there is already organized a body 
which calls itself a Union for Practical Progress. Statesmen, 
merchants, novelists, poets, prominent men of every class of citi- 
zens in our great cities, are becoming interested in it, and are 
becoming members of this union. The aim is to have an or- 
ganization in every city, in every town, of this country, and then 
to have a national organization. What do its promoters propose 
to effect? They are having lecturers sent all over the country. 
They are writing and distributing tracts and leaflets all over the 
land. They are appealing to the pulpits with wonderful succe^. 
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One part of their scheme is something like this. They select 
some important matter of interest, some topic that ought to be 
considered, some phase of practical social or industrial reform, 
and then, according to a plan which has been partially carried out, 
all the ministers in every denomination in every large city of the 
country will speak on that great theme on the same Sunday in 
the year, so that a great universal blow is struck for the welfare 
of men. What kind of topics are they discussing? The tene- 
ment-house evil, for example. Every man who studies the 
matter at all knows that the mean, dirty rookery that is not fit 
for human beings to inhabit is the best kind of property you can 
have in a great city. We are learning a lesson with great hope 
in it. Men in New York and a woman in Boston, from purely 
philanthropic motives, have constructed tenement houses of a 
model character, and have found them good investments. There 
can be no decent life, no intellectual life, no hope for industry, 
while three or four families — men, women, and children — 
drunken and sodden, are packed in one room, the children grow- 
ing up breathing an atmosphere like that, and we standing by 
and expecting them to become respectable citizens. 

That is one evil they are attacking. Another is child labor. 
You know, if you stop to. think of it a moment, that you cannot 
have a child engaged in hard labor, making money for the sup- 
port of the family so that it has not any time to learn, without 
making it impossible for it to grow up a decent citizen. 

Then another evil is the sweating system, which means an at- 
tempt to grind down the workman to the very lowest point of 
wages upon which he can live, and to have work done in dirty 
tenements where there are germs of disease threatening the pub- 
lic welfare in every direction. Men and women, when they go 
shopping, are frequently very glad because they have struck a 
bargain ; and yet do you know that these bargains generally 
mean that you are wearing or ornamenting yourselves with the 
heart's blood of somebody ? It means that somebody is working 
for wages upon which no decent, honest person can live. I do 
not say that you shall not invest in bargains because this is true, 
for your declining to purchase something that is cheap will not 
secure the perfect condition of things ; but I want you to under- 
stand what it means, and, when the opportunity comes to strike 
it a death blow, I want you to do it. 

Another one of the things which this Union for Practical 
Progress is fighting is the saloon evil. I will be perfectly frank 
with you. I am not a total abstainer myself : I am not a regular 
drinker, either. I do not believe that the world's salvation is 
coming along those lines. If I had my way, I would not inter- 
fere with what a man chooses to eat or to drink at his own table 
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and with his own family; but you ought to know that the saloon, 
as it exists, whatever your belief or practice may be, is a threat 
day and night to intelligence and honesty and political life, to 
industrial prosperity, to everything that is dear to our hearts in 
our grand, noble land. There ought to be some way, there is 
some way, by which people who believe this can unite to limit 
this evil, and prevent its spread, and perhaps by and by wipe it 
out altogether. I have been hoping that in this commonwealth 
we would have sense enough to try that system * which has been 
presented before the legislature this winter, and see whether it 
would not accomplish something. It has one grand merit. It 
ceases under that system to be for the personal pecuniary interest 
of any man to sell liquor ; and is not right here, in the selfishness 
of men who wish to make money, the root of the saloon power? 
Such, then, are some of the things that we can help on by our 
interest, by our intelligent discussion and effort, while the great 
changes of the country are going on under the larger providence 
of God. Are we not engaged in religious work when we are 
fighting this great fight of faith? What is religious work? 
What is the difference between the religions of the world? 
Every single religion under the broad heaven claims that the 
thing it lives for is to help men and women into right relations 
with God, into right relations with each other ; to help men and 
women to be true and just and loving and faithful. The differ- 
ences between the different religions are merely differences as to 
methods of doing this; every one of them claims to have the 
same great end. We then, when we are striving to attain these 
results are engaged in the highest and grandest of all religious 
work. We are trying to make men and women what they ought 
to be ; we an trying to build here on earth the ideal republic. 
When we shall have succeeded in establishing the ideal republic, 
we shall find that we have built and have become citizens of the 
citv of God. 



* The Norwegian aystein. 
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PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 



BY SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOT, M. D. 



In the last article we gave many opinions and cases from 
eminent authorities, proving the truth of prenatal influence/ 
We are now prepared to give illustrations showing how de- 
sirable qualities may be imparted to the future offspring 
through this great force, and how undesirable ones may be 
guarded against. The reason that sueh illustrations are not 
more glaringly frequent, and that so many cases are on 
record of physical deformity, similar to those given in the 
last article, is obvious. The bodily defect is apparent at the 
birth of the child; the mental defect or mental quality of 
whatever kind, is obvious only at a later period, and by that 
time the various causes of mental distress, of mental work or 
of the mental states, whatever they have been, during the 
gestation of that child, have probably been forgotten ; so 
that while it may be said there are few, none at all perhaps, 
who are not more or less affected by prenatal influence, they 
are necessarily few whose peculiarities, tendencies and 
idiosyncrasies can be accounted for. 

The following cases, carefully selected from well-known 
authors, from prominent physicians and from my own prac- 
tice, will illustrate how the laws of prenatal influence may 
be taken advantage of to better future generations. 

The case of Napoleon Bonaparte affords an interesting 
illustration. His natural inclination for war while still a 
mere child was remarkable. The subject was ever in his 
mind, he was constantly talking of it and anxiously looking 
forward to the time when he could enter upon a military 
life. When he was only a few years old he delighted in 
thunder storms ; he loved to hear the peals of thunder and 
to see the lightning. This tendency was so strong that 
sometimes it was impossible to induce him to seek shelter 
during a storm; instead, he would expose himself to the 
elements, delighting in their fury. Although he had four 
brothers none of them ever displayed any fondness for war 
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while young, nor at any time marked military ability. This 
remarkable instinct for war is accounted for as follows. 
Napoleon's mother was surrounded with scenes of battle — 
skirmishes and quick marches, during the months preceding 
his birth. She accompanied her husband on horseback upon 
a military campaign, and moreover deeply interested herself 
in strategy and the arts of war. She thus conferred upon 
her son a love of conquest and a military genius before which 
all Europe trembled for many years. 

Robert Burns is another noteworthy instance of remarka- 
ble genius imparted through prenatal influence. His mother 
was of cheerful disposition, though in humble and often 
pinched circumstances. She had an excellent memory for 
old songs and ballards, and she sang them constantly as she 
went about her household duties. By the constant exercise 
of this order of mental faculties, she conferred upon her 
eldest son a degree of ability which she herself did not 
possess. 

M. A. de FrariSre has given some interesting cases, illus- 
trating how musical talent has been conferred on the off- 
spring as a result of the mother cultivating this talent in 
herself during gestation. He has also given examples in 
which the parent or parents were possessed of marked 
musical talent, but who had children of no musical ability, 
as the mother was not exercising her musical faculties during 
the time she was pregnant. The value of these cases from 
this writer is enhanced by his having personal knowledge 
of each. 

The first case is that of Luigi Ricci, who on August 15, 
1861, when he was only eight years old, directed the singers 
at the Basilique de San Guisto, at Trieste, where they per- 
formed a mass of his own composition. The church was 
crowded. In an account of Luigi, written at Boulogne, the 
writer says, — 

Every one in the town attributes the precocious musical intelli- 
gence of the little Luigi to the exceptional position in which the 
mother found herself while enceinte. 

Wolfgang Mozart was another notable instance of latent 
musical talent, as was also the daughter of Madame Borghi- 
Mamo. M. de Frariere says that in each of these children 
the wonderful display of musical genius is accounted for 
by the mother exercising her musical talents and being sur- 
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rounded by musical people during her pregnancy. He goes 
on to say: — 

I learn from the brother of the celebrated "Wolfgang, who died at 
Milan, and who, by the way, had no disposition for music, that their 
mother had cultivated music during the early years of her married 
life, but that she had afterwards abandoned it and even taken a dis- 
like to it after her first two accouchements. Then this brother was 
born under the latter influence, and he had no musical talent. 

In regard to the little daughter of Madame Borghi-Mamo, 
the Journal le Nord, Nov. 14, 1859, contained the following 
lines: — 

The little daughter of Madame Borghi-Mamo, three or four years 
of age, already displays a decided talent for music. It is wonderful 
to hear this virtuose en herbe, who has never received a lesson, as 
you may imagine, sing from one end to the other the part of 
Rosine from having heard it practised. She reproduces with her 
little crystal voice all the turns, all the elegances and all the most 
delicate expressions and flourishes. No shade of the impersonation 
escapes this miniature Rosine. At the time when Madame Borghi- 
Mamo was enceinte j she sang constantly; she even sang on the very 
eve of the day on which they could print that mother and child were 
doing well. 

Zerah Colborn (born in Cabot, Vt., Sept. 1, 1804, died 
March 2, 1840) was a prodigy in arithmetical calculation. 
At six years of age lie manifested such powers of computa- 
tion as to astonish the learned world. Questions in multi- 
plication of five places of figures, reduction, rule of three, 
compound fractions and obtaining factors of large numbers, 
were answered with accuracy and with marvellous quickness. 
Among the questions propounded to him on his visit at 
Harvarji College were the following : How many days and 
hours in 1811 years ? His answer, given in twenty seconds, 
was 661,015 days, 15,864,360 hours. How many seconds 
in eleven years? The answer, given in four seconds, was 
346,896,000. The reason for this remarkable arithmetical 
talent was that a few months before his birth, his mother, 
who had never been taught arithmetic, had on her mind for 
a day and a night a puzzling question as to how many yards 
of cloth a given amount of yarn which she had would make. 
To a person understanding arithmetic this would be a simple 
problem, but she had to do it by a mental process, without 
rule, and this extraordinary effort on her part was organized 
in her child and made him a genius in mental arithmetic. 
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The following case, with the facts of which we were con- 
versant, will show how business ability may be conferred. 
The family of H. was an old and distinguished one, yet 
in all their history there was not one member of it who had 
any marked business ability, although renown in various 
professions was attained by many. In the present genera- 
tion, however, there is one who is possessed of excellent 
business capacity. This tendency showed itself in early 
years, and so strong was the latent force that he overcame 
the most serious obstacles in his commercial career, and is 
now considered a man of unusual business ability. The 
reason for this was that his mother, although a most unprac- 
tical woman, had her attention constantly diverted to busi- 
ness matters of serious importance, during the time she was 
pregnant with him. Not only was the mother a very unprac- 
tical, unbusiness-like woman, but the father, as well as a 
large family of brothers and sisters, was the same to a de- 
gree which unfitted him entirely for any position requiring 
much business capacity. 

In the case of Mrs. R., personally known to the writer, 
there was manifested early in life an unusual literary ten- 
dency, almost uncontrollable, that took the special direction 
of dietetics and health reform. This is accounted for by her 
relatives in the following way : Her father was a physician 
and during the time her mother was pregnant with her, was 
engaged in writing lectures on hygienic subjects, and the 
mother took a great interest in his work, acting the part of 
home critic, assisting him in every way she could. 

Two cases which occurred in the family of Dr. S., dean 

of Medical College, relate especially to adaptability to 

the medical and legal professions and were told by him in 
person to the writer. One of his sons was a born doctor, and 
it was attributed to the mother during this son's gestation 
devoting much of her attention to medical subjects. It 
might be claimed by some that this talent was inherited 
from the father. This cannot be said, however, of another 
son, who took little interest in medical subjects, but was 
naturally adapted to the bar. Dr. S. stated that this was 
owing to the mother, when pregnant with this son, spending 
much of her time studying legal questions. 

Dr. Edward Garraway cites the following case * : — 

* British Medical Journal, lsw. 
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A lady of refined taste was in the habit of sitting before a group 
of statuary, with one little figure of which she was greatly enamored. 
This was a Cupid reposing, his cheek resting on the back of his hand. 
When her baby was born, his resemblance in form and feature to the 
little Cupid was at once striking. On seeing him the next day in his 
cradle, I perceived he had assumed the precise attitude of the statu- 
ette — the cheek upon the back of the hand; and this position he 
invariably, and of course involuntarily, adopted during sleep not only 
throughout infancy, but up to advanced boyhood, when I lost sight 
of him. 

The following case is cited by Dr. Britton : — 

Some time since we met with a youth who had finely moulded 
limbs and a symmetrical form throughout. His mother has a large, 
lean, attenuated frame, that does not offer so much as a single sug- 
gestion of the beautiful. The boy is doubtless indebted for his fine 
form to the presence of a beautiful French lithograph in his mother's 
sleeping apartment, which presented for her contemplation the fault- 
less form of a naked child. 

We have other such cases which we would like to give 
but space forbids their admission here. Some of the most 
interesting were given by the following physicians: — Dr. R. 
Osgood Mason, through Dr. M. K. Bowers,* K. N. Fenwick, 
A. M., M. D.,f Dr. A. Newton, Dr. J. Adams and Dr. 

Williams.^ 

The following case is an impressive one. I knew all the 
circumstances and can vouch for every detail. Other physi- 
cians besides myself were connected with the case, and can 
testify as to every circumstance in connection with it. 
Among them were Dr. J. Adams, Dr. J. B. Hall and Dr. C. 
S. Elliot. The case is that of a child with an unusually 
good physique, born under adverse circumstances. The 
mother had a particularly weak digestion, and when she was 
five weeks pregnant with this child was taken with the most 
violent nausea and vomiting. For ten weeks it was irre- 
sistible. At times she had to be fed artificially as her 
stomach rejected everything. After this period of sickness 
she recovered partially, although she was never free from 
indigestion during the entire period of gestation. She was 
strongly urged to exert every effort to insure the good 
physique of her child, as her own was so frail. This she 
was most anxious and determined to do, and exerted all her 
force of will in the effort. From this time until the child's 

• Knc York Medical liecord, 1891, Vol. xl. 
t Xew York Medical liccord, Oct. 17, 1891. 
i St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, December, 1881. 
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birth — five months and a half — she did all in her power to 
exert a favorable influence over her child. She lived only 
on the simplest kind of food, following out the diet, hygienic 
laws, system of bathing, dress and, as far as she could, the 
exercising and all the other instructions as laid down in the 
chapter on "Hygiene of Pregnancy," in JEdoeology. The 
result was that when the child was born, instead of being a 
puny, wailing little sufferer, as many expected, it was strong 
and vigorous. She was a most unusually healthy child; was 
a perfect sleeper — never kept the nurse awake one hour at 
night after the first three months — and as she grew older 
she grew more sturdy. When I last saw her, at the age of 
two years and two months, she was as perfect a specimen 
of a healthy child as I ever met. Her father (as well as her 
mother) is one whose digestion is naturally weak. 

It has been noted that among the Italian peasantry, un- 
lettered and uncultured as they are, the thoughtful features 
of the Madonna are often easily recognized in the faces of 
the children. Nor is this to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that almost every religious edifice in that 
country is provided with beautiful representations of the 
Virgin, and when we recall the intense adoration of the 
image which is dominant in the Italian woman's soul. 

Dr. William R. Lowman, in an article entitled " Resume* 
on Maternal Impressions," published in the Medical Record, 
Aug. 17, 1889, says: " Observers of large experience with the 
illegitimate say that the mental suffering of the disgraced 
mother reacts on the children, arrests development, produces 
mental deficiency, or in after years, even though under the 
best moral care, the offspring oftentimes follows the mother 
in a life of sin. The sins of the parents shall be visited on 
the offspring, and this law of impression is the means of 
transmissal." 

This scarcely admits of a doubt, but at the same time it 
is not necessary that a father or mother should live what is 
known as a " life of sin " in order that their child should be 
of a perverted sensual nature, as the following case will 
show; and who cannot recall such cases, even among the 
most moral people? Mr. and Mrs. R. M., most refined 
people of the highest standing, have a daughter naturally 
bright and attractive, but whose dissolute life is a great 
cause of sorrow to them. The heartbroken mother, like 
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many another if the truth were known, told the writer that 
she and her husband blamed themselves for it as a result of 
over-indulgence during pregnancy. 

H. Pendleton, author of "Parents' Guide," is authority 
for the following case: — 

Mrs. A. was a melancholy instance of strength of mind perverted 
to selfish ends. Ambitious of power and influence, she was un- 
scrupulous in the means by which they were obtained. Owing to 
her plausibility and pertinacity, she once was elected to an office of 
trust in a benevolent society of which she was a member. This was 
a situation of great temptation to one whose selfish sentiments pre- 
dominated, as the event proved; for at the expiration of a year she 
was dismissed under the imputation of having appropriated a portion 
of the funds of the society to her own use. During the year in 
which she held this office, Mrs. A. gave birth to a daughter, whose 
first characteristic manifestations were a marked tendency to theft. 

The author of the last case is also authority for the 
following, and it illustrates well the evils on the child's side 
of attempting to produce abortion : — 

The lovely Louisa M. , an intimate friend of the writer, remarkable 
for her good sense and kindness of disposition, at the age of twenty- 
five married a man of superior abilities, enjoying the advantages of 
an ample fortune and the best society. Their residence was charm- 
ingly situated, overlooking a noble river, great extent and variety of 
country, and surrounded by many beautiful objects of nature. The 
interior arrangements comprehended all that was desirable in the 
way of literature and the arts; noted, also, as the abode of hospi- 
tality and the kindliest feelings. Thus situated, their children were 
born under the most happy influences — were beautiful, bright, and 
some of them highly talented. At the age of thirty-eight the mother 
ceased bearing children, and felt happy at the thought of being at 
length free from the confinement attending the cares of infancy. 
This state of things continued for a few years, but was unexpectedly 
changed by symptoms- of pregnancy. This was a most unwelcome 
prospect for one who had entered into the dissipations of fashionable 
life, and was determined in future to enjoy and not suffer. To avoid 
the approaching calamity, various means were resorted to, but were 
unsuccessful. After much discontent and repining a girl was born, 
inheriting a large portion of the unhappy, repining and bitter temper 
which possessed the mother for months previous to her birth. The 
attempt to violate the laws of the Creator in this instance has been 
most signally punished, for in the perverse, rebellious spirit and 
cloudy brow of her unhappy daughter, the mother now recognizes 
the temper in which she so imprudently indulged during her preg- 
nancy. 

The great harm to the child of attempting abortion, if 
unsuccessful, can readily be seen. The case of Guiteau, the 
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assassin of President Garfield, illustrates this. It will be 
found with others of its kind, in the part on " Limitation of 
Offspring" in -zEdusology. While abortion is undoubtedly 
wrong from a moral, physiological and legal standpoint, the 
prevention of conception, on the other hand, is equally, 
undoubtedly right when for different reasons children are 
not desired and when there are simple, harmless, hygienic, 
yet entirely effectual, methods of preventing conception; and 
every parent or prospective parent should be informed as to 
their proper use. 

The next case is that of a child whose amiable disposition 
is unequalled by that of any I have ever met with among 
the young or old. He was the younger of two boys, aged 
six and eight at the time my attention was called to them. 
In 1890 first one and then the other of these boys was 
stricken down with scarlet fever complicated with diphtheria. 
For several weeks I was constantly in attendance upon 
them. I saw them at all times and under all conditions and 
had ample opportunity for noting their different character- 
istics. The younger boy was the most amiable, cheerful 
child I had ever known. If he could speak at all he would 
always greet me pleasantly and, when necessary, would go 
through the most trying ordeals without the least complaint 
or murmur. He was not only amiable with me but with the 
nurse, his mother and those around him. He was beloved 
by all who knew him, and from his parents I learned he was 
so at all times; his mother's own words were, "He is the 
sunshine of my life." He was not what could, in any way, 
be termed a goody-goody, submissive child, but a bright, active, 
merry little fellow. From his mother I learned the follow- 
ing history. When she was pregnant with him, an old 
school-mate, to whom she was veiy much attached, visited 
her. They used to go over the old times of their childhood 
days. The friend was very jolly and witty, and, as the 
mother expressed it, "a jolly time we had. I would laugh 
by the hour over the stories R. would tell, and we were con- 
stantly in a state of merriment. When we were not together 
I would often laugh to myself when I thought of the good 
times we had." It is not to be wondered at that her boy 
should have such a lovely disposition. It was purely a 
matter of accident, as the mother had no idea of the influence 
she had over her child while yet unborn; although it is to 
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this mighty influence, and this alone, that her child's disposi- 
tion was due. The other boy was of a quiet, retiring dispo- 
sition — a book worm — and like his father, who was sullen 
and morose, by no means a favorite with his associates; while 
the mother was of an even disposition. 

Would that all mothers could be so situated during the 
most critical period of a child's life! Even if a woman has to 
sacrifice other things — her pleasure as well — it is nothing 
more than should be expected of her. What are nine months 
of a little self-denial compared with years of tiresome toil 
with a fretful, peevish child ; and can a few months of the 
mother's life be compared to the lifelong happiness and 
success of her child, and that of future generations ? 

There are times, of course, when an expectant mother is 
surrounded by circumstances not the most favorable, which 
she may not be able to control; or she may be abnormally 
irritable and morbid at this time. But she should not allow 
this to work to her child's detriment, for if she will only 
struggle against it, even if not altogether successful, her 
child will certainly reap the benefit. How many cases there 
are where mothers have been in an unhappy state of mind 
during pregnancy, yet who have had amiable, cheerful 
children, because they consciously or unconsciously fought 
against it. 

We have many more illustrations, but it would be impos- 
sible to give them here ; for further cases we must refer to 
iEdoeology. 

In the "above cases we have seen instances where parents 
entirely lacking in any special talent have had the most 
gifted children. Nor was this due to education, for in 
nearly every instance this latent talent developed itself 
strongly in early life. That the cultured and able minded 
have children entirely wanting in their parents' good quali- 
ties, is a well-known fact. There are cases where the chil- 
dren possessed beauty of face and form, the parents of whom 
were entirely devoid of it ; we have also seen that through 
prenatal influence a child can be almost perfect in physique 
and constitution whose parents are far from being so. We 
have seen instances where virtuous, refined parents have had 
the most depraved children ; where those of happy disposition 
have had the most unhappy children ; and where those not 
remarkable for they* amiability have had the most amiable 
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and cheerful children. To sum up, we have seen instances 
in which physical, intellectual and moral characteristics have 
been imparted to the offspring of parents who have been 
wanting entirely, or to a great measure, in such attributes, 
and in every instance it has been due to prenatal influence. 
Like two chords strung in unison, if we strike one the other 
vibrates ; so the foetus responds to the maternal tension. 

With the facts before us the following conclusions are 
warranted. 

By the rightly directed use of prenatal influence we are 
able to form and mould the physical, mental and moral 
characteristics of our children. All future parents are under 
a solemn obligation to their Maker, to society and to future 
generations for the physical, intellectual and moral charac- 
teristics they impart to the offspring they bring forth. 

The next and last article of this series will give in detail 
the essentials for a well-born child — what is required of the 
parents, etc.; the physique, intellectual ability and morals 
of the child will be considered; and it will be of vital interest 
to every reader. 
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BY HON. JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 



Under the above heading may be discussed three distinct 
phases of the question : — 

First, The direct or indirect corruption of individuals for 
immediate political results. 

Second^ The control of public sentiment through a subsidized 
literature and other means of public information for the purpose 
of misleading, debauching, moulding and controlling public 
sentiment. 

Thirds In a broader and truer sense we may say that money is 
in politics when it becomes a political question. 

This last view of the subject will be the centre of the present 
discussion. The others are but means to an end in political 
matters. The money question is now in politics to stay until it 
is settled. It came prominently to . the front in the days of 
Jefferson and Jackson, but was overshadowed and pushed aside 
by the slavery question. It was natural that the lash and the 
bloodhound with their noise and uproar should attract public 
attention first, while the serpent escaped observation until later 
times. But at length the serpent in the grass, with his insid- 
ious and deadly processes, has been studied and understood. 
The biting and poisonous qualities of usury have been aptly com- 
pared to the venom of the viper, and the crushing effects of 
currency contraction and falling prices, are well illustrated in 
the merciless constrictions by which the boa prepares his victims 
for consumption. 

The contention at present is well defined. On one side it is 
the determination of the fund holders of the world to adopt for 
money the single gold standard. This means severe and con- 
tinued contraction of money and falling prices for the products 
of labor and the commodities of commerce. It means that the 
bond and mortgage shall be eternal, and that the holders of them 
shall receive on their investments, money twice or thrice as valu- 
able as the money they loaned. It means that labor must pro- 
duce and sell twice as much property to meet the billions of 
monetary obligations of the world as equity demands. In other 
words, it means dangerous accumulations of wealth and power in 
the hands of a favored few, and the most abject and merciless 
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penury ior the wealth producers and tax payers. This is the 
logical and unavoidable outcome of reducing the volume of money 
for the supply of the increasing populations of the world to the 
single gold standard. It is like confining a young and growing 
ox to a stake with a chain of fixed length, allowing him to crop 
no blade of grass beyond the circle marked by his tether, while 
the growth of the animal demands more pasture from day to day 
instead of less. As he walks his hungry rounds, winding up his 
chain about the centre of the contracting circle, his condition 
aptly illustrates the case of the commercial world with a gold- 
basis money, falling prices, increasing bankruptcies, decaying 
industries, idleness of labor, distress of humanity, and muttering 
revolutions in every quarter of the globe. 

Money is the blood of commerce and industry. It is our 
"Prometheus " which brings to earth the heavenly fire for the 
use of men, creating all the civilizing arts and industries. It is 
this precious boon which plants hope in the human breast. 
Without money there can be no civilization. With a decreasing 
volume of money civilization must decline and, if not relieved, 
finally perish. It is this Prometheus of our civilization which it 
is now proposed to bind to the rock of a single scarce and costly 
metal. The manacles are forged, with " Strength " and " Vul- 
can " ready to do the bidding of Jupiter. ^Eschylus, the Greek 
tragedian, pictures the hideous work of binding Prometheus, and 
the reason for it, as follows : — 

Strength. Now Vulcan, to thy task; at Jove's command 

Fix to this high-projecting rock this vain 

Artificer of man ; each massy link 

Draw close, and bind his adamantine chains. 

Thy radiant pride, the fiery flame, that lends 

Its aid to every art, he stole, and bore 

The gift to mortals; for which bold offence 

The gods assign him this just punishment; 

That he may learn to reverence the power 

Of Jove, and moderate his love to man. 

• • • • * 
Vulcan. The manacles are ready, thou mayst see them. 
Strength. Bind them round his hands; with all thy force 
Strike, nail them fast, drive them into the rock. 

• • • * * 
Across his breast draw now this stubborn bar 

Of adamant, fix firm its sharpened point. 

• * * * * 

Downwards with all thy force enring his legs. 

***** 

Strike hard, drive deep their penetrating points. 
Severe his eye who nicely scans these works. 
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Prometheus. I hid from men the foresight of their fate. 

I sent fair hope to inhabit in their hearts. 

* * * * * 

Nay more, with generous zeal I gave them fire; 

***** 
And by it shall give birth to various arts. 

***** 

These arts I taught. And all the secret treasures 
Deep buried in the bowels of the earth, 
Brass, iron, silver, gold, their use to man, 
Are my inventions all; and, in a word, 
Prometheus taught each useful art to man. 

— Potter* 8 sEschylus. 

In addition to this picture, the classical dictionaries tell us that 
Jupiter chained Prometheus so that the vultures might in the 
daytime consume his liver, which was restored each succeeding 
night. And it seems that this is now the plan of the men who 
are striving to bind to a single commodity that indispensable 
agency which has brought comfort and all the civilizing arts into 
the world. They do this because of their avarice, that they may, 
day by day, prey upon and profit by the earnings of toil. 

On the other side, opposed to the gold-standard men, we find 
the friends of civilization, hope and progress. They believe 
money should have a sound and stable basis, far broader and 
safer than gold. They would base all money on the demand for 
payments — on its uses — growing out of the quality of legal 
tender. This is the basis on which the money metals themselves 
rest when used as money. It is the safest of all foundations for 
a " sound and stable money system." Without it there can be 
no sound and safe money of any sort. It is a basis that can 
grow and expand with the increasing demands of commerce. A 
money system on this basis is the Prometheus whirh brings the 
fire of heaven to earth, with its light and warmth, giving life and 
all the civilizing arts to man. 

It was an expansive money which saved the Roman people 
after their defeat at Can me ; which saved the colonies of America 
in their struggle for independence; which saved England in her 
long contest with Napoleon; and which, more recently, saved 
the American Union from dismemberment. These are some of 
the achievements of money founded on the demand for payments, 
arising from the quality of legal tender, in cases where gold and 
gold-basis money had utterly and ingloriously failed. It is this 
necessity of civilization and human progress that the Shylocks 
now desire to abolish. Then as the people, for want of money, 
tramp and die like the ox with diminishing tether, starving for 
want of pasture, the vultures of the money centres can fatten up- 
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on the vitals of their victims, as the vultures of Seythia daily 
devoured the liver of the chained Prometheus in the Grecian 
tragedy. 

There are three points of attack upon an expansive money sys- 
tem: (1) Silver must be demonetized and made unfit for a 
money basis. (2) The legal tender decisions of the Supreme 
Court must be reversed or set aside. (3) The example of the 
long and glorious history of the Bank of Venice must be de- 
stroyed. These points carried, gold remains the only available 
basis for money. This is the Scythian crag to which Prome- 
theus must be bound, helpless, within the reach of the merciless 
vultures of the great money centres. 

(1) Silver must be degraded and demonetized. Then, with all 
the gold in their power, the control of the money, and through 
that the control of the wages of labor and the prices of all prop- 
erty, becomes practicable, and the slavery of the human race com- 
plete. The plan of this conspiracy as respects this country was 
begun early in the seventies. I will not go into details ; the 
story is threadbare. I select a few guiding statements, however, 
as marks of the serpent's trail. 

In 1816, silver was demonetized in England for amounts above 
forty shillings. This was found to be a profit to the creditor 
class. In the course of lime it was determined to make further 
conquests. In 1870 a coinage bill was prepared, it is said, by 
the secretary of the United States treasury. It was introduced 
into Congress, and the discussions, amendments, speeches and 
conferences began. The object was not hidden. It was a fight 
on silver from the beginning. 

On Feb. 9, 1872, Mr. Potter, of New York, said : — 

Then in the next place, this bill provides for the making of changes 
in the legal-tender coin of this country, and for substituting as legal 
tender coin of only one metal instead, as heretofore, of two. — Congres- 
sional Globe, Feb. 9, 187*2, p. 2310. 

On the same day, Mr. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, said : — 

Now, sir, every coin of ours that is not gold is subsidiary. Our silver 
dollar, half dollar, and every other coin that is not gold is subsidiary. 
As gentlemen seem to express surprise at this proposition, I repeat that 
silver coin is subsidiary. .... 

Again, sir, by a mistake in our law it has become impossible to retain 
an American silver dollar in this country, except in collections of curios- 
ities. They would, if coined in considerable numbers, be a source of 
enormous profit to the silver bullion dealers of New York. Let me show 
you. The silver dollar required by our laws is worth three and a half 
cents more than our gold dollar, and is worth seven cents more than two 
half dollars. — Congressional Globe, p. 2:51 1. 

During the same discussion, Mr. Stoughton, of Michigan, 
said : — 
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The silver coins provided for are the dollar — 384 grains troy — the 
half dollar, quarter dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one half, 
one quarter and one tenth of the dollar, respectively; and they are made 
a legal tender for all sums not exceeding five dollars at any one payment. 
The silver dollar, as now issued, is worth for bullion three and one 
quarter cents more than the gold dollar, and seven and one quarter 
cents more than two half dollars. Having a greater intrinsic than 
nominal value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever 
we return to specie payment, and to be used only for manufacture and 
exportation as bullion. . . . 

Much of this difficulty has arisen from the impracticable attempt to 
make the silver coins conform absolutely and intrinsically to the gold 
standard. The office of the silver or " subsidiary " coins is to supply 
the public want for small change. They are made the tokens of value, 
not the value itself, and are designed only for exchange and circulation 
at home, up to, but never in excess of, the requirements of trade. In 
Europe they range from five to ten per cent below the gold standard of 
value, thus paying a seigniorage to the government add preventing their 
exportation. Under our laws, the difference between the nominal and 
real value of silver coins, excepting the silver dollar, is about four per 
cent. — Congressional Globe, pp. 2o08-09. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, chairman of the coinage com- 
mittee, explained the subject more fully, as follows : — 

The bill under consideration is believed to contain all that is valuable 
in existing laws, with such new provisions added as appear necessary, to 
those best acquainted with the subject, for the efficiency and economy of 
the public service in the important department to which it relates. The 
bill was prepared two years ago, and has been submitted to careful and 
deliberate examination. It has the approval of nearly all the mint 
experts of the country, and the sanction of the secretary of the treasury. 
Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer who has given great 
attention to the subject of mints and coinage, after examining the first 
draft of the bill, furnished many valuable suggestions which have been 
incorporated in the bill. 

While the committee take no credit to themselves for the original 
preparation of this bill, they have given to it a most careful considera- 
tion, and have no hesitation in unanimously recommending its passage 
as necessary and expedient. . . . 

Section 16 reenacts the provisions of existing laws, defining silver 
coins and their weights respectively, except in relation to the silver 
dollar, which is reduced in weight from 4124 to 384 grains; thus making 
it a subsidiary coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomina- 
tion, to secure its concurrent circulation with them. The silver dollar 
of 412i grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater 
than its nominal value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, 
and is melted by manufacturers of silver-ware. It docs not circulate 
now in commercial transactions with any country, and the convenience 
of those manufacturers in this respect can better be met by supplying 
small stamped bars of the samo standard, avoiding the useless expense 
of coining the dollar for that purpose. The coinage of the half dime 
is discontinued for the reason that its place is supplied by the copper 
nickel five-cent piece, of which a large issue has been made, and which, 
by the provisions of the act .authorizing its issue, is redeemable in 
United States currency. — Congressional Globe, pp. 2304-00. 

Further along in the progress of the bill it was amended and 
greatly changed. On Feb. 12, 1873, it became a law. It 
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authorized the coinage of the trade dollars and the subsidiary 
coins. They were made lawful money in amount of five dollars 
in one payment. The standard silver dollar was not mentioned. 
But in June, 1874, by a revision of the laws on coinage, all of 
our silver coins, including the standard silver dollar, were 
deprived of their legal-tender quality in amounts above five 
dollars. After that came the law of 1876, depriving the trade 
dollar of the legal-tender quality; the law of 1878, restoring the 
standard dollar as lawful money in all payments; and the law of 
1879, making the halves, quarters and dimes lawful money in 
amounts not exceeding ten dollars in one payment. The laws of 
1878 and 1890 provided for the limited coinage of silver dollars; 
but the law of 1893, passed at the special session of the Fifty- 
third Congress, was intended to stop the further coinage of the 
standard silver dollar in this country. Several countries in 
Europe have passed through experiences like our own. 

(2) The second step is a vigorous war on the right of Congress 
to issue legal-tender paper, and on the Supreme Court decisions 
declaring that right. The war commenced as far back as 1884, 
and has been quietly pushed ever since. I have on my table a 
little book written by Mr. J. K. Upton, banker, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury during the administration of President 
Arthur, with an introduction by Mr. Edward Atkinson. It is 
entitled "Money in Politics." I quote as follows (pp. 169, 
170): — 

The court holds that in the issue of notes Congress has such power as 
accords with the usage of sovereign governments, and that the power of 
impressing upon these bills or notes the quality of being a legal tender 
in the payment of private debts was a power universally understood to 
belong to sovereignty in Europe and America at the time of the framing 
and adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 

No such omnipotent power was ever claimed for Congress by the 
most ultra Federalist in the early days of the republic, as that conceded 
to it by this court, and measures looking to a reversal of the decisions 
of the court by an amendment to the Constitution expressly prohibiting 
to Congress such powers, have already been introduced in that body. 
Such an amendment will, in time, doubtless, become a part of the 
organic law of the land. Meanwhile the sacredncss of contracts, the 
stability of wealth, the success of business enterprises, and the pros- 
perity of the whole country, must depend upon the integrity of that 
body, whose actions have too often been the result of successful log- 
rolling, or have been dictated by a political caucus. 

Thirty years ago, this same court decided that the negro had no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect, and only four years 
of bloody war reversed that decision. The pending amendment to the 
Constitution, reversing the legal-tender decision of the same court, 
should be vigorously pressed to adoption in season to prevent, not 
another war, but national disgrace and bankruptcy. 

Mr. Atkinson, in his introduction to the book, levies war on 
the general legal tender for money, as follows (pp. 19, 20) : — 
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It is singular that the attention of very few persons is ever drawn to 
the fact that in international commerce there is no statute of legal tender, 
and cannot be; hence that all international transactions are settled by 
the weight of the various metals, chiefly in the pound sterling, which is 
simply a name for a given number of grains of gold. 

It would be very interesting and instructive if some one learned in 
the law would investigate and explain the first conception of an act of 
legal lender. Its modern purpose is twofold. First, to perpetuate the 
exidenco that one party to a contract has made an effort to comply with 
its terms according to his understanding of it. This could be accom- 
plished in many different ways. The second function of a legal-tender 
act is one which has been perverted by legislation and by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, even to the full extent of a declaration 
of the court that it is within the power of a legislative body to coin paper 
iuto money and to make the promise of a dollar, carrying no obligation 
for its performance, equal to the coin itself in the discharge of a 
contract. 

This is perhaps the logical outcome of a series of acts of legislation 
which must have originally been born in fraud and bred in corruption. 
This function of an act of legal tender must, in the nature of things, 
have originated in the act of a despotic power, conceived for the purpose 
of forcing the acceptance of a debased coinage in the liquidation of 
debts, in order to steal the property of the people without their 
knowledge. 

In reply to the position that there is no statute of legal tender 
in international commerce, it may be stated that there is no 
statute for collecting debts in international commerce, and that 
there is no international money. All international trade is 
barter, pure and simple. But when we adopt the use of money, 
and enact laws for the collection of debts, then trade is no longer 
barter; things take a more definite shape, and statutes are neces- 
sary to define the rights of parties in the transactions of business. 
When a man owes a debt which is collectible by law, there must 
be some legal definition as to what will lawfully cancel the debt. 
If it be money, then that money must have the quality of paying 
the debt and stopping the legal process. This is the necessity 
which gives origin to the legal-tender quality of money. Lawful 
money is a means of paying debts and lifting mortgages, in cases 
where creditors prefer the property to the money. The concep- 
tion of the act of legal tender came with the use of money, and 
it has been at all times the prerogative of civilized governments 
to enact laws of legal tender. It would be interesting and in- 
structive if Mr. Atkinson would explain how a civilized and 
commercial people could manage their business affairs without 
the law of legal tender for money. 

(3) The last step in the present programme is to destroy the 
example of the history of the Bank of Venice. It is no easy 
matter to overthrow the uniform testimony of six or eight cen- 
turies of authentic history ; yet there is no enterprise too great 
for greed to attempt, aud, in the service of the money pow. , 
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tools and agencies can be had for any work. In a matter of 
literature like this, the work must necessarily be a scholarly one, 
and men who aspire to academic fame must be found and em- 
ployed. A laudable ambition will sometimes stimulate to action 
in cases where bribery, or even the offer of money for legitimate 
work, might be refused. 

The latest and boldest attack made on the history of the Bank 
of Venice is by Prof. Charles F. Dunbar, of Harvard University, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1892. No man 
in his right mind would think of attributing to the professor any 
but the highest and purest motives. When we consider his 
education as a believer in the gold basis for money, and the very 
laudable and innocent ambition for academic honors which nat- 
urally dominates the scholarly mind, a better agent for the work 
which the Shyloeks now have in hand could hardly be found. It 
was but necessary to suggest that there was a new discovery to 
be made in a congenial line of thought, which would parallel in 
importance the discovery of an error in the Copernican theory of 
the universe, and a scholarly mind would at once be fired with 
enthusiasm. Hence, this profound effort for the misleading of 
mankind, by an able writer, without the cost of a cent to the men 
who expect to reap large profits from the labor. 

The disbeliever in the Copernican theory of the solar system 
scouts the idea that this great, heavy earth rests on what appears 
to him intangible nothing, or that it can go dashing through 
space at cannon ball speed with nothing but unseen fiat to curb 
its mad career. He prefers to believe that things are as they, 
seem — that the earth is 11 at ; that it rests on rocks, or on the 
back of a turtle, or on the shoulders of Atlas; not caring to 
inquire as to the support of the rocks, the turtle or the Titan. 
To sustain his materialistic views, he will grasp straw's and 
reject the most irrefragable testimony. Like the professors of 
Padua, he will deny everything and utterly refuse to look 
through the telescope of Galileo, lest his crude notions should be 
disturbed. 

. So the gold-basis men deny the facts of history and embrace 
the most absurd theories, rather than believe that money is a cre- 
ation of law — a device of man — and not a product of nature. 
They admit that non-legal paper may rest on gold, but forget to 
note that gold, as money, rests on law; and that, without law, 
gold is not money. They forget that yold (jets most of its com- 
mercial value from the monetary demand for it — the uses for it 
— created by law ; that, in short, all money, ultimately, like the 
bank funds of Venice, rests on law. 

As to the Bank of Venice, Professor Dunbar enters a general 
denial. He assumes that there was no public bank in Venice 
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prior to the year 1584. In proof of his position, he quotes a law 
of 1619, by the Venetian Senate, which he says established the 
great Banco del Giro, and this he calls the Bank of Venice. He 
also stated (April, 1892), that the subsequent history of that 
bank had not been written. A few months later, however, he 
acknowledged his mistake, admitting that the history of the bank 
since 1619 had been written and ably written. This admission 
proves that Professor Dunbar desires to do what is right, and 
that, though doing important service for the money changers, he 
does it innocently, as did the Jews when they stoned Stephen. 
Is it not fair to say that if the professor overlooked the obvious 
and ably written history of the Bank of Venice after 1619, he 
may also have overlooked at least some portions of the less 
observed history prior to that period? 

The law quoted by Professor Dunbar is dated May 3, 1619, 
and was enacted because of a loan of silver to the republic by 
one Vendramin, amounting, perhaps, to some 500,000 ducats. 
The law provides that the bank officers and employees shall be 
as follows : — 

A journalist with salary per annum of Due. 240 

A comptroller 120 

Two bookkeepers, Due. 240 each 480 

Two assistants with Due. 90 for each 192 

Two examiners with Due. 60 120 

Two assistants with Due. 12 for each 144 

A teller to serve also as cashier 120 

A servant 48 

Due. 1,320 
In all 1,320 ducats. — Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1892, p. 
373. 

That is the entire working force of " the most considerable 
bank in Europe " — " the clearing house of the commercial 
world." It was to do the business of a republic which had been 
for centuries the receptacle of the riches of Europe and the East; 
which had carried the crusaders to Palestine at the rate, some- 
times, of six millions of dollars for a single trip, with return 
cargoes containing the wealth of Asia, the spoils of Constantino- 
ple, and the annual tributes from the emperor of the Greek em- 
pire, which in a single levy amounted to lifted) hundred pounds 
of gold. The story that a dozen persons should do the entire 
work of the one great bank of this powerful and rich government 
is so absurd that the mere mention of it must refute it. And, if 
we eliminate the second copy of bookkeeping, the entire work of 
the bank, including floor sweeping and chores, was to be per- 
formed by ten persons, as mentioned in my second paper on 
"The Bank of Venice." The law indicates the capital of the 
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bank to have been about half a million ducats, which is certainly 
a small amount for the great government bank of the mistress of 
the commercial world. 

Now if the law of 1619 was not the origin of the Bank of 
Venice, it is but fair that I should point out with some certainty 
the actual origin of that institution. I do so most cheerfully. 
Hazlitt's "History of Venice," London edition, 1860, tells us that 
the republic obtained a voluntary loan from citizens in the year 
1160, with the intention of paying it back with interest. But the 
heavy expenses and losses of the war with Constantinople, in 
1171, not only prevented the repayment of that loan, but com- 
pelled another, which took the form of a compulsory levy or 
forced loan. These circumstances and the needs of the govern- 
ment led to the organization of the Chamber of Loans, which 
afterward took the form of a bank with transferable credits for 
the payment of debts. The loan of 1160 by Ziani (the doge), 
and several wealthy citizens amounted to 150,000 marks; equal 
to 300,000 pounds sterling, or £1,500,000. The refunding of this 
loan, and the arrangement for the management of the forced loan 
to cover the expenses of the year 1171, constituted the necessity 
and the foundation for the Chamber of Loans described in Haz- 
litt's history, as follows : — 

It became evident that, unless the government at once took some 
prompt and vigorous step, national bankruptcy would ensue; and that 
was a consummation to which it was impossible to look forward with- 
out extreme regret and alarm. The course which Ziani pursued in this 
emergency, though not altogether without precedent, was sufficiently 
novel and remarkable. By the advice, it is to be presumed, and with 
the consent of the privy council, his serenity determined to make an 
assessment amounting to one per cent on the aggregate property of every 
household; and, in order that the fullest effect might be given to the 
measure, a new office was instituted under the title of the Chamber of 
Loans (Camera deyV Imprestidi), composed of three members who were 
designated the Camerlenyhi del Commune, and whose special duty it was 
to frame a report and keep a register of the means of every person in the 
commune Hable to such assessment. The assessment realized by this 
process was allowed to bear an interest of four per cent, payable half 
yearly in March and September, until a more prosperous aspect of affairs 
should admit the restoration of the principal. The foregoing measure 
was the earliest recourse among the moderns, to that great and impor- 
tant system of funding which became, at a later period, a recognized 
branch of the political economy of nations; and the Bank of Venice was 
the oldest institution of the kind in Europe. — Vol. I., pp. 407-08. 

In addition to the testimony in my second paper on "The Bank 
of Venice," I offer selections from Hazlitt's history, to show the 
magnitude of the Venetian finances and commerce, proving from 
the very nature of things, that there must have been in those 
early days, a governmental "fisc," or "Bank of Venice": — 

It may be remembered that when the emperor Emanuel Oomnenus 
renewed in 1174, the trading charter of the republic, he promised that 
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a sum of 1,500,000 marks (3,000,000 pounds) of silver should be paid in 
periodical installments to the ducal Use, as an equivalent for the losses 
which he had inflicted during a series of years on Venetian commerce. 
Of this large amount Emanuel, himself, discharged only 1,300,000, 
leaving on his demise in 1180 a residue of 200,000 marks (400,000 
pounds), payable by his son and successor Alexius. — Vol. II., p. 19. 

My readers will remember that on the fall of Constantinople, 
one half of the spoils of the city fell to Venice. Hazlitt de- 
scribes the wealth of the captured city as follows : — 

In a letter which he addressed to the Pope in the same year, the 
Count of Flanders asseverated that " There was more wealth in the 
Greek capital than in all the rest of Europe together"; and the marshal 
of Champagne has not hesitated to record a conviction that " since the 
beginning of the world, never was so much riches seen collected in a 
single city.'* It seems that the property divided between the two na- 
tions was computed at 900,000 marks of silver, or 1,800,000 pounds; and 
if it be true, as is stated by Gibbon, that " the secret far exceeded the 
acknowledged plunder," the total amount might represent a sum of 
4,000,000 or 4,500,000 pounds." — Vol. II., pp. 84, 85. 

The fall of Constantinople planted the standard of St. Mark on almost 
every maritime city and seaport town from Lido to Durrazzo, and from 
Durrazzo to the Golden Horn." — Vol. II., p. 105. 

Petrarch, an eye witness, when residing in Venice, described 
her shipping and commerce as follows : — 

From this port I see the vessels departing which are as large as the 
house I inhabit, and which have masts taller than its towers. These 
ships resemble a mountain floating on the sea; they go to all parts of 
the world amidst a thousand dangers; they carry our wines to the 
English, our money to the Scythians, our saffron, our oils and our linen 
to the Syrians, Armenians, Persians and Arabians; and, wonderful to 
say, they convey our wood to the Greeks and Egyptians. From all these 
countries, they bring back in return articles of merchandise, which they 
diffuse over all Europe. They go even as far as the Tanais. The navi- 
gation of the seas does not extend farther north ; but when they have 
arrived there, they quit their vessels, and travel on land to trade with 
India and China; and after passing the Caucasus and the Ganges, they 
proceed as far as the Eastern Ocean. — Vol. III., pp. 213, 214. 

I could fill many pages with authentic testimony as to the 
widespread and magnificent commerce, the boundless resources, 
wealth and great power of the Republic of Venice, during a 
period of six or eight centuries. And yet we are expected to be- 
lieve that Venice had no public bank prior to 1584 ; and that, 
some years later, their public bank was managed by about one dozen 
persons, including the higher officers, the bookkeepers in dupli- 
cate, and even the single sercant who swept the floors and did 
the chores. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, that this is the supreme and scholarly effort of the 
money power of the world, aiming to discredit the history 
of the Bank of Venice, because its example disproves the 
theory of the gold basis for money. A common bank of the pres- 
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ent day with one per cent of the business of the Bank of Venice, 
would need a greater working force than is authorized by the 
Venetian law of 1619. The capital of that bank, too, was insig- 
nificant as compared with the Chamber of Loans, in the latter 
part of the twelfth century. Evidently that law of 1619 was 
merely an opening of the cash office with giro qualities, as was 
frequently the case, after a close of several years, as mentioned 
by Colwell. 

I now ask attention to another feature of the Venetian finances. 
Besides the bank funds for large payments by transfers on the 
books, and besides the cash office for smaller special purposes, 
there was an interest-hearing debt. This debt arose from the 
policy of limiting the bank deposits to the needs of business, and 
not expanding the bank funds recklessly to the full amount of 
the expenditures of the republic. And my readers may be sur- 
prised to learn that, while the non-interest bearing bank funds 
were at all times above par as compared with coin, the interest- 
bearing bonds were never at par. 

Mr. Sidney Dean, in his "History of Banking and Banks," 
states a well-known fact as follows : — 

Near the close of the nineteenth century, while the bank credits were 
at a premium and in demand, the bonds of the Venetian government 
were quoted at sixty per cent of their nominal value. It is clear from 
this that the bank credits had something behind them more substantial 
than popular confidence in the government of the republic itself. — P. 15. 

The question at once arises in full force and prominence, What 
was that "something" behind the circulating bank credits "more 
substantial" than was behind the government bonds? Both the 
bonds and the bank credits had the " popular confidence in the 
government of the republic" behind them. The bonds also had 
the promise of coin redemption and the profits of interest to 
sustain them. The bank credits had neither the promise of coin 
redemption nor, at that date, the profits of interest to rest on, 
but "something more substantial." What was that "some- 
thing"? There can be but one answer. That "something more 
substantial than confidence in the government of the republic," 
more substantial than coin redemption and the profits of interest, 
was the demand for payments — io* use as money — arising 
from the quality of leyal tender in u e usual transactions of 
business. 

To show that this apparently strange fact is nothing unusual, 
it may be remarked that dining the Napoleonic wars the non- 
interest bearing, legal-tender English currency was twice as 
valuable as the three per cent gold-bearing bonds of England. 
In proof of this 1 ask attention to the following statement of Mr. 
Alison in his " History of Europe " (Vol. VII x\. 68 note) : — 
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The public creditors were frequently, in the three per cents, inscribed 
for much more than 100 pounds in consideration of sixty pounds ad- 
vanced. In particular, in Ksi)7 they received no less than 140 pounds of 
stock for each sixty pounds paid. 

That is to say, the British three per cent bonds were worth 
only forty to sixty per cent of their faqe value, while at the same 
time British legal-tender currency was circulating in the channels 
of business at par with gold. On this latter point Mr. Alison 
(Vol. IV. pp. 224, 225), says : — 

Notwithstanding all that the spirit of party may have alleged, there 
does not appear ever to have been any trace of the latter effect (the 
depreciation of paper) in this country, or that at any period a higher 
price was exacted for articles when paid in bank notes than in gold. 

These facts clearly prove that the demand for payments, aris- 
ing from the quality of legal tender, is far more powerful in 
sustaining the value of government paper than is the expensive 
adjunct of interest or usury. The same thing is plainly proven 
by the fact that during our late war, the gold-bearing American 
bonds were frequently twenty to fifty per cent below par as 
compared with coin, while that portion of our currency which 
was receivable in the government revenues, was uniformly at par 
with coin. 

It is not now difficult to understand why the Venetian funds 
of the Banco del Giro (Bank of Circulation) were usually forty 
to sixty per cent more valuable than the interest-bearing Vene- 
tian bonds, which were not legal tender, and hence could not be 
used as a medium of ultimate payments* in the transactions of 
commerce. 

It is also easy to understand why the gold men, who are so de- 
termined to bind our monetary Prometheus to a single commodity 
basis, are striving with might and main to overthrow the example 
of the Bank of Venice. They have discarded and degraded silver, 
after the successful use of that money metal by the world for forty 
centuries, and, like the supporters of chattel slavery in the fifties, 
there seems to be no enterprise too great for them to attempt. 
Nor are there wanting men of renown and ability to do the 
bidding of the money power, as there were not wanting in former 
times men willing to serve the slave power. But there must be 
a limit to every scheme of unrighteousness. Xerxes had his 
Thermopylae, Napoleon found his Russia and his Waterloo, 
Ueorge III. his Yorktown, and chattel slavery its Appomattox. 
Then why may not our modern, all-conquering, most comprehen- 
sive and least merciful of all tyrants, find its last ditch, when its 
aggressions shall have fully aroused an enlightened and liberty- 
loving people? 

A savage can readily perceive that the earth will support 
heavy burdens, and that a burden may be lifted by a n an or 
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drawn by a horse ; but he may doubt that the yielding water of 
the sea can bear a ship with a cargo of a thousand tons, and that 
said ship can be driven to all parts of the globe by the fickle and 
unreliable winds of heaven. And when we tell him that a few 
ounces or pounds of super-heated vapor of water will drive a 
ship of iron through the billows of the ocean at the rate of hun- 
dreds of miles per day, we excite his derision. Then if we 
say to him that the unseen and imponderable thing known as 
electricity can act more powerfully and more speedily than steam, 
he will lose patience. If we go still farther and try to explain to 
him that the entity known as the mind and will of man is still 
more powerful, subtle and active than either water, steam or 
electricity, and that these godlike attributes can harness to its 
service all the potent elements of nature, he will no longer listen 
to us. 

Now it is this last and greatest power, known as the will of 
man, enacted into law by a sovereign government, which is the 
true basis for money. Of course the untutored mind cannot 
comprehend this; and yet this is the broad, sound and stable 
basis for money which has always succeeded and never failed 
when fairly tried. It is this broad and safe basis for money that 
the gold vultures desire to discredit and abolish. They desire to 
bind the Prometheus of our civilization to the rock of savagery, 
and to give us, instead, the open box of Pandora. To do this 
they corrupt the corruptible; they flatter and cajole the ambi- 
tious; and, through a truckling and subsidized press, they mislead 
the unsuspecting. All this has been done and is being done to 
degrade silver, to destroy the sovereignty of the government over 
money, and to discredit the glorious and convincing example of 
the Bank of Venice. 

Already our civilization shows symptoms of distress and 
decadence. Through shrinking money and falling prices, indus- 
try is stagnant, bankruptcies are increasing, debts and taxes are 
becoming more burdensome; families are losing their homes 
through foreclosures and forced sales ; able-bodied men by 
millions are tramping and begging for bread ; women and chil- 
dren are famishing for the want of food, raiment and shelter; 
mothers and little ones infest the streets, or retreat into loath- 
some dens and slums, no longer able to live otherwise ; churches 
and schools are languishing for lack of money, the revenues of 
colleges and great universities feel the stringency of the times, 
and teachers and professors are dismissed because of insufficient 
funds to meet expenses. I wonder that such scholarly gentle- 
men as Professor Dunbar have not observed these threatening 
symptoms of social decadence. 

Rome experienced the same distresses through the failure of 
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the gold and silver mines of Greece and Spain. Roman society 
was disintegrated, and the population of Europe fell off one half. 
The history of those times is very painful to read. The Christian 
civilization of the present day is entering the penumbra of the 
same eclipse which darkened, distressed and decimated Europe 
for a thousand years. Relief came through t;he discovery of the 
American mines, expanding money and raising prices for labor 
and its products. An expansive money system is the chief 
remedy in such cases. With the broad and safe basis of legal 
tender, we may at once have increasing money and rising prices. 
This will give quick and lasting relief. The cries of distress will 
cease; the recuperation of society will begin; the burden of debts 
and taxation will gradually wear away ; and our Christian civil- 
ization and free institutions will be preserved. Popular en- 
lightenment is the necessity of the hour. Patient, earnest and 
persistent work in spreading the light among men is the duty of 
every patriot. 
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THE LAND QUESTION AND THE SINGLE TAX. 



BY S. B. RIGGEN. 



Were some huge Colossus or Gulliver to intercept our 
planet as it whirls through space, and pick up the earth, as 
an orange, with his left hand, and the inhabitants of the 
globe, as Lilliputians (including all the machinery of pro- 
duction, save land) with his right, the most obtuse would 
soon see the relation which labor bears to land. The little 
people in his right hand would very soon cease socialistic 
agitation ; labor unions and kindred societies would spend 
very little time over the eight-hour movement or scales of 
wages ; doctrinaires would have little relish for polemical 
discussions over the tariff and money questions ; but the one 
all-absorbing question would be, " How can we get back to 
the earth ? " Colossus, or Gulliver, would soon be at a loss 
to know whether he held in his right hand the inhabitants of 
earth, or a gigantic single-tax club. No sooner would these 
little people realize their situation, than negotiations would 
be opened with Gulliver for access to the earth. In answer 
to the appeals from the little folks, he would probably inform 
them that the planet was his by right of conquest, and that 
he would permit them to use it only upon terms satisfactory 
jo himself. This the Lilliputians would hasten to accept, as 
the only means of escaping wholesale starvation. Gulliver, 
the symbol of landlordism, would of course fix terms upon a 
basis of securing to himself all the produce of the inhabitants 
of the planet, save barely enough to keep them alive. 

Now this is precisely the condition of civilization to-day. 
Landlordism stands between the producers of wealth and the 
earth, and by a sliding-scale process levies tribute upon in- 
dustry to the extent of all that labor produces, save a bare 
subsistence. It seems strange that the industrial world 
awakens so slowly to a realizing sense of this stupendous 
fact. It seems queer that the world doesn't, at a single leap, 
grasp the truth that wealth in all its manifold forms consists 
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in nothing else than bits of land fashioned or shaped by- 
human hands in suitable ways to satisfy human wants. The 
moment that this plain truth dawns upon suffering humanity, 
that moment the shackles of industrial slavery will fall from 
our limbs ; that moment involuntary poverty will disappear 
from the face of the earth, like frost before the sunshine. 
Thenceforth enforced destitution, with its attendant wretch- 
edness, will be found only in history. In claiming this start- 
ling result as one to flow from the adoption of the single tax, 
we are hooted at by some, regarded as Utopian dreamers by 
others, and by still others met with all kinds of absurd, illog- 
ical arguments in their futile efforts to shake our position. 

The most forcible as well as the most scholarly argument 
against the single tax that I have seen, came from the pen of 
Professor Huxley, and appeared some years ago in a series 
of papers in the Nineteenth Century. He simply pleads the 
principle of population as announced by Malthus. This plea 
would justify the commission of every crime prohibited by 
the decalogue, and as many more as the disordered imagina- 
tion of the most fiendish fiend could conjure up. 

Single taxers are not, as many suppose, flying in the face 
of well determined natural law. We do not ignore the fun- 
damental law of natural selection and survival of the fittest ; 
we only seek to give this law free play. There is abundant 
statistical testimony going to show that increased subsistence 
does not necessarily multiply the human species, as is the 
case with other forms of animal and vegetable life. This evi- 
dence sets at naught the Malthusian theory. 

That the law of natural selection and survival of the fit- 
test will continue to play its ordained part in human affairs, 
after the physical wants have been adequately provided for, 
no intelligent single taxer for a moment denies ; but we 
believe its operation will be confined to man's intellectual 
and spiritual nature, not his physical. Herbert Spencer, 
probably the profoundest thinker of modern times, gives it as 
his opinion that the physical man is complete. It therefore 
becomes the burning necessity of the hour to do away with 
this unnatural strife for bread, which so stifles and suppresses 
the higher nature in man. And this can be done by read- 
justing our system of land tenure so as to make land accessi- 
ble to labor, its companion in production. This is the object 
and purpose of the single-tax movement. 
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It seems a platitude to say that all men have equal rights 
to the use of the earth — that the earth is the common heri- 
tage of all mankind ; this is too self-evident even to require 
statement. It should go without saying. No man with a 
normal mind and heart can deny this, and look a fellow 
creature in the face. And yet we are now supporting a sys- 
tem of land tenuTe which flatly contradicts this truth. Many 
good and estimable people, through want of mature thought 
on the subject, deny this. To them there seems an abun- 
dance of land for all who desire it, and our present system of 
private property in land appears the very comer-stone of our 
civilization. They seem to think that improvements cannot 
be made upon land, unless the improver own a cone, the 
apex of which is the centre of the planet and the base infin- 
ity. Suffice it to say this is a mistaken idea, as any one in 
search of truth, rather than support for an injust institution, 
can easily ascertain. 

Single taxers recognize the necessity for permanency of 
occupancy quite as clearly as other people, and there is noth- 
ing in our proposition to disturb it, any more than in the 
present system. All the single-tax plan calls for is that "the 
unearned increment accruing to land shall be converted into 
the public treasury, instead of being, as now, appropriated by 
individuals. This is but simple justice ; as any fair-minded 
person will upon a little reflection admit. 

I scarcely think it necessary to define to the intelligent 
readers of The Arena what is meant by unearned increment. 
Yet, since such important reasonings hinge upon it, it may 
be well briefly to do so. The term itself, it may be said in 
advance, raises the question of legitimate ownership. Un- 
earned increment is a name given to that value which 
attaches to bare land, separate and apart from all improve- 
ments. It is an increment or increase in value given to land 
tlirough the presence of population ; to which the owner con- 
tributes only in the proportion of one to the total population, 
when he occupies the land in person ; or, if he is an absentee, 
to which he does not contribute at all. It is called an un- 
earned increment, because its owner has not earned it. Had 
the owner earned it, the term would not be applicable; the 
prefix vn would have to be lopped off of the modifying word. 
Therefore I say, the term itself raises the question of rightful 
ownership. And I would say, in passing, that this term is 
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not one invented by the single-tax school. It had a fixed 
place and meaning in economic science and literature, long 
before single taxers were heard of. From this it readily 
appears that the term unearned increment is, after all, but a 
figure of speech. For in reality there can be no such thing 
as unearned increment, except as it may be said of the repro- 
ductive forces of nature that aid us in production, and the 
term is v not used in this sense. This something called 
unearned increment is, strictly speaking, an earned increment; 
but it is called unearned increment because those who get it 
do not earn it, and those who earn it do not get it. This so- 
called unearned increment is produced by the thrift, enter- 
prise and presence of the whole community ; and by no one 
in particular, except in the proportion that one bears to the 
whole, as above stated. 

Now this blunder, this continuing wrong, this unholy 
practice, this form of injustice which society now tolerates, 
is the one barrier standing between our present condition of 
industrial slavery and that of industrial freedom. Single 
taxers propose to emancipate mankind by a simple act of 
justice — by simply taking for the community this unearned 
increment, which the community alone produces, and leav- 
ing to the individual the exclusive right to use and enjoy 
all he produces ; his rights to produce being limited only by 
the equal rights of all to the use of the earth. 

Now this unearned increment, great as it is when meas- 
used by dollars and cents, would not of itself, other things 
being equal, relieve industrial distress a great deal, even were 
it collected and distributed ratably among the people produc- 
ing it. This is not the great blessing to flow from the single 
tax, but only an incidental benefit. It is true the great fund 
thus collected would entirely abolish the necessity for taxa- 
tion, and to that extent be a wonderful help. The single 
tax, be it remembered, is not a tax at all, in the sense in 
which the word tax is commonly used. It is a plan for 
levelling up or equalizing the rights of all to the use of the 
earth, by collecting, for public account, unearned increment, 
or, that which is the same thing, land values ; which, attach- 
ing to any given piece of land, simply represent the differ- 
ence in its productive power over the poorest land in use, or 
the best land that can be had for nothing. Land that can be 
had for nothing, or the poorest land in use, is said to have no 
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value. By this is meant, no value in exchange; it may 
have a utility value, but having no value in exchange, it has 
no unearned increment attached to it. 

Now, as I say, while the converting of these unearned 
increments into the public coffers would be in itself a prodi- 
gious help, it would be but an incidental benefit, considered 
apart from the consequential benefit which will flow from it. 
The first result of this act of justice will be to confine the 
users of land to such an amount of it as can be put to the 
best use. All incentive for withholding land from use would 
be at once destroyed. And the second or attending benefit 
will be that measureless quantities of good land will be 
thrown open to an} r and all who want it. 

The unpardonable sin of our present practice of allowing 
individuals to take unearned increment, does not consist so 
much in the wrongful appropriation of what does not belong 
to them, as in the fact that the privileges thus accorded, 
turn civilization into a hotbed of gamblers, wherein dealers 
in land tie up all the land they can, and, withholding it from 
use, hope thereby to become the fortunate possessors of slices 
of this unearned increment. True, their hopes are not 
always realized, but in their efforts to accomplish their pur- 
pose, they do all they possibly can to bring their fellow creatr 
ures to terms by withholding from them land, the only basis 
of life. And herein lies the essence and core of our indus- 
trial trouble. Land speculation is universal wherever our 
system of land tenure prevails, and will continue as long as 
the present system is maintained. In the very nature of 
things it cannot be otherwise, so long as society holds out 
such a temptation. 

In a word, the trouble with industrial society is simply 
that, since individual right to unearned increment is re- 
spected, we are turned into a society of gamblers, wherein 
the majority of men seek land more for the sake of unearned 
increment than for the production of wealth; in consequence 
of which the access to land by producers of wealth is made 
so difficult that widespread distress and destitution, such as 
now characterize civilization everywhere, are the inevitable 
result. For wealth is produced only by the application of 
labor to land, and the facility with which labor can reach 
land, determines the facility with which wealth can be pro- 
duced, When single-tax advocates speak of abolishing 
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involuntary poverty, they mean to do so by abolishing the 
barrier now standing between labor and land; and when this 
is accomplished, there can be no such thing as involuntary 
poverty. For since the source of all wealth is land ; and 
since land exists in such unlimited quantities in excess of all 
human needs ; and since there is always as much available 
labor as there are human beings to be provided for, — it fol- 
lows that for peopl^ to go hungry, with plenty of good free 
land lying open before them, would be quite as absurd as to 
go thirsty while camping on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The sole cause of the dearth of employment, of which we 
hear so much at the present time, is because the land, 
nature's opportunity to work, is withheld from the workers. 
So many good and even thoughtful people cannot see this; 
they are veritably blind. 

In reply to single taxers, people so often say : " Why, we 
cannot all be farmers, miners, stock raisers, horticulturists 
and the like. Your proposition might be well enough for 
this class, but what will that do for the artisans, factory oper- 
atives, merchants, professional men and the multitude who 
wouldn't know how to farm, were the whole world open to 
each of them?" Just a very little reasoning, in a logical 
direction, will make it perfectly clear to such inquirers, that 
the single tax wouldn't if it could, and couldn't if it would, 
turn all the producers of the world into agriculturists. It 
would simply result in a natural and free subdivision of 
labor, wherein each person could choose the kind of employ- 
ment for which he was best suited or qualified, and in which 
he saw the best opportunity for promoting his individual 
welfare. Skill and special aptitude in any calling would 
determine one's position in the industrial world, then as 
now ; with this difference, that the land, the final employer 
of all, would be open to labor, and the worst misfortune that 
could befall any worker would be that he might have to avail 
himself of a natural opportunity to work. And this, to the 
great majority of the race, would be considered no misfortune 
at all, but a positive boon. 

In reasoning on this subject, it should always be kept 
clearly in mind that opportunities for employment are separ- 
ated into two grand divisions, natural and artificial. A nat- 
ural opportunity to work is an opportunity furnished by 
nature — where the laborer appplies his energies directly to 
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nature, without the intervention of an employer, as where one 
farms, fishes or mines for himself. An artificial opportunity 
is where the laborer works for another person, firm or cor- 
poration for a stipulated reward. In a word, a natural oppor- 
tunity is to work for oneself, an artificial opportunity is to 
work for some one else. Our complex social organism often 
makes it difficult to see this at first glance; yet a close anal- 
ysis shows that every productive worker in the world comes 
under one of these two heads. Now the trouble with the 
existing order of industrial society is, that the former or nat- 
ural opportunity to work is practically cut off, and produc- 
ers are left to fight and scramble with one another for artifi- 
cial opportunities ; and, these artificial opportunities being 
inadequate to supply the demand for work, there follows a 
competition among workers, which results in reducing wages 
to a starvation point; and even when this point is reached, 
many are left unemployed. It is this competition for artifi- 
cial opportunities of employment, with natural opportunities 
cut off, that causes such an outcry against what socialists call 
" the competitive system." 

The employers in the artificial opportunities are the capi- 
talists we hear so much about, and against whom so many 
well meaning but misguided producers are contending, 
striking and fighting. These much-abused capitalists, natur- 
ally, are doing the best they can for themselves, and will of 
course buy labor as cheaply as possible, just as they do the 
other materials of which their finished products are composed. 
The truth of the matter is, the capitalist is just as much a 
victim of the present unnatural, one-sided competition as 
the laborer, and stands just as sorely in need of relief. And 
therefore it is, as we single taxers say, that capital and labor, 
being essentially the same thing — capital itself being but 
stored-up labor — should and would be friends and mutual 
helpers, under a condition where natural opportunities are 
free. With natural opportunities free, a worker could work 
for a capitalist or not, as he might see fit. As it is now, he 
must work for a capitalist, because he cannot work for him- 
self, as natural opportunities for him to do so are closed 
against him. This little difference makes all the difference 
in the world — the difference between that of being a slave 
and that of being a free man. 

Another class of persons said, " What great gain can come 
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to the users of land, by paying unearned increments into the 
public treasury instead of to the landlord — since, in any 
event, they must pay them ? " The answer is plain. First, 
the user of the land will participate in this enormous fund 
negatively, by being relieved from all taxes ; and positively, 
by enjoying with other members of the community any pub- 
lic enterprises which the community might undertake, with 
any surplus fund left in hand after the ordinary expenses 
of government are met. For that matter the community 
could make a per capita dividend with any unearned incre- 
ment surplus over and above ordinary expenses. But this, 
probably, would not be done. The surplus — and there 
would be a large one — would probably be used for 
providing free for public use, such things as lights, water, 
street railroads, public roads, schools, libraries and a hundred 
and one things in which the community has a common inter- 
est. Secondly, unearned increments (which by the way 
would no longer be unearned increments, for reasons 
already explained) would be enormously reduced — reduced 
in something like the proportion that all land, used and un- 
used, bears to the land now in actual use. Moreover, 
unearned increment would not have to be paid on all land, 
but only on that land having a rental value. Immense quan- 
tities of land possessing great utility value, and now possess- 
ing a corresponding rental value, owing to the vast quantities 
of land withheld from use, would possess no rental value 
whatever under a system where occupancy is limited to use. 
Its utility value would, however, not be impaired ; on the 
contrary it would be augmented. And thus it is we say that 
through the operation of the single tax, free land would exist 
for all who might want it — good free land, free even from 
unearned increment or rental assessments. The great bulk 
of farming land will, for instance, wholly escape not only 
taxation but also unearned increment assessments, when the 
single tax is adopted. 

There are still other persons who say, " Well, even if your 
single-tax reform will give everybody who wants it, a farm 
for nothing, that wouldn't help us much, for every one knows 
that farmers who own farms now are starving to death." 
So they are, and why ? Simply because the market for their 
products is dried up, through the inability of those to whom 
they would sell, to buy. To market is to trade, and a man 
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with something to trade can make no exchange with a man 
who has nothing to trade, for obvious reasons. And the 
reason those who would buy if they could, cannot buy, is 
because their opportunities of employment have been re- 
stricted to artificial opportunities, with the result as already 
pointed out. It must not be forgotten that the prosperity of 
a producer depends as much upon the ability of others to buy, 
as upon his own ability to produce. And a man's ability to 
buy depends wholly upon his ability to produce. 

The production of wealth, in all its forms, consists in vari- 
ous modifications of bits of land. Some men produce one 
thing, some another, and others still other kinds of things, 
each according to his opportunities, industry, skill or natural 
advantage. The surplus of each man's product is taken to 
the market, and there traded or exchanged for other things. 
All trade with all, and each is supplied with various things, 
according to the opportunity he has had to produce. 

Some people tell us that the single tax is all well enough in 
theory, and may be adopted some time away down in the dim 
future, when human nature changes, and every one is willing 
to live according to the golden rule. To such we would say, 
that human nature is plenty good enough for our purpose here 
and now. . We have no fear but that as soon as men awaken 
to the fact that land monopoly is responsible for all involun- 
tary poverty in the world; that land monopoly stands di- 
rectly in the way of material progress ; that private owner- 
ship of land is an institution without a single principle of 
justice to stand upon, but that it flatly contradicts the self- 
evident truth that all men have equal rights to the use of 
the earth; that it is worse than folly to prate about the 
equal rights of all to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and at the same time deny equal rights to the 
earth, the source of all three ; and that this underlying basis 
of all the great industrial wrongs can be wholly and com- 
pletely wiped out, by simply concentrating taxation on land 
values; — I say when men awaken to a consciousness of these 
facts, they are here and now quite good enough to act 
promptly. In fact they are too good, or if you please, selfish, 
not to act. 

We have had the golden rule preached to us long enough. 
We know by precept and experience that honesty is the best 
policy. The civilized world cares no longer to have these 
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things dinned in its ears. What is wanted now is a 
chance to practise those virtues; and this all the world 
knows is utterly impossible under prevailing conditions. 
Some may come a little nearer than others, in their attempts 
to reach these ideals, but all fail woefully, not for want of 
will but for want of opportunity. 

The adoption of the single tax will work an imaginary 
hardship upon the comparatively few who now, through the 
control of natural opportunities, fasten themselves as para- 
sites upon the workers of the world. So does the abatement 
of a small-pox epidemic work a hardship on the doctors. But 
in one case as in the other, I think the general advantage out- 
weighs the special hardship. 

There are many other phases of the question that I should 
like to touch upon, but space granted me forbids. As a 
closing word, kind reader, I beg of you, if you have not 
already done so, to study this question. If we are wrong, 
show us how and why. If we are right, cast in your lot 
with us and aid in ushering in with the new century a civili- 
zation worthy of the name, and the undying gratitude of a 
long suffering humanity shall be your heritage and reward. 
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THEN DAWNED A LIGHT IN THE EAST. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



I. 

The civilization of Christendom to-day resembles in so many 
respects the civilization of the Roman Empire of two thousand 
years ago that it presents to the philosopher, the student of soci- 
ology and the reformer a subject for serious reflection, which if 
ominous is by no means hopeless, to those who bear in mind the 
fact that at this remote and sombre period, when through the 
music of life ran the note of despair, and men existed rather than 
lived, there came into the world a new song, deep, rich and melo- 
dious. A new influence entered the soul of man, energizing and 
electrifying life. A moral uplift changed the current of thought, 
fanned into flame an almost quenched spark of spirituality, and 
gave a new dignity to manhood, while it gilded the future with 
a great hope. 

Our modern civilization is greatly indebted to three ancient 
centres of intellectual life — Rome for her laws, Athens for art, 
Jerusalem for religion. In this paper I desire to notice civiliza- 
tion in these three capitals of thought at the time of the Caesars. 
We shall find mankind in the midst of triumphant animalism, in 
which revolting lust and refined savagery, extensive wealth and 
abject penury, frequently made all the more hopeless and repel- 
lent by sanctimonious hypocrisy, existed on every side. And in 
this night time of the human soul we shall see a light dawn in the 
East, a revivifying hope come into the heart of man through the 
teachings of the gospel of human brotherhood. And we shall 
further see that so long as the high spirit of altruism dominated 
the new religion, so long as it was pervaded and controlled 
by peace and love, it gained momentum, and its influence bore 
humanity toward the age-long dream of happiness through justice, 
freedom and love. 

II. 

The student of history cannot fail to see that existing condi- 
tions to-day find many striking parallels in the Roman civilization 
at the dawn of our era, with this important difference. We are 
on a higher round of the spiral ladder ; for we must not lose sight 
of the fact that although there come from time to time periods of 
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depression and partial eclipse, when not unfrequently nations die, 
and sometimes whole civilizations are blotted from earth, yet on 
the whole man is slowly but surely rising. The trend of life is 
Godward. Thus for example, we find that in the olden days 
slavery existed in two forms ; those who theoretically w?re free, 
as are our industrial millions to-day, were in reality slave * to cap- 
ital, while chattel slavery also flourished in its most revolting 
form. Furthermore, with us education and popular franchise 
render the condition of our industrial slaves less pitiable because 
they have the ballot at their command. 

With these thoughts in mind we will view social conditions as 
they were two thousand years ago; and at the outset we shall be im- 
pressed with the important fact that apparent national prosperity 
does not necessarily imply the presence of happiness, for, unless 
justice be present, the reverse is indicated. Rome, at the time of 
which we speak, might have impressed the superficial stranger as 
being at once happy and prosperous. Augustus had "found her a 
town of huts; he left her a city of marble." She was the un- 
disputed mistress of the civilized world; streams of golden 
tribute poured into her coffers from all quarters. But the Roman 
world had, to paraphrase a striking expression of Hugo's, fallen 
into her stomach. The worship of material tilings was the real 
religion of the age ; which is to say that the coronal region of 
the national brain had become benumbed by the paralysis of gross 
materialism. The animal had strangled the spiritual ; the ideal 
was eclipsed by the sensual. When conscience is deadened the 
well-springs of life begin to dry up ; when the divine prompt- 
ings cease to move the heart of a nation, death soon fastens upon 
her vitals. 

I remember when a small boy the keen delight I felt one sum- 
mer afternoon as, while walking with my mother to a neighbor's, 
I caught sight of a forest tree clothed in the gorgeous tints of 
autumn. Its mantle of scarlet, gold and russet was accentuated 
by the deep, quiet green of the trees on every side. I eagerly 
called my mother's attention to the beautiful spectacle. She 
said, "That tree is dying; the brilliant colors at this season are 
the sure signs of its death." I was sad. In a few moments we 
passed the tree and I found it had been girdled. Its splendor 
was the hectic flush of death which gave a fleeting beauty to the 
expiring child of the forest. So Rome two thousand years ago 
resembled that dying tree, but she mistook the hectic flush for 
the blush of returning youth. At this period wealth was con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. Capital was sacred but life was 
hardly worth the saving. According to Plutarch, slaves were 
often bought in the Roman camp for less than one dollar of our 
money. 
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The moral degradation at the social nadir was only surpassed 
by the revolting immorality in high life. A well-known his- 
torian * gives a glimpse of the bestial corruption of this period 
among the ruling classes in the following startling language : — 

Messalina has attained the preeminence of being regarded as the most 
abandoned woman earth has known. It is recorded that every man in 
the household of the emperor was her paramour. Officers, play-actors, 
buffoons, slaves, all were alike welcomed by her. Her atrocities were 
far too shameful to be recorded. The ladies of her court were com- 
pelled to practise in her presence the same shameful enormities in 
which she indulged, and whoever refused was punished with torture 
and death. 

Intellectual training without moral culture was a characteristic 
of high life. In vain did the Stoics attempt to stem the tide of 
degradation. The idle rich had long since become vicious and 
lawless ; the idle poor had become criminal and debauched. The 
great struggling millions found life day by day more hopeless 
and their burdens grew gradually heavier and heavier. A savage 
spirit existed everywhere. Human sympathy was no longer dis- 
cernible in public spirit. On the one hand the plutocrats gorged ; 
on the other the proletariat starved. Luxury existing by the 
side of want is an unfailing sign of moral disintegration. Virtue 
seemed dead, hence it is not strange that passion and savagery 
governed the human heart. The historian Fronde has given us 
an admirable characterization of this period in the following 
graphic words t- — 

It was an age of material progress and material civilization; an age of 
pamphlets and epigrams; of salons and of dinner parties; of senatorial 
majorities and electoral corruption. The highest offices of state were 
open, in theory, to the meanest citizen; they were confined, in fact, to 
those who had the longest purses or the most ready use of the tongue 
on popular platforms. Distinction of birth had been exchanged for dis- 
tinction of wealth. The struggle between plebeians and patricians for 
equality of "privilege was over, and anew division had been formed be- 
tween the party of property and a party who desired a change in the 
structure of society. The free cultivators were disappearing from the 
soil. Italy was being fast absorbed into vast estates, held by a few 
favored families and cultivated by slaves, while the old agricultural 
population was driven off the land and was crowded into towns. The 
rich were extravagant, for life had ceased to have practical interest ex- 
cept for its material pleasures; the occupation of the higher classes was 
to obtain money without labor, and to spend it in idle enjoyment. Pa- 
triotism survived on the lips, but patriotism meant the ascendancy of 
the party which would maintain the existing order of things, or would 
overthrow it for a more equal distribution of the good things which 
alone were valued. 

Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule of personal con- 
duct, had subsided into opinion. The educated in their hearts disbe- 

*" History of Italy," by John S.C.Abbott, p. 312. See also Juvenal, and Keight- 
ley's *' History of Rome.'' 

t " Caesar," by Anthony Froude. 
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lieved it. Temples were still built with increasing splendor; the 
established forms were scrupulously observed. Public men spoke con- 
ventionally of Providence, that they might throw on their opponents the 
odium of impiety; but of genuine belief that life had any serious mean- 
ing, there was none remaining, beyond the circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. The whole spiritual atmosphere was saturated 
with cant — cant political, cant religious; an affectation of high principle 
which had ceased to touch the conduct and flowed on in an increasing 
volume of insincere and unreal speech. 

Describing bis own time the philosopher Seneca wrote : — 

All things are full of iniquity and vice. We struggle in a huge con- 
test of criminality. Daily the passion for sin is greater and the shame in 
committing it less. Wickedness is no longer committed in secret; it 
flaunts before our eyes, and has been set forth so openly into public 
sight, has prevailed so completely in the breasts of all, that innocence is 
not rare but non-existent. 

A further glimpse of the state of Roman society is given by 
Archdeacon F. W. Farrar* from which I take a few expressive 
lines : — 

There have been many ages when the dense gloom of a heartless im- 
morality seemed to settle down with unusual weight; there have been 
many places where, under the gaslight of an artiticial system, vice has 
seemed to acquire an unusual audacity; but never probably was there 
any age or any place where the worst forms of wickedness were prac- 
tised with a more unblushing effrontery than in the city of Rome under 
the government of the Caesars. A deep-seated corruption seemed to 
have fastened upon the very vitals of the national existence. It is surely 
a lesson of deep moral significance that just as they became more 
polished in their luxury they became more vile in their manner of life. 

In the age of Augustus began that " long, slow agony," that melan- 
choly processof a society gradually going to pieces under the dissolving 
influence of its own vices, which lasted almost without interruption till 
nothing was left for Rome except the fire and sword of barbaric invasion. 
The old heroisms, the old beliefs, the old manliness and simplicity, were 
dead and gone; they had been succeeded by prostration and supersti- 
tion, by luxury and lust. 

It was an age of cruelty. The shows of gladiators, the sanguinary 
combats of wild beasts, the not unf requent spectacle of savage tortures 
and capital punishments, the occasional sight of innocent martyrs burn- 
ing to death in their shirts of pitchy fire, must have hardened and im- 
brutedthe public sensibility. 

The mere elements of society at Rome during this period were very 
unpromising. It was a mixture of extremes. There was no middle 
class. At the head of it was an emperor, often deified in his lifetime and 
separated from even the noblest of the senators by a distance of immeas- 
urable superiority. He was, in the startling language of Gibbon, at once 
44 a priest, an atheist and a god." Surrounding his person and forming 
his court were usually those of the nobility who were the most abso- 
lutely degraded by their vices, their flatteries or their abject subservi- 
ence. 

The ceremonies of religion were performed with ritualistic splendor, 
but all belief in religion was dead and gone. " That there are such 
things as ghosts and subterranean realms not even boys believe," says 

* " Seekers after God," by F. W. Farrar, D. D. 
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Juvenal, " except those who are still too young to pay a farthing for a 
bath." And yet the highest title of the emperor himself was that of 
pontifex maximu8, or chief priest, which he claimed as the recognized 
head of the national religion. " The common worship was regarded," 
says Gibbon, " by the people as equally true, by the philosophers as 
equally false, and by the magistrates as equally useful." 

It was an age of the most enormous wealth existing side by side with 
the most abject poverty. Around the splendid palaces wandered hun- 
dreds of mendicants, who made of their mendicity a horrible trade, and 
even went so far as to steal or mutilate infants in order to move compas- 
sion by their hideous maladies. This class was increased by the exposure 
of children, and by that overgrown accumulation of landed property 
which drove the poor from their native fields. It was increased also by 
the ambitious attempt of people whose means were moderate to imitate 
the enormous display of the numerous millionaires. 

It was an age of boundless luxury — an age in which women recklessly 
vied with each other in the race of splendor and extravagance, and in 
which men plunged headlong, without a single scruple of conscience and 
with every possible resource at their command, into the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. There was no form of luxury, there was no refinement of vice in- 
vented by any foreign nation, which had not been eagerly adopted by the 
Roman patricians. " The softness of Sybaris, the manners of Rhodes and 
Antioch, and of perfumed, drunken, flower-crowned Miletus," were all 
to be found at Rome. There was no more of the ancient Roman severity 
and dignity and self-respect. The descendants of ^Emilius and Gracchus 
— even generals, consuls and praetors — mixed familiarly with the low- 
est canaille of Rome in their vilest and most squalid purlieus of shame- 
less vice. 

And it was an age of deep sadness. That it should have been so is an 
instructive and solemn lesson. In proportion to the luxury of the age 
were its misery and exhaustion. The mad pursuit of pleasure was the 
death and degradation of all true happiness. Suicide — suicide out of 
pure ennui and discontent at a life overflowing with every possible means 
of indulgence — was extraordinarily prevalent. 

Such was the state of civilization in Rome. 

Passing eastward from Italy we find that Greece at this time 
presented a spectacle less tragic but very melancholy. Society- 
was permeated with artificiality. There was a hollow ring to con- 
ventional life on every side, but there was also a deep heart hun- 
ger for something better. The golden age of Pericles had long 
since departed, and the great philosophers whose intellects are 
still the wonder and admiration of the world had passed away, to 
be followed by a horde of pitiful imitators and empty-pafed soph- 
ists who were little better than sounding boards — bodies without 
souls — talking machines who, having little faith, hope or love, 
had made philosophy a profession in order to enjoy ease. Of 
this age the late Professor Edwin Hatch observed that it was * 

a world which had created an artificial type of life and which was too 
artificial to recognize its own artificiality ... a world whose schools, 
instead of being laboratories of the knowledge of the future, were forges 

* "The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usage upon the Christian Church," by Professor 
Edwin Hatch, I>. D. 
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in which the chains of the present were fashioned from the knowledge of 
the past. . . . Philosophy, which had been a profession, had also be- 
come degenerate; the philosophers had made philosophy unreal. 

The Macedonians, in all probability, would have struggled in 
vain for the conquest of Greece had not the old energy of Greece 
given way before the growing love of show and amusement. " The 
rich also," observed Professor Fyffe, "grudged giving the state 
anything and tried to escape taxes."* After the conquest of 
Greece by the Macedonians the degeneracy rapidly increased. 
Temples were reared on every side, but religion gave place to a 
sensuous materialism in the popular heart. 

And yet here, in the midst of a life so characterized by insin- 
cerity, so essentially superficial in character, were numbers of 
men and women who thirsted for something which their hollow 
education, their shows, games and amusements, their multitudi- 
nous temples and elaborate ceremonialism, signally failed to sup- 
ply. There was a deep heart hunger for something real and 
sincere, something which possessed the power of restoring faith, 
awakening hope and kindling that comprehensive love which 
extends to all sentient beings, and marks the zenith of life's aspir- 
ations as boldly as sensualism marks its nadir. This feeling was 
seen on every side. We are told that the Apostle Paul found a 
temple dedicated to the " unknown God." What could be more 
pathetic? The hungry spirit of the age had also turned to 
Homer for food. Dr. Hatch tells us : " The verses of Homer 
were not simply the utterances of a patriotic pen with a patriotic 
meaning for a patriotic time. They were the Bible of the Greek 
races." In fact, while the shallow and artificial held such power- 
ful sway, an under current of deep feeling was also a marked 
characteristic of this period in Athens. 

Leaving Greece we enter the Palestine of the period. Here it 
is noticeable that religion had degenerated into soulless formal- 
ism, and theology concerned itself with the outside of the cup of 
life. The phylacteries were enlarged and the prayers lengthened. 
The deep, earnest cry of faith was drowned by the self adulation 
of the pompous Pharisee or the jangling voices of warring sects. 
The Sadducees sat in high seats and scoffed at the dream of a 
future life. The people were expected to regard rigidly the out- 
ward form and narrow dogma of sect and race. They were 
taught to hate the Samaritans as idolaters and perverters of the 
truth rather than love them as brothers who, if erring, were broth- 
ers still. The masses were in intellectual bondage to those who 
taught conventional religion with their mouths, while their lives 
perpetually contradicted all that was vital or uplifting in religion. 
Moreover, the yoke of a foreign government weighed on the 

* " History of Greece," by C. A. Fyffe, A. M. 
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nation, and the people were compelled to bear a crushing load 
imposed on them by the merciless rapacity of extortioners who, 
under the cloak of the law, robbed the poor of wellnigh all but 
their daily bread. 

At this time when vital faith had flown, when hope was 
dying and love was withering as a canker-eaten flower, there 
came out of a little obscure village in Galilee a serene soul, whose 
inner nature was nourished by a great and abiding faith in the 
ultimate triumph of good, and in the reality of a Divine Father ', 
who dwelt in light and whose name was Love. This lofty soul 
felt what only the most spiritual and sensitive natures are capable 
of appreciating, the weight of the people' 8 miseries. Nor was this 
all ; He possessed that energizing faith in the divinity of man 
which renders it possible for him to rise above savagery, 
greed and sensual joys; His brain was aflame with Love ; a great 
hope filled His heart ; the dream of a universal brotherhood 
based on the golden rule dwelt in His mind, as an ideal haunts the 
brain of a sculptor until he yields to his impulses and gives it 
expression. He was philosopher enough to realize that if His 
ideal was to take possession of the hearts of others something 
more than theory must be manifested. His life was the expres- 
sion of His dream. His words and deeds carried with them a 
potency which boldly contrasted with the perfunctory teaching 
of the conventional religionist of His time. His lofty faith and 
overmastering passion for justice, the ever present sympathy for 
those sinned against, spoke of the presence of something which 
answered the heart cry of the noblest and most divine human 
emotions. His life was an expression of the persistent ideal 
which, throughout all ages, has haunted the brains of the noblest 
sons of earth, and with each succeeding epoch appears more 
plainly to the vision of the prophets, seers and poets — the ideal 
a redeemed humanity, a brotherhood cemented by all encompass- 
ing love and made strong by a living faith and never vanishing 
hope: 

This age-long dreana, which has impressed its stamp upon the 
prophets of every age and is admirably summed up by Victor Hugo 
in the sentence, "Concord condensed into felicity, civilization 
summed up in harmony," — this high ideal, though as yet far off, 
is nevertheless the pillar of lire in the world night, and it grows 
brighter with each succeeding triumph of civilization. Jesus, 
perceiving the possibility of its realization, worked tirelessly for 
its consummation. His deeds and teachings were not entirely 
unappreciated even in His own day ; a few who followed felt the 
profound depths in their own souls stirred, and they in turn be- 
came intoxicated by that high and luminous faith which leads 
men and women to make the great renunciations and dedicate 
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life's best efforts and energies to the cause of justice and the weal 
of man. Soon the fires kindled in Galilee spread over Palestine. 
The Serene Dreamer alarmed respectable conventionalism in 
church and state. The ever recurring tragedy followed — the 
prophet of Galilee faced a tragic death. 

But martyrdom always exerts a strange influence on the brain 
of man after unreasoning hate and prejudice have died away. 
The halo of heroism, at once fascinating and positive in its influ- 
ence, extends from the man who faced death for what he believed 
to be divine truth, to the idea or conviction taught by the martyr. 
And so the central truths promulgated by the great Nazarene — 
the reality of the IHvine Life whose name was Love, the son- 
ship ofmari) the brotherhood of all the children of men — from 
glittering generalities became life-governing convictions. The 
strong faith, the great hope, the luminous love which character- 
ized His life and teachings, fired the hearts of those who dwelt 
with Him. They tried to return to their nets, but were impelled 
to higher duties. He who is touched by the divine tlame cannot 
again find contentment on the self-plane. The peace which 
comes from doing good, the great calm of the soul which is known 
only to those who make the great renunciations, and devote 
thought, deed and life to truth, justice and love, forever closes 
the gate of life against sordid greed, selfish gratification and 
pseudo pleasures which characterize the life of the una wakened 
spirit. And so these once simple-hearted fishermen became 
torch bearers of life in the hour of humanity's night. They 
carried throughout Palestine, Greece and Italy the gospel of 
faith, hope and love, and this light from the East revived the 
divine in the hearts of the despairing. 

So long as the words of Jesus were followed, so long as con- 
duct or life, rather than hollow dogma and abstract belief, w r as 
the test of religion, the new truth spread. Neither the wilful 
falsehoods, the base slander, the ignorant misconceptions which 
represented the new religion as the incarnation of vice wedded to 
blind superstition, nor yet the terrible persecutions carried on 
with merciless ferocity, availed to check its onward march in the 
empire of the human mind. It possessed the germ of permanent 
progress, for it was alive with the spirit of divinity. Before its 
followers Moated the ideal of a broad and gentle spiritual su- 
premacy which is destined to redeem the world. And this mar- 
vellous growth continued until a change came, the culmination 
of which, as the late Professor Edwin Hatch* pointed out, was 
reached when " the centre of gravity was changed from conduct 

♦ Thelate Professor Edwin Hatch, 1). D., it should bo remembered, was one of the 
most learned scholars in the orthodox Protestant world. The fact that he occupied a 
chair in Ecclesiastical History In oxford University indicates his high scholastic 
standing. 
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to belief" and the religion of the " Syrian peasants " merged into 
the world of the " Greek philosophers" 

When this great change came, to the superficial eye Chris- 
tianity had triumphed. She had become respectable; she had 
exchanged the religious life for creedal theology ; conventional- 
ism was ready to subscribe to Christianity, for the insincere and 
artificial could now by profession enter a church which would 
have barred them so long as the rigid requirements of thereligion 
of life as laid down by Jesus were made the test of discipleship. 
At that moment the seeds of spiritual death found root in Chris- 
tianity. She had conformed to the requirements of conven- 
tionalism. 

Dr. Hatch calls attention to the important fact that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, which was the promulgation of a new law of 
conduct, belonged to the world of the Syrian peasants, and that 
it stood on a lofty mountain peak in the forefront of the ministry 
of Jesus; while the " Nicene Creed — a statement partly of his- 
torical facts and partly dogmatic inferences — belonged to the 
world of the Greek philosophers, and in it ethics liad no 
place" 

The vitality inherent in the teaching of the new religion gave 
it saving power, but with the change in the centre of gravity 
an avenue was opened for the church to become a temporal 
power, a prize for worldly ambition, an instrument for persecu- ' 
tion, a throne for bigotry, as well as a home for the hollow arti- 
ficiality which exalts the letter and disregards the spirit, 
thus paralyzing spiritual progress. 

Jesus exemplified in His life the profound truth that faith, hope 
and love are the well-springs of spiritual life, which is the soul 
of enduring civilization. It is important, however, that we do 
not confuse spiritual life, which is the quickening of all that 
is highest, sweetest, purest and most noble in man, with dog- 
matic theology and creedal religion, which are frequently far 
more destructive to soul expansion and the development of the 
inner life than the agnosticism which is the result of revolt 
against that soulless and formal worship of creedal theology, 
which was almost as prevalent in the days of Jesus as it is with 
us, and which He thus scathingly denounced : " Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye devour widows' houses, 
and for a pretence make long prayers. Ye pay tithe of mint, 
anise and cummin, but omit the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy and faith; ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful without but are within full of dead 
men's bones." True spiritual life is broad, sweet, tender, just, 
beneficent and inspiring. In its atmosphere the spirit of perse- 
cution and hate withers and dies. 
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It was because Jesus possessed so large a degree of this spirit- 
ual life, which expressed itself in human sympathy, in serene 
faith in the ultimate triumph of Good, in courage to denounce 
sin in high places and to unmask the hypocrisy which blasts while 
it pretends to bless, that His life has been an inspiration to 
millions of earth's noblest sons and daughters ; even in the face 
of the persistency with which the spirit has so often been ignored, 
and the letter, even of doubtful origin, has been emphasized by 
those who claim to be His followers. Jesus emphasized the dig- 
nity of human life ; He demanded that it be lifted to a higher 
level, that it might see and feel the light and warmth of a broad 
existence. He appealed to the coronal regions of the brain and 
awakened the conscience. 

No civilization can long endure after the spiritual ideal is 
eclipsed. There must be present in the heart of man a strong, 
abiding faith in a fairer to-morrow. There must be present that 
large hope which inspires moral courage, coupled with the radi- 
ant love which is the soul of the golden rule ; that love which 
"suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth 
in the truth." 

The message which this age brings to us, instead of being a 
wail of despair, is at once a lesson and an evangel because it gives 
to the riper judgment and more developed soul life of the pres- 
ent time the golden key to progress, felicity and concord. 

I imagine no one who reads the annals of this night time of 
the human soul will fail to be startled with many points of resem- 
blance between the Roman empire under the Caesars and Chris- 
tendom to-day. The worship of gold, political corruption, social 
degradation, moral debauchery in high life and the savage spirit 
which always rises in society when conscience yields sway to 
self- gratification ; all these evil conditions are present to-day, as 
they were present when Seneca uttered the lofty truths of stoi- 
cism, when Diana was the glory of Ephesus, and when the austere 
voice of a prophet was heard crying in the wilderness of Judea. 

But we must not overlook the fact that while in the older time 
there arose one lofty, serene soul who taught faith, hope and love 
and gave expression to the divine in daily life ; to-day the same 
trinity of human redemption is uplifting and electrifying the 
thought and shaping the lives of millions of human beings 
throughout the whole world. The light which filled one soul 
two thousand years ago is blossoming to-day in city and country, 
in the marts of business life, and in the most remote mountain 
recesses. Hence, while recognizing the darkness which surrounds 
us, while mindful of the savage and conscienceless character of a 
determined and corrupt conventionalism, and without underesti- 
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mating the resources of alarmed plutocracy, I feel that there is 
no cause for discouragement at the present moment. 

u Be strong and fear not," — such should be the watchword for 
men and women of conscience everywhere. Let us remember 
that while he who at this critical moment throws himself upon 
beds of ease, closes his eyes to the great wrongs to be righted and 
prophesies smooth things, is recreant to duty ; on the other hand, 
he who allows pessimism to paralyze his arm or who chills the 
welling enthusiasm of youth by giving voice to doubt and despair, 
is none the less criminal. There never was a moment in the his- 
tory of civilization when the subtle forces for light were so dif- 
fused and yet so united as to-day. It is true the walls of crumbling 
thought and outgrown beliefs are falling on every- side ; the fires 
of hate and intolerance are flaming forth ; the air is filled with 
dust and smoke ; clouds overshadow us, and the hyenas of greed 
and the tigers of injustice are prowling over the fields of life, but 
beyond and above the clamor of death peals forth a divine sym- 
phony. The lark's prophet voice makes melodious the vibrant 
air, and lo, the east is purpled with the coming day ! Courage, 
men and women of the new time ! Let the bugfle of progress 
sound clear and strong! Let the standard be unfurled! Forward! 

" It breaks — it comes — the misty shadows fly; 
A rosy radiance gleams along the sky; 
The mountain tops reflect it calm and clear, — 
The plain is yet in shade, but day is near, 11 
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Alice Meredith Burn (wife of David W. M. Burn, A. M.). 
Mrs. Burn is leader of the Rational Dress Movement in New Zealand. 
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MALE AND FEMALE ATTIRE IN VARIOUS 
. NATIONS AND AGES. 



BY ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 



Mr. Goldwin Smith is one of a class of amiable gentlemen, of 
undoubtedly benevolent intentions, who have taken upon them- 
selves the onerous task of deciding somewhat dogmatically what 
the feminine half of the human race ought to be, to do, to think, 
to want and to wear. No shadow of doubt as to his fitness for 
this self-appointed mission appears ever to have flitted across 
Mr. Smith's manly mind, and it seems almost cruel to have to 
criticise when he evidently means so well ; but it is ever our 
duty to be cruel to fiction if, thereby, we may be more kind to 
truth. Mr. Smith apparently imagines that the world began 
with male man living scrupulously within one "sphere," and 
with female man living rigidly within another "sphere," each 
having different tastes, habits and occupations, and wearing 
different costumes. His amazing misconception of the actual 
habits and customs of the male and female of the human race, is 
displayed in the following despairing sentence in his recently 
published essays : — 

Woman has made her way to the smoking room and has mounted 
the bicycle. She began to adopt male attire, and nothing but her own 
taste stopped her. After all, nature has made two sexes. 

Now this implies that Mr. Smith really believes that nature 
gave man a taste for tobacco not shared by woman ; that bicycle 
riding in the streets is a peculiarly unfeminine action ; and that 
nature bestowed upon man ability to create for himself peculiarly 
" male attire " to which woman has no title. While it would, of 
course, be pleasing to feminine vanity to believe that the fem- 
inine half of the race had never possessed the weakness of smok- 
ing, and that the occasional woman to whom Mr. Smith refers as 
having "made her way to the smoking room" is a new and 
extraordinary departure in the female race, truth utterly refuses 
to allow us to lay this flattering unction to our feminine souls. 
We may say, possibly, that woman shows superior sense in hav- 
ing, in some countries, left off smoking, but it will never do to 
say she "has made her way to the smoking room and has 
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mounted the bicycle" as if these two were equally modern, 
equally innovating and peculiarly unteminine customs. For, as 
a matter of fact (sad as it may be) originally, there was not a 
particle of difference between man's love of tobacco and woman's 
enjoyment of that enticing weed. 

The narghile of Persia is as constantly used by the most re- 
fined, delicate and cultivated ladies as by their male relatives. 
Barth tells us that the " noble Touareg ladies," distinguished for 
their intelligence and learning, the mothers of well educated and 
courteous children, yeC smoked as constantly and as openly as 
did their fathers, husbands and brothers, during his residence 
among them. And a Russian or a Spanish Christian would be as 
amazed were cigarette smoking referred to as a purely masculine 
prerogative as would the noble dames of Persia, Turkey, Arabia 
or Africa. Now this fact may be painful, disgraceful, reprehen- 
sible ; but it is a fact, and we point it out to Mr. Goldwin Smith 
because the first, and the one indispensable, requisite of a mentor 
to womankind is accuracy in regard to the premises upon which 
instruction is founded. 

Then as to mounting the bicycle, this is the tamest of tame 
proceedings compared to the well-known, thousands-of -years-old 
feminine custom of riding in the most public and crowded city 
streets astride of a donkey or a camel. Yet those modest sisters 
of ours in the Orient who ride astride camels are the most 
intensely conservative, the most gentle, submissive, quiet crea- 
tures imaginable, and would probably consider Mr. Goldwin Smith 
a lunatic if he objected that such practice is "unwomanly." It is 
womanly because women do it. That is the only test nature 
knows of. Since this is the case, why should it now agitate him 
to discover that the womanly women of Christendom, who cannot 
afford camels, are betaking themselves unto bicycles ? 

But it is with regard to " male attire " that Sir. Smith is most 
wildly astray. Indeed, I doubt if there is any other subject 
regarding which so much popular ignorance prevails and about 
which so much nonsense is talked. To hear the average person 
orate one would suppose that nature created male man fully 
clothed in a bifurcated garment, and gave him an indisputable 
patent, whose claim is good for all eternity, against infringement 
by the other sex. 

It is a pity to have to shatter an illusion so dear to millions of 
men. But the truth must be told sometime, for there is nothing 
hid that shall not be known, and the time for preaching this 
truth upon the housetops seems to have arrived. The truth is, 
man did not invent, nor did he first wear,* that bifurcated 
garment which is variously designated as " trousers," " breeches," 
or "pantaloons." Prepare for a shock, dear brothers of the 
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Occident; don't let the wave of information swallow you up 
alive ! The fact is that trousers were a purely feminine inven- 
tion, created by woman for her own special wearing, and man 
was actually reproached by his contemporaries for copying fem- 
inine fashions when he first began to adopt trousers for his 
attire ! 

The earliest allusion to this garment is by a historian who 
lived in Greece about 450 b. c. He is describing the costume of 
various troops, of the Caspians, who wore "goat-skin mantles," 
of the Thracians, the Cilieians and numerous other races, clothed 
in tunics * and half-boots, but the Persians, he tells us, " wore on 
their legs loose trousers," and " the Medes marched equipped in 
the same manner as the Persians, for the above is a Medio and 
not a Persian costume." Now another Greek historian supplies 
a missing link by the information that this peculiarly feminine 
fashion which the Persians copied from the Medes, was the 
invention of Queen Medea, who gave her name to, and ruled 
over, that portion of the human race known to us as the Medes. 
Says this Greek historian, Strabo, "Trousers are proper to be 
worn in cold and northerly places, such as those in Media, but 
they are not by any means adapted to inhabitants of the South " ; 
but he adds that after the Persians conquered the Medes, " The 
custom, however, of the vanquished appeared to the conquerors 
to be so noble, and appropriate to royal state, that, instead of 
nakedness or scanty clothing, they endured the use of the fem- 
inine garment, and were entirely covered to the feet." But it is 
not alone in "cold and northerly places " that women invented 
trousers for their outdoor apparel. The first white men who 
visited Senegarabia, as early as the sixteenth century, found the 
beautiful Fellatah women wearing short, close-fitting trousers as 
an equally appropriate costume for the tropics, and the same 
fashion abides to this day in Morocco, Algiers and Tunis. 

Since it is thus established that the bifurcated garment was a 
feminine invention for female attire, woman, in returning to 
" divided skirts " or " oriental trousers," will merely return to a 
perfectly womanly, eminently sensible fashion of her own origi- 
nal creation. 

The first clothing manufactory of which we have even mythi- 
cal record was set up in a garden whose whereabouts is still 
somewhat uncertain (although ingenious speculative geographers 
have done thei&best to fix its locality), and we are told that the 
first costume of the male and female of the human race was there 
concocted out of the same material, in the same manner. It is 
an interesting comment on Mr. Goldwin Smith's present views of 

* The tunic is a loose frock reaching a little below the waist, which was worn by 
both sexes. 
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Prevailing Styles in Male Costume Worn by Kings and Nobility 
at Various Periods in France. 

(1) Henry II., 1547. 
(3) John, Count of Nevers, Duke of Burgundy, 1406. 
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(2) Louis IV., 1712. 
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totally different " spheres " for man and woman, that this most 
ancient picture of their beginning represents them working as 
equals, in precisely the same way, to clothe themselves in exactly 
the same costume. The man is not reported as objecting that 
" This is woman's work," nor the woman as protesting, " This is 
man's work," but both are depicted sewing away, side by side, in 
a spirit of true comradeship. It is true we cannot take oath as 
to the cut of those first manly and womanly habiliments, for the 
historian merely relates that the man and woman sewed " things 
to gird about them." But the chief point, and that to which I 
call Mr. Goldwin Smith's thoughtful attention, is that in the 
earliest model reported, attire was precisely alike for both male 
and female. 

Another point which may well be noted in passing is that it 
was then considered as manly for man to sew, as it was womanly 
for woman. .Oddly enough, in some parts of the world man has 
never ceased to sew, and Rev. Duff Macdonald assures us that in 
East Central Africa this industry is considered as pertaining to 
the special sphere of man, insomuch that " divorce may be ef- 
fected if the husband neglects to sew his wife's clothing," women 
seeming to prefer more active occupation. The Rev. Duff Mac- 
donald is a Presbyterian missionary, and records this as a fact 
gained by personal observation. 

From the astoundingly minute apron, which seems to have 
been the only article originally worn by woman, she gradually 
progressed to divers swathings of more and more voluminous 
extent, until at length she was doubly and trebly covered from 
the crown of her head to the tip of her toe, and her sleeves and 
her veils had become marvels of superfluous encumbrance. And 
in every item of what is now ignorantly supposed to have always 
been purely feminine dress, man has at some period of history, in 
some parts of the world, been her close imitator, just as she has 
imitated him in painting the face and piling feathers, etc., on her 
head. 

For thousands of years man wore skirts ; scanty skirts, full 
skirts, plaited skirts, long skirts or short skirts, whether fighting, 
trading, preaching or manufacturing, precisely as woman does 
now (for she is still engaged in all these occupations in some 
parts of the world). Man has worn single gowns, double gowns, 
gowns trailing in the dust in true street-sweeper fashion, appar- 
ently without a thought of impropriety in such imitation of 
female attire; and woman has never interfered with this sin- 
cerest form of flattery, as far as has been discovered. He has 
copied woman's puffed sleeves, her slashed sleeves, her two yards 
long "angel" sleeves, her short sleeves above the elbow. He has 
worn rings on his manly fingers and, if not exactly bells on his 
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manly toes, fringes of tinkling l>ells on his elaborately em- 
broidered gown, necklaces around his manly throat, rings in his 
m inly ears, adornments of jewels, flowers, feathers in his ring- 
leted manly hair, and ribbons, ruffles, laces and precious stones 
wherever these could be added to his bedizenment. 

Now in the face of these facts, it is one of the most comical 
curiosities of history, first, to find Father Tertullian, in the third 
century of the Christian era, in his treatises remonstrating with 
the men of Greece and Rome — of civilized Christendom — who 
had tentatively begun to adopt "that effeminate costume — 
trousers," laying aside their " manly robes " ; and now to find 
Father Gol I win Smith, in the nineteenth century, in his treatises 
solemnly rebuking the women of Christendom who have begun to 
adopt u raale attire" — modified trousers; both worthies alike 
sublimely unconscious of the whimsical pranks of Queen Custom, 
who has made men and women dress alike in one period of time, 
change dress iu another period, and then dress alike again in 
other centuries with perfect equanimity. In 220 A. D., Father 
Tertullian explains that he does not think men should wear their 
gowns long enough to trail in the dust, as is the fashion of many 
thirl century Roman gentlemen, but he vehemently reprobates 
all thought of abandoning this manly garment for the " effemi- 
nate " bifurcated garment imported from Persia. To-day Father 
Goldwin Smith does not care what women wear so long as they 
stick to gowns and eschew the erstwhile effeminate trousers, be- 
cause, "after all, nature has made two sexes!" (We never know 
how amusingly absurd man can be until he gets to writing about 
the intentions of nature concerning woman.) 

When the Jews living in Palestine had forgotten about their 
long-haired distant relative, Absalom, they wrote much about 
short hair for men and long hair for w<mien as a natural pecu- 
liarity, asking, " D >th not even nature itself teach you, that if a 
man have long hair it is a shame unto him ? But if a woman 
have lon^ hair it is a glory to her." Long hair, however, was 
not peculiar to the men of ancient Israel alone. The manly As- 
syri.ins al'owe I their curled tresses to flow down on their mascu- 
line shoulders with artificially careless grace; and the manly 
Athenians coile 1 their long locks on their masculine heads, in a 
knot fastened with golden grasshoppers. As we all know, the 
manly Chinese continue to wear their yard or two of braids neatly 
wound round and round their manly occiput. 

In the second century of our own era Father Clement of Rome 
was still reproaching men for their love of finery, saying, " For 
though not allowed to wear gold, yet they en wreath their latches 
and fringes with leaves of ^old ; or, getting certain spherical 
figures of the same metal made, they fasten them to their ankles 
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and hang them from their necks." Veil- wearing men are earliest 
referred to in the Homeric poems, when " Ulysses, taking a large 
purple veil in his sturdy hands, drew it over his head and cov- 
ered his beauteous face; for he was ashamed before the Phce- 
cians, shedding tears from under his eyebrows. But when the 
divine bard had ceased singing, having wiped away the tears he 
took the veil from his head, and taking a round cup he made 
libations to the gods; but when the bard began again . . . 
Ulysses again, covering his head, mourned." The manly veil, 
then, seems to have been, as it were, a sort of portable tent, into 
which emotional men could retire to escape observation when 
they wished to indulge in the luxury of weeping. 

In the deserts of Africa and Arabia all men constantly wear 
veils even to this day, probably as a shield from the glare of the 
sun and the driving sand. But it is noticeable, however, that 
among one of the most intelligent of the former tribes, women, 
though living the same outdoor life as men, never wear veils at 
all, while their male relatives never take their veils off, either 
night or day, though they wear them in such shape as to keep 
only the upper and lower parts of the face covered. Sometimes 
these manly veils are fashioned precisely like our country girl's 
sun-bonnet ; sometimes they are in one long strip, wound round 
the manly head, crossed at one side of the manly neck, the ends 
hanging down the manly breast and over the manly shoulder. 
The noble Roman wore his veil in somewhat similar style. In 
Christendom the manly veil was first transformed into a hood 
with a huge rosette on one side and long flying streamers, then 
into a band round the chin and over the head, and finally it van- 
ished by imperceptible changes. 

Down to the fourteenth century there was almost no distinc- 
tion between the dress of English men and women of rank, save 
that when riding to battle, men wore short skirts instead of long 
ones, covering their legs with long hose or with bandages. The 
Englishman's first bifurcated garment appeared about the twelfth 
century and was very full, like that of the Oriental women, but, 
unlike theirs, was extremely short, reaching only half-way down 
to his knees ; gradually it grew longer, until in the seventeenth 
century it had descended just below the knee, where it was tied 
and decorated with flying knots of ribbon and deep, full ruffles of 
lace. So recently as the sixteenth century, however, we find 
Christian philosophers still rebelling against the effeminate trou- 
sers, or breeches, as particularly unsuitable for men. Montaigne, 
philosophizing on the power of kings and courts to set sensible 
fashions, saying, " Let kings but lead the dance and we shall all 
follow," declares : " Whatever is done at court passes for a rule 
throughout the rest of France. Let the courtiers but fall out 
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with these abominable trousers . . . they will see them all pres- 
ently vanished and cried down." 

But, undoubtedly, man's ultimate rejection of the gown and 
adoption of the effeminate oriental trousers (after discarding 
their unnecessary fulness) was due to a survival of the fittest in 
costume. Experience proved this bifurcated garment to be the 
perfection of sensible clothing for outdoor wear, adapting itself, 
as it easily may, to every sort of active business or pleasure, and 
this is, undoubtedly, to become the costume again worn, in 
unison, both by the feminine sex which originally invented it, 
and the masculine sex which has now universally borrowed it, 
the variation being merely in color, fulness and material. 
Already women in Christendom are returning to thi* bifurcated 
feminine costume for bathing, gymnastic exercise and bicycle 
riding. In the Orient it has never gone out of fashion during 
tens of thousands of generations. The missionary Dukes thus 
describes one of millions of active, energetic women to be seen 
daily in the streets of Northern China : " Her pretty fee. are 
bare, her trousers scarlet with dark blue figuring around the 
ankles. The trousers reach to a little above the ankles. Round 
the waist an apron is tied which falls to the knees ; the jacket 
iits almost as close as a jersey, and round the forehead, an inch 
or so above the eyebrows, a coronet of black satin gives a 
pleasing appearance to the head." 

Imagine what a blessing such a costume would be (of course, 
with proper foot and head covering) to the 500,000 women who 
toil as agricultural laborers in these United States; or to the 
3,000,000 who travel daily through dust or storm to the task of 
earning their own livelihood in shops and factories; or to the 
millions of housewives who now work in and about their dwell- 
ings, painfully and senselessly encumbered with long and heavy 
skirts. Robes, really, belong only to the perfectly idle rich 
whose duties are performed by servants, or to the poor only as a 
purely indoor holiday costume. The student of a university, or 
the clergyman in a pulpit, may with propriety continue to wear 
long and flowing gowns as at present ; but the artisan, the mer- 
chant, the soldier, throughout the whole world, have now pretty 
generally discarded gowns when bent on business purposes — only 
the smock-frock of an English peasant, the short dan seuse- like 
petticoat of the Greek soldier, or the plaited plaid skirt of the 
Highlander, surviving to remind us of the bygone days when all 
adult men wore this style of female attire. 

Prejudice against change in costume, in habits, or in ideas, is 
the sure mark of the provincial, who judges the world as might a 
mouse born in a peck measure; such prejudice is the unfailing 
sign of narrow mentality. To the child or the savage, whatever 
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it is accustomed to is right solely because it is custom. Reason 
has nothing to do with it. The child has a horror of anything 
which will make him different in fashion from his fellows, because 
he has not yet developed individuality. So, too, the savage will 
for centuries continue to burden himself with cumbrous dress 
impeding his locomotion, or with enormously heavy and un- 
comfortable structures of hair, shells and feathers injuring his 
freedom of head movement, simply because it is a fashion 
stumbled into by his ancestors. 

Courage to adopt what reason demonstrates to be the best 
attire for any occasion requires an independence of intellect to 
which the world as a whole has never yet fully attained. Our 
American statute books are actually still disgraced by laws for- 
bidding women to wear what sort of a garment they please, even 
when it be a garment pronounced of perfect excellence and 
propriety for the street wear of men ! The petty despots of a 
Texas city government have lately solemnly decreed that women 
are forbidden to wear even that modified form of their original 
Medean costume known as the "divided skirt!" Could des- 
potic imbecility go further? It is nothing but one and the same 
foolish spirit of lingering savagery which perpetuates unhealthy 
foot- bin ding by women in Southern China, the unwholesome 
wearing of monstrous woolly wigs by men in the courts of 
England, or the enormous feather head-dresses of an American 
Indian, and which tries to legally dictate woman's garb in the 
United States. 

A human being should cultivate absolute indifference to public 
opinion in dress, every one wearing what suits his or her purse, 
taste and occupation. The greater the freedom, the greater will 
be the variety of experiments in costume, and the greater these, 
the sooner shall we arrive at the ideal human costume. There 
are many reasons why it would be well that the street dress of 
men and women should be identical. On the streets they should 
be citizens, on one plane of equality, and the less there is in garb 
to indicate sex the better, as dress would then often be a woman's 
best protector. 

Most, if not all, of the present physical inferiority of woman to 
man, is a pure product of her present weakening costume. On 
a stormy day, she is a spectacle for mingled tears and laughter — 
tears for her stupid clinging to senseless fashion ; laughter for 
her ludicrous unfitness for locomotion. Hair blowing about; a 
hat which has no reference to the shape of her head, piled with 
orrtaments fit only for twelfth century Englishmen or nineteenth 
century American male savages; impeding skirts, now wrapping 
themselves round her struggling limbs, now flapping miserably 
wet around her ankles, now clutched up in one hand, while the 
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other hand strives to hold purse, packages and umbrella; the 
whole costume generally of frail, unserviceable material. As we 
reflect upon the amount of time, thought and money, worse than 
wasted in such clothing of woman, we may well doubt whether 
Christian civilization has thus far given her anything in costume 
to be thankful for. 

Were women arrayed in clothes requiring no thought what- 
ever when they were once donned, in fabrics suitable to all sorts 
of weather, with hats fitting their heads and shading their eyes, 
and with some twenty or thirty pockets to dispose of personal 
belongings, we should hear very little about the need of helping 
them on and off of street-cars, giving them seats to which they 
are not entitled in public places, and treating them generally like 
beings of a physically inferior order. The single fact that wher- 
ever men and women are found little cumbered by clothing, 
there women display ability to work even harder and more 
steadily than men, is sufficient to prove that the weakness of 
women in Christendom is purely artificial ; though, of course, 
their indoor life is as great a factor in their present degeneration 
as their unnatural costume. The women of Northern and 
Southern China well illustrate the difference between woman 
sensibly clothed, with limbs free, and engaged in healthful, open- 
air employment; and woman oppressed and enfeebled by trailing 
gowns, voluminous sleeves, bound and crippled feet, and wholly 
engaged in enervating domestic occupations. The peasant of 
Northern China is strong as a man ; she truly lives and enjoys 
life, and her children are like her. The aristocrat of Southern 
China is weak as a hot-house vine and vegetates like an exotic, 
suffering herself, and training her daughters to endure physical 
torture, while poets wax eloquent over her "lily-like grace" and 
her " golden feet," rendered useless, through fashion, for the 
natural purposes of pedal extremities ! But as we look dispas- 
sionately at the tortured waist, the compressed feet and the 
hampered bodies of the women of our own race, we discover 
that we are by no means in position to throw stones at the 
aristocrats of China. More outdoor life, in sensible clothing, is 
to-day the chief need for woman in all modern civilizations. 
Hence her greatest benefactors are those who, instead of dis- 
couraging her by ineorrect representations of what is womanly, 
will stimulate her to courageous use both of bifurcated garments 
and bicycles, welcoming, instead of forbidding, the divided skirt 
for every form of outdoor exercise. 
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BY HEINEICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 



Part II. 



The first Truth is of Sorrow. Be not mocked: 

Life which ye prize is long-drawn agony.— The Light of Asia. 

In my paper entitled " Among the Adepts of Serinagur," pub- 
lished in the January and February numbers of the Arena, I 
described how I found my way into the Vale of Kashmir and 
became the guest of Coomra Sami, an initiate famous throughout 
the Punjaub, who, with four others of the mystic brotherhood, 
had taken his abode in a secluded part of the upper Serring 
Valley — now a lovely wilderness of cypress and chendr, 
abandoned to Kashmiri "cliff-dwellers" and their flocks of 
Angora goats ; but once the site of the great city of Kanishka- 
pura, in the palmy days of early Buddhism, when the Punjaub 
was the seat of learning, and the banner of the blue lotos floated 
from the palace of old Kanishka. 

In India there are to be found, at this day, hundreds, if not 
thousands, of individuals of the type of Coomra Sami, although 
comparatively few have risen or will rise to a degree of occult 
power and wisdom equal to that which he possessed. Like the 
hermits of the Middle Ages these men live in austere seclusion ; 
either in the solitude of India's great forests or in the hill 
country, always selecting some locality as remote as possible 
from the contingency of disturbance. The impenetrable jungle 
region along the Malabar coast of the Peninsula is full of these 
recluses, and they are numerous also in the hills of Mysore, in 
the Neilgherries, along the Nerbudda and Jumna, and even in 
the Rajputana Desert. Their place of abode — usually a primi- 
tive bamboo hut — is often cunningly constructed in imitation of 
nature, to ensure concealment or attract as little attention as 
possible, so that even the expert hunter will often pass by these 
silent retreats without in the least suspecting their presence. 

In my "Wonders of Hindoo Magic" (see December Arkxa) 
I have pointed out that these recluses may be divided into various 
classes, and that the Yoghis and Rishis are, practically, teachers 
or prophets, who have a mission to perform in their Dwn country. 
They have sprung from a race of people who, for fifty centuries, 
have subordinated matter to mind, who have succeeded in reduc- 
ing their physical wants to a minimum, who are all brain (while 
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we are all stomach), whose knowledge of the mysteries of the 
mind and life is far in advance of that in our possession, who 
have spent years in introspective brooding over this great world 
illusion, who have acquired a mastery of telepathy or mind read- 
ing such as we can neither understand nor appreciate, and whose 
knowledge of the possibilities of what we call hypnotism is far 
ahead of anything of which we can now even conceive. 

These men, from time to time, will leave their hidden retreats 
in the jungle, or their mountain caverns, and suddenly appear in 
the cities, where at once they are surrounded by an interested 
crowd of spectators. A miracle of some kind is performed in 
broad daylight — is seen perhaps by five thousand people — then 
a sermon of a most impressive character is delivered. These 
master minds scornfully refuse money, or any sort of remunera- 
tion ; their marvels have been the wonder of ages and cannot be 
explained unless by the theory advanced in my paper in the 
December Arena. In the middle of a street they will stand in 
the open day, wave their hand, and in two minutes a huge tree 
will appear right before the eyes of all ; or they will perform the 
most amazing feats of levitation, such as the famous rope trick ; 
will rise perpendicularly to a height of several hundred feet and 
then deliberately walk through the air and disappear from sight. 

By far the greatest number of India's recluses, however (not 
including the numerous sects of religious enthusiasts and Fakeers) 
are the adepts proper, namely, philosophers who have risen above 
all creeds, and who seldom, if ever, make use of the occult 
powers which they have acquired for the furtherance of any 
tangible object. These men are engaged in a process of reach- 
ing a higher level of mentality. They live in the strictest seclu- 
sion, and never go about performing feats of any sort. They 
have been pronounced selfish by shallow reasoners, who are apt 
to inquire why the adepts, instead of seeking refuge in solitude, 
do not go about enlightening the world and proclaiming their 
occult attainments from the house-tops. It may be urged in 
reply that this latter occupation does not form part of the adept's 
plan : in other words, he is not preparing to become a teacher of 
the people ; if he were to do this he could not be what he is, nor 
reach the lofty heights to which he aspires. There are thousands 
of humbler intellects who are engaged in a process of teaching, 
and who have set themselves the task of warning and admonish- 
ing the masses, arousing them from their intellectual and moral 
torpor and bringing them to a higher level. The Yoghis and 
Rishis are among the foremost of these; and it cannot for a 
moment be asserted that there has existed at any time, or that 
there exists at the present moment, a lack of the teaching and 
prophetic element in India. 
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The great principle which underlies the almost endless modi- 
fication of Hindoo occultism may be embodied in the term 
" abstraction," namely, the attainment of as complete a state of 
introspective vision as possible, by the withdrawal of the senses 
of sight, hearing, touch, etc., from the external world. Perhaps 
it will be of advantage to the reader, if I here describe a little 
more fully what is meant by introspection. Suppose a mathema- 
tician, in order to master some intricate problem, were to seek 
refuge within the solitude of his four walls, and endeavor to con- 
centrate his mind completely upon the task before him. Now, if 
his success depended on his power to reach complete abstraction, 
he would speedily discover that he was far from reaching the de- 
sired goal ; although he might secure solitude, he would not be 
able to exclude sound, for various noises are bound to reach and 
attract part of his attention, in spite of the most rigid application 
of his will. He might seek the solitude of some forest, or retire 
within the most secluded cavern, yet not be able to get rid of the 
disturbing element of sound. Assuming, however, that all sound 
were excluded, there are impressions of sight, which are an equal, 
if not a greater, obstacle in the path of him who would seek to 
attain the introspective state. A single blade of grass, if it catches 
the eye, will start a train of thought which may embrace a thou- 
sand subjects ; a caterpillar, a grain of sand, a rain-drop, will lead 
the mind into a labyrinth of reflections that are more or less 
involuntary. 

He might resort to the simple method of shutting his eyes, 
hoping thereby to get rid of the external world and reach the 
introspective state; futile effort — there still would remain the 
consciousness of the fact that objects of various kinds were sur- 
rounding him, which is a disturbing influence. Now, granting 
that the perceptions of sound, sight and even touch, could, for a 
time at least, be completely extinguished, there still would remain 
the memory of this or that sorrow, of frustrated hopes, of busi- 
ness troubles, of all the petty vexations and annoyances of life. 
Unless these also be completely annihilated, there can be no such 
thing as abstraction in the sense of the esoteric philosophy of 
India. 

The various methods followed by the student of occultism in 
the far East, from the Fakeer to the greatest adept, have only 
this one sole aim, namely, the attainment of a state of complete 
introspection. When that condition is reached, so the masters 
say, "The mind is a scroll upon which nature will write." In 
other words, the Gnostic in that state identifies himself with the 
Brahm or universal consciousness, and partakes, in a measure, of 
the divine attribute of omniscience as well as omnipotence. 
Among certain schools of Fakeers and low-grade initiates, the 
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practice of crystal-gazing is largely followed as a means of en- 
forcing the introspective condition. A piece of crystal, usually 
polished (Japanese balls of rock-crystal, about three inches in 
diameter, are in common use all over India) is placed before the 
observer, who will seek some solitary spot and steadily gaze on 
the shining surface. 

The reader may imitate this practice and the result will be a 
surprise and a revelation to him. The eye should be placed on 
level with the crystal and about ten inches away from the latter 
a light must be adjusted sideways, so that its image is not in the 
line of vision, and a piece of black cloth should be suspended 
behind the crystal. Within less than two minutes the Fakeer 
has attained a degree of introspection, and will then behold in 
the mirrored surface whatever he wishes to ascertain, for instance 
what a certain person is doing at a certain moment — even the 
past and future will become, in a measure, revealed. A little 
practice, two or three times a day, will enable almost any one to 
reach this degree of occultism, and the clearness of the images 
thus obtained, coupled with the correctness of the information, 
will be an everlasting surprise to the neophyte. 

Of course what he apparently sees in the crystal is in reality 
transpiring in his own mind; he has reached a degree of intro- 
spective vision, but is obliged to make use of some external 
tangible object, which, for the time being, becomes his medium. 
A plane or concave mirror, set in a wooden frame and floated upon 
water, will answer the same purpose, and many Fakeers enforce 
the abstract condition by merely gazing into the water which 
they have poured into a small earthen bowl. The breathing 
exercises resorted to by the so-called Hatha Yoga school of 
occultism have no other purpose than to identify the conscious- 
ness of the individual with that of the Brahm, and fifty pages 
might be filled with a description of the endless variety of 
methods which this school enjoins. 

The true adept, however, who has attained to the highest 
pinnacles of esoteric wisdom, scorns to make use of these external 
and, to him childish, modes of introspection ; he has come to 
recognize that the truth lies within the depth of his own con- 
sciousness, and he can place himself in the abstract state within 
a few seconds by mere will power ; whereas the common Fakeer 
identifies the occult phenomenon with the crystal, the mirror or 
the magic cup, which he correspondingly reverences and regards 
with superstitious awe. Coomra Sami was one of those high- 
grade adepts who had come as near perfection in the line of 
occult wisdom as probably any Hindoo initiate from the time of 
the great Sakyamuni. His power of mind reading was perfectly 
marvellous ; he could read my thoughts with as much ease as if 
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he had a large-type manuscript before him, so that, after a little 
while, I found it perfectly unnecessary to utter a single word, as 
he would reply to my ideas with a readiness and precision which 
were a constant source of wonder to me. 

During the first few weeks of my stay among the adepts of 
Serinagur I regarded these men as very unsociable, morose and 
even uncivil, because they seldom uttered a word or even ex- 
changed a greeting ; it was not long, however, before I realized 
that, while apparently mute, these men carried on an active con- 
versation with one another — they had simply risen above the 
necessity for speech. 

The development of telepathy or mind reading in India, as a 
national characteristic, is amazing; it manifests itself in the 
every-day life of her people and reaches its climax in the attain- 
ments of the masters of occult wisdom on the high plateau of 
Thibet. The wonderful manner in which intelligence is com- 
municated, or rather the speed with which news of an important 
character travels in the East, is a case in point. During the late 
Afghan war it invariably happened that the news of any success 
or disaster to the British was known all over India long before 
the authorities at Calcutta were officially informed; thus, for 
instance, the details of the battle of Maiwand were discussed in 
the bazaars of Calcutta four days before the news was received at 
headquarters, to the utter amazement of the vice-royal govern- 
ment. This in spite of the fact that the British had the advan- 
tage of sending dispatches by couriers down the valley of the 
Kabul River and through the Khyber Pass to Peshawur, and 
telegraphing cipher messages from there to Calcutta. 

It is 'absurd to try to account for this on the supposition that 
the news will travel from mouth to mouth, as it were, and from 
village to village ; there are intervening mountain ranges and 
great deserts, villages and hamlets many miles apart, and ex- 
tensive regions where scarcely any human habitation is to be 
met with. Besides, the Hindoos are not given much to travel, 
and there is little, if any, intercommunication by means of letters 
or messages of any sort. Why, the news of the great disaster 
which befell Napoleon's army at Moscow took over six weeks to 
reach Paris, and this at a time when postal communication was 
already well organized all over Europe ; in India it would have 
been known all over the land in less than two hours, and not 
merely in the sense of a vague presentiment that something had 
happened, but in the shape of a distinct vision, which, although 
not seen by everybody, is beheld by tens of thousands who are 
not slow to communicate it to their fellow-men. 

We have this capacity of mind reading developed, to some 
slight extent, even in our Western culture, and there is not, 
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perhaps, an individual of mature years and experience who has 
not had evidence of it. It is, for instance, a common observation 
that the thought of a certain person will sometimes occur to one 
while engaged in reading or some other occupation, without any- 
previous train of ideas having led thereto, and that within a 
minute or so afterwards (often, indeed, at the same time) the 
person in question walks in. There is an overwhelming amount 
of evidence on record to show that these phenomena cannot be 
traced to mere coincidence, and the term " cerebri city " lias been 
aptly formulated for this class of manifestations. The most 
plausible explanation of this mysterious phenomenon is the 
following, which, so far as my experience goes, is practically a 
part of the esoteric knowledge of the great masters of India and 
Thibet. 

Thought, after all, has its origin in a molecular motion which 
goes on in the gray matter which lines the innumerable convolu- 
tions of the cerebrum. Not that this gray matter produces 
thought, for the brain is merely the organ of the mind, in the 
same manner in which a musical instrument is the medium on 
which the composer expresses his feelings. Indeed, the brain 
may be likened to a piano, the keys of which are touched by an 
unseen performer, namely, the ego, which is a part of the uni- 
versal consciousness, and in proportion to the perfection and 
harmonious symmetry of that instrument will be the products of 
that unseen hand. The* brain of the new-born babe is so poor in 
gray matter and convolutions that the ego can manifest itself but 
very feebly; as that wonderful organ develops in complexity of 
structure, new possibilities are added to the psychic power 
behind. 

A poor brain is like a poor piano in the hands of an otherwise 
skilled performer. What, for instance, could even a Beethoven 
accomplish on one of the old-fashioned spinets that were in use 
two hundred years ago, with their three octaves and poor mechan- 
ism? It would be folly to expect him to sway our feelings to any 
considerable extent on one of these. Give him, on the o'Jher 
hand, one of Steinway's best grand pianos, and see the melody, 
grandeur and harmony that will rise from the hands of such a 
master. 

Now, if thought is a molecular motion (modern science, as we 
know, reduces everything in "nature" to motion) then each 
particular thought must start a wave motion, which is bound to 
radiate throughout space, and which, of course, must go through 
all brains. The reason why it affects only a certain brain, so as 
to produce consciousness, while leaving a thousand others in- 
different, is very easily accounted for. Let the reader take a 
violin into a room where there is a piano and then with his bow 
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strike a certain musical note, say G. Now if this is performed 
clearly and distinctly, he will be startled to observe that the 
same sound is given forth by the G-string of the piano. Why, 
of all the st rings of that inverted harp, does only the G respond? 
Because its vibrations coincide or harmonize with those produced 
in the first instance. Similarly, among all the myriad brains of 
the human species, only the one whose structure or complexity is 
such that it is capable of receiving impressions, started as wave 
impulses by a certain other brain, will be able to respond and 
experience sensations of a certain character. 

During the six months of my stay among the adepts of 
Serinagur I made a determined, if not to say a desperate effort 
to obtain a clew to some of their secrets. As I stated on a 
previous occasion, there is no such thing as a course of studies 
prescribed or laid down by the esoterics, which will enable the 
neophyte in the course of time to cast a glimpse behind the 
mysterious " curtain." No amount of hard work and persever- 
ance, in the line of applied studies, would materially assist the 
searcher for truth ; the long years of probation and the various 
modifications of self-denial which are usually imposed upon the 
neophyte by those who hold the key to some of nature's greatest 
marvels have no other purpose than to test the powers of endur- 
ance and the personal character of the chela. 

Among an intensely philosophical race like the Hindoos, there 
are always tens of thousands, possessed of such an intense long- 
ing to raise the curtain which hides the mysteries of time and 
space that the great Gnostics, even in places difficult of access, 
such as the Thibetan plateau, are never in want of chelas or 
disciples. Now it may be taken for granted that fully nine 
tenths, if not more, of these are actuated by no other motive 
than that of mere curiosity on the one hand, and on the other, 
the desire for occult powers which will enable them more readily 
to attain the goal of their more or less sordid ambitions. In 
other words, they merely wish, for the furtherance of their own 
selfish schemes, to obtain control over occult forces — forces 
which in the hands of the unscrupulous would be a fatal 
power for evil. These spurious disciples are speedily recognized 
by the masters, who will impose upon them such hardships that 
the great majority give up the pursuit in less than three weeks, 
and but few will stay a year or longer. Among these, again, a 
very small minority ultimately reach the object of their desires 
and are gradually initiated into the various degrees of esoteric 
wisdom. 4 

I have not the slightest doubt that if I had persisted in the 
course of austerities that were imposed upon me by the adept, 
Coomra Sami, during my stay in the Vale of Kashmir, a more or 
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less complete initiation into the secrets of the mystic brotherhood 
would have been attained. I have grounds for believing that 
the great adept had contracted a sort of friendship for me, and 
that he would have liked to see me becomea follower of the 
"path," if not a member of the inner circle of the fraternity. 
Often he seemed to be on the point of communicating to me 
some important truth, which would be likely to startle me and 
open my eyes to a new and glorious revelation. But then again 
a species of doubt would arise in him as to the wisdom of such a 
course. I was young in years and as yet little tried in the 
vicissitudes of life, and although I am convinced that Coomra 
approved of my perseverance and, in his own mind, was satisfied 
that I was a seeker after truth for its own sake, yet I might not, 
after all, prove a worthy custodian of secrets which had been so 
jealously guarded for centuries. Indeed, I may say that nothing 
has more forcibly impressed me than the conscientiousness of 
these singular individuals with regard to the responsibility of 
their position as esoteric initiates, or adepts of a higher science, 
and their extreme hesitancy to admit outsiders, as expressed in 
the almost incredible precautions which they take in order to 
guard against a possible abuse of their precious trust. 

After a residence of nearly six months at the hermitage I 
determined to quit; not because my desire to raise the "curtain" 
had become less intense (for I had, indeed, obtained a glimpse 
behind it), but because I hoped to arrrive at the desired goal by 
a sort of short cut — that is, I conceived the idea of going into 
Thibet and studying occultism at the very fountain head of eso- 
teric lore. Although this desire had been ripening in me many 
weeks before my actual departure, I never uttered a word, or 
acted as if I thought of ever quitting the incomparable "valley 
of roses " ; yet the subtle Coomra soon detected what was going 
on in my mind and one day took me to task about it. 

He asked me to accompany him on a walk to the hills that 
extended in an unbroken and endless series of cypress-clad ridges, 
domes and snow-crowned peaks to the north of the valley. For 
two hours we walked side by side, without either of us uttering a 
syllable, although I knew and felt that the adept was constantly 
reading my thoughts. We toiled up a rugged mountain path 
strewn with enormous boulders, and were approaching an alti- 
tude of considerably over ten thousand feet. The region of the 
deodars was below us, and all vegetation had become stunted, 
when Coomra halted and pointed to the glorious landscape at our 
feet. 

"You want to go into Thibet," he said, "because you are tired 
of our regime here ; the idea is a laudable one, although I can 
tell you beforehand that you will not find there what you seek. 
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The path lies everywhere and nowhere, and the eternal truth you 
must seek for within the depths of your own consciousness ; there 
is no royal road to success, and you must climb the Himalayan 
heights with painful effort. I was once as you are now and I 
well remember the impatience and the madness of despair 
which more than once overwhelmed me, as I realized the stu- 
pendousness of the task before me ; how my heart almost failed 
me, and how more than once I was on the point of giving up the 
battle. Wealth, ease, luxury and the thousand and one delusive 
pleasures which hold the bhaila [cattle] in bondage I had 
abandoned, and had almost completely subdued and mastered 
the evil propensities — the curse of a thousand ages of animality 

— with which our race is afflicted. Yet, such is the demon of 
perversity, all-powerful through the inherited blindness and 
viciousness of a benighted and besotted past, that it required all 
the fierce determination of which I was capable to persist in the 
upward path. * Through night to light ' — let this be your motto 
in the course of ascent. The greater the obstacles, the greater 
the triumph; and although seclusion is to be recommended under 
all circumstances, yet if you are of the right calibre, you will 
succeed wherever you are. Go to Thibet and see the brethren, 
and perhaps the time will come when we may welcome you once 
more in the Vale of Kashmir." 

I was on the point of replying something when Coomra 
exclaimed: " What you have to get rid of, in the first instance, 
is this fundamental delusion of matter. There is no such thing 
as matter. What you call the external world is no more real 
than the shadow of yonder rock. The things which you seem to 
behold around you are simply the products of your own mind. 
This truth, of course, is apt to startle you, as it has startled all 
the learned incapables of Frankistan who have taken great pains 
to prove, in bulky volumes, that the external world is real, be- 
cause they can see objects with what they call their own eyes, 
touch them with their own hands and perceive sound by means 
of their own long ears. They forget that it is not the eye that 
sees, the hand that touches and the ear that hears, but the mind 

— or let us say the brain, because you like this term better ; like 
all Franks you are a great believer in words that convey no 
meaning. The fact that you can see, hear or feel an object, does 
not prove its existence, but simply proves that something is going 
on in your mind. 

" If these things were real, then it would naturally follow that 
we must all see them in precisely the same light, and then differ- 
ence of opinion on any subject would be absolutely impossible. 
Yet, where will you find two human beings who hold the same 
views even in regard to the most trivial of matters? Your world 
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is not my world, and mine again differs from that of everybody 
else; why? No two minds are alike and therefore no two 
worlds. Your world of to-day, young friend, is not your world 
of yesterday, because even since yesterday you have had new 
experiences, and there have been corresponding changes, how- 
ever slight, in your world. Five years ago your world differed 
materially from the world in which you now live, because your 
mind differed; so much so, that you wonder bow you could 
ever have entertained views which now seem to you utterly 
absurd. And let us go back, in imagination, to the time when 
you were only five years old ; what a small, curious world was it 
which you beheld then I 

"That there is a great general resemblance between the various 
worlds in which we live, move and have our being — who would 
deny it? Do we not all belong to the same species? Are we 
not all closely related, brought forth under similar conditions and 
brought up under similar influences ? Are we not all taught in 
early youth to call a stone a stone, a tree a tree, and a horse a 
horse? Now, observe, that when various individuals come to 
describe the same object, be it stone, horse or tree, you get as 
many different stones, horses and trees as there are individuals 
who imagine they behold them." 

After a short pause, during which I gazed upon him as one in 
a dream, the adept continued : " What has brought us to these 
conclusions? We Hindoos are a race immeasurably older in 
mental culture than the one from which you have sprung; your 
so-called civilization is but of yesterday and you are merely 
engaged in an eternal process of multiplying your wants. You 
have abnormally developed and stimulated the accumulative 
instinct, so that you have actually come to look upon life as a 
mere opportunity of piling up rubbish, in the shape of so-called 
material possessions. What, otherwise, can be the meaning of 
your saying that * Time is money,' which would be apt to amuse 
us if it were not for the saddening thought which underlies it. 
I say again that what you call your glorious civilization is, and 
has been, nothing but a process of multiplying your wants — 
what are necessaries now were luxuries fifty years ago — and the 
more the horizon of these wants extends, the more you will have 
to toil in order to gratify them ; you will have to devote an ever- 
increasing part of your life to the procuring of the means where- 
with to gratify artificial wants ; you are, indeed, the slaves of 
your wants, for each new want implies a new sorrow, namely, 
the sorrow experienced in the deprivation of the means to gratify 
it. A thousand wants mean a thousand sorrows, a thousand 
disappointments, a thousand pains. 

" Has the standard of happiness been raised even to the extent 
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of one inch by your much vaunted civilization ? I say no ; on 
the contrary you suffer more than your forefathers did at any 
given period, because they lived in a simpler and more frugal 
manner, and their wants were fewer. They had more time to 
rest and think. The multiplicity of your wants has brought 
about a -feverish activity, and in your so-called * struggle for 
existence ' you have actually come to look upon your fellow-man 
in the light of an enemy. You try to overcome him by stealth 
and by every modification of craft; you try to oust him from 
business and drive him to the wall. This is what you com- 
placently call 4 the survival of the fittest,' a kind of password 
which you have invented in order to appease your not over- 
delicate conscience. 

" Eight hundred years ago there was club-law in Frankistan : 
your rival or competitor would simply dash your brains out and 
take possession of your property, and there was an end of you 
and your sorrows. You do not fight with clubs any longer, 
but you wage a more merciless warfare with your brains; 
to-day it is brain against brain that is pitted in relentless and 
implacable combat, and your suffering is more of a mental 
than a physical character. Physical suffering is limited in dura- 
tion, but mental suffering is the worst kind of agony. You see 
the carnage around you, the furious struggle for possession at 
the expense of your fellow-man, and you actually seem to enjoy 
your miserable triumph ; you chuckle at the thought of having 
overreached your fellow-man in cunning, of having ruined him 
in business, of having brought him to his knees. You little 
think of his grief and sorrow, and of the fate of those who are 
depending upon him, of the heartbreak involved in his agony of 
despair on realizing that another hope has been frustrated, 
another illusion dispelled, another dream of happiness shattered 
forever and another load added to this Vorld's burden of sorrow. 
Survival of the fittest, forsooth ! Who is it that survives in your 
precious struggle for existence? Is it the most humane, the 
most sensitive, the most generous, the most altruistic? No, it is 
the most merciless, the most selfish, the most unscrupulous — 
the very type whose extinction would be desirable in the interest 
of the race. 

"We Hindoos, on the other hand, after having risen to a 
certain height of material culture, have paused and reflected, and 
have begun to reduce our wants to a minimum. We live on 
rice, and most of us are satisfied with one meal a day. A tea- 
cup full of boiled rice, with a little salt, is all that we need in the 
line of food; one piece of cloth, which will last us for years, is 
all the raiment we need, and as for shelter, why a few bamboo 
sticks thatched with palm-leaves will more than suffice. All our 
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immediate wants, if translated into time, would mean less than 
twenty minutes' work per day ; we can devote all the rest of our 
time to mental culture, to thinking, — not to book study but to 
the solution of the world mystery. And we have done a good 
deal of thinking, as you are prepared to admit ; we have devel- 
oped, during these last fifty centuries, mind faculties which are a 
source of constant surprise to you; in fact while you have been 
working for the stomach, we have been working for the brain. 
You Westerners, in fact, are all stomach and we are all brain." 

Here Coomra Sami advanced a few paces, then suddenly turn- 
ing around, and facing me, he continued: "Now one of the 
singular discoveries we have made during this long period of our 
mental activity is that no two persons see the world in precisely 
the same light. This discovery was made already by the Rishis 
at the time when the TJpanishads were compiled, but the knowl- 
edge now may be said to be the common inheritance of our 
people. You see we are an older race; older in experience, older 
in memories, and you are enough of a naturalist, or rather evolu- 
tionist, to be aware of the fact that there is a memory of race, 
even in the lower animal world, which far surpasses in intensity 
that short memory which is acquired by the individual in his 
transitory existence in any given incarnation. You have given 
the name of 'instinct' to this inherited memory in the animal 
world; but we also are the heritors of the accumulated memory 
and experience of the countless generations who have preceded 
us, and we know that the so-called external world is not real. 

"There have been enlightened minds, even in your Western 
culture, who have come to recognize what, to you, may seem a 
new truth, but which is as old as the eternal stars. Your greatest 
philosophers, from the time of Plato to that very Schopenhauer 
whom you quote so often, have come to the conclusion that mind, 
and not matter, is the one reality. What you call matter exists 
only in your mind, and it cannot be too often repeated that the 
fact of our being able to see or touch a thing does not prove its 
existence. In your dreams the world to you is as real as in the 
so-called waking condition ; you can see, hear and feel things 
which are devoid of existence. There are as many worlds as 
there are minds, although the general resemblance is such that 
we may speak of a normal type ; yet among so many millions of 
minds there must be at least a few who are so differently consti- 
tuted that they may be said to live in quite another world. 
Those whom you call insane are simply cases which differ largely 
from the normal type ; you put them into asylums because they 
happen to be in the minority, although their world is as real as 
yours. You may reply that their so-called insanity is due to 
some alteration, disease or peculiarity of the brain ; this, how- 
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ever, strengthens my position, because it clearly proves that what 
we call the world depends entirely upon the condition of the 
mind of the individual." 

" But, samadhi? I replied, " this is indeed a revelation which 
staggers me ; do you really mean to say that these eternal hills 
and the fertile plains beyond, have no existence, except in my 
own mind?" 

"These eternal hills," replied the adept, as he gave me a 
singular look and waved his hand, " where are they now?" And 
as I turned my gaze from the adept's eyes in the direction of the 
snow-clad Himalayas I was amazed to find myself gazing upon 
vacancy ; the eternal hills and the fertile plains had vanished into 
thin air, and nothing was before me but a vast expanse of space; 
even the solid rock beneath our feet seemed to have disappeared, 
although I felt as if treading some invisible ground. The sensa- 
tion was weird in the extreme, and the illusion lasted fully eight 
or ten minutes, when suddenly the outlines of the hills came 
faintly to view again, and before many seconds the landscape 
had risen to its former reality. 

" This is nothing but a wonderful case of hypnotic influence," 
I thought, when Coomra Sami exclaimed: "Hypnotic influence? 
Yes and No. The phenomena of what you call hypnotism have 
their explanation in the fact that if some one, with a knowledge 
of this occult power, can alter your mind in any given direction, 
the world, as a matter of course, will alter with it; and here we 
come back to the eternal truth, namely, that your so-called world 
after all is may a or illusion, which I hope you have grasped now 
and forever." 

This was my last conversation with Coomra Sami, one of the 
greatest adepts of Northern India. Three months later I found 
myself on the frowning heights of Darjeeling, two hundred miles 
to the north of Calcutta, in front of Mounts Everest and Kit- 
chinchanga, amidst the grandest Himalayan scenery, prepared for 
my journey into the land of the Lamas. 

( To be continued.) 
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BY SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 



It has ever been a pleasurable play of fancy to surmise 
what people of a past century would think or say or do, if 
they were brought to life again and confronted with the cul- 
ture of to-day. The Seven Sleepers, Rip Van Winkle and 
Julian West are merely types of a class, variations of the 
selfsame theme. They were conceived by the authors who 
wrote these stories for the purpose of demonstrating how un- 
fit the people of one age are to accommodate themselves at 
once to the acquisitions of a more advanced one, or even 
to understand them. 

It is indeed an agreeable pastime to imagine how sur- 
prised our ancestors would be were they placed face to face 
with our modern inventions. How they would stare at our 
railroads! How our telegraphs and telephones and phono- 
graphs would astonish them ! How wise we should appear in 
their eyes, when we explained to them that all these devices 
are not the work of the evil one, as they would perhaps 
presume, but that they are based upon natural forces and the 
laws by which these are regulated ! How small a Socrates, 
a Cicero or an Archimedes would appear by the side of one 
of our schoolboys, who could give him points in geography 
and the natural sciences, and explain to him the construction 
and mechanism of our modern devices. 

A question which naturally suggests itself when we allow 
our fancy that sort of play is: Which of our acquisitions 
would our ancestors, coming to life, admire most? A thou- 
sand people will give each a different answer to that 
query. Some would say that our railroad system must cause 
the greatest surprise to people who knew of no other means 
of locomotion than travel on foot or on horseback; others 
will claim that our palatial ocean steamers must strike them 
with supreme wonder; again, others might insist that tele- 
phones would most of all bewilder them; while again others 
will declare that our modern type-setting machines and 
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printing presses would take away their breath. Of course it 
depends. Hannibal, if he should come to life, would per- 
haps admire most a Krupp gun; Columbus, one of our 
modern warships; Franklin, one of our steam printing 
presses; and Newton, our electrical machines. 

Given, however, a man of broad general intellectuality, 
who was moved in his lifetime by the spirit of philan- 
thropy, who had the welfare of a whole people at heart, 
a man who, in his time, stood at the head of a com- 
munity either as king, lawgiver or priest — which of our 
social arrangements would surprise him most ? To state the 
question with still greater clearness, let the reader imagine 
that Buddha and Plato should appear among us, to study 
our social conditions, which of our social institutions would 
elicit their greatest praise? I cannot help believing that 
their attention would be prominently drawn to our system of 
insurance. 

A superficial observer might become fascinated by the 
mechanical devices of our age ; but the more careful student 
of human progress will find in the development of the sys- 
tem of insurance an entirely novel feature in the evolution 
of society, one that had never been thought of by all the 
thousands of generations which preceded ours. Insurance is, 
in fact, the child of the present century. It was born out of 
a spirit of purest philanthropy and sprang from the idea that 
a load that will crush an individual can be carried with ease 
by the multitude. 

Socialists, whenever they desire to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of an order in which the government is the sole pro- 
ducer and distributer of the necessities of life, usually refer 
either to the army, which, under the direction of the govern- 
ment, protects the citizens against hostile attacks from with- 
out; to the mail service, which, under government con- 
trol, makes possible the intercommunication of thought at a 
trifling expense ; or to the school system, which, under state 
or city administration, successfully fights ignorance and 
brings education within the reach of the poorest of its mem- 
bers. But they rarely refer to the system of insurance, 
which, though not as yet managed by the government, is one 
of the most irrefutable proofs of the feasibility of a social 
order in which the burden is borne by all in common, and in 
which one works for all and all work for one. 
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Reader, consider for a moment what an amount of worry, 
anxiety, suffering and distress have been obliterated since 
the idea of insurance was conceived and developed I Think 
what a calamity a conflagration was in former ages ! When 
a village or a city was consumed by flames, the inhabitants 
became paupers, so to speak, in a night ; unless voluntary 
charity threw them a crumb, they had to begin their whole 
life's work over again, or starve. The lands swarmed at that 
time with beggars, tramping from place to place in the vain 
search for a new home, appealing to'tbe charitable for aid, 
telling the heartrending story of their misfortune. 

Imagine the agonies which the father of a family suffered 
in the hour of death, knowing that when he closed his 
eyes for the last slumber, his wife and children would be 
penniless ; that, without means of support, they would be 
thrown upon the mercies of a cold world, and would have 
to eat for years to come the humiliating bread of charity. 
Or put yourself in the place of the farmer, whose hopes of a 
plentiful harvest were destroyed within an hour by a hail- 
storm. Picture the despair of the poor widow whose sole 
support ceased with the loss of her cow, that succumbed to 
an infectious disease. 

Worse than death, even, was protracted illness of the 
bread winner. The suffering caused by the disease was bear- 
able in comparison with the agonies caused by the sight of 
the misery that surrounded the patient. Unable to work, in 
need of comforts, without means of support, the sick died by 
inches, when with proper care and with the mind relieved 
of anxiety, they might have recovered and resumed work. 

What could all these sufferers do but lift up their eyes to 
heaven, asking for help from Him who, in their opinion, had 
struck them down ? But the heavens remained pitilessly 
silent, and as an only and last consolation the creeds held 
out to them the hope that in another existence, after death, 
their suffering would be replaced by pleasures, and their 
mourning be changed into dancing. 

Then came the thought of self help ; the idea that by 
standing together, carrying the load unitedly, it might be 
possible to bear misfortune and at least to mitigate its 
horrors. The system of insurance was discovered and in- 
augurated. 

What does it mean ? It means that if an accident befalls 
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one member of the community, ten thousand stand ready to 
join their forces to help him. If a fire destroys his house, 
the rest build it up for him ; if a hailstorm ruins his crop, 
others help him out of his difficulties; if his cattle die, the 
company buy new stock for him ; if he dies, the premium 
keeps his family from want; or if he falls sick, the society 
supports him during his illness. If this is not socialism pure 
and simple^ what is f 

Granted that philanthropy entered the system of insurance 
as a secondary consideration ; granted that the scheme was 
originally a business enterprise ; granted that the organizers 
of fire or life insurance draw large dividends from their in- 
vestment; but whatever their profits may be, the profits 
which the policy holders draw from the institution are far 
greater. The good which has come to humanity by the de- 
velopment and ramification of the insurance business, can- 
not be computed in figures. Leaving out of the question 
the comfort it has brought to millions, it has taught mankind 
the grandest of all lessons, the lesson of the solidarity of the 
human race ; it has shown what could be accomplished when 
all are made to help carry the burden that otherwise would 
fall upon the individual with crushing weight. 

With the exception of a few ignorant and improvident per- 
sons, almost the whole civilized world is now gathered into 
one organization by insurance companies ; even as individuals 
seek protection against misfortune by insuring in a com- 
pany, so do the companies seek protection against too heavy- 
losses by insuring amongst themselves. 

The sums of money which annually flow into and out of 
the coffers of insurance companies, are incalculable, and al- 
though competition among them has reduced the premiums 
to very low figures, immense profits are still made by the 
investors, which profits, if returned to the people, would go 
far to cover all the expenses incurred in the support of the 
administration of a country. 

If our present governments are fit to be burdened with any 
new functions, they could easily bQ organized to manage the 
insurance systems of the land. As they collect duties and 
revenues and expend them, so they could collect the contri- 
butions of the people for the relief of misery in its various 
forms and distribute them in the proper manner. 

As in articles previously written for The Arena, I also 
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give here merely secondary consideration to the money that 
might be saved by the nationalization of the insurance busi- 
ness. I do not begrudge the insurance companies the income 
which they derive from their enterprise ; compared with the 
amount of good that is done by them, even the highest divi- 
dends which they receive from the investment, dwindle into 
nothing; but there are still higher considerations which 
prompt me to advocate the nationalization of insurance, of 
which I beg to submit a few to the notice of the readers of 
this magazine. 

(1) If insurance were nationalized, all its various branches 
could be centralized in one focus. At present, a life insur- 
ance company does not meddle with fire insurance ; a fire 
insurance company takes no risks against accidents, etc. 
If all these various branches were united, each would help 
carry the others. A year disastrous to companies that insure 
against railroad accidents, may be a prosperous one to 
those that insure against fire or marine disasters, and vice 
versa ; thus, the loss in one department under such a pro- 
posed centralization would be balanced by the profits of the 
other, which would mean still lower premiums, so that even 
the humblest citizen could provide against misfortune by in- 
suring life, limb and property. 

(2) At the risk of giving individualists cause to cry 
out "paternalism," I do not hesitate to declare that, if 
the insurance business were nationalized, people who could 
not be induced by the low rates of premium to insure, should 
be compelled to do so. That kind of " paternalism," when- 
ever practised, has always been a blessing. Mr. Krupp 
subtracts from the wages of every one of his laborers a per- 
centage as an insurance against sickness, accident or death, 
and they fare well by it. Many excellent innovations have 
been forced upon the people by kings and lawgivers who 
were more provident and far-seeing than those over whom 
they ruled to their advantage ; and do not the states prac- 
tise " paternalism " at this very day by taxing the people for 
the support of their paupers and their criminal classes ? I, 
for one, cannot see why it should be wrong to force a man 
by law to insure his life, when we force him to-day to pay 
taxes for the maintenance of state orphan asylums in which 
his children may possibly find a home. If there exists a 
difference between these two kinds of " paternalism," it is 
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that the man who is forced to insure his life will die peace- 
fully knowing that his children will have a certain income 
to live upon, while the other will depart with the oppressive 
thought that his children will be brought up as paupers, or 
will have to depend upon the charity of the state, although 
as a matter of fact, he has paid for the future support of his 
children (as has the other) either in direct or indirect taxes. 
I would extend this " paternalism " to good effect also in 
the opposite direction. While, under compulsion, every citi- 
zen should insure against the various kinds of misfortune to 
a certain extent, there should also be a limit set, on the other 
hand, against extravagant insurance. The community, when 
coming to the aid of a sufferer, should make good an actual 
but not an imaginaiy loss. 

(3) The nation, forming one large insurance company, 
would sooner find means to prevent disasters than can the 
companies of the present day. Legislation in regard to pre- 
cautionary measures against fire or water would be prompt; 
trains would be run with greater safety; sanitary regulations 
would be enforced; in a word, the proverbial ounce of pre- 
vention would save the pound of cure. 

(4) Those who believe in first steps, and eagerly inquire 
what should be first done in order to build up a new social 
system that would be better than the one under which we 
live at present, must become convinced that the nationaliza- 
tion of insurance is such a first step. True, in the de- 
veloped future state of society, insurance will cease to be a 
necessity, because the nation will then, supposedly, take care 
of every citizen from the cradle to the bier; but would not 
the nationalization of insurance bring about a similar state of 
conditions at once, an order which would fit into the social 
institutions which exist to-day? For a fixed considera- 
tion on his part, every member of society would be cared 
for in case of death, sickness or accident, and would receive 
as his right what now he is compelled to ask as charity. 

(5) While the nation could be better trusted for the ful- 
filment of promises made than any corporation ; while greater 
reliance could be placed in the solvency of the nation than 
in that of any company, inasmuch as the whole is greater 
than any of its parte, the nationalization of insurance would 
also prevent a great waste of energy. Half the number 
of people now employed in successfully managing the en- 
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tire insurance business would then be sufficient* under a 
proper system, to do the whole work. Apparently this 
would mean the discharge of a large force of people ; but 
this is a mistaken view which we unfortunately hold in this 
and similar affairs. If the work, under a proper system, can 
be done by half the number of men, that should mean more 
leisure for all and not starvation. There is a vast differ- 
ence between waste of money and waste of energy. A con- 
cern may save money by introducing a new machine which 
does the work of ten men under the supervision of one ; but 
instead of saving money the machine should save e r .ergy, and 
reduce the time of labor instead of merely ei riching its 
owner. 

(6) Last, not least, the nationalization of insurance, 
which could be brought about as a first step without disturb- 
ing the present state of society to a great extent, would 
teach how the government could be trained to undertake, 
and carry through, successfully, similar work in other direc- 
tions. The main hindrance to nationalism at present is that 
we are not trained to do work in common ; but if we never 
try to accumulate experience by degrees, if we never under- 
take to train our governments in such branches as are easy 
to be mastered by them, we can never expect to establish a 
new and better order of things. Beginning with the nation- 
alization of insurance, the management of the whole banking 
system of the land could next be entrusted to the govern- 
ment; or, beginning with the nationalization of railroads and 
electrical devices, the government would learn how to handle 
all other business enterprises to the advantage of the people. 
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BY CLARA B. MOORE. 



To religion the cause, to science the method ; to religion the power, to science the 
path. — B. P. Bourne. 

I believe that the dawn is fast approaching when all scepticism will be wiped from 
off the face of the earth, and true science will become the religion of the world. — 
John Ernst Worrell Keely. 

" The fathers stone them and the children build them monuments." It is the history 
of all spiritual and scientific progress. — Dr. J. M. Storrar. 

Creation wakes. The mystery of night 

Is past. " Let there be light, comes with the same 

Eternal force as when the earth was young 

And day was yet unborn ! — U.M. Batcliff. 

Priestley, who believed that all discoveries are made by 
chance, compares the student of nature to a hound wildly run- 
ning after and here and there overtaking game; but "Provi- 
dence sends chance, and genius moulds it to its own design." 
Edison well explained the difference between discovery and in- 
vention when he said that in discovery there must be an element 
of the accidental, and an important one, too ; while invention is 
purely deductive. The story of the apple dropping from the 
tree and Newton starting with a species of Eureka he rejects 
absolutely. Maintaining that an abstract idea or a natural law 
may in one sense be invented, he gives it as his opinion that 
Newton did not discover the theory of gravitation but invented 
it; that he may have been at work on the problem for years, 
inventing theory after theory to which he found it impossible to 
shape his facts. 

This is precisely what Keely has been doing in the construc- 
tion of his system of sympathetic physics ; so adverse is it in all 
its canons to those of mechanical physics. He has been un- 
ravelling the mysteries of sympathetic association, while searching 
to wrest from nature the secrets of planetary suspension, and 
what Norman Lockyer calls " the law of sympathetic vibration." 

Edison does not call himself a discoverer. He says that most 
of his inventions have been the result of long and patient labor, 
of countless experiments all directed toward some well d fined 
object ; and the same may be said of Keely in his inventions, for 
he is both a discoverer and an inventor. Experimenting in the 
field of vibration, but in quite another line than that of sympa- 
thetic vibration, he made his discovery of an unknown energy. 

386 
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Bell filed the telephone as an invention before he had discovered 
that articulate speech could be conveyed along a wire. Reaching 
out into unknown realms, on the line of invention, he laid hold of 
a discovery when speculating on the nature of sound. In the 
same manner Keely's speculations, in the field of acoustics, led 
him into that great unknown tract which lies beyond the horizon 
of ordinary matter. It was in subjecting water to the action of 
multiplied vibrations in a machine which he called a hydro- 
pneumatic-pulsating- vacuo engine that his lever suddenly regis- 
tered a pressure of two thousand pounds. 

It was six years later that experimental research, on the 
line of vibration, enabled Keely to produce this manipulation of 
energy at will; for he had no idea at what number of vibrations 
the water had been disintegrated. Commencing with one hun- 
dred per second he proceeded until his instrument registered 
forty-two thousand eight hundred, when the same pressure was 
again shown, and the problem was solved. It was about this 
time that some distinguished men of science, who were called in 
to account for the phenomenon, found it easier to denounce 
Keely as a charlatan than to explain the nature and source of the 
energy ; one of these men has recently said that he thought a 
man who could produce a registered pressure of from two to 
twenty thousand pounds and profess to be ignorant of its source 
must be a fraud. 

Deserted and stigmatized by physicists, Keely's only hope in 
the line of utilizing this unknown energy lay in those men who 
had in 1872 organized a Keely Motor Company* in order to 
furnish the " sinews of war " that would enable him to battle 
with and conquer the invisible genii he had imprisoned by seem- 
ing chance in his vacuo-engine, and which had already reduced 
his funds to "vacuo." That Keely would eventually gain the 
mastery of this vapor, no one had a shadow of doubt who knew 
the indomitable will, energy and persistency of purpose possessed 
by its discoverer, combined with his inventive genius, as made 
known in the novel construction of the engine which gave birth 
to the vapor that they then named Keil. 

But when the men who assumed the direction of the affairs of 
the company found that the demon, thus evoked, could not be 
kept under lock and key, and that it had no intention of return- 
ing in any form the gold they had poured out like water, they 
soon evinced, by their course toward Mr. Keely, that they were 
unacquainted with the history of sientific discovery, and of the 
length of time that has always elapsed between the revelation to 
man of an unknown force of nature and its application to the 

* Prof. George Frazer Fitzgerald, physicist at Trinity College, Dublin, has said 
since that Keely nad nothing more to sell at this time than Sir Isaac Newton had 
when he discovered gravity. 
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arts. Oi this well-known fact the distinguished physicist, Pro- 
fessor Dewar of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, wrote in 
1890: "If Mr. Keely succeeds in making his discovery practi- 
cally useful, as it is said he is demonstrating his ability to do — 
if this information be true, it is strange to contrast the past 
history of science with the present. Fancy the discoverer of elec- 
tricity having succeeded in inventing the modern dynamo machine ! 
This would mean the concentration of hundreds of years of 
scientific discovery and invention into the single life of one man. 
Such a result would be simply marvellous." 

Yet so sanguine were these men of immediate success that 
they made promises, based on the always sanguine hopes of an 
inventor, which Keely was unable to fulfil; with the consequence 
that the Keely Motor enterprise came to be regarded as a fraud- 
ulent undertaking, Keely himself as a swindler, and his adherents 
either disreputable gamblers in stock or the dupes of his wizard 
artifices. 

Ai this juncture one of his ci-devant managers, John H. 
Lorimer, and one of his stockholders, Oliver M. Babcock, came 
forward with attempts to remove from Keely's shoulders the load 
of obloquy which, joined to the total cutting off of the funds 
needed to pursue his researches, had so depreciated his vitality 
as to lead him to contemplate suicide and to destroy devices for 
research which had been the labor of years. Together these two 
loyal, steadfast friends lifted the veil of mystery which had 
gathered around Keely's work, and one by a minority report and 
the other by a series of lectures made it perfectly clear and with- 
out a shadow of doubt that certain of the company's directors 
were responsible for the existing state of affairs. 

About this time, a small pamphlet written by Mr. Babcock, 
" Fraud, Force, Facts," fell into the hands of H. O. Ward, who, 
convinced thereby of the integrity of Keely and of the unscrupu- 
lous greediness of some of the directors or " managers " of the 
company, came to the rescue with the required funds for the 
continuance of researches; and Keely, thus encouraged, pursued 
his work with renewed enthusiasm. Of that winter, 1881-8*2, he 
always speaks as the darkest period of his life. To this trinity 
of united effort in behalf of truth and justice, drawn together by 
an overruling Providence, the stockholders of the Keely Motor 
Company owe whatever commercial success the enterprise may 
bring to them in the future. 

To the world at large it does not matter whether this century 
or the next sees the viewless pathways of the air opened to navi- 
gation, so long as it is authoritatively announced that the conjec- 
tures of the late Prof. Joseph Leidy and of Dr. James M. Willcox, 
made in 1889, that Keely was on the road to the solving of this 
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problem, are now verified by his success as well-founded conjec- 
tures. This system is the only oue by which aerial navigation 
can be rendered safe ; for it is in copying nature's methods that 
the overcoming of gravity has been gained, and the operating 
principle is the same that guides and controls the heavenly bodies 
in their orbits and underlies planetary suspension. The system 
of this "Newton of the mind" demonstrates, on the material 
plane, the superiority of the spiritual or ethereal powers; and 
the unity of nature, of science and philosophy becomes evident. 
" Its broad and reaching philosophy," to quote the opinion of 
Professor Dewar, " has a physical genesis, and is the result of 
the patient and persistent researches of years." But we are not 
dealing now with the philosophy, rather with the events which 
gave birth to it; for up to this time Keely had devoted more 
thought to engines than to systems. 

Mr. Babcock's lectures supply the material for the remaining 
pages of this paper. 

It is not deemed expedient to wait until public demonstrations made 
by Mr. Keely have extorted recognition from scientists, for there would 
then be no need of any written defence, and it would also be difficult to 
command proper attention to the principal facts. It is not enough that 
the enthusiasm which would be aroused over the triumph of Mr. Keely 
would cause the charges made against his integrity to be disregarded. 
They must be rendered unworthy of credence by a thorough exposure 
of the facts, before opinions have settled into convictions and grown 
into prejudices, which are always difficult to overcome. 

During more than five years of unprovoked abuse Mr. Keely has never 
prompted an action in his own defence, by publication or otherwise. 
With a patience which evidences the most exalted dignity, his course 
has been a crucial test of that immortal proverb enunciated by Wash- 
ington, "To persevere in one's duty and be silent is the best answer to 
calumny." While no motive can be assigned for these public assaults, 
it is noticeable that they have chiefly sprung from sources professedly 
scientific and consequently have widely influenced public opinion. 

The universal feeling that Mr. Keely has been an unnecessarily long 
time in bringing out his motor is in part due to the publicity given to 
his discovery, before he had even attempted to apply it to mechanics; 
and was the outcome of the speculative ambition of those who planned 
the organization, coupled with the mistakes natural to all enterprises 
under the control of inexperienced managers. 

Seeking to raise the stock in public estimation, as was natural with 
their speculative hopes, they undertook, among other maladroit meas- 
ures, to obtain the endorsement of professional experts, who took the 
opposite course from the one expected and, in a labored effort to lay 
bare what they called " humbug," exposed their own ignorance of the 
conditions necessary to compress air by attributing to such a source the 
wonderful manifestations of pressure they had witnessed. To have 
effected such results would have required more ingenuity than is pos- 
sessed by man; for air has never been compressed to one half the extent 
that would be required to produce the effect witnessed. Their ignor- 
ance was still further manifested by a printed intimation that Mr. 
Keely's hydraulic screw-pump, used by him for testing the density of 
various metals, might be employed for working up a compression of air 
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to 10,000 pounds — an idea that would appear absurd even to a novice 
in mechanics, to say nothing of professors in dynamical engineering. 

After this experience, Mr. Keely very properly objected to investiga- 
tions which impeded his progress, and requested that no more should be 
made until he had perfected his apparatus for liberating the energy. 
This course caused the public to credit the assertions of the scientists, 
and from that time the Keely motor was very generally regarded as a 
myth. 

Mr. Keely' s unwillingness to assert his rights, in his transactions 
with the company, and his refusal to maintain them by litigation at the 
cost of loss of time, so precious to him as he has always felt it to be, 
added to the necessity of harmony while engaged in his work, caused 
him repeatedly to be the victim of nefarious transactions. Claims made 
upon him, which would not have stood an hour in any court, were 
recognized and paid by him from a morbid sense of honor. Many times 
he has sacrificed large prospective interests, in order to obtain the 
money with which to continue his researches. By yielding to the 
schemes of others he has exposed himself to much unjust censure, 
besides suffering pecuniary losses. As a director nd excuses can be 
made for him; but as he is the chief loser he cannot be accused of com- 
plicity in the transactions of the board. His province is not finance, but 
invention, of which he has the whole burden to carry, and with which 
his mind is too much occupied to think of guarding against tricks and 
plots. Every swindling transaction which discourages and defrauds 
Keely or in any way delays and endangers his success, is a robbery of 
the rights of the stockholders; and it is doubly dishonorable when 
officers and directors take advantage of their positions, thus abusing 
the trust reposed in them as guardians of the inventor's rights and the 
company's interests. 

Mr. Babcock asserts that Mr. Keely did not retain one-fiftieth 
of the amount of stock issued representing three of his projected 
inventions; that not less than half a dozen speculators, in the 
stock of the company, have each made an average of more than 
fifty thousand dollars from the enterprise ; that high salaries and 
other profligate ways of distributing the money diverted it from 
its proper channel, depleted the treasury, detained the progress 
of the work and disappointed the stockholders. 

From the time of the organization of the company, its active finan- 
ciers have appeared to estimate the value of the motor by its availability 
as a means to personal ends; regardless of its ultimate success as a pub- 
lic benefit or as an achievement in the advance of true science. Their 
aims are so far below the aims of the discoverer and inventor that his 
efforts overshoot their actions; and before their motives and intentions 
are discovered by him he is undermined, so that only by enormous sacri- 
fices is he able to recover himself. 

When the company's interests are trifled with by its trustees, when 
its officers conduct its affairs as if its only worth is that of temporary 
speculation, how can it be expected that those who have no other cri- 
terion by which to judge will feel any confidence whatever in the enter- 
prise ? By Mr. Keely's own imprudence and the advantage taken of it by 
others, the costs, as well as the labor imposed upon Mr. Keely, have 
been enormously increased. Mr. Keely cares for nothing but success, 
regardless of pecuniary benefit to himself. He has often submitted to 
the most extortionate terms proposed to him when promised funds, that 
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were overdue, were not forthcoming; for with him any sacrifice that he 
could make was preferable to loss of time. A man of great physical 
strength, a hard worker with hands and brain, he is still more remark- 
able for his energy and persistency of purpose. He is a close observer, 
a liberal thinker and a bold experimenter. He has suffered from several 
severe physical injuries and had many narrow escapes in his experi- 
mental researches; as bodily scars, mutilated walls and ceilings, with 
heaps of metal tubes burst asunder, can testify. 

His mind at a tension under pressure of high resolves, hampered and 
hindered, and time thrown away in giving exhibitions, the wonder is 
that he has accomplished so much in so short a time, considering the 
prodigious amount of dead-work that had to be done before reaching 
the present stage of achievement. Morse was twelve years in attaining 
results which proved the success of his system of telegraphy, and he was 
only adapting a well-known agent to a new use. Keely discovers an un- 
known agent, and labors to invent means to apply it to many uses. 
Where others have used only pounds of metal in experimental research, 
he has used tons in his efforts to construct an engine, for the Keely 
Motor Company, § bef ore he knew the origin or the nature of the energy 
he was dealing with. He had to work with great caution while hand- 
ling a power infinitely greater than that of gunpowder, and of unknown 
extent and character. His temporary safeguards and devices, for find- 
ing out the qualities of this force, are all of his own invention. Many 
cartloads of these have been sold from time to time as old iron, brass 
and copper. One apparatus thus disposed of weighed twenty-two tons. 
In this way, and by pawning his watch and other valuables, has he raised 
money when a little was absolutely necessary; and at one time he sold 
his costly scientific instruments, including a valuable microscope, with 
other effects, in order to pay mechanics and to buy material rather than 
allow the work to stop. He has toiled through periods of almost desti- 
tution, while the press, religious, secular and scientific, was represent- 
ing that he was fraudulently amassing wealth. 

Mr. Babcoek's lectures were written and delivered more than 
ten years ago, which makes it the more remarkable that he 
should have made known a fact of which Keely himself was at 
that time ignorant; viz., that the vapor liberated in his generator 
by the disintegration of water, was the medium of the energy 
which it carries, not the energy itself. 

Comparing it with steam it is as different in action as it is opposite in 
origin. Steam is derived from heat or combustion, and so may he said 
to have a chemical origin; the vapor is a product ion of mechanical 
action, a spontaneous energy. Vibration, whether considered as an 
energy or a motion, is an inherent property or concomitant of matter, 
and therefore spontaneous. Keely' s inventions for producing this 
power are so entirely original, and so unlike any other devices that have 
been constructed, that there is nothing in the annals of research to af- 
ford a starting point for the understanding. The mechanical means by 
which this occult energy under consideration is educed and economized, 
are as unique as those which belong to electricity. Keely's instruments 
are no more like electrical apparatus than they are like the machinery 
used with steam, the product of the crude molecular dissociation of 
water by heat 

Neither heat nor electricity nor chemicals are employed. Air is 
water-locked in some part of the apparatus; disturbance of equilibrium 
is then effected by the movement of an outside lever operating a four- 
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way valve within. The air under a tendency to descend, and from its 
high activity at light and opposing tensions, expels the water in minute 
globules through delicately adjusted but fixed and strong devices; 
which successively separate it into multiplied tenuities, until it reaches 
a form of greater rarity than can be produced by any practicable degree 
of heat. It is then dispersed into an adjacent chamber where condi- 
tions are suitably arranged for still higher rarefaction (by vibratory 
action) and consequent augmentation of energy, producing molecular 
separation, and yielding a vapor liner and lighter than hydrogen. This 
product has been held at a pressure of more than fifty thousand pounds 
per square inch. Pressure, however, is not its highest attribute. It is 
eminently the medium of vibratory energy, and as such only can be 
used as a motor. The expanding energies and activities of man in the 
evolution of the race are demanding larger fields of operation. For this 
development new systems are needed to supersede present systems. 
Coal is limited. Chemicals are costly. Power and speed have well- 
nigh reached their maximum under the agency of steam. The tele- 
phone is among the beginnings of vibro-dynamics. " Coming events 
cast their shadows before," and these are the shadows of events — her- 
alding industrial, commercial and martial revolutions, which are ap- 
proaching with startling rapidity and with vaster strides than in the 
century that is passing away. The pressure of traffic is blocking the 
arteries of our great cities more and more; and our master, necessity, 
is demanding the key which will open to traffic and to travel, the vast 
highways of the air. Plastic nature accommodates herself to the re- 
quirements of art when necessity demands and genius makes the proper 
appeal. 

Mr. Babcock's resume of " the situation," made in 1881, is no 
longer complete; such great and undreamed-of advances has Keely 
effected since that time in the unexplored territory that lay before 
him, wherein he had not then gained even so much as a foothold ; 
for he was too near " the shadowy realm " in which tjiose physi- 
cists are now groping who have passed from the investigation of 
ordinary, visible matter into that of the structure of the ether. 
Two years later, in 1884, Keely discovered that the occult vapor 
which he had imprisoned is the ether ; and for four years he bent 
all his energies upon the construction of an engine that would 
hold it in rotation ; for so only could it be " used and controlled, 
as we now use and control steam," to quote Professor Rucker's 
surmise, made in his paper read before the meeting of the British 
Association at Cardiff seven years later, in October, 1891. 

In 1888, Keely made a verbal contract with H. O. Ward, to do 
no more work on an engine, for the Keely Motor Company, until 
he knew more of the properties of the ether, and in 1889 this 
contract was legally executed. 

It was during this period that Keely discovered that the ether 
is not the energy itself, but the medium of one of the currents 
of a triune polar flow, of which he had now gained the control, 
for aerial navigation, hooking his machinery on to the machinery 
of nature, to quote Tesla's words. Ten years before, with his 
far-seeing mental vision, Mr. Babcock predicted this result ; and 
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if the control of the affairs of the Keely Motor Company had 
then been shaped by Mr. Lorimer and himself, years of delay 
might, under their united efforts, have effected results that now 
seem, to those who do not believe in an over-ruling Providence, 
to have been brought about by accident. 

It was at this time, and in one of Mr. Babcock's papers, that 
he wrote of Keely' s line of research as 

lying beyond the scintillating horizon of molecular physics; in the open 
held of elemental force, where gravity, cohesion, inertia and momentum 
are disturbed in their haunts and diverted to use; where, from unity of 
origin emanates infinite energy, in diversified forms; which, with mani- 
fold expression, is ever ready to respond to the invocations of genius. 
. . . The principle of this energy is vastly more comprehensive than any 
now in use; as limitless as that of the lever; as universal in application, 
reaching to so many results not yet attained, that forethought is inad- 
equate to grasp its possibilities for power, prosperity, and for the main- 
tenance of peace between nations. 

It may be added to these powerfnl words that its possibilities 
are equally great for the solving of the problems of our age, as 
mighty as the one which lies at its heart, viz., how best to recon- 
cile the seemingly conflicting interests of capital and labor. " All 
that relates mechanically to travel, transportation, manufacture, 
mining, engineering and warfare is included in this iconoclastic 
force," and with all these a sweeping and overturning change in 
the accepted canons oipseudo science. Only a little reflection is 
needed to see, in the signs of the times, a tendency to movements 
on a grander scale ; such as are involved in the questions of the 
day discussed in the writings of men and women of culture. 
Physical investigation will be stimulated by the unfolding of 
Keely's system of philosophy, as well as by the demonstrations 
that he will be able to give, when his mechanical work is done, of 
the existence of "mind flow." Physicists will then no longer 
shrink from investigations on this line, in fear of the ridicule 
which orthodox science deals with no unsparing hand upon the 
vanguard that has approached the borderland of its mysteries. 

As has already been shown, when Mr. Babcock delivered his 
lectures both Keely and himself believed it to be possible to use 
and control the vaporous product of the dissociation of the ele- 
ments of water in his disintegrator, but Keely found it impossible 
to test its nature in any way. As long as it was kept in rotation 
energy was manifested. All his devices to hold it, in this rota- 
ting condition, failed to operate beyond a limited time ; and to 
" stop the leak " was equally impossible. Nothing was left but 
atmospheric air, after its escape from the engine. There was also 
something so mysterious, so occult, in its operation as to lead 
Keely, in 1882,- to try to construct an automatic device, by the 
use of which each man could effect its control, according to the 
degree of his energy of will. 
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Two more years were thrown away on this line of research, 
when the suggestion was made to Keely that he must have 
dissociated hydrogen, classed as a simple by science. His answer 
was, " Perhaps I have ; it may be possible." Thus his attention 
was turned to studying hydrogen, with some marvellous re- 
sults in the line of astronomical researches. In 1884, the same 
suggestion was made to Lord Rayleigh, who replied by offering to 
stake ten thousand pounds that hydrogen is not a compound. 
But the seed did not fall on rocky ground in Keely's great mind ; 
and when, followed by other suggestions, it germinated, Keely 
was not long in proving to his own satisfaction that by the disso- 
ciation of hydrogen he had imprisoned the ether. Four years 
later Professor Henri Hertz, of Bohn University, announced that 
the ether was held, bound as it were, in all electro-magnetic 
engines. Advanced physicists in Europe then began to ask, "If 
we have imprisoned the ether without knowing it, why may not 
Keely have done the same ? " 

Taking up a new standard of research, Keely pursued it by 
day and by night, often working eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, until the subtle etheric vapor, which had eluded his 
every effort to confine within walls of metal, and baffled his every 
attempt to control, was revealed to him as the medium of nature's 
most powerful agent, the triune polar flow, which he has now 
harnessed for navigating the air. 

Sir John Herschel said ; " There is a principle in music which 
has yet to be discovered." This is the principle which Keely 
has laid hold of and' utilized, after more than twenty years of 
effort to wrest it from the great storehouse of nature's secrets — 
thus fulfilling Kepler's prophecy, that God would reveal to this 
age the mysteries attendant upon the operation of gravity; and 
proving that the Pythagoreon conception of music as the prin- 
ciple of the creaton's order, and the mainstay and supporter of 
the material world, is strictly in accordance with the marvellous 
truths revealed in Keely's system of sympathetic vibratory 
physics. 

When Huntington wrote, " A mysterious force exists in the 
vibrations of the ether called sound, which science and invention 
have so far failed to utilize; but which no doubt in the near 
future will come under man's control for driving the wheels of 
industry," he was a true prophet ; and the wonder is that, with 
so many intimations by others of its importance, so few have 
been interested in Keely's experiments in the realm of acoustics; 
and so many ready to jeer at "the zither and the horn, the fiddle 
and the bow," used in his researches. True, when the zither was 
held up as the source of the mysterious energy, and the horn as 
its reservoir, as they were of late, while perpetual motion was 
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discoursed of as if it were a principle of nature that Keely was 
copying, one could not expect anything but the ridicule and 
criticism that followed in our daily journals, from Maine to 
California. 

Every defender of the truth has occasion to remember La- 
vater's allegorical vignette ; a hand holding a lighted torch is 
stung by a wasp, while gnats are consumed in its flame. Under- 
neath are these lines : — 

And although it singes the wings of the gnats, 
Destroys their heads and their little brains, 

Light is still light; 
And although I am stung by the angriest wasp, 
I will not yield! 
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TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 



BY WILLIAM JACKSON ARMSTRONG. 



Prince of the House of Right! Fierce Soul of just desire! 

Spirit of the high noon of stern and valiant days! 

Proud Sidney's gracious mien, quick Cato's breast of fire, 

Swift tongue to cleave the Wrong — a Soldan's scimeter — 

High, stainless chief, best-loved, best-scorned in Right's keen war, 

As day on day ascends, we see recede afar 

Thy name but brightening to the splendor of a star. 

Though "Wrong still strives, and old Oppression's front is brave, 

We may not call, thee from the proud triumphant years; 

Thy genius cast its seamless mantle o'er the slave 

And called to Freedom's crown an age of servile tears; 

Nay, though no other voice through tempests yet to be 

Shall lift thy flawless note to wake the tyrant's fears; 

Yet fain, O Phillips, would our paltering epoch see 

For Right's high cause another prophet like to thee! 
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A REMARKABLE PSYCHIC EXPERIENCE. 



BY S. K. FOWLER. 



I regard it as a striking evidence of progress, in this practical 
age, when a leading statesman of England can calmly ask his 
government to create a national commission to study and analyze 
the psychical phenomena of the day, as Mr. Balfour has done. 
All who are in touch with his spirit of research will await with 
interest the result of his suggestion. Your own publication, ever 
foremost in all that tends to elevate the standard of thought and 
action, has done more to awaken in the minds of thoughtful 
readers a desire for authentic evidence, than all others combined. 
In accord with the spirit of articles recently published, notably 
that from the pen of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, I am 
tempted to relate an incident in my own experience, while a resi- 
dent of this state (Louisiana), that made an impression so deep 
that it can never be effaced from memory, and which, to-day, is 
as vivid as when from the unknown came the warning to prepare 
for the hour of danger. 

In 1866 I left my plantation for Cincinnati to purchase sup- 
plies. Returning, I stopped at Louisville, and later took the 
steamer " Carter " for my destination near Vicksburg. While 
the boat was discharging cargo at Paducah, Ky., I was seated 
alone, upon the upper deck, watching the laborers on the land- 
ing, and as fully awake to all that was passing as I am at this 
moment, when from the invisible, came the warning of a disaster 
to the ship, ere the voyage should end ; so palpable, so emphatic, 
was the summons that I left my seat at once, a/id seeking the 
captain, insisted upon an immediate exchange of stateroom, from 
the vicinity of the boilers back into the ladies' cabin. Urged by 
him to state if I had seen anything in the management of the 
boat to cause doubt of her safety, I simply replied that I had not, 
but knew that the boat was to be lost, and that many lives would 
be sacrificed. 

Within the hour I was transferred to a room at the rear of the 
cabin. Seeking my friend, the late Senator Gibson of Louisiana, 
who was a passenger on board, with mules and supplies for his 
sugar estate, I begged him to exchange his room for one near 
mine, and thus avoid the greater danger. At both Cairo and 
Memphis I urged him to wire to the city for insurance upon his 
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property, and save that material loss. So urgent was I in my 
plea that a doubt of my sanity, even, began to grow in his mind 
as well as in the minds of others, who in vain tried to induce me 
to visit the social hall of the boat where all gather to while 
away the hours of travel. 

I had never had the slightest belief in spiritual manifestations, 
had avoided even the borderlands of that faith, and can in no 
wise account for the assurance that kept me firm to my convic- 
tions of guidance by unknown agencies, to certain personal 
safety, which I never for a moment doubted, but calmly waited 
the event. 

The night after leaving Memphis, at about 2 p. m., I was 
aroused from sleep by a fearful explosion, and the falling of the 
upper berth upon mine, pinning me between the two, the top of 
the smoke stack having crushed the deck above me. With every 
plan for escape firmly settled in my mind for days previous, I 
released myself from the berth, crept through the cabin, which 
was filled with steam, upon hands and knees, to avoid inhalation, 
to the stern windows. Breaking one, I caught the davit of a 
suspended boat and slipped into it by the rope, just as nineteen 
negro deck hands sprang into it, and cutting the ropes, dropped 
us into the stream, among hundreds of struggling mules. Beat- 
ing these from our path, we soon made the shore with our over- 
laden boat. Selecting four of the best oarsmen, she returned to 
assist in rescuing others. By the light of the burning steamer, I 
could see the figure of Senator Gibson standing in a shattered 
small boat, trying to make the shore, but drifting with the cur- 
rent into an eddy with a caving bank. Knowing the danger of 
such a landing, I hastened down the shore to assist him ; a swing- 
ing vine from a lofty tree gave me the means of doing so, and he 
was in safety. 

An ascending steamer soon came in sight, and began to pick 
up the few survivors, and after taking us from the bank, returned 
to Vicksburg. At roll call, of the one hundred eighty com- 
prised in the deck and passenger list, thirty only were left, one 
hundred fifty having perished by fire and flood. The captain 
was among the lost. During the evening he came to me, in my 
seclusion, and urged me to join them in the cabin, but I declined, 
assured in my own mind that I was following a guiding hand. 
I have never doubted the wisdom of my course, nor hoped to 
penetrate its mystery, but feel that under like circumstances I 
should follow a path so plainly marked. 
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CURE FOR DIALECT ENGLISH IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 



BY ELIZA B. BTJRNZ. 



The Review of Reviews for December quotes from a writer in 
the Calcutta Review, in regard to the use of English by natives 
in the Indian Empire, as follows : — 

It stands as a gigantically ludicrous fact to-day that the supreme 
powers in the Indian Empire, having undertaken to introduce the science 
and literature of tl>e West into India through the medium of the English 
language, have failed to evolve any considerable number of trained 
scholars who may be trusted to speak and write the English language 
with even tolerable correctness and intelligence. . . . The universities 
send out, yearly, hundreds of youths addicted to a very vile habit of 
writing and speaking English. . . . Not half the students in our college 
are really fitted by their knowledge of English properly to benefit hy the 
books that are put into their hands to study, and the lectures they are 
invited to listen to. 

But the source of the evil lies further back — in the schools 
preparing men for the universities. The Calcutta Review says : — 

The teachers of English in these schools are almost entirely native 
masters — an intelligent and deserving class, but nevertheless men with 
a very imperfect mastery of English idiom. . . . There is probably — I 
speak under correction, yet not altogether at random — not a single 
school in the whole of India where there is a reasonable chance that 
English will be correctly and idiomatically taught to the Indian school- 
boy. A vicious habit of expression is acquired by our schools from the 
first. 

Is itLnot pertinent to inquire whether a fundamental cause of 
inaccurate writing and speaking by Indian youths who have been 
trained in the English schools does not lie in the illogical and 
therefore difficult spelling of the English language? So far, 
there have been no elementary instruction books in the ordinary 
spelling, by studying which the pupil could be sure of the pro- 
nunciation of the words he is taught. His ear soon forgets the 
sound of the word as given by the teacher. But if the pupil has 
a print which conveys the same pronunciation to his eye as the 
teacher has given to his ear, his voice can repeat it as often as is 
nocessary to fix that pronunciation on his tongue. Were the 
printed language made so plain to the eye that no hesitation 
would be experienced in rightly sounding a word, full time could 
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be given to grammar and idiom. The confusion which arises in 
the mind of a foreign pupil studying English as to the sound of 
the letters in a given word — those letters having varying powers 
without definite rule — is inconceivable by the average English 
teacher. The latter has been spelling all his life, and become 
accustomed to regard every word as a whole. But spoken words 
are composed of sounds, while written words are made up of 
letters. Some letters are significant and some silent, but even 
the significant ones have in English no fixed sound. 

The use of a Pronouncing Print in giving elementary instruc- 
tion to foreigners would at once remove the difficulty. There 
are about forty elementary sounds in the English language. In 
the construction of Pronouncing Print an alphabet is arranged in 
which each sound is denoted by the letter or digraph which now 
most frequently represents it. In teaching with Pronouncing 
Print the sounds of the letters and not the usual names are 
taught to the beginner. As I said, the common spelling is not 
changed. To make the print phonetic, when silent letters occur 
they are denoted by very light type, easily distinguishable from 
the other. Where a letter suggests a wrong sound, a diacritical 
mark, as in Webster's dictionary, is used to make the distinction, 
or a small letter is printed underneath to give the true sound. 
By examining the following example the plan will be at once 
understood : — 

Of do done was city b\isy 
says eye w one bird they age 
eat high know use are talk 

There is every reason to believe that if foreign youths can be 
trained in reading through several books in Pronouncing Print,* 
until the thousand or two most common English words are cor- 
rectly sounded and become familiar to their tongues, the growth 
of the hybrid dialects of India, China and other nations would be 
checked and eventually destroyed. 

* " The Step-by-Step Primer and Sermon on the Mount," in Burnz' Pronouncing 
Print. Burnz & Co., 24 Clinton Place, New York. 

No copyright on Burnz' Pronouncing Print has been taken out by its inventor. The 
type is free for use bv missionaries, or any educator who desires to have books made 
for the study of English pronunciation. 
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AN EPISODE IN TUMENIEFS LIFE. 



BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 



Turgenief, says his friend the Vicomte de VogU6, u was the 
personification of the chief characteristics of the genuine Russian 
people— naive kindliness, simplicity, resignation. He was, to use 
the popular expression, a whole-souled man — une dme du bon 
Dieu. That mighty brain ruled a child's heart. I never came 
into his presence without getting a clearer idea of the splendid 
meaning of the Bible expression 4 poor in spirit,' and of how this 
state of soul can be united to knowledge, to the exquisite gifts of 
the artist. Devotion, generosity ' of heart and hand, fraternity 
— all this was as natural to him as breathing. In our anxious 
and complicated society, where every one is armed to the teeth for 
the battle of life, he seemed like a visitor from far away, from 
some friendly and pastoral tribe of the Ural, a great-hearted child 
pursuing his dreams under the open sky, like a shepherd following 
his flocks in the steppe." 

Nearly all accounts agree as to this gentle giant's generosity, 
simplicity, affability, and unselfishness. His purse was always at 
the disposition of any suffering stranger. He was easily imposed 
upon, but the discovery that his good nature had been abused did 
not cause him to shut his heart to the next appeal. In order to 
carry out his benevolent intentions toward sensitive natures, he 
used to invent innocent devices that he might deceive their pride. 

He writes, for instance, to the editor of a Russian magazine 
begging him to assist in a pious little comedy: — a poor young 
Russian lad is dying in a Parisian hospital ; he has not a kopek, 
and there is no hope of his living six weeks. He has made a 
translation of a German story. " Now," says Turgenief, " you 
need not print it unless you wish, but pray write me that you 
have read it and like it and will pay for it in advance. He is 
proud and will not accept charity. I will give him the money as 
though it were the price of his translation. Do not betray me, 
but be kind enough to play a part in my melancholy little comedy. 
Write me that you will give two hundred francs for it. Trusting 
entirely to your good heart, I have invented this means in 
extremis" 

Without family life of his own, an exile in a foreign land, for- 
ever haunted by homesickness for " holy Russia," solitary but 
great-hearted, Turgenief delighted in assisting the waifs that for- 
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tune flung in his path : " I am an ancient crag," he said, " and the 
young gulls come and find shelter with me." No one needed an 
introduction : the common bond of brotherhood was sufficient. 

His recently published correspondence, though disappointingly 
full of trivialities, shows him to be always thoughtful about his 
friends. He bids Annenkof send his pieces to him and he will 
do what he can with them. He writes Pisemsky again and again 
with regard to the phenomenal success of his great novel, " Thou- 
sand Souls," and tells how he had urged Julian Schmidt, "the 
Aristarchus of Germany," to give it "a good send-off." 

While himself tormented with excruciating disease, he writes 
in 1870 to his friend : — 

I am sorry that you have been ill and are now depressed. What a sin 
it is for you to be depressed ! A lovely wife, splendid children, health 
not ruined past repair, a competency as pood as secured. It is well to 
be careful, but the idea of being depressed ! 

/Again he writes : — 

It is pleasant for me to know that your physical health is good, but 
it is bad that you are given over to melancholy and hypochondria. 
From observations made during the past few years, I have become con- 
vinced that melancholy, or " the blues," is nothing else than the fear of 
death. It is comprehensible that with each new year this fear should 
increase. There is no radical help against this; but there are pallia- 
tives. If religious feelings begin to dominate you, as you intimate, then 
1 congratulate you on this priceless possession. That means is sure, 
but it is not possible to all. 

Turgenief has been called a pessimist, yet he was prone to see 
the good that is in all men. He was, indeed, so ready to see 
swans in every goose that his critical faculties were unsafe 
guides. Pavlovsky, whose picture of the novelist is not wholly 
favorable, relates that on one occasion Annenkof went to 
Turg6niefs house, and found him sitting with a young naval 
officer and the critic Grigorief. Turgenief leaped up. 

" Down on your knees," he cried, " down on your knees. 
You are in the presence of genius." The young man reddened, 
but Turgenief grew more and more enthusiastic. " Yes, my 
dear, here is a man who is destined to be a great writer." And 
Turgenief began to declaim the verses of the poetic marine, 
whose name was Slushevsky, then unknown, and to-day no better 
known. He even went so far as to have the poetaster's verses 
printed at his own expense. 

We have remarked that nearly everything written concerning 
Turg6nief, at least since his death, has been highly eulogistic. 
Owing to political differences, and to misunderstandings caused 
by some of his later novels, notably by " Fathers and Children," 
"Smoke," and " New Things ," he had been vehemently assailed. 
He went back to Russia in 1879, as he humorously expressed it, 
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to become reconciled with his public. It was the thirty-fifth 
"jubilee" of his literary activity. From that time forth he was 
the idol of Kussia. Only a few discordant notes have interrupted 
the concert of praise. A Russian, whom Turgenief had befriended 
in Paris, published reminiscences of him with some unfavorable 
comments ; and during the last year the magazine, RussJcaya 
Muisl (Russian Thought) had a series of lively and entertaining 
" memoirs " by a certain Madame Golovatchova. She was the 
daughter of an actor and actress connected with the Imperial 
Theatre of Petersburg, and claims a remarkably intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great writers of *• the forties." It is generally 
considered by Russians that she has "besmirched everybody 
unmercifully." She has been convicted of having lied about 
Turgenief. As a Russian well says : — 

How could Bhe do it otherwise than by lying when she reproduces 
whole complicated conversations, with the gestures and exclamations of 
the parties, and from memory alone, a quarter of a century after the 
conversations were said to have occurred? She has done great injustice 
to the memory of many who are here no more to defend themselves. 

She gives a very disagreeable picture of Turgenief as a young 
man. She charges him with the great sin of looking down upon 
humbler mortals through a monocle and with " scornful grimaces," 
of being an incorrigible romancer in regard to his own virtues, of 
" suffering from a weakness for aristocratic society," of boasting 
of his conquests, and of giving insincere invitations. She loses no 
chance of turning him into ridicule. 

One of her stories is to the effect that once when he was on 
board of the Stettin steamer and it took fire, a young man was 
punished by the captain for trying to force his way into the life- 
boat before the women and children, exclaiming as he did so, 
" Mourir si jeune ! " (Must I die so young ?) A passenger 
afterwards recognized Turgenief as the person, and told Madame 
Golovatchova about it, alleging as a proof of it that he had a 
remarkably small voice for such a large man. Madame Golo- 
vatchova firmly believed in his cowardice on this occasion, because 
(she says), one other time when reproached for having invented 
a "yarn" about his bravery in rescuing a lady from a runaway 
horse, he replied that he was " obliged to amuse the ladies in 
some way or other." 

Twice during his life Turgenief had narrow escapes. When 
he was four years old, his parents took him to Switzerland, and 
at Berne the little toddler almost met the fate that befell the 
revilers of the bald-headed prophet. His father rescued him 
from the pit just as he was making an altogether too familiar 
acquaintance with the bears. Fourteen or fifteen years later, in 
May, 1838, the young man, wishing to get the benefit of a 
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broader education, particularly in science and philosophy, than 
that furnished by the Russian universities, took ship for Germany, 
Off Travemunde the steamboat, the " Nicholas I." took fire and 
was totally consumed. 

When Turgenief was nearing the end of his life, an old story 
concerning his behavior on this ship — that he had offered a sailor 
ten thousand rubles to save him, so that his mother might not 
be left childless — was revived by the Petersburg Journal. 
Turgenief was highly annoyed at the publication of this ab- 
surdity, the more perhaps because it had some foundation in fact, 
and in June, 1883, three months before his death, he dictated a 
vivid account of this fire at sea. It first appeared in French, 
but is to be found in Russian in the tenth volume of his collected 
writings. Some extracts from it may be of interest, and while 
his imagination most likely assisted his memory in some instan- 
ces, there is no good reason to doubt the essential accuracy of it, 
in spite of Madame Golovatchova and the Petersburg Journal. 

"I was very young then," he says, "and as I did not suffer at 
all from sea sickness, I found great amusement in all new impres- 
sions. There were on board a number of ladies, remarkably 
beautiful or pretty. (The majority are dead, alas !) 

" It was the first time that my mother had let me go away 
alone, and I was obliged to give her my solemn word to behave 
in a seemly manner, and above all not to touch cards . . . and 
this last promise was the very one that was first broken. 

" One evening in particular there was a great gathering in the 
saloon ; among others present were several gamblers well known 
in Petersburg. Each evening they played bank — a kind of 
lansquenet — and the gold pieces, which were then seen more 
commonly than now, made a deafening racket. One of these 
gentry, seeing that I held aloof, and not knowing why, suddenly 
asked me to take part in his hand. When, with the innocence 
of my eighteen years, I explained the reason of my abstention, 
he burst out into a laugh, and turning to his companions cried 
that he had found a treasure : a young man who had never 
touched a card, and for that very reason was fated to have an 
enormous, unheard-of success — the success of genuine innocence. 

" I do not know how it all came about, but ten minutes later I 
was at the gambling table, with my hand full of cards, taking an 
assured part, and playing, playing like a mad man ! It must be 
confessed that the old proverb did not prove false. Money came 
to me in perfect floods. Two heaps of coins were growing higher 
and higher on the table by the sides of my trembling and perspir- 
ing hands. The gambler who had dragged me into it ceased 
not to urge me, to excite me! In faith, I believed that my 
fortune was made. 
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" Suddenly the saloon door was flung wide open, a lady came 
rushing in, and crying, 4 The ship is on fire,' fell fainting on the 
sofa." 

A sense of indescribable confusion ensued. Every one sprang 
up. Gold, silver, and bank notes were scattered unheeded. In a 
twinkling all the two hundred and eighty passengers were on deck, 
each one impelled by the instinct of self preservation. Turgenief 
confesses that he was one of the first, and he acknowledges that 
he seized a sailor by the arm and promised him ten thousand 
rubles in his mother's name if he would save him. lie instantly 
saw the absurdity of such an offer, but there were others who 
acted with as little common sense. 

" A rich proprietor, overwhelmed by terror, actually crawled 
along frantically kissing the deck ; then when the water, thrown 
abundantly through the scuttles, quenched the flames for the 
time being, he rose to his full height, and cried in a voice of 
thunder: — 

"'Men of little faith, could you believe that our God, the God 
of the Russians, would abandon us?' 

" But at that very instant, the flames threw out a more vivid 
glare, and the poor man of much faith fell down on his face 
again and began to kiss the deck. 

" A general, with a haggard face, ceased not to cry : — 

"* We must send a courier to the emperor. We sent one to 
him at the time of the revolt in the military colonies where I 
was, personally, myself, and that saved some of us! ' 

"A gentleman with an umbrella in his hand, began suddenly 
to attack in a fury a wretched little portrait in oils fastened to 
its easel, which happened to be among the baggage. He 
punched with the point of the umbrella five holes in place of the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, and the ears, accompanying this act of 
vandalism with the exclamation : « What can this be good for 
now?' And this canvas did not belong to him either! 

" A fat personage, all bathed in tears, and having the appear- 
ance of a German brewer, kept vociferating in a lugubrious 
voice, 'Capitaine! Capitaine!' And when the captain, in vex- 
ation, at last seized him by the collar and cried : * Well, what of 
it? I am the captain. What do you wish?' the fat personage 
looked at him with a dull expression and began once more to 
groan, * Capitaine ! Capitaine ! ' " 

The captain headed the ship directly for the nearest coast, and 
ordered the sailors to draw their cutlasses and make short work 
of any who should try to launch the two remaining boats, the 
others having been broached by panic-stricken and inexperienced 
passengers. 

"The sailors," says Turgenief, "Danes for the most part, with 
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their stern, energetic faces, and the almost sanguinary reflection 
of the flames on the blades of their weapons, inspired involuntary 
respect. Quite a squall was blowing, made still more violent by 
the fire roaring in a good third of the ship. I must confess, with 
due regard to my sex, that the women, in these circumstances, 
showed more courage than the most of the men. Pale as death, 
and with scarcely more than their bed clothes for covering, for 
the night had surprised them in their berths, they seemed to me, 
sceptical as I was at that time, like angels descended from heaven 
to put us to shame, and give us good heart." 

Turgenief himself had taken refuge on the lowest step of one 
of the " external ladders," and had made up his mind that rather 
than be roasted to death in the flames, the roaring of which he 
distinctly heard, he would perish in the boiling waves that spat 
their ruddy foam into his face. 

" Not far from me, on the same ladder," he says, " was sitting 
a little old woman, probably some cook belonging to one of the 
families on their way to Europe. Her head was buried in her 
hands and she seemed to be murmuring prayers. Suddenly she 
gave me a quick glance and, either because she thought she 
read in my face a deadly resolve, or for some other reason, she 
seized my arm, and in a tone almost of supplication she said 
firmly : — 

" « No, master, no one has the right to make way with his own 
life, you no more than any one else. You must submit to the lot 
which Providence sends upon you; otherwise it would be suicide, 
and you would be punished in the other world.' 

" I had no thought of committing suicide, but by a sort of 
bravado inexplicable in my position, I several times made believe 
carry out the intention with which she credited me, and each 
time the poor old soul flung herself upon me to prevent what was 
in her eyes a deadly sin. At last, penetrated by a sort of shame, 
I desisted. Indeed, why should I thus act this comedy in face of 
death, which at that moment I thought was really imminent and 
unavoidable?" 

Under the guidance of a sailor in a blue shirt, Turgenief and 
the little old woman, finding their position especially perilous, 
made their way over the tops of some of the twenty-eight travel- 
ling carriages which were on board, and reached the bow of the 
steamboat, where most of the passengers were collected. The 
ship was aground, and the sailors had successfully launched the 
long boat, and under the captain's direction were busy disembark- 
ing the ladies and children. The steep cliffs of the Mecklenburg 
coast were visible, lighted by the ruddy reflection of the flames. 
Turgenief says that though he could not swim, and the waves 
ran high, the conviction instantly came over him that he should 
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be saved, and, to the amazement of the people around him, he 
jumped up and down, shouting, "Hip, hip, hurrah! " 

His attention was particularly struck by a tall general; ail 
dripping with water, and with a bleeding scratch on his fore- 
head, who was standing motionless and pale with a penitent and 
humble look. This man, in a moment of craven cowardice, had 
tried to get first into the life boat. 

Bobbing about under the starboard bow was the small cutter 
with two sailors in it. Turgenief climbed down upon the anchor 
chain, and was just about to hazard the dangerous leap, when " a 
soft and heavy mass" fell upon him. It was a woman who 
threw her arms around his neck and hung with her whole weight. 

" I confess," says he, " that my first impulse was to seize her 
arm violently and free myself from this incumbrance by slipping 
from under it, but very fortunately I did not give in to this first 
impulse. The shock almost dashed us both into the water, but 
by good luck there happened to be dangling before my eyes an 
end of rope fastened to something or other, and I grasped it 
fiercely with one hand, taking the skin off so that it bled. Then 
glancing down I saw that we were exactly above the cutter and 
thinking, ' Now for it,' I let myself drop. The, boat creaked in 
all its joints. 4 Hurrah ! ' cried the sailors. I laid my companion, 
who had fainted, down in the bottom of the boat, and then looked 
up at the vessel where I saw a number of heads, mostly of women, 
clinging anxiously to the side. 

" ' Jump ! ' I cried, stretching up my arms. At that instant the 
success of my boldness, and the certainty that I was safe from 
the flames gave me unspeakable strength and courage, and I 
caught the three women who alone made up their minds to jump 
into my cutter, with as much ease as one picks apples at the fall 
gathering. It was noticeable that each one of these women uttered 
a piercing shriek as she jumped from the deck and then fainted 
away the moment she was .landed in the cutter. A gentleman, 
probably almost beside himself, nearly killed one of these un- 
fortunate creatures by flinging down a heavy trunk, which broke 
as it struck our boat and exposed a pretty expensive wardrobe. 
Without a question as to whether I had the right to do so, I 
immediately presented this trunk to the two sailors, who with 
equal unscrupulousness accepted it." 

The passengers were finally landed, in a drizzling rain, in the 
sticky mud of the shore. Only eight were lost, one of whom, 
in his anxiety to save his possessions, loaded himself down 
with money so that when he jumped into the sea he went to the 
bottom like a plummet. 

Turgenief found on the beach the handsome and genial 
Madame T., surrounded by her four little daughters and their 
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bon?ie8. She was barefooted and thinly clad. The gallant young 
man despoiled himself of his waistcoat, his cravat, and his shoes 
and gave them to her. 

" Moreover," says he, " a peasant whom I had drummed up at 
some little distance from the shore, and had sent on ahead to 
meet the shipwrecked passengers with a cart drawn by two 
horses, did not see fit to wait for me and left for Ltibeck with all 
my companions, so that I was left alone, half naked, wet to the 
skin, in sight of the sea where the last of our ship was slowly 
consuming. ... It was now only a large bright spot resting 
motionless on the water, marked by the black outlines of the 
smoke stacks and masts and circled about by gulls in heavy and 
indifferent flight. Then it became a great fan of cinders, sown 
with little sparks scattering in mighty lines bending over the 
waves, which were growing calmer. 

" * Is that all ? " I asked myself, * and is our life only a hand- 
ful of cinders scattered to the winds?' Fortunately for the 
young philosopher, whose teeth were beginning to chatter, another 
carter came along and picked me up. The worthy man made me 
pay him two ducats, but in return he wrapped me up in his great- 
coat and sang for me two or three Mecklenburg songs which 
seemed to me pretty." 

Turgenief ends his story with these words : " The sailor 
whom I had promised, in my mother's name, an exorbitant 
reward if he would save my life, came to demand the fulfilment 
of my promise. But as I was not certain of his identity, and as, 
moreover, he had done nothing in the world for me, I offered him 
a dollar, which he gratefully accepted. 

" As for the poor old cook who had manifested so much interest 
in the safety of my soul, I never saw her again, but as far as she 
is concerned, whether she was roasted or drowned, I am very sure 
that she has her own place in paradise." 

Turgenief's frankness in this narrative is convincing. He 
does not spare himself. He acknowledges that he broke his 
promise to his mother, that he was the first to seek the deck, that 
he offered the ten thousand rubies to the sailor (though he could 
manifestly have said nothing about his mother being left child- 
less, for he had a brother), that he tormented the poor old cook 
in an unamiable way, and that he felt the impulse that would 
have made him, and did make the old general, force his way into 
the life boat. Indeed he came so near the danger line of panic 
that perhaps it was not strange his enemies should have seized 
upon this story, and, by warping it slightly, have made it so 
thoroughly to his discredit. It is certainly pleasant to believe 
that this episode in Turgeniefs life was no worse than he himself 
pictured it. 
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Data Compiled from Original Sources. 



BY THOMAS E. WILL, A. M. 



I. The Criminal and Prison Problem : Questions to be con- 
sidered. — From contents of R. I. P. C. : " Prison systems, ad- 
ministration, discipline, Moral and religious agencies, Scholastic 
education, Labor, Sanitary condition ; Officers, their qualifications 
and training; Sentences, Imprisonment for debt, Causes of crime, 
Liberated prisoners, Juvenile reformatories. Prisoner during his 
incarceration : (a) Proper maximum number of prisoners for 
single prison. (Jb) Whether whipping should be employed, (c) 
Kinds and limits of instruction, (d) Privation of liberty with- 
out obligation to work, (e) Life sentences, (f) Maximum of 
imprisonment. The prisoner after his liberation : (a) Best 
mode of aiding, (b) Best means of securing rehabilitation, (c) 
Best mode of giving remission of sentences and regulating con- 
ditional discharges. (d) Supervision of discharged convicts. 
Miscellaneous points : (a) Whether prison officers should have 
special training for their work, (b) Whether transportation is 
expedient in punishment of crime, (c) Whether short imprison- 
ment and nonpayment of fines may be replaced by compulsory 
labor without privation of liberty, (d) Proper limits of power 
of boards of prison managers, (e) Whether government of 
prisons should be placed in hands of a supreme central authority. 
(/) International prison statistics, (g) Best means of repressing 
crime capitalists." 

From the contents of P. R. : "(1) What ought to be the 
maximum number of prisoners or convicts detained in any 
prison? (2) Ought classification of prisoners according to charac- 
ter to be considered as the principal basis of any penitentiary 
system ? (5) What should be the kind and limit of instruction 
for reformatory treatment applied to convicts? (G) Ought train- 
ing schools for prison officers to be formed, and ior what class of 
officers? (13) Is the supervision of discharged prisoners de- 
sirable? If so what are the most efficient means of accomplish- 
ing it? (14) Ought prisoners on reconviction to be subjected 
to more severe disciplinary treatment than on their first en- 
trance? (15) Should prison labor be merely penal, or should it 
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be industrial ? (26) Is it in the interest of the prevention and re- 
pression of crime that treaties of extradition should be concluded 
between civilized nations?" 

II. Is Crime Increasing? — Rev. Frederick Howard Wines, 
in A. P. T. C, furnishes an excellent compendium of statistics on 
the subject of crime and criminals. In P. P. P., p. 320, the Earl 
of Lichfield is quoted as stating in 1885 : " Having carefully in- 
vestigated the subject I am not prepared to accept the statements 
I see so frequently made, by persons in authority, as to the de- 
crease of crime in the country generally. My own investigations 
. . . have led me to a very different conclusion . . . that instead 
of crime being on the decrease it is on the increase." 

Quoting from reports of prison commissioners a statement show- 
ing remarkable diminution in daily average of prisoners in Eng- 
land and Wales, he admitted the truth of this but added : 
" Admitting as I do that the figures in the reports are correct, 
yet result shown is to be accounted for solely ... by very short 
sentences now passed, and by additional fact that about one- 
third of whole number convicted are not sent to prison at all." 

On p. 322 Canon Gregory of London is quoted as having sum- 
marized his investigations by declaring that there had "been no 
decrease in number of crimes committed or of smaller offences 
during fourteen years preceding [1886]; yet a remarkable 
diminution in number of criminals captured by police, and pos- 
sibly a greater addition to the stringency with which lesser 
offenders had been brought to justice." From P. P. C, p. 179 : 
"It is to be observed that the increase of young offenders is 
attracting attention. Society is called upon seriously to con- 
sider this subject. Out of this class criminals are developed." 

III. Indictments against the Old Prison System. — (1) It is 
based on wrong principles. From L. A., p. 11 : "These three 
principles I think have underlain that method on which society 
has acted in dealing w r ith the criminal classes: Vindictive justice 
— the idea; protection to society — the aim ; and the deterrent 
power of fear — the method. Xow that system cannot be 
reformed. It is wrong in every fibre. . . . The only thing that 
you can do is to cut it down, root it out, and burn it up (p. 16). 
. . . What is a modern state prison ? A factory of compulsory 
labor, organized by the state for the purpose of making money, 
in which slaves are set to servile toil that they may earn a few 
dollars and pay them into the treasury of the state, under a 
contractor whose interest it is to multiply criminals because in 
multiplying criminals he multiplies his own laborers; under a 
warden who may do all that a single individual can, but who, 
do what he may, struggles against the aroused and criminal hate 
of those within, and the more criminal indifference of the corn- 
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munity without." From I. T. P. S., p. 4 : " That the prevalent 
idea of imprisonment is punishment, not restraint for reforma- 
tion, I need not try to prove; it is in the very nature and con- 
stitution of criminal law as now framed," etc. 

(2) It is a school for criminals. L. A. on p. 15 quotes General 
Brinkerhoff as follows : " To establish a school of crime requires 
(1) teachers skilled in the theory and practice of crime; (2) 
pupils with inclination, opportunity and leisure to learn ; (3) a 
place of meeting together. All these requirements are provided 
and paid for by the public in the erection, organization and 
equipment of county jails and city prisons." P. P. C, p. 170, 
quotes from the Report of Chaplain of Massachusetts Peniten- 
tiary: "To send men to prison is ordinarily to make criminals of 
those who come for the first time, and to confirm in crime those 
who return for a second term." P. P. P., p. 158, gives an 
instance of a young man of good family who, under excitement 
and provocation, had committed a murder for which he was 
sentenced to death. His father sought to procure a commutation 
of the sentence to life imprisonment; but after informing himself 
concerning the demoralizing character of prison life, he became 
gravely perplexed as to whether death might not be preferable 
to lifelong " association with the vilest and most atrocious 
criminals." 

(3) Reference to P. P. P., p. 332, and P. P. C, p. 172, will 
show that the evils and the inefficiency of the present prison 
system are largely due to the intermixture of partisan politics 
with prison policy and administration. 

(4) Prisoners are, in many instances, still hired out to private 
capitalists and corporations. Rev. F. H. Wines in C. P. shows, 
what he repeats in part on pp. 22 and 23 of A. P. T. C, viz., that 
the u leased prisoners are all in the Southern States : in Georgia, 
1,504; in Texas, 991; in Alabama, 734; in North Carolina, 405; 
in Mississippi, 353; in Virginia, 338; in Florida, 183; in Ten- 
nessee, 154; in South Carolina, 145 and in Louisiana, 72. Some 
of them are leased by state authorities for graver crimes, and 
some by the counties forsimple misdemeanors. Their condition 
is for the most part deplorable in the extreme, especially in the 
county chain gangs. Of this class of convicts nine tenths are 
negroes." "The leasing of prisoners to private persons for a 
pecuniary consideration is the greatest blot upon our American 
prison system." These prisoners are to be found in convict 
camps, coal mines and in other employments of private parties. 
P. P. P., p. 34, declares that " this system of leasing criminals to 
contractors and working them, either in outdoor gangs as at the 
South or in crowded workshops as at the North, tends to per- 
petuate vice, and to render the jails themselves the very nurseries 
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of further crime." P. P. C, p. 171, also condemns the contract 
convict labor system. 

IV. Penalties Employed in Prisons. — See pp. 164-66 of P. P. 
C. "Prisoners are punished by withholding the privilege of 
receiving visits from friends, in twenty-two state prisons out of 
thirty-eight reporting; by withholding the privilege of writing 
letters, in twenty-five out of thirty-eight prisons reporting; by 
loss of library privileges, in fourteen out of thirty-eight; by 
being kept from religious meetings, in four ; by loss of cash 
earnings or allowances, in nine ; by being kept from school or 
literary societies, in a few cases named; by losing privilege of 
liberty in the yard, in seventeen. Other privileges withdrawn as 
punishment are as follows : Tobacco in ten prisons, cell-lights in 
eight, social privileges in four. The loss of 4 good time,' i. e., 
the failure to obtain a diminution of sentence for good conduct, 
is reported as a punishment from all of the thirty-eight prisons, 
except those of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and a few 
others." The subject of penalties is still further considered in 
S. P. C. S. I., pp. 55 and 62; in H. IL, p. 14, note, p. 26, and 
in I. T. P. S. 

V. Life Imprisonment. — From P. P. C, p. 178 : "The num- 
ber of life convicts is proportionally large [in Maine] and con- 
stantly increasing. The only object in life that these men have 
is in some way to secure their liberty. They are the very worst 
criminals we have and will hesitate at nothing that may give 
them their liberty, and in some cases simply to satisfy their 
revenge upon some officer for a fancied wrong. No one knows 
better than they that no further punishment can be inflicted upon 
them than is contained in their sentence. They are entirely 
above and beyond all law." P. P. P., Chap. IV., beginning on 
p. 151, shows that life detention as a punishment is a failure ; 
that " Absolute life imprisonment is not so much a substitute for 
capital punishment as a slower and most disadvantageous method 
of inflicting it" (p. 153); that life prisoners, in despair, demand 
of their keepers why they have been spared from death only to 
be kept in association with the vilest criminals, to be buried 
alive, to drag out their lives without a ray of the hope of mercv 
(pp. 154-55). 

The Directors of the State Prison of Wisconsin (p. 155), 
protest against what they term the indescribable horror and 
agony incident to imprisonment for life ; and declare "that the 
terribleness of a life sentence must be seen to be appreciated." 
They judge by experience that " Most of the young men under 
such sentence will probably become insane in less than ten years ; 
and all of them, who live, in less than twenty." Yet " Insanity 
brings them no surcease of sorrow ; for, however wild their 
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delusions may be on other subjects, they never fail to appreciate 
the fact that they are prisoners." In their annual report for 
1886 the Directors of Convict Prisons for Great Britain stated 
that of the class of life-sentence convicts, " Nearly sixty-three 
per cent were confirmed invalids, many of them being paralyzed 
and bedridden." 

VI. Why we have Criminals. From I. T. P. S., p. 2 : " The 
current opinion as to crime . . . that all men are absolutely free 
to do or not to do ; that they voluntarily elect and deliberately 
do wickedness with full knowledge of its nature and conse- 
quences, with full power to restrain themselves ; and that it is a 
subterfuge and a lie, that passion, appetite or any other propen- 
sity ever enchains the will and enslaves them ; or at least, that 
all men are born free, and if the chains of captivity now bind 
them it is by their own folly and free act ; that they might have 
prevented it, and if suffering comes as a consequence, it is but 
just; or if crime is committed, then the public punishment 
should be such as to pay them fully in anguish and pain for their 
wickedness and to strike with terror those who know their fate." 

S. P. C. S. I., p. 53, quoting from the u American Proposi- 
tions " referred to the Prison Congress of London, strongly in- 
timates that society itself is largely responsible for criminality, and 
asks, " Does society take all the steps which it easily might to 
change the circumstances in our social state that lead to crime; 
or, when crime has been committed, to cure the proclivity to it, 
generated by these circumstances ? " Replying, the f ramers of 
the propositions declare : " It cannot be pretended. Let society, 
then, lay the case earnestly to its conscience, and strive to amend 
in both directions. Offences, we are told by a high authority, 
mast come, but a special woe is denounced against those through 
whom they come. Let states and communities take heed that that 
woe fall not upon their own heads." 

" Circumstances make guilt. Let us endeavor to correct the 
circumstances before we rail at the guilt." — Lord Lytton, quoted 
on title page of H. and H. See also J. B. B. 

P. P. P., p. 164, shows that "murderers " even " as a class are 
not the most degraded or most hopeless of criminals. In many 
instances their one terrible crime has been an entirely exceptional 
manifestation of passion or rage called forth by some tremendous 
temptation." Page 265 declares that " A large proportion of 
criminals are more to be pitied than blamed when all their ante- 
cedents of hereditary frailty, parental neglect, ignorance, poverty 
and privation are fairly weighed and examined"; while on p. 
266 the motto from a continental penologist is quoted with 
approval, " To know all, will lead to the pardon of all." Page 
302 quotes from a state report, "Almost all juvenile offenders 
are to be found without homes, or healthful home influences." 
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I. T. P. S. declares that " Causes of crime are primarily in the 
creature, secondarily in the circumstances that surround him." 
Much crime is due to poverty. Of 100,000 prisoners convicted 
of crime, the writer states that eighty-two per cent were laborers 
and servants, sixteen per cent only were artisans, less than two 
per cent were 'professional loafers,' and only 874 of the whole 
number were from the educated professions." It should not be 
forgotten, however, that while education may deter from crime 
it greatly aids in enabling its possessor to escape detection and 
arrest. H. H., pp. 13, 15, 18, 19 note, 20, 21, 22 and 23, also 
shows that the fault for the crime by no means lies always with 
the criminal. 

VII. Capital and Labor Associated in Crime. — The study 
of penological literature shows clearly that crime, like honest 
industry, is carried on at the present time mainly by the associa- 
tion of capitalists and laborers ; the capitalists furnishing the 
subsistence, shelter and means of secreting stolen goods, w-hile 
the laborers, skilled or unskilled, do the work and take most of 
the risks. S. P. C. S. I., p. 52, emphasizes this point and 
declares : " It is worthy of inquiry whether society has not made 
a mistake in its warfare upon crime, and whether it would not be 
better and more effective to strike at the few capitalists as a 
class than at the many operative plunderers one by one. Let it 
direct its blows against the connection between criminal capital 
and criminal labor, nor forbear its assaults till it has wholly 
broken and dissolved that union. We may rest assured that 
when this baleful combination shall be pierced to its vital part it 
will perish." See also II. II., p. 24, note, and R. I. P. C, p. 285. 

VIII. Lack of Certainty of Punishment an Encouragement 
to Crime. — P. P. P., p. 329, states that in 1886 there were 
reported (in the Judicial Statistics for England and Wales) 
44,925 indictable offences, resulting in only 19,285 apprehensions 
and 10,686 convictions." P. P. C, p. 176, states that "Penolo- 
gists agree that certainty rather than the severity of punishment 
deters those who are tempted to commit crime." See also I. T. 
P. S. 

IX. The Aim of Imprisonment. — I. T. P. S., p. 3, shows that 
"Punishment should not be inflicted upon perpetrators of crimes 
that others may be deterred from a similar course, for this is 
unjust, jeopards reformation and breeds antagonism to the law 
and its executors. It may be affirmed also that in the history of 
jurisprudence it is found practically a failure for the purpose in 
view." The w r riter further declares that the object of punish- 
ment should be " the protection of society by the prevention of 
crime and the reformation of criminals." See also H. H., pp. 4, 
5, and P.P., p. 1. 
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P. P. C, p. 179, shows that there is danger at the same time 
of over-sympathy for criminals, leading to an increase in crime. 
This point is strongly emphasized in P. P. P., Chap. I. 

X. Labor in Prison. — S. P. C. S. I., p. 55, declares that 
"Steady, active and useful labor is the basis of a sound discipline 
and at once the means and test of reformation." P. P. C., p. 
109, states that "There is something peculiarly elevating about 
labor; it comes nearer being a panacea for crime than any other 
one thing." On p. 171 it continues, "It is impossible to keep 
prisoners in a healthy mental and physical condition without 
steady employment." P. 172, quoting from the Report of the 
Massachusetts Warden, shows that labor, to be beneficial to the 
prisoner, not to say to the state, must be productive: "In re- 
monstrating one day with a prisoner for his lack of interest in his 
work he said, ' The people don't care ; what they seem to want 
is that we shall work steadily all the time, but they don't want 
us to produce anything.' " I. T. P. S., p. 10, strongly emphasizes 
the necessity of labor on the part of convicts, and declares: "No 
interference of trades' unions can be listened to. . . . Let this 
senseless cry against convict labor cease. The world is wide — 
there is room for all. Let the welfare of the whole supersede 
the selfishness of the few." 

XL Education. — S. P. C. S. I., p. 55, emphasizes the importance 
of education as contributing notably to moral improvement and 
as an element that should constitute an integral part of any prison 
system. 1. T. P. S., p. 11, says: "The effect of education is 
reformatory, for it tends to dissipate poverty by imparting intel- 
ligence sufficient to conduct ordinary affairs, and puts into the 
mind necessarily habits of punctuality, method and perseverance." 
In the same connection the author quotes a ringing testimony 
from a reformed man as to the moralizing and elevating influence 
of education in his own case. 

XII. Religion. — Both the above writers, in speaking of the 
potency of education in the reformation of prisoners, speak in 
the same connection with even greater emphasis of the power of 
religion. 

XIII. Parole System. — P. P. C, p. 180, states : " The parole 
is the keystone of the reformatory system, and I most earnestly 
recommend it both as a reformatory measure as well as subserv- 
ing to the interest of good discipline. The prisoner feels that he 
has something to strive for, and deports himself accordingly." 
In the same work, pp. 107 and 174, strong testimony is given to 
the benefits to be derived from the practice of releasing prisoners, 
temporarily, on trial, that they may prove their manhood and 
the genuineness of their reformation. 

XIV. Released Prisoners. — L. A., p. 16; S. P. C. S. L, pp. 
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53, 55, and P. P. C, p. 175, show the necessity of making some 
provision for the prisoner at the expiration of his sentence, that 
he be not turned penniless upon the world to beg, starve or steal. 

XV. Indemnification for Unjust Imprisonment. — S. P. C. S. 
I., p. 53, shows the evident injustice of arresting an innocent man 
and then, after perhaps detaining him long in prison, releasing 
him on failure to prove his guilt, but returning to him no recom- 
pense for the disgrace, the loss of time and the damage to his 
business that may have been incurred from such imprisonment. 
If direct damage to property merits compensation, why should 
not such damage to person as well as property much more merit 
a return ? 

XVI. Interdependence of Parts of the Social Organism. — 
Supt. Brockway in I. T. P. S., p. 1, emphasizes the fundamental 
principle of modern sociology — viz., that all parts of the 6ocial 
organism are intimately bound together, and that all must suffer 
with the suffering of each ; and that, therefore, the question of 
saving the criminal should be of vital interest to all. See also 
H. H., p. 3, note, and the twelfth chapter of Fiist Corinthians. 

XVII. What Prison Reform Stands for. — L. A., pp. 12-14, 
and I. T. P. S., p. 12, point out magnificently the nobler concep- 
tion that, when embodied in practice, will redeem our prisons 
from the brutalizing conditions in which they have so long existed, 
and will make them truly establishments for the physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual regeneration of their inmates ; while 
Dr. Wines, pp. 7, 8, of W. P. R., splendidly sums up in a few 
terse sentences the quintessence of modern prison reform — 
sentences which are well worthy of reproduction here in full, did 
our space permit. 
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OUR PRESENT NEED. 



BY FRANK E. TUCKER. 



We learn from all great prophets, 

Who have fought and conquered sin, 
That love to man is righteousness, 

Not selfishness within. 
God is not angry with us, 

If from our lips, no praise 
In trembling fear and meekness 

Of song or prayer we raise. 
Humanity is broader 

Than any church or creed ; 
And the Christ-spirit teaches 

The ever present need 
Of work and toil and labor, 

Of those who see the light, 
In the blotting out of selfishness 

And striving for the right. 
We need a broader charity, 

Not merely church and creed 
That builds a stately edifice 

And scorns a brother's need. 
We need a love that's larger, 

Devotion deeper grown; 
A hand to help that's stronger, . 

Than any we've yet known. 
To-day we need not miracles 

To overcome the world, 
But in the heart of every life, 

The fiag of truth unfurled. 
We do not need to seek for bliss 

In " mansions in the skies," 
For with God's spirit in our hearts 

We shall have paradise. 
And we shall find that doing good 

To Christian, Jew or Turk, 
Is, in His eyes, best sacrifice, 

And His best worship, work. 
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FOSTERING THE SAVAGE IN THE YOUNG. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



Since the close of the Civil War the most advanced and 
humane minds. of the world have looked to the United States to 
set an example of true civilization, by insisting on the settlement 
of all international disputes in which the republic was concerned 
by arbitration, thus emphasizing the supremacy of something 
higher than the reign of brute force, which disregards the sanctity 
of human life and tires the most savage instincts in man. 

There were many reasons why it was fitting that the great 
Republic should enjoy, the proud distinction of taking the initia- 
tive in the inauguration of an era of universal peace. We had 
nothing to fear from Europe, as the great powers are, tiger-like, 
watching one another. England knows full well that if she should 
declare war against America, she might expect liussia to execute 
her generation-long dream of Indian conquest. If Germany felt 
able to engage us, France would be quick to recover Alsace and 
Lorraine, and, indeed, no nation which could cope with us would 
be insane enough to think of engaging in a war with the far- 
away republic, unless our nation occupied such a manifestly un- 
just or indefensible attitude as to bar us from the moral support 
of civilization. 

In such cases as the Alabama Claims and the Behring Sea 
question, our government showed the more excellent way, and 
demonstrated that war is not only unnecessary but that at this 
stage of civilization it is indefensible. And these great peace 
victories, which pointed to the realization of a new civilization, 
were in perfect alignment with the ideals held by the founders of 
our government. 

After our late war, however, our country passed into a stage of 
existence as dazzling to the superficial observer as it was ominous 
to the serious mind — a period characterized by the carrying out 
of vast enterprises, in which, too frequently, the government fur- 
nished a large part of the wealth required, while she permitted 
monopolies to reap the benefits. An era of class legislation was 
succeeded by an era of speculation or gambling. Special privi- 
leges, class laws and speculation gave to a few cunning, and often 
totally unscrupulous, men millions of unearned wealth, and the 
government entered on a moral decline as humiliating to the 
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patriot as it is melancholy to those who desire to see manhood 
dignified and emancipated and justice enthroned in the affections 
of the people. 

The student of history will note with sadness that, as venality 
began to creep into the halls of state, and as seats which had been 
honored by uncorrupted patriotism and far-seeing statesmanship 
were purchased by gold or won by intriguing tricksters, and es- 
pecially as Wall Street and the monopolistic power came to sway 
more and more influence in shaping legislation and dictating 
nominations, we began to imitate the despotisms of Europe, not 
only in building arsenals and armories but by assiduously foster- 
ing the war spirit in our young people. 

This period has been marked also by a rapid decline in the 
sturdy, self-reliant national spirit which in former days made the 
republic the wonder and admiration of the world. The old cry, 
" Let us show the nations of the earth a more excellent way," has 
been exchanged for the pitiful whine of imbecility, and of late 
whenever a promising innovation has been proposed the cry has 
gone forth, "What other nation has tried such an experiment?" 
or " Has England, Austria, Germany or France made any similar 
trial ? " From a republic proud of being a leader in the van of 
civilization, we have turned imitator. Our nation, by yielding to 
the corrupt influence of individual, class and corporate interests, 
has become emasculated, a condition which has grown more and 
more apparent with each succeeding year. 

As the decline in the republic of Rome was marked by the rise 
of the military power, so there has developed a passion for re- 
awakening the savage in man and child by fostering and incul- 
cating the war spirit, as true democracy has more and more given 
place to plutocracy. That there is method in these things there 
can be little doubt, although it is probable that few people have 
stopped to consider the real significance of the rapid growth of 
armories in our midst. It is not my purpose, however, in this 
paper to deal with this phase of the question. I desire rather to 
utter a protest against the iniquitous military drill now being 
carried on in many of our churches and schools throughout the 
United States. I <•*■*» 

In order to imprest this phase of the Question on the minds of 
our readers, I shall notice one of many similar descriptions of 
military organizations, under the auspices of the church, which 
have recently been given in fulsome terms by leading daily pa- 
pers. The one I am about to notice contains such headings as 
the following; " Properly Uniformed and Armed; Both Infan- 
try and Artillery Manoeuvres; Drills and Public Exhibitions 
Given." Then follows an article which bestows unstinted praise 
on a rich New York church for fostering the war spirit in the 
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minds of a number of working boys and seeing that they were 
supplied with deadly muskets — muskets which had already been 
used for slaughtering human beings. . 

It is needless to point out that in this matter the millionaire I 

churches exert an influence over the young very similar to that J 

exercised by the barons over their retainers in the feudal ages. £ 

The article to which I refer* describes the formation of a corps _ 
of cadets among the working boys of the west side district of J 
New York as a noble and philanthropic move. The cadets are c 
under the protection and support of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church at Forty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, one of the 
wealthiest churches of New York City. This corps of cadets was 
started by a member of the Fifth Avenue Church of New York 
City, who was also a captain in one of the city regiments. The 
following extracts from the article in question illustrate most im- 
pressively how this iniquitous work awakens the war spirit and 
fosters the savage dream of slaughter in the minds of the young. 
The writer says : — 

After looking about very thoroughly for proper arras for the corps, 
and listening to the boys 1 strong objections to "make believe" wooden 
guns, very suitable weapons were obtained. They are Burnside carbines 
bought from the United States Arsenal at Governor's Island, by special 
permission from the secretary of war. No small degree of charm for 
the boys is added by the fact that the very guns they handle were once 
used in real fighting. They weigh about six pounds and are, therefore, 
not too heavy for even the smallest soldiers — for the cadets range from 
4 feet 2 inches in height to 5 feet 7 inches. 

All of the other boys of the club not enrolled in the corps are drilled 
without uniforms, so that as soon as a vacancy occurs a well-trained boy 
can be put in it. 

He continues thus: — 

The company is put through all the military evolutions, in accordance 
with the regular army tactics; is taught to march and countermarch, to 
execute many different formations, and to do the whole manual of arms 
and the bayonet exercise. This last is a particularly pretty drill, not 
much in use now, but calculated to give the soldier a free use of his 
weapon and an easy, strong wrist. In a recent entertainment and exhi- 
bition given by the corps at the parent church on Fifth Avenue, this part 
of their work elicited a great deal of applause. 

In addition to the infantry exercises an artillery drill has been estab- 
lished, and a " dummy " or wooden cannon having been built in exact 
reproduction of a genuine field piece, a squad of nine picked boys from 
the company have been taught to handle it. They go through the full 
drill, loading and firing, going into action in every direction, changing 
the wheels and dismounting the piece by taking the cannon from its 
carriage and the wheels from the axle, so that it is entirely dismembered, 
and setting it up again, all with precision, and each cannonier doing his 
part of the work exactly as regular soldiers are taught to do it Am- 
bulance and signal corps have also been organized, and during the mock 
action the former carries off the wounded whilo the latter signals for 
assistance. 

* New York Recorder, 
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Here is a further extract taken from the account of a' drill 
given in the rich Fifth Avenue church to raise funds to improve 
the equipment of this corps of boys, whose minds are being 
turned by the church from the beauty and happiness of peace 
and civilization to the dream of human slaughter : — 

One little boy, the smallest of the lot, and not over four feet two 
inches tall, went through all the elaborate movements of infantry drill, 
bayonet exercise and artillery drill without an error, and was the avowed 
favorite of the ladies. Kound after round of applause was showered up- 
on the corps on this occasion, and greatly appreciated by the little sol- 
diers. At this drill, a sham battle was given, the artillery firing on an 
imaginary army until the enemy was supposed to bring up its cavalry to 
capture the gun. Then the artillerymen signalled to the infantry to 
come to their support. The cannoniers dismounted their piece, and all 
lay down until the supposed enemy was driven off by the infantry fire, 
then mounted their piece again to give them a few farewell shots. Dur- 
ing this action the instructor called out the numbers of the boys at in- 
tervals, and as each was designated he fell over as though shot, and was 
carried off by the ambulance corps, while the, remaining boys manned 
the cannon. This feature proved especially interesting to the spectators. 

Many pages might be filled with accounts of similar work being 
carried on by the rich and fashionable churches of the Prince of 
Peace in the republic, but this illustration will suffice, as it is 
typical. 

In a recent issue of the Corner Stone^ edited by one of the 
most intelligent, patriotic and conscientious women of Michigan, 
I find the following : — 

Detroit has twenty-seven church military organizations, containing 
651 men and forty-three officers. The largest is the Baptist cadets, with 
sixty-six men and three officers. Then comes the Maybury cadets, an 
Episcopal organization, with sixty men, the First Congregational cadets 
with fifty-three, the first and last being armed with rifles. The Episco- 
palians have six companies, the Catholics eight, the Presbyterians seven, 
Baptists three, Congregationalists two and Lutherans one. Thirteen of 
the companies are armed with rifles and one with swords. These, it 
must be remembered, are all church military companies, and have no 
connection with the civil societies of the state militia. 

II. 

Probably nothing so well indicates the substitution of a hollow 
and, in the strictest sense of the word, a materialistic theology 
for a religion of life — a loving faith expressed in deeds — as the 
diligent and systematic fostering by church and state of the war 
spirit — which is the murder spirit — in the rising generation. 
The position of the church on this question is at once astounding 
and incomprehensible, if we admit that the spirit of her Founder 
still vivifies her being; for even the most superficial thinker 
knows that the drilling of youth in the manual of arms must 
necessarily fill the brain with ideals which are the exact anti- 
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podes of the teaching of the Prince of Peace. The ultimate 
which a course of practice leads to, or the ideal which it inspires, 
gives color to the thought world of those who come under its 
influence, and this is especially true when the plastic brain of 
childhood is dominated by an alluring ideal. 

Comparatively few people are aware of the military activity 
within the city churches of America to-day. It is true that the 
daily papers of our great cities have published of late so many 
elaborate and laudatory accounts of church-fostered military 
companies, that those who read more than the news items must 
be more or less familiar with what is going on in this direction ; 
but the millions in the country and towns are ignorant of the 
magnitude of this movement, and the weary workers who, in the 
nature of the case, cannot take time to reason from cause to 
effect, are content to accept as gospel whatever the capitalistic 
and conventional press applauds, without appreciating the real 
significance of many ominous acts which are taking place to-day. 

The religious leaders who introduced military instruction and 
drill in the churches and those who later favored it, whatever 
may have been their motives, committed an error so grave, that 
it even now threatens to turn civilization back toward savagery 
and destroy the opening blossom of universal peace through 
arbitration. I do not wish to impugn the motives of those who 
advocated the formation of military companies in the churches. 
I believe that for the most part they only sought a way of draw- 
ing the young into the church by means which would naturally 
be attractive. The error they committed lay in departing from 
the fundamental teachings of their Own accredited Leader, whom 
they believe to be a God, and who, in life, spirit and word, em- 
phasized in the most solemn and impressive manner the impor- 
tance of driving from the brain every dream of war, every ideal 
that looked toward physical violence, every thought which com- 
prehended the taking of human life. The profound insight of 
Jesus, which led Him to transfer the seat of actual criminality 
from the commission of the crime to the entertainment of the 
thought which fathered its execution, has been generally over- 
looked by modern theologians. 

The question will naturally arise as to how it was possible 
that servants of the Prince of Peace could so far forget the life 
and teaching of their Leader as to foster or favor the formation of 
military organizations? I think the mistake was due mainly to 
(1) a shortsightedness which overlooked the influence of the 
ultimate ideal upon the plastic brain of childhood, and (2) to an 
unconscious yielding to the savage spirit of our gold-crazed age, 
which prevented their coming into rapport with the deepest and 
most philosophic truths uttered by the great Nazarene. 
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One evil effect of this mistake was soon manifest. The old 
fires of religious hate, which have so darkly stained the history 
of Christianity, were at once awakened. There is nothing which 
should be more carefully guarded against than stimulating reli- 
gious hatred. Theological fanaticism knows no reason. The 
finest sentiments of mercy, justice and gentleness are by it 
trampled under foot. There always has existed within the fellow- 
ship of the various Protestant churches, no less than within the 
communion of Rome, a more or less formidable minority whose 
views are so narrow that they cannot or will not admit the prob- 
ability, even if they grant the possibility, of those who differ from 
them being right, and who in their hearts believe that all who do 
not see religious truth through their spectacles will necessarily be 
damned. They ignore the admonitions of Jesus, in which He 
observed that he who was not against Him was for Him, and leave 
out of consideration the fact that had they been born into Moham- 
medan lands they would have been in all probability as intolerant 
in their demand that all others should believe in the tenets of the 
Mohammedan religion as they are that all shall see as they now see. 
They furthermore forget, or are incapable of realizing, that hearts 
and brains are not all cast in the same mould, and though the 
fundamentals of love, justice, truth and right as they pertain to 
life are ever the same, belief in certain tenets is largely, if not 
almost entirely, a question of heredity and environment. 

These narrow-minded persons are often conscientious and sin- 
cere, but they are also always possible persecutors, and their 
influence is necessarily unchristian, because it invariably stirs up 
hate and savagery in the hearts of others. The formation of 
military companies in churches at once afforded an excuse for 
these classes to come to the front and influence the minds of 
those more swayed by prejudice than by justice and right. Ow- 
ing to the long and savage conflict between Protestantism and 
Catholicism it is no difficult task to alarm a goodly number of 
partizan religionists of the great opposing bodies, and a deter- 
mined attempt is being fostered by the fanatics to arraign these 
two forces against each other. I have for months been saddened 
by seeing organs of hate seeking to arouse the fiercest passions 
in the minds of their readers, in the name of religion and pre- 
sumably for the glory of the Prince of Peace. 

I most profoundly believe that if Jesus came to the republic 
to-day His first command would be " Ground arms " ; for the 
present arming and drilling of His pretended followers is a 
flagrant insult to His life and teachings. He was emphatically a 
Man of Peace and even opposed retaliation. Love was His 
talisman. He taught that hate and the murderous spirit of war 
were from the pit. They represented the savagery of the brute. 
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His disciples must be children of peace if they would please the 
Infinite Father whose name was Love and who dwelt in Light. 
" Blessed are the peace makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God." The sign manual of Divine sonship was peace 
making, exactly as fostering the spirit of slaughter is the un- 
mistakable sign of the atheism of greed, the materialism of 
animality. "Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies." "Put up thy sword; whoso taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword." 

The example of Jesus' life, no less than His solemn precepts, 
was an unfailing protest against war, hate, savagery and whatever 
could arouse or strengthen the animal side of man's nature. 
Instead of military drill, Jesus would burn into the souls of the 
youth this thought expressed by Isaiah, " How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings^ 
that publisheth peace" The highest ideal and dreams of prophet, 
sage and philosopher in all ages are summed up in the lofty 
words of the olden seer: "Men shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation^ neither shall they learn war any 
morel 

III. 

The work of fostering the savage spirit in the minds of the 
very young has not been confined to the church; indeed we 
might say that the church, instead of holding steadfastly to the 
high ideal of Jesus, allowed herself to hearken to the words of 
short-sighted thinkers and drift with the current of a settled 
policy, which has of late become more and more apparent 
with each successive administration. The introduction of 
military training into the common schools of America marked 
the triumph of the military spirit of despotic Europe over 
the long-cherished traditions of the republic. Not satisfied 
with teaching the manual of arms in colleges, which should be 
dedicated to peace and true civilization, the high schools have 
come under the curse of this blunting, soul-shrivelling influence 
of war, and so cunningly has this spirit of savagery been fostered 
that the lower schools are now threatened with its infection. 
We are told that the administration looks with favor on enlarging 
the scope of military instruction; and ex- President Harrison, 
not to be outdone, allows the admonitions of his acknowledged 
Lord and Master to be forgotten in his desire to win the favor of 
capitalism and the Grand Army, by exclaiming, " It is good for 
the boys, good for the schools and good for the country." 

On the 18th of May there passed under my office windows a 
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sight which saddened me for many days. It was the spectacle 
of more than twelve hundred lads, of from twelve to nineteen 
years of age, parading in full uniform, all bearing guns. They 
were headed by a band which discoursed popular military airs. 
The little street gamins looked enviously upon the boys clad in 
blue^ with brass buttons, bearing standards and marching to mili- 
tary music. I do not see how any thoughtful person could have 
looked upon the spectacle without feeling that the hands on the 
dial of civilization were being put back. In describing the event 
the Boston Daily Globe said : — 

The " Pride of Boston," its school regiment, composed of pupils of 
the high and Latin schools of the city, and numbering 1,330 lads ranging 
in age from thirteen to nineteen years, organized as thirty-two companies 
and forming four battalions, had its annual parade yesterday. For the 
past two weeks, or since the death of Brig. -Gen. Hobart Moore, under a 
new instructor the officers and men of the regiment have worked with 
an energy commendable in the highest degree. 

In their neat blue uniforms, with bright eyes and smiling faces, the 
boys assembled at the school building, Montgomery Street and Warren 
Avenue, with soldierly promptness at 9 o'clock, ready for the duties of 
the day with the regiment. At 10.15 the column stalled upon its march 
to the, common. 

Great applause greeted the regiment as it turned into School Street 
and marched past city hall in column of platoons, giving a marching 
salute to Mayor Matthews, who stood at the gateway, attended by Pri- 
vate Secretary Nat Taylor, City Messenger Peters, several aldermen and 
heads of departments. A brief halt was made on Beacon Street before 
reaching the state house, which passing in column of companies, march- 
ing honors were given Governor Greenhalge, who, standing upon the 
steps of the capitol, received the compliment. 

The commander-in-chief was attended by Adjt.-Gen. Dalton and Col- 
onels Benton, Kenney, Billings, Moses, Hastings and Page of his military 
family. 

To the lover of peace, to the truly civilized man and woman, 
to the high-minded patriot, such spectacles are saddening beyond 
expression. They reveal the fact that, after our country had 
reached the point where she had by arbitration shown the other 
great powers of the world a nobler way of settling disputes 
than by awakening the instincts of the savage in man, and 
just at the proud moment when it seemed that the flower of en- 
during peace was about to blossom upon the breast of the great 
republic, we find the cry going forth, to transform her from the 
world's harbinger of peace into a military camp ; and that this 
may be effectively done, we find that our boys in the common 
schools are being trained in the savage art of war. 

Every careful student of human life knows that the ideals and 
thoughts which fill the horizon of childhood color all after life. 
If during the formative period the ideals which fill the child's 
mind be essentially noble and humane, if he be taught that his 
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mission is to help subdue the savage in man, to transform swords 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks, or in other words, 
to become a saviour of life and a dispenser of happiness instead 
of a slayer of his brother and an angel of darkness, he will grow 
to manhood brave but gentle, manly but loving. He will love 
justice more than gold ; he will see that the man who develops 
the highest side of his life is the child of wisdom, and that 
wherever he may go the flowers of joy will spring up, blossom 
and fling abroad their exhilarating perfume. 

On the other hand the child who is drilled in the manual of 
arms has constantly before him the hour when he may draw the 
trigger which means death to a fellow-man ; he comes to love 
the sound of the drum beat, and learns to long for a chance to 
shoulder the murderous gnn. He turns to the lives of Alexander, 
Caesar and Napoleon ; dreams of fame through slaughter, of 
power through devastation and destruction, fill his mind, and by 
coming to believe it is legitimate to kill his fellow-men when 
ordered to by a superior officer, the highest and finest elements 
in his mind are benumbed. And I may say here, what I most 
profoundly believe, that there can never be an approach to civil- 
ization so long as the child mind receives military drill, for the 
associations, ideals and dreams which necessarily follow in the 
wake of warlike instruction are so at variance with the ideals 
which alone can redeem the world from hate, greed and injustice, 
that until children are taught to entertain a profound reverence 
for human life, human rights and for justice in its broadest sense, 
humanity will not know what true civilization is. 

IV. 

We are informed by the advocates of military drill that there 
is much to be said in its favor, aside from its possible benefit to 
the state in the event of war. We are informed that it gives the 
boy much needed physical culture. In reply I would say that, 
even if this claim were well founded, the possible benefit would 
be many times counterbalanced by the blunting of the moral 
sensibilities which attends training in the art of human slaughter, 
to say nothing of the evil effect in filling his mind with dreams 
of fame based on the exercise of the savage in his nature. 

But let us further notice the claims put forth for military drill 
on the ground of its value in developing the. physical body. On 
this point there is a diversity of opinions ; indeed, it is doubtful, 
if the spirit of Ciesar were not so strong at the present time, 
whether thoughtful people would advance this as an argument, 
but let us notice its force. There is probably no man in the 
United States whose judgment in regard to physical culture will 
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be universally accepted as more authoritative than that of Dr. D. 
A. Sargent of Harvard University, and on this point Dr. Sargent 
observes : — 

After the most favorable view possible of military drill as a physical 
exercise, we are led to conclude that its constrained positions and 
closely localized movements do not afford the essential requisites for 
developing the muscles and improving the respiration and circulation, 
and thereby improving the general health and condition of the system. 
We must further conclude that in case of any malformation, local weak- 
ness or constitutional debility, the drill tends, by its strain upon the 
nerves and prolonged tension on the muscles, to increase the defects 
rather than to relieve them. Finally, if the ultimate object of the drill 
was to prepare young men for the life and duties of a soldier, we should 
be forced to conclude that the drill itself would still be defective as a 
means of developing the chief requisites for men in that profession. 

It will be observed that this craze for military drill, which is 
one of the legitimate fruits of the war spirit which is being 
fostered and which finds expression in the rapid multiplication of 
armories in our great centres of population, does not, according to 
Dr. Sargent, accomplish the physical culture which wholesome 
gymnastic exercise gives. Moreover he urges that soldiers to be 
efficient should receive the gymnastic training as well, and the 
correctness of this observation is emphasized when it is remem- 
bered that the great military powers of Europe give the recruits 
several months' gymnastic training before they are expected to 
fill the requirements of soldiers. 

Mr. Leverett W. Case, master of the Dudley School of Rox- 
bury, Boston, when interviewed a few months ago in regard to 
the advisability of introducing the military drill into the grammar 
schools, made the following observation : — ■ 

It is a bad thing for the boys. These public street parades are espe- 
cially evil things. I have known three or four boys to faint away from 
the fatigue and excitement on such occasions. Then again, it teaches 
the boys to look forward to war, and to cherish a desire for fighting 
which is not desirable. It seems to me that after twenty centuries of 
religious enlightenment we ought to be able to live without fighting, 
and the maintenance of standing armies. I believe in fostering a love of 
nature and peaceful intercourse between one another among school 
children. Boys should be taught what will be useful to them, but they 
should not be taught that which would engender a desire for warfare. 
The Ling system of gymnastics which we now have in the grammar 
schools answers every purpose. It gives the school plenty of wholesome 
exercise and that is all they need.* 

We are told that military drills give grace and suppleness to 
the boys. In noticing this point Dr. Sargent observes: — 

In reference to the gracofulnesss that is thought to characterize the 
movements of young cadets, I can only say it is not the outcome of 
drilling and marching. The soldier is trained to square corners, straight 

• Interview published in boston Daily Journal, Jan. 24, 1894. 
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platoons, and angular movements. Curves and embellishments are not 
encouraged, in speech or in action. If you would account for the grace- 
ful pose of our National Cadets you must see them from one to two 
hours a day in charge of the dancing master. 

It is further urged that if our boys are drilled in school they 
will be prepared for war. On this point, I desire to quote the 
words of Lieut. Col. Thomas F. Edrnands of the Boston 
Cadets : — 

" I only know that school drill injures the militia service; and I never 
saw a school successfully drilled — that is, where the play was worth 
the candle. It is impracticable to teach the boys anything more than 
the manual of arms. It is one of the clearest cases ever invented of a 
little knowledge being a dangerous thing. Boys like it because they are 
aping the men and wear flash clothes. When they get through school 
their heads are so swelled by it that they think they know it all, and are 
unwilling to receive any military instruction of real value to themselves 
or to the country. " 

" How about the physical benefits to be derived from the drill?" 

u In Boston the effect of school drill has been to make boys round 
shouldered and narrow chested. I never saw a school company well set 
up in my life. Except a few of the larger ones the boys are overweighted 
by the musket they are obliged to carry." 

41 Then you do not believe the drill adds much to the value of the boy 
as a subsequent military man? " 

u The modern drill regulations are by no means adapted for work in 
schools under any circumstances. They need a man's brains and muscles. 
Every time I tell the truth about the matter I generally raise a storm 
from persons illy informed upon the subject, and from the boys, whose 
self conceit, engendered by this drill, should be one of the greatest 
arguments against its further practice." 

Even if Colonel Edrnands were incorrect, the claim that our 
youth should be instructed in the tactics of war, in case there 
may be war, is so peurile and out of keeping with what ought to 
be the spirit of our century, that those who know so well what 
will result from filling the' brain of the young with visions of 
military glory, should demand an immediate cessation of this 
ungodly and savage drill which belongs to the plane of the 
barbarian, and which is a crime against civilization, the republic 
and the young. The mothers, wives and sisters in this great 
republic, and all who love peace, justice and enlightenment, have 
a great responsibility resting upon thorn. If the savage is to be 
beaten back to his lair and the man again enthroned, there is not 
an hour to be lost. 
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Fortunately for me, I need not address myself to the 
task of trying to settle the much-vexed question as to Whit- 
man's place among the poets. The most various and mutu- 
ally exclusive opinions are held and confidently expressed 
concerning him. He is not a poet at all; he is among the 
very greatest. His books are suppressed as being immoral ; 
he is the Christ of the nineteenth century. Such and so con- 
tradictory are the outcries. But, putting aside both the 
abuse and worship, let us essay the humbler rdle of listen- 
ing and trying to interpret some of the things he has to 
say concerning the most important of human themes. To 
give us heart for the task and to make it seem worth while, 
we will stop to note what another has to. say on the subject. 
These are the words in which the famous English scholar, Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, closes his book, " A Study of 
Walt Whitman": — 

After all, the great thing is, if possible, to induce people to study 
Whitman for themselves. I am convinced that, especially for young 
men, his spirit, if intelligently understood and sympathized with, 
must be productive of incalculable good. This I venture to empha- 
size by relating what he did for me. I had received the ordinary 
English gentleman's education at Harrow and Oxford. Being physi- 
cally below the average in health and strength, my development pro- 
ceeded more upon the intellectual than the athletic side. In a word, 
I was decidedly academical, and in danger of becoming a prig. What 
was more, my constitution in the year 1865 seemed to have broken 
down, and no career in life lay open to me. In the autumn of that 
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year, my friend Frederic Myers read me aloud a poem from " Leaves 
of Grass." We were together in his rooms at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and I can well remember the effect of his sonorous voice 
rolling out sentence after sentence, sending electric thrills through 
the very marrow of my mind.* I immediately procured the Boston 
edition of 1860-61, and began to study it attentively. 

It cannot be denied that much in Whitman puzzled and repelled 
me. But it was the Aesthetic, not the moral, sensibility that suffered; 
for I felt at once that his method of treating sexual things (the com- 
mon stumbling-block to beginners) was the right one, and wished 
that I had come across " Children of Adam " several years earlier. 
My academical prejudices, the literary instincts trained by two 
decades of Greek and Latin studies, the refinements of culture and 
the exclusiveness of aristocratic breeding, revolted against the un- 
couthness, roughness, irregularity, coarseness, of the poet and his 
style. But, in course of a short time, Whitman delivered my soul 
of these debilities. As I have elsewhere said in print, he taught me 
to comprehend the harmony between the democratic spirit, science 
and that larger religion to which the modern world is being led by 
the conception of human brotherhood, and by the spirituality inher- 
ent in any really scientific view of the universe. He gave body, con- 
crete vitality, to the religious creed which I had already been form- 
ing for myself upon the study of Goethe, Greek and Roman Stoics, 
Giordano Bruno, and the founders of the evolutionary doctrine. He 
inspired me with faith, and made me feel that optimism was not un- 
reasonable. This gave me great cheer in those evil years of enforced 
idleness and intellectual torpor which my health imposed upon me. 

Moveover, he helped to free me from any conceits and pettinesses 
to which academical culture is liable. He opened my eyes to the 
beauty, goodness and greatness which may be found in all worthy 
human beings, the humblest and the highest. He made me respect 
personality more than attainments or position in the world. Through 
him, I stripped my soul of social prejudices. Through him I have 
been able to fraternize in comradeship with men of all classes and 
several races, irrespective of their caste, creed, occupation and special 
training. To him I owe some of the best friends I now can claim 
— sons of the soil, hard workers, " natural and nonchalant,' 7 " pow- 
erful uneducated persons. 7 ' 

Only those who have been condemned by imperfect health to take 
a back seat in life so far as physical enjoyments are concerned, and 
who have also chosen the career of literary study, can understand 
what is meant by the deliverance from foibles besetting invalids and 
pedants for which I have to thank Walt Whitman. 

What he has done for me, I feel he will do for others — for each 
and all of those who take counsel with him, and seek from him a solu- 
tion of difficulties differing in kind according to the temper of the 
. individual — if only the} r approach him in the right spirit of confi- 
dence and openmindedness. 

* It was a piece from " Calamus," beginning "Long I thought that that knowledge 
alone would suffice me." Curiously enough, this has been omitted from subsequent 
editions, for what reason I know nbt. 
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I shall use the Author's (Centennial) Edition, published at 
Camden, N. J., in 1876. I propose to follow a method which 
at first may look like the abandonment of method. That is, 
I shall turn over the pages, following the order of the poems 
themselves, and shall select such passages as strike me. 
Then, when we have read them together, we will group the 
sayings under general heads and see what is the significance 
of the message the poet has for the world. 

Whether or not it is what is popularly called religion, it is 
clear that he is in dead earnest about what seems religion to 
him : — 

I too, following many, and follow'd by many, inaugurate a Eeligion 

— I descend into the arena. 
(It may be I am destin'd to utter the loudest cries there, the winner's 

pealing shouts; 
Who knows ? they may rise from me yet, and soar above everything.) 

Each is not for its own sake ; 

I say the whole earth, and all the stars in the sky, are for Religion's 
sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough; 
None has ever yet adored or worship'd half enough; 
None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how certain 
the future is. 

I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be 

their Religion; 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur: " 
(Nor character, nor life worthy the name, without Religion.; 
Nor land, nor man nor woman, without Religion.) 

What are you doing, young man ? 

Are you so earnest — so given up to literature r science, art, amours? 

These ostensible realities, politics, points ? 

Your ambition or business, whatever it may be ? 

It is well, against such I say not a word — I am their poet also; 
But behold I such swiftly subside — burnt up for Religion's sake; 
For not all matter is fuel to heat, impalpable flame, the essential life 

of the earth, 
Any more than such are to Religion. 

Know you! solely to drop in the earth the germs of a greater 

Religion, 
The following chants, each for its kind, I sing. 
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My comrade! 

For you to share with me two greatnesses — and a third one, rising 

inclusive and more resplendent, 
The greatness of Love and Democracy — and the greatness of 

Eeligion. 

Not he, with a daily kiss, onward from childhood kissing me, 
Has winded and twisted around me that which holds me to him, 
Any more than I am held to the heavens, to the spiritual world, 
And to the identities of the Gods, my lovers, faithful and true, 
After what they have done to me, suggesting themes. 

I will not make poems with reference to parts; 

But I will make leaves, poems, poemets, songs, says, thoughts, with 

reference to ensemble : 
And I will not sing with reference to a day, but with reference to all 

days; 
And I will not make a poem, nor the least part of a poem, but has 

reference to the Soul; 
(Because, having look'd at the objects of the universe I find there is 

no one, nor any particle of one, but has reference to the Soul.) 

Was somebody asking to see the Soul ? 

See! your own shape and countenance — persons, substances, beasts, 
the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands. 

All hold spiritual joys, and afterwards loosen them: 
How can the real body ever die, and be buried ? 

Of your real body, and any man's or woman's real body, 

Item for item, it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners, and pass 

to fitting spheres, 
Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of birth to the 

moment of death. 

Not the types set up by the printer return their impression, the mean- 
ing, the main concern, 

Any more than a man's substance and life, or a woman's substance 
and life, return in the body and the Soul, 

Indifferently before death and after death. 

Behold! the body includes and is the meaning, the main concern — 

and includes and is the Soul; 
Whoever you are! how superb and how divine is your body, or any 

part of it! 

Then, in the poem entitled "Walt Whitman," what recogni- 
tion is there of the immanent God, and of the life which 
laughs at death: — 

A child said, " What is the grass? " fetching it to me with full hands; 
How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is, any more 
than he. 
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I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green 
stuff woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer, designedly dropt, 
Bearing the owner's name someway in the corners, that we may see 
and remark, and say, " Whose? " 

What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 

They are alive and well somewhere; 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death; 

'And if ever there was, it led forward life and does not wait at the end 

to arrest it, 
And ceased the moment life appear'd. 

All goes onward and outward — nothing collapses; 

And to die is different from what anyone supposed, and luckier. 

Has anyone supposed it lucky to be born? 

I hasten to inform him or her, it is just as lucky to die, and I know it. 

I pass death with the dying, and birth with the new-wash'd babe, 
and am not cbntain'd between my hat and boots. 

A little further on, what magnificent trust he shows as to 
his own place and importance in the eternal order: — 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood; 
I see that the elementary laws never apologize. 
(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my house by, 
after all.) 

I exist as I am — that is enough ; 

If no other in the world be aware, I sit content; 

And if each and all be aware, I sit content. 

One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, and that is myself; 
And whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand or ten 

million years, 
I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 

My foothold is tenon'd and mortis'd in granite; 
I laugh at what you call dissolution ; 
And I know the amplitude of time. 

Have you outstript the rest? Are you the President? 
It is a trifle — they will more than arrive there, every one, and still 
pass on. 

Note, too, the grand optimism in words like these, — 
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What behaved well in the past, or behaves well to-day, is not such a 

wonder; 
The wonder is, always and always, how there can be a mean man or 

an infidel. 

Again, how he identifies the welfare or the degradation of 
any or all others with himself, — 

Whoever degrades another degrades me ; 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 

With what boldness does he declare the essential purity 
and goodness of whatever God has made : — 

Through me forbidden voices ; 

Voices of sexes and lusts — voices veil'd, and I remove the veil; 

Voices indecent, by me clarified and transfigured. 

Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am 

touch'd from ; 
The scent of these arm-pits, aroma finer than prayer; 
This head more than churches, bibles and all the creeds. 

In the same poem, observe how all stories of miracle grow 
small in the real presence of the wonder of common things : — 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars, 
And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the egg 

of the wren, 
And the tree-toad is a chef-d'oeuvre for the highest, 
And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 
And the cow crunching with depressed head surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels. 

Then, whether or not one agrees with him, there is a most 
naive and refreshing frankness in his contemplation of the 
animal world : — 

I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and 

self-con tain'd; 
I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania of owning 

things;- 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of 

years ago; 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth. 
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Out of this lie rises to a lofty pitch of sympathy with hero- 
ism and suffering: — 

I understand the large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times; 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steam- 
ship, and Death chasing it up and down the storm; 

How he knuckled tight, and gave not back one inch, and was faith- 
ful of days and faithful of nights, 

And chalk'd in large letters, on a board, " Be of good cheer, we will 
not desert you " ; 

How he followed with them, and tacked with them, and would not 
give it up ; 

How he saved the drifting company at last: 

How the lank, loose-gowned women look'd when boated from the 
side of their prepared graves; 

How the silent, old-faced infants, and the lifted sick, and the sharp- 
lipped, unshaved men: 

All this I swallow — it tastes good — I like it well — it becomes 
mine; 

I am the man — I suffered — I was there. 

Agonies are one of my changes of garments; 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels — I myself become 

the wounded person; 
My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane and observe. 

Later on he treats the gods of the past, and notes how the 
god-idea grows towards the natural and the human : — 

Magnifying and applying come I, 

Outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters, 

Taking myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah, 

Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Hercules his grandson; 

Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha, 

In my portfolio placing Manito loose, Allah on a leaf, the crucifix 
engraved, 

With Odin and the hideous-faced Mexitli, and every idol and image; 

Taking them all for what they are worth, and not a cent more; 

Admitting they were alive and did the work of their days, 

(They bore mites, as for unfledged birds, who have now to rise and 
fly and sing for themselves) ; 

Accepting the rough, deific sketches to fill out better in myself — 
bestowing them freely on each man and woman I see ; 

Discovering as much, or more, in a framer framing a house, 

Putting higher claims for him there with his rolled-up sleeves, driv- 
ing the mallet and chisel; 

Not objecting to special revelations — considering a curl of smoke, 
or a hair on the back of my hand, just as curious as any revela- 
tion ; 

Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder ropes no less to me 
than the Gods of the antique wars, 
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Minding their voices peal through the crash of destruction, 

Their brawny limbs passing safe over charr'd laths — their white 

foreheads whole and unhurt out of the flames ; 
By the mechanic's wife with her babe at her nipple interceding for 

every person born; 
Three scythes at harvest whizzing in a row from three lusty angels 

with shirts bagg'd out at their waists; 
The snag-toothed hostler with red hair redeeming sins past and to 

come, 
Selling all he possesses, travelling on foot to fee lawyers for his 

brother, and sit by him while he is tried for forgery; 
What was strewn in the amplest strewing the square rod about me, 

and not filling the square rod then ; 
The bull and the bug never worship'd half enough; 
Dung and dirt more admirable than was dreamed; 
The supernatural of no account — myself waiting my time to be one 

of the Supremes ; 
The day getting ready for me when I shall do as much good as the 

best, and be as prodigious. 

Then he accepts all priests and worships : — 

The sky up there — yet here, or next door, or across the way ? 
The saints and sages in history — but you yourself ? 
Sermons, creeds, theology — but the fathomless human brain, 
And what is reason ? and what is love ? and what is life ? 

I do not despise you, priests; 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern, and all between ancient and 

modern, 
Believing I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand 

years, 
Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the Gods, saluting the 

sun, 
Making a fetish of the first rock or stump, powwowing with sticks in 

the circle of obis, 
Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 
Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and 

austere in the woods, a gymnosophist, 
Drinking mead from the skull-cup — to Shastas and Vedas admirant 

— minding the Koran, 
Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, 

beating the serpent-skin drum, 
Accepting the Gospels — accepting Him that was crucified, knowing 

assuredly that He is divine, 
To the mass kneeling, or the puritan's prayer rising, or sitting 

patiently in a pew, 
Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting deadlike till 

my spirit arouses me, 
Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of pavement and 

land, 
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Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits. 

We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters and summers; 

There are trillions ahead, and trillions ahead of them. 

I do not call one greater and one smaller; 

That which fills its period and place is equal to any. 

All has been gentle with me — I keep no account with lamentation. 

(What have I to do with lamentation ?) 

Now comes his magnificent description of the evolution of 
a soul. The opening of Gensis itself is not finer than this : — 

I am an acme of things accomplish'd, and I am an encloser of things 
to be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs ; 

On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps; 

All below duly travelled, and still I mount and mount. 

Kise after rise bow the phantoms behind me; 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing — I know I was even there: 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist. 
And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg'd close — long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen; 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings; 
They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

Before I was born out of my mother, generations guided me; 
My embryo has never been torpid — nothing could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 
The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 
Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and deposited it 
with care. 

All forces have been steadily employed to complete and delight me; 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust Soul. 
* 

» One of the most remarkable characteristics of the poet is 
the godlike serenity with which he faces old age and the con- 
fidence with which he fronts the future, certain that the uni- 
verse will not be complete without him. 
Old age superbly risiug! O welcome, ineffable grace of dying days I 

I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 
And all I see, multiplied as high as I can cipher, edge but the rim of 
the farther systems. 
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Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding 
Outward and outward, and forever outward. 

My sun has his sun, and round him obediently wheels; 
He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 
And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside them. 

There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage; 

If I, you and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were 

this moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would not avail in 

the long run; 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And as surely go as much farther — and then farther and farther. 

A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, do not 

hazard the span, or make it impatient; 
They are but parts — anything is but a part. 

See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that; 
jCount ever so much, there is limitless time around that. 

My rendezvous is appointed — it is certain ; 

The Lord will be there, and wait till I come, on perfect terms; 

The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine, will be there. 

Not I — not any one else, can travel that road for you; 
You must travel it for yourself. 

It is not far — it is within reach ; 

Perhaps you have been on it since you were born, and did not know 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. * 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill, and look'd at the crowded 
heaven, 

And I said to my Spirit, " When we become the enfolders of those 
orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them 
shall we be filled and satisfied then? " ' 

And my Spirit said, " No, we but level that lift, to pass and continue 
beyond." 

Very noteworthy is his acceptance of the physical as being 
equally divine with the spirit. Very noteworthy is his con- 
fidence that we see God now and every day and everywhere. 
I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the' soul- 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one's self is; 
And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy, walks to his own 

funeral, drest in his shroud; 
And I or you, pocketless of a dime, may purchase the pick of the 

earth; 
And to glance with an eye, or show a bean in its pod, confounds the 

learning of all times; 
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And there is no trade or employment but the young man following it 
may become a hero ; 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the whecPd 
universe ; 

And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand cool and com- 
posed before a million universes. 

And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I, who am curious about each, am not curious about God. 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and 

about death.) 
Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 
I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each 

moment then; 
In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in 

the glass; 
I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is signed 

by God's name, 
And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoever I go, 
Others will punctually come forever and ever. 

And as to you, Death, and you bitter hug of mortality, it is idle to 
try to alarm me. 

Passing the " Children of Adam," which will be briefly 
discussed later, let us read " To Him That was Crucified " : — 

My spirit to yours, dear brother; 

Do not mind because many, sounding your name, do not understand 

you; 
I do not sound your name, but I understand you (there are others 

also) ; 
I specify you with joy, O my comrade, to salute you, and to salute 

those who are with you, before and since, and those to come 

also; 

That we all labor together, transmitting the same charge and suc- 
cession ; 

We few, equals, indifferent of lands, indifferent of times; 
We, enclosers of all continents, all castes — allowers of all theologies, 
Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 
We walk silent among disputes and assertions, but reject not the dis- 

puters, nor anything that is asserted; 
We hear the bawling and din — we are reached at by divisions, 

jealousies, recriminations on every side, 
They close peremptorily upon us, to surround us, my comrade, 
Yet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, journeying up and 

down till we make our ineffaceable mark upon time and the 

diverse eras, 
Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women of races, 

ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers, as we are. 

It is worth while to note his estimate of greatness: — 
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The great city is that which has the greatest man or woman; 
If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city in the whole 
world. 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs; 

Where speculations on the Soul are encouraged; 

Where women walk in public processions in the streets, the same as 

the men, 
Where they enter the public essembly and take places the same as 

the men; 

Where the city of the f aithfulest friends stands ; 
Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands; 
Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands. 

How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant deed! 
How the floridness of the materials of cities shrivels before a man or 
woman's look! 

All waits or goes by default, till a strong being appears; 

A strong being is the proof of the race, and of the ability of the uni- 
verse; 

When he or she appears, materials are overaw'd, 

The dispute on the Soul stops, 

The old customs and phrases are confronted, turn'd back, or laid 
away. 

What is your money-making now? what can it do now ? 

What is your respectability now ? 

What are your theology, tuition, society, traditions, statute-books, 

now ? 
Where are your cavils about the Soul now ? 

I would not have any one omit to read the " Story of the 
Open Row," though I cannot quote from it. How the com- 
mon, dusty highway opens out and stretches on into the end- 
less procession of the ages ! 

How the world becomes to us what we are, is put into 
two lines which we who complain should ponder : — 

I swear the earth shall surely be complete to him or her who shall be 

complete: 
I swear the earth remains jagged and broken only to him or her who 

remains jagged and broken! 

I love, over and over again, to note his mastery over 
death : — 

Great is Life, real and mystical, wherever and whoever; 
Great is Death — sure as life holds all parts together, 
Death holds all parts together. 
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Has Life much purport ? Ah, Death has the greatest purport. 

It can only be his mother who is so finely and lovingly 
sketched in the following lines : — 

Behold a woman! 

She looks out from her Quaker cap — her face is clearer and more 

beautiful than the sky. 
She sits in an arm-chair, under the shaded porch of the farm-house; 
The suns just shines on her old white head. 

Her ample gown is of cream-hued linen, 

Her grandsons raised the flax, and her granddaughters spun it with 
the distaff and the wheel. 

The melodious character of the earth, 

The finish beyond which philosophy cannot go, and does not wish to 

The justified mother of men. 

A pathetic justification of himself and his work is here, 
and a willingness to wait for some to accept him: — 

Give me the pay I have served for! 

Give me to sing the song of the great Idea! take all the rest; 

I have loved the earth, sun, animals; I have despised riches, 

I have given alms to every one that ask'd, stood up for the stupid 

and crazy, devoted my income and labor to others, 
I have hated tyrants, argued not concerning God, had patience and 

indulgence toward the people, taken off my hat to nothing 

known or unknown, 
I have gone freely with powerful uneducated persons, and with the 

young, and with the mothers of families, 
I have read these leaves to myself in the open air — I have tried 

them by trees, stars, rivers, 
I have dismissed whatever insulted my own soul or defiled my body, 
I have claimed nothing to myself which I have not carefully claimed 

for others on the same terms, 
I have sped to the camps, and comrades found and accepted from 

every State. 
(In war of you, as well as peace, my suit is good, America — sadly I 

boast; 
Upon this breast has many a dying soldier leaned, to breathe his last; 
This arm, this hand, this voice, have nourish'd, rais'd, restored, 
To life recalling many a prostrate form.) 
I am willing to wait to be understood by the growth of the taste of 

myself; 
I reject none, I permit all| 

A few readings now from his second volume. And, first, 
in this age of pessimistic wail, when so many introspective 
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analyzers have discovered that the world doll and the human 
doll alike are stuffed with only sawdust, it is refreshing to 
hear his song of trust and triumph: — 

O glad, exulting, culminating song! 

A vigor more than earth's is in thy notes! 

Marches of victory — man disenthralled — the conqueror at last! 

Hymns to the universal God, from universal man — all joy! 

A reborn race appears — a perfect world, all joy! 

Women and men, in wisdom, innocence and health — all joy! 

Riotous, laughing bacchanals, tilled with joy! 

War, sorrow, suffering gone — the rank earth purged — nothing but 

joy left! 
The ocean filled with joy — the atmosphere all joy! 
Joy! joy! in freedom, worship, love! Joy in the ecstasy of life! 
Enough to merely be! Enough to breathe! 
Joy! joy! all over joy! 

A similar strain is this : — 

Oh, we can wait no longer! 

We too take ship, O soul! 

Joyous, we too launch out on trackless seas! 

Fearless, for unknown shores, on waves of ecstasy to sail, 

Amid the wafting winds (thou pressing me to thee, I thee to me, C 

soul), 
Carolling free — singing our song of God, 
Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 

Ah, more than any priest, O soul, we too believe in God; 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally. 

Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and Space and Death, 

But that I, turning, call to thee, O soul, thou actual Me, 

And lo! thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at Death, 

And fillest, swellest full, the vastnesses of Space. 

Greater than stars or suns, 

Bounding, O soul, thou journey est forth; 

What love, than thine and ours could wider amplify? 

What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours, O soul? 

What dreams of the ideal? what plans of purity, perfection, strength, 

Passage — immediate passage ! the blood burns in my veins! 

Away, O soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 

Cut the hawsers — haul out — shake out every sail! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough? 

Have we not grovell'd here long enough, eating and drinking like 

mere brutes? 
Have we not darken'd and dazed ourselves with books long enough? 
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Sail forth! steer for the deep waters only! 
Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with me; 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul I 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God? 

farther, farther, farther sail I 

What deathless trust is in his " Death Carol" : — 

Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 

Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious; 
And for love, sweet love. But praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 

Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee — I glorify thee above all, 

1 bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalter- 

ingly. 

Approach, strong Deliveress! 

When it is so — when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee — adornments and f east- 
ings for thee ; 

And the sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread sky, are 
fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 

The night in silence, under many a star; 

The ocean shore, and the husky whispering wave, whose voice I 

know; 
And the Soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veiPd Death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee 

Over the tree-tops T float thee a song! 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields, and the 

prairies wide; 
Over the dense-pack'd cities all, and the teeming wharves and ways, 
I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O Death! 

Who in the modern world has met sorrow with words 
like these ? — 
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joy of suffering! 

To struggle against great odds! to meet enemies undaunted! 
To be entirely alone with them! to find how much one can stand! 
To look strife, torture, prison, popular odium, death, face to face! 
To mount the scaffold! to advance to the muzzle of guns with per- 
fect nonchalance! 
To be indeed a God! 

Here again the triumph over death. And if, besides this, 
one hears no poetry in these lines, then surely the ear can- 
not be attuned to what is finest : — 

Whispers of heavenly death, murmur' d I hear; 

Labial gossip of night — sibilant chorals; 

Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes wafted soft and low; 

Bipples of unseen rivers — tides of a current, flowing, forever flow- 
ing. 

(Or is it the plashing of tears? the measureless waters of human 
tears ?) 

1 see, just see, skyward, great cloud masses; 
Mournfully, slowly, they roll, silently swelling and mixing; 
With, at times a half-dimm'd, sadden'd, far-off star, 
Appearing and disappearing. 

(Some parturition, rather — some solemn, immortal birth: 
On the frontiers, to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over.) 

Then, beyond death, how his soul leaps out and on : — 

Barest thou now, O Soul, 

Walk out with me toward the Unknown Region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any path to follow ? 

No map, there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in that land. 

I know it not, O Soul ; 

Nor dost thou — all is a blank before us; 

All waits, undream'd of, in that region, that inaccessible land. 

Till, when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds, bound us. 

Then we burst forth — we float, 

In Time and Space, O Soul — prepared for them; 

Equal, equipt at last — (O joy! O fruit of all!) them to fulfil, O Soul. 

For the last, read his death song : — 

Joy! shipmate — joy! 

(Pleas'd to my soul at death I cry;) 
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Our life is closed — our life begins ; 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last — she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore ; 
Joy! shipmate — joy! 

I know of no life in the modern world which has passed into 
the unseen with such words of exultation. 

Trusting that the reader has gone over with some care the 
above extracts from Whitman, let us now consider his mes- 
sage for a little. Is the body and form which he has chosen 
to give his work to be called poetry? Everyone knows that 
rhyme is not essential to poetry; else would the greatest — 
Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, Job, Isaiah, the Psalms — be 
ruled out. Whitman has a rhythm which is all his own, as 
much as the waves and the surf-beat belong to the sea. 
Some of his work is exquisite in its word-music and grand as 
the roll of breakers. Some of his passages need not fear 
comparison with the finest in the Old Testament. Still I 
cannot think he will have many followers or imitators. 

When we come to the substance of his message, it must be 
conceded that it is saturated with religion through and 
through, to a degree that is hardly true of any other modern 
writer. People may not like his kind of religion. They 
may even fear it or hate it. But if religion be a dealing 
with the deepest and most essential things in our relation to 
the Power manifested in the universe and in our relation to 
one another, then is he hardly anything but religious. His 
conception of the universe is that which modern science has 
revealed to us. He grasps this with wonderful power and 
accepts it with utter frankness. When we remember that 
all religions begin with a cosmology, and take their shape 
from it, we need not wonder that the Ptolemaic religions 
are not to be found in his Copernican setting. He is not, 
then, Christian, in the popular acceptation of any of the 
theologies that claim that title. Of Jesus he everywhere 
speaks with insight, with tenderness, with admiration ; and 
the substance of his teaching is in wonderful accord with the 
chief doctrines of the Man of Nazareth. Indeed, he is more 
profoundly His disciple than are most of the churches who so 
strenuously insist on our saying, " Lord, Lord ! " 

Of the immanent God, the essential Spirit, the Eternal 
Life of all worlds, he is a profound and reverent worshipper. 
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He is " not curious about God," does not argue about Him, 
but he feels everywhere in His presence, finds letters from Him 
in every street — which he does not need to pick up and put 
away to become a hardened and dried tradition, because he be- 
lieves other letters, just as vital, will follow him everywhere 
and forever. So " God-intoxicated " is he, like Spinoza, that 
he sees almost nothing but God, and wonders any man can 
be " mean " or an " infidel." 

His next great doctrine is the infinite worth of the human 
personality. Much of his writing sounds strangely egotistic, 
until one notices that the I means not Walt Whitman only, 
but any I, however outcast or poor. He feels that any per- 
sonality is a majestic, a divine thing. Nothing in the uni- 
verse is more wonderful, not even God, for it shares with 
God the mystery of the essential and the eternal life. What- 
ever its condition now, it has in it the possibility of all 
things, and somehow, somewhen, somewhere, shall attain. 
It is, then, a doctrine of infinite and eternal hope for any 
and for all. 

It follows from this that his philosophy is intensely optim- 
istic. Perhaps i\p modern writer is so frankly inclusive in 
his acceptance of all things. He blinks no passion, no deg- 
radation, no crime ; he folds in his arms the drunkard, the 
debauchee, the imbecile, the insignificant, the insane. He 
hides himself from no pain, no evil, no catastrophe. Yet he 
resolutely and serenely holds that any man or woman whose 
feet are on the lowest round even of personal existence is 
climbing the stairway "which slopes," albeit " through dark- 
ness, up to God." And 1 submit that this is the only tenable 
or sane position. Either good, in spite of all apparent evil, 
or else a universe so chaotic and insane that the judgment 
which condemns it may, after all, be only a part of the in- 
sanity, and so utterly unreliable. The pessimist's doubts, 
carried to their logical conclusion, breed doubts of the pes- 
simism itself ; so the position is logically self-destructive. 

It is a part of this optimism that he should treat so fear- 
lessly the forbidden subject of " Children of Adam." Is it not 
a little strange that the very fountain of life itself should, 
in a God-made world, be so universally regarded as unclean ? 
Were we decently taught and weeded of a little of our pruri- 
ency — which is at the antipodes of purity — we should find 
Walt Whitman as clean as is the Creator. No man has severer 
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words for impurity. And yet — it would be a ghastly joke, 
were it not such a self-revelation! — a man as clean as the 
pine woods or the northwest winds is adjudged by our virtu- 
ous (?) Dogberrys to be " immoral." Whatever else he is. 
and whatever any one may think of his religion, he is a great, 
bracing moral force to any one who studies him with even 
common intelligence. To class him with the " French 
school " or even with many an English writer, like Byron, 
shows about as much discrimination as did the Pharisees when 
they accused Jesus of drunkenness or of having a devil. 

The magnificent trustful optimism of the man comes out 
nowhere more clearly than in the face of death. The reader 
is asked to look again at the brave words of Browning on 
this subject ; at Tennyson's " Crossing the Bar " ; at what 
Lowell and Longfellow have to say ; at the sweet trust of 
Whittier. Then, with these in mind, turn and read afresh 
" Death Carol," " Whispers of Heavenly Death," and " Joy, 
Shipmate, Joy ! " There is here no resignation to the in- 
evitable, but, rather, a glad welcome to what is believed to 
be a part of a lovingly-perfect divine order. Death is no 
token of divine anger, no incursion of evil into this otherwise 
fair world, no fruit of human sin — it is God's angel of the 
higher birth. Nor is this any sentimental acceptance of a 
traditional hope. In the face of disease, of victims of the 
battle rage, in the presence of the mangled bodies of those 
killed by accident, or the putrid fruits of plagues and infec- 
tious diseases, everywhere, hiding nothing of horror from his 
eyes, he still stands triumphantly, joyfully trusting that all souls 
are safe in the divine hands, and that, after no matter how 
many ages, or over what obstacles, still the soul will arrive 
at its wonderful goal. In all literature I know of nothing 
like Walt Whitman's sublime attitude in the presence of 
death. 

As to the details of the immortal life, he does not specu- 
late. The universe is infinite wonder here; and he has no 
fear as to its being adequate to all the possibilities of the 
soul's unfolding in the future. 

This resumS is necessarily brief. My chief aim is to get 
a little of Whitman read and pondered on. My comment is 
only to direct attention to certain special points in his teach- 
ing. 

One thing remains to be done. He preached a magnifi- 
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cent gospel. How did he himself live as related to his mes- 
sage? I think it may truthfully be said that no .historical 
character, of whom we have any adequate account, ever more 
completely was his message. He lived his democracy, his 
friendship, his philanthropy, his independence of money, 
his faith, his serenity, his calm, simple welcome of death. 
His unselfish work in the hospitals left him a lifelong inva- 
lid. He never tried to make money, and — what is rarer — 
he never whined because he did not have it. Having sung 
of conquest over disease and pain, he calmly conquered 
both. In poverty, in old age, in pain, he waited the coming 
of death with the serenity of a god. Never a whimper, never 
an outcry, never a complaint against fate. Neither by act, 
word, gesture or look did he ever go back on the sublime 
trust which he had sung. So, as we stand beside him at the 
last, we cannot thijik of death: — 

Some parturition, rather — some solemn, immortal birth; 
On the frontiers, to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over. 

Where is he now? Let us hear his own word as to find- 
ing him again : — 

Failing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged; 
Missing me one place, search another; 
I stop somewhere, waiting for you. 
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THE ELECTION OF SENATORS AND THE PRESI- 
DENT BY POPULAR VOTE, AND THE 
VETO POWER. 



BY HON. WALTER CLARK.* 



At the date of the formation of the federal constitution 
in 1787, the governor in all but one or two of the states was 
elected by the legislature. In determining, therefore, the 
manner of selecting the two senators who were to represent 
each of the several states in the federal senate, the utmost 
the popular element could obtain was their election by the 
legislatures of the several states. Some of the members 
of the convention, like Alexander Hamilton, insisted on 
their being chosen for , life, others on their election by the 
lower house of Congress, and some on their appointment for 
each state by the governor thereof. George Mason of Vir- 
ginia and Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania (afterwards on the 
United States Supreme Bench) alone advocated their elec- 
tion by the people. A measure so far in advance of the 
times received the vote of one state only — Pennsylvania. 
The election was, as a compromise, devolved on the state 
legislatures in analogy to the mode then in vogue of electing 
governors. 

One by one the several state constitutions were amended 
to place the election of governors in the hands of the people. 
The very same reasons which caused this change should long 
since have made a similar change in the mode of electing 
senators. Doubtless the greater difficulty of amending the 
federal constitution, and the opposition of the Senate itself 
and of the strong element which finds its benefit in the 
present mode of election, have prevented an amendment which 
each state has shown to be desired and desirable by amend- 
ing its own constitution as to the manner of electing its 
governor. The facility with which the present mode of 
election lends itself to the control of the choice of senators 

* Associate Justice of Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
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by the money power, the selection of a large proportion, 
probably a majority of the senators, at the dictation of the 
accumulated wealth of the country, and the consequent in- 
difference with which the average senator is tempted to 
regard the people's interest, or the people's will, are reasons 
enough why the mode of election should be changed. These 
reasons are patent to all and require no argument. 

But there are many other reasons which do not lie so 
apparent and on the very surface of things, but which never- 
theless should be sufficient if fairly considered, to justify the 
change to an election by the people. Among them are 
these : — 

The present mode of election virtually disfranchises all 
the counties in which the party, which is dominant in the 
legislature, does not control. Take a state in which either 
party has only a small majority in the legislature on joint 
ballot. In such state half the counties, containing possibly 
one half the voters of the dominant party, are completely 
disfranchised. Nay, more; as the choice is usually by caucus, 
one half of the dominant majority, coming from one fourth of 
the counties, select the senator. The parties being usually 
nearly equal at the polls, the. members. t)f the legislature who 
cast the votes of those counties may thus represent less than 
one eighth of the voters of the state. Such a system is not 
democratic. That it readily lends itself to manipulation and 
to the influence of corporate and plutocratic influences would 
be apparent, even if the world was not advertised of the fact 
by that unanswerable teacher — experience. 

But it is argued that the , legislature represents the state. 
But so do the governor and the judiciary, and even more 
fully, since they must be chosen by a majority of the voters 
of the whole state, while not unfrequently the majority of 
the legislature is chosen by a minority of the voters of the 
state. Yet who would be content to have the senators ap- 
pointed by the governor or elected by the judges of the 
state? Why should they be chosen by the legislative depart- 
ment, when the people themselves are competent to express 
their own wishes at first hand, and not leave their choice to 
be determined, as often happens, by men who receive, as 
above stated, less than one eighth of the vote of the state ? 
Each of those members of the caucus majority may have been 
the choice in the nominating convention of his party in his 
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county of a small majority only, making it thus in fact pos- 
sible and not very unusual for one sixteenth of the voters of 
the state to control the choice of the senator; and, by means 
familiar to all men, he may be selected, not even by the will 
of that one sixteenth, but by the infinitesimal fraction of the 
voters of the state who happen to fill one fourth of the seats 
in the legislature, and thus constitute a. majority of the cau- 
cus of the party dominant in that body; such things have 
happened. 

To be clear, take a state which casts 400,000 votes. A 
majority of the legislature is elected from counties having 
200,000 voters, or often less when there is a gerrymander. 
A majority in the caucus may, therefore, have been elected 
from counties having 100,000 voters. But nearly half of these 
were of the opposite party, leaving the majority of the caucus 
elected by 50,000 voters. These members were nominated in 
their respective conventions usually by a majority only of 
their party in their respective counties, or say 25,000, which 
is one sixteenth of the 400,000 voters of the state; whereas 
if elected by popular vote of the whole state, as "he should 
be, a senator must be the expressed choice at the ballot box 
of more voters than have cast their ballots for any other man, . 
and his nomination must be made by the wish of at least one- 
fourth of the voters, subject to approval of a majority at the 
ballot box. Can there really be any difference of opinion as 
to which is the fairest and most American mode of selection, 
or as to which is least open to corruption, or is most likely 
to represent faithfully the wishes of the people? It is true 
states are not always so close ; but many are, and any state 
may at any election become so. What particular sixteenth 
of the whole vote shall decide the result is rarely left to 
chance. Skilful manipulation and the adroit use of money 
for political machinery (not necessarily for bribery) decide 
the matter, and not the people's will. That is evil enough. 

The change to election by the people would greatly lessen 
the chances for corruption. The members of the party conven- 
tion of the state, brought together directly from the people and 
so soon dispersed again among them, are not so subject to the 
subtle arts of the lobbyist and professional wire-puller which 
are brought to bear on the member of the legislature as soon 
as his nomination is probable, and continued till after the 
election of senator is over, when, like a squeezed lemon, hf 
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can be thrown aside. Besides, the party convention acts 
with open doors, subject to public sentiment and conscious 
that its choice, if not wisely made, is liable to rejection 
at the polls. No such safeguards surround the deliberations 
of a caucus. 

A senator who is tempted while in office to disregard the 
wishes and the interest of the people, is emboldened by the 
knowledge that if by certain influences he can control 
the sixteenth — more or less — who compose a majority in 
the nominating conventions of those counties which senS. a 
majority of the legislators of the dominant party, he is safe 
for a reelection; and knows further that without being the 
choice of any perceptible element among the people it is suffi- 
cient if he can secure a majority of the caucus. But he will 
pause if he knows his renomination must command the ap- 
proval of a majority of his party convention and an endorse- 
ment of a majority of the voters of the whole state at the 
ballot-box. Is there any reason why the people should not 
have this potent assurance of the fidelity of their servant in 
his office ? 

One of the disgraces of our institutions is what is known 
as gerrymandering. It is a disgrace because its purpose and 
object is to defeat the will of the majority, which is the 
corner-stone upon which a republican form of government is 
based. One of the commonest instances of gerrymander- 
ing is the apportionment of legislative districts, and some- 
times even the creation of new counties, with a view to 
securing a majority of the. legislature to the party which is 
in the minority in the state on a popular vote. The greatest 
inducing cause to commit this crime against popular sover- 
eignty is the selection of United States senators. It is well 
to remove the inducement. 

It is well, also, at this stage to call attention to the point 
that the constitutional amendment which shall place the 
election of senators with the people instead of with the legis- 
lature, should contain the provision that such election should 
be "from the state at large "; else there will be attempts at a 
modified gerrymander by dividing the state into two senato- 
rial districts of unequal size or dividing it by lines drawn to 
give party advantage. 

The bill to modernize the choice of senators by transferring 
it from the state legislatures to the people of each state 
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has twice passed the lower house of Congress by the required 
two thirds vote and been sent up to the Senate. Thirteen 
states of the Lnion have declared for it: Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, New 
York, Louisiana, South Carolina, West Virginia and Illinois; 
and .there may be others. In many of these the reform is 
already practically in force by the nominee for senator being 
named by the party convention. Each member of the legis- 
lature votes for his party's nominee for senator, upon the 
same principle that electors for president have always vpted 
for the nominee of their party, although under no legal obliga- 
tion to do so. To the credit of American manhood there 
has never in the history of the republic been an instance of 
a presidential elector evading this purely moral obligation 
resting upon him. 

Another objection to the senate as now elected is that 
while one third of the body is renewed every two years, this 
affects only two thirds of the states. In each of the states 
there is always four years in which a change or an advance 
in public sentiment has no chance to make itself felt. This 
should be remedied by reducing the senatorial term to four 
years, so that one senator in each state shall be elected every 
two years. There can be no reason why a senator should be 
elected for six years and the president for four. The six 
years' term was an experiment. It has proven too long. It 
is too long to trust the average public man where temptation 
to err is so great. He thinks that in six years his offence 
will be forgotten. He knows many other events will happen 
in that time. He knows that his reelection depends not up- 
on the people but upon members of a legislature, and that 
the powerful interests in whose favor his sins were com- 
mitted will aid him to manipulate and secure the election of 
a sufficient number of the body which is to sit in judgment 
upon his conduct by rejection or reelection. There are 
states in which this cannot be done. But who will say that 
there are not states in which it is habitually done? In the 
United States Senate there are some of the wisest, best and 
purest men of the republic. But in it, too, are many to 
whom those epithets would appear singularly inapplicable. 
If a senator deserves public confidence, he can receive en- 
dorsement by reelection at the end of four years. If he is 
untrue to his trust, four years is long enough to abide hitn. 
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It is very certain that a senate elected by popular vote for 
terms of four years, and stripped of the illegal exercise of 
patronage which the Constitution never intended to confer 
upon it, would be a very different body from the one which 
is now as unsatisfactory to this nation as the House of Lords 
is to the people of Great Britain. 

The bill for an amendment to the constitution providing 
for the election of senators by the people, having passed the 
lower house of the last Congress without a division, was 
allowed to sleep the sleep of death in the committee of the 
senate. A similar bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives of the present Congress, but will doubtless suffer the 
same fate as the former bill when it reaches the Senate. 
The scandals attending the election of so many senators, 
and the habitual disregard of popular wishes and popular 
interests by the majority of the senators, even by those 
honestly elected, have been such that the choice of United 
States senators by the people is, no doubt, the wish of the 
majority of the people in each and every one of our forty- 
five states. But the passage of such bill by the senate 
will be impossible till each senator before his election is 
pledged to give the people this much needed reform. Any 
body that needs reforming is for that very reason opposed 
to the reform. Its consent, when necessary, can only be had 
by pressure from without. 

Contested senatorial elections will be much less frequent 
on a popular vote than when the election is by the legisla- 
ture. And when there is a contest the decision, in the first 
instance at least, will be by the state legislature as a can- 
vassing board, upon whom local public sentiment as to the 
justice of the case will have some weight, and not by the 
senate, upon whom it has none. 

Desirable as it is that senators shall be elected by the 
people, that matter has nothing in common with the cry 
sometimes raised for the election of president by " direct vote 
of the people." The president is, in fact, elected by the 
people. He would not be if the original design of electors 
who should select for themselves had been carried out. But 
in practice the electoral college is a mere plan for casting the 
popular vote of each state so that in addition to the pro rata 
its population would entitle it to, each state, irrespective of 
its size, has two votes added to represent its statehood. This 
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is some protection to the smaller states against being entirely 
overwhelmed by the larger ones. This, too, is part of that 
plan for the partial equality at least of the smaller states 
with the greater, the acceptance of which alone renders the 
Union possible. It is good faith to retain it entire. 

Besides there is this unanswerable reason against this pro- 
posed change. Now the effect of fraud or intimidation is 
limited to state lines. Such fraud or intimidation is most 
likely to occur in states which give a large majority for one 
party or the other. Take Pennsylvania with its 80,000 
Republican majority. Should there be charges of fraud or 
intimidation affecting a few hundred or a few thousand 
votes, the rest of the Union will feel slight concern, for if 
the charge is true the electoral vote of Pennsylvania would 
still be given fairly for the Republican candidate. And in a 
similar way as to Georgia with her 50,000 Democratic ma- 
jority. In the states where the vote is nearly balanced each 
party is usually able to secure a fair election; but let this be 
once changed so that the president shall be elected by a di- 
rect vote of the people, then the people of the whole Union 
become interested in every charge of fraud or unfairness at 
every ballot box in Pennsylvania or Georgia or elsewhere, 
throughout the whole country. A permanent force bill, 
with federal supervision at every poll, would be a necessity. 
Every presidential election would revive the scenes of 1876 . 
in an aggravated form and civil war would become inevitable. 
The present system is consonant to our theory of state sov- 
ereignty, recognizing that states, as well as the people of the 
states, are factors in the choice of president. It is also the 
wisest plan which can be devised to minimize the chances of 
a contest and of a civil war over the result. In effect it has 
all the advantages of an election of president by the Senate 
and House in joint session without the intrigue and corrup- 
tion which might become incident to that mode of election. 

The fairest and most equitable plan would be, while retain- 
ing the electoral college, as now, to divide the electoral vote 
of each state in proportion to the popular vote for each can- 
didate, dividing no one electoral vote, but so dividing that 
the largest fraction over shall receive the whole of that one 
vote. This is better than voting by districts, which would 
cause gerrymanders and far more just than giving, the whole 
electoral vote of a state to one party, suppressing entirely the 
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minority. This would remove the just objection entertained 
against the present mode of election, without carrying us in- 
to the frightful evils of an election by the people of the 
whole Union, per capita, without regard to state lines — 
those buffers which alone render possible the continued ex- 
istence of so large a population in one Union without the 
use of force. 

The veto power of the president is an anomalous and 
dangerous survival from the traditions of the long past. 
The House represents the people, the Senate the states. The 
legislative, judicial and executive departments should be 
kept separate and distinct. It is dangerous in practice and 
indefensible on principle that the executive should be vested 
with legislative power sufficient to nullify the action of majori- 
ties in both the House and Senate. It cannot be contended 
that the wisdom of the president surpasses theirs, nor that 
he more truly represents the people than they do. In truth, 
the veto is a survival from monarchical times, when the 
representatives of the people could not legislate except by 
the consent of the monarch. This was recognized in Eng- 
land at the great Revolution of 1688. Hence, for two cen- 
turies, though the crown of Great Britain nominally pos- 
sesses the veto, no monarch has dared to use it. 

In truth, the weakness in our government is in the over- 
whelming weight of the executive and its constant tendency 
to grow. A popular, strong and ambitious man in the chair 
would practically exercise all the functions of the govern- 
ment. He can by the use of the enormous patronage vested 
in him compel legislation which he favors as fully as he can 
prevent legislative action by his veto. This has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated in the passage of the act repealing the 
Sherman law. But recently we have seen the unprecedented 
spectacle of the president, whose duty it is merely to execute 
the laws, dropping all quasi concealment, publicly stating by a 
letter to a member of the legislative department, what legis- 
lation he desired. He appoints the judiciary. He can veto 
legislation. He can procure legislation by the use of pat- 
ronage. Now, he goes further and simply tells Congress 
what he desires them to do. From this to the Roman Em- 
pire, in which, under the emblems and the insignia of a 
republic, the executive was in fact the whole government, 
united in one person, is but a step. The remedy is to reduce 
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the overgrown power of the executive — which, by a fault 
inherent in the constitution at the beginning, has always been 
too great, and which has been enhauced out of all proportion 
with the progress of the years. At the same time the legisla- 
tive department should be emancipated and rendered inde- 
pendent. This end can be attained : (1) By the elimination of 
the veto power. (2) By the election of senators by the people. 
(3) By the suppression of patronage. This last has grown so 
luxuriantly that radical measures are necessary. All post- 
masters should be elected by the people. The consular 
service should, as in other countries, be divorced from poli- 
tics, and promotions should be as in the army and navy — 
made only for merit. As to clerks and all subordinates in the 
civil service, the civil service law should be strictly enforced. 
As to the judiciary, either the judges should be elected by 
popular vote, in appropriate districts and circuits, or, if the 
present mode is retained, the appointment should be for a 
term of years, so that some control over their conduct may 
be retained by their sovereign — the people. This would be 
done by their reappointment being subject to confirmation 
by a senate elected by the people. The now almost sovereign 
power of the executive should be thus reduced and the legis- 
lative and judiciary departments emancipated and their mem- 
bers made to understand their true positions as agents and 
servants of the sovereign people. We have drifted far, very 
far indeed, from that conception. It is time we returned to it. 
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BY CHARLES S. SMART.* 



General Garfield, a short time before he was elected 
president of the United States, attended a convention, which 
I had called to meet in Washington, D. C, and over which I 
had the honor to preside in virtue of my office as president of 
the Section of the National Association of College Presidents 
and State and City Superintendents of Public Schools. In 
the discussion of the question of the relation of the high 
school to the primary school and to the college, General Gar- 
field, who was then a member ot the United States Senate, 
asserted that the public schools were "fast becoming a matter 
of bricks and mortar rather than of brains, and the high 
schools a brass-knob attachment to popular education," be- 
cause of the subordination of the primary schools to the high 
school. 

The criticism of public school management made by Gen 
eral Garfield was in my opinion fair and wise at that time, 
and the conditions causing the criticism have not changed 
materially since. 

The fathers of our public school system seemed to think 
that all children should be, in one way or another, taught to 
read well; to spell correctly, at least such words in the English 
language as are of common or frequent use; to write legibly 
and in accordance with the practice of the best English writers 
and speakers; to compute numbers accurately and promptly; 
to know something of the earth, its shape, extent, products, 
soil, climate ; its so-called natural and its political divisions, 
etc. So much, at least, of book knowledge appears to have 
been, in the opinion of the founders of our public school 
system, that which, with the moral and physical training 
given in imparting it, would be of most or at least sufficient 
worth to all the youth of the State, in their development 
and growth to manhood and womanhood, to guarantee safe 
citizenship. 

* Ex-State Superintendent of Public Schools of Ohio. 
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But many educators, believing a knowledge of these sub* 
jects not sufficient to insure good citizenship, or not sufficient 
as a basis of that knowledge which would predicate success 
to the possessor, who might choose any legitimate vocation, 
and that the average child needs further intellectual develop- 
ment and more formulated information than instruction in 
these subjects alone affords, have added many other studies 
to these simple rudiments, not only enlarging and extending 
primary instruction in all our public schools but adding 
thereto a long and somewhat complex course of secondary or 
high school instruction. 

As to the wisdom of these additions there are various 
opinions. I will mention some of these briefly. I quote 
first an extract from a letter I find in the New York Worlds 
written by the distinguished educator, President Seth Low 
of Columbia College : — 

Personally, I believe that the State is as much justified in main 
taining a university as in maintaining a system of common schools, 
provided the political opinions of its citizens will sanction such a 
course. That was the opinion of Washington and Jefferson, and it 
is the consistent practice of almost all the Western States of the 
Union. It is a common saying that the state is justified in giving 
children instruction in the fundamentals, but it is not justified in 
maintaining higher education by taxation. That is a question upon 
which men naturally will differ. I think those who hold to this view 
are unaware of the importance to the lower education of its opening 
out into the higher. I am myself fully persuaded that a system of 
education which does not make it possible, either through private 
endowments or through state supply, for a child to begin at the begin- 
ning and come out at the top a finely educated man is seriously 
defective, and in no place is so open to criticism as in a democratic 
community. 

For this reason I rejoice in the willingness of the city of New 
York to maintain its college. I look upon it as distinctly a help to 
Columbia, and not an injury. I do not think that the young men 
who attend it receive a liberal education in the same sense as those 
who go through Columbia or one of the other colleges of equal stand- 
ing, but they do get a certain discipline training, which make them 
effective students, according to the testimony of all the university 
faculties under whom they have studied here. 

It is possible I might agree with the sentiment here ex- 
pressed were it true that the public schools and the money 
to maintain them were such as to warrant it. But so long 
as primary instruction is insufficient and the public school 
funds are not enough to supply even this inadequate in- 
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struction to all the children of school age, I cannot but think 
that it is unwise in principle and disastrous in application to 
attempt to sustain, at public expense, what is known as the 
higher or secondary education. I desire to make no attack 
on secondary instruction or higher education at public ex- 
pense, if it is organized and managed under reasonable and 
proper conditions, and provided it is paid for out of a surplus 
of the public school funds after the primary schools are per- 
fected. But many of the objections to the high schools as 
they are organized and conducted are beyond question, and 
if the educators of the country array themselves in support 
of these schools without attempting to remedy their unreason- 
able and objectionable defects, the people may one day, sooner 
or later, fail to discriminate between the support of suitable 
and reasonable secondary instruction and the support of the 
generally superficial, extravagant attachments to the common 
schools called high schools, and will abolish all public in- 
struction other than primary — if they stop there. 

Just what should be taught in the public schools has not, 
I think, been satisfactorily determined, because, if for no 
other reason, the results of the public school education have 
not been satisfactory. That is, we have as yet failed to de- 
velop in the public schools the highest and best types of man- 
hood and womanhood. This is equally true of private schools 
and, in my opinion, more true of parochial or church schools ; 
because I do not believe the best citizens of our form of 
government nor the best men and women can be, or are 
likely to be, produced by church schools wherein the princi- 
ples of dogmatic theology are made of primary importance. 
The best possible citizens and, I think, the best possible men 
and women can be developed in the public schools, when the 
work done in them is done as well as it can be. 

All agree that the so-called " common English branches " 
should be taught, as forming the basis of that training that 
is requisite to the successful pursuit of any legitimate busi- 
ness. It is quite as well understood in this day that some 
industrial training should also be given to the youth of our 
country before they arrive at the age when they leave the 
schools and commence the practical work of life. Some in- 
dustrial training seems necessary in the making of good and 
useful citizens. It is not necessary, however, to substitute 
industrial training for any of the subjects conceded to be of 
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paramount value; but if such training were necessarily sub- 
stituted for some other subjects now taught, its practical 
advantages to the large majority of the children who attend 
our public schools, would quite compensate for the loss of 
such mere book knowledge as may never practically benefit 
pupils whose whole future success may depend largely upon 
intelligent physical exertion. 

The tendency of the age seems to be to overlook and dis- 
parage the dignity and worth of physical labor; and the 
influence of the schools, by trying to fit all capacities to the 
same inflexible course of study, inclines to increase this ten- 
dency. I regret to say, as I feel, that the term dignity as 
applied to manual labor is a misnomer. Our social condi- 
tions have so markedly changed during the last twenty-five 
years — the laborers or employed having become more and 
more dependents, made more and more to feel their depend- 
ency ; less and less men and women — " for a* that," that 
the term " dignity " applied to the labor of many of them is 
absurd. And yet nothing should be more dignified, more 
honorable than skilled manual labor. 

In a country like ours, needing for its best development, 
and the best development of its people, all kinds and degrees 
of educated labor, nothing should be more deplored than that 
our schools should educate the youth of the country beyond 
or aside from the inclination and ability to work with their 
hands, and should leave them waiting — mere book-taught 
drones — for something they think better than manual labor, 
to turn up. I think we owe it to the future of our country, 
to the future of our national, commercial and manufacturing 
importance among the other great nations of the earth, to 
train our children to be skilled in industrial art; and above 
all we owe this to the children themselves who, by this 
training, will be enabled the more certainly to compete with 
the skilled laborers of other countries. But we also owe it 
to them and to the stability of free government to make 
and keep skilled labor honorable. The age of apprentice- 
ship is past; and the child naturally looks to the public 
schools to prepare him, to an extent, for his future business 
life, and we owe it to him to give him a practical education. 

By an industrial art education we establish our national 
importance, increase the value of our exports, lessen the need 
of imports, raise the standard of refinement and culture of 
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our working men and women, who form the mass of otir 
people, and who should and can be, if they are not now, our 
best examples of solid worth, intelligence and virtue; prij- 
clude the necessity of going abroad for skilled laborers; giv3 
to those, thus educated, the me^ns of lucrative employment, 
and make of practical utility much of school instruction that 
would not otherwise be utilized. The masses must needs 
take thought of what they shall eat and wherewithal they 
shall be clothed; and the education that fits them best for 
this is, from necessity, the best ; at least until they are so 
developed, until all society is so developed and improved, 
that the people, the great longing, struggling, hungering, 
needing, hoping, despairing and yet unyielding people, shall 
not need to take thought only of what they shall eat and 
wear. 

The education of most worth is not, however, all obtained 
from schools and colleges and universities, or from books. 
Many wise men and women are not great or even tolerab\e 
scholars. Many estimable citizens, worthy all commendo- 
tion, have little or no school training or other education than 
what they have secured by open eyes and ears and observant 
minds. Children having good heredity and environment 
need less training. Evils from vicious environment can he 
overcome, and those springing from heredity can be modified 
— more or less corrected — by proper training. 

Some difference of opinion, as I have said, exists as to the 
expediency, justice and wise economy of supporting the high 
school or secondary instruction at the public expense. The 
educators of the country are generally in the affirmative. 
In the negative are many thoughtful persons, close observers, 
equally intelligent with the educators of the country, and 
untrammelled by the natural inclination of teachers to in- 
crease the significance and importance of their work and 
profession . 

The arguments in the affirmative are, in brief: Asserted 
advantages of the public high school over the private school 
of equal grade; the careful preparation in lower grades of 
the public schools for the high school; the greater rapidity 
with which the pupils are prepared in the lower grades of the 
public school for the high school, and the consequent juven- 
ility of pupils who enter the high school compared with those 
who enter upon the same studies in academies ; the influence 
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of the high school upon pupils in lower grades and upon 
general school attendance; the superior advantages, to the 
masses, of the public high school; the necessity of further 
development of the intellectual powers that results from 
primary schools; the unreliableness of private schools; tne 
importance of educating all classes in the same schools; tne 
importance of concert of action in modes and matters of 
instruction afforded by the high schools; the opportunity 
given by the high schools for parental oversight; the offer of 
a liberal education to the poor as well as to the rich. 

In addition to these reasons for the claims of the high 
school to public support, it is asserted that the people want 
these schools and therefore should have them; that secondary 
instruction, in comparison with primary, costs no more than 
it should, since the former requires instructors of a higher 
grade of culture than the latter; that it is not the child's 
but the state's interest that public education should subserve, 
and that the state can afford to support high schools, even to 
educate the very few; that each child has a right to school 
privileges until he is twenty-one years old, and schools mvst 
be established and maintained of such grade as will accom- 
modate those who have completed lower grades and desire ko 
attend school until they are twenty-one. 

In answer to these claims, those who oppose secondary in- 
struction at public expense assert that the high school b/is 
no advantage over the private school of equal grade ; that 
the apparent advantages are only conditional, because the 
support of the high school at public expense has compelled 
all to abandon the private school but those who can and 
are willing to afford the expense of supporting two schools, 
the private schools thus, perforce, losing the support which 
would give them vigor and superiority. In further support 
of f the claims of the private school or academy over the high 
school, it is asserted that the former, if its patronage be not 
barred out by public taxation to support a rival school, will 
succeed # and continue, or fail and be abandoned, on its actual 
merit *as a school; whereas, on the contrary, the public high 
school continues not necessarily on its merit but because it is 
a public school, and its managers and teachers, good bad or 
indifferent, are paid by the public and continued by a board 
of education who are at no direct personal expense and there- 
fore not sufficiently interested in the matter. 
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The careful preparation of pupils in the lower grades for 
the high school is denied, and it is claimed that the effort 
of teachers, many of whom are incompetent and incapable 
to prepare their pupils for creditable admission to the high 
school, making this preparation a primary or sole considera- 
tion in the education of the child and thus ignoring its indi- 
vidual tastes, requirements, condition, environment, heredity, 
etc., does not and naturally cannot result in the best and 
most careful preparation for the studies pursued in the high 
schools, and certainly not for the life struggle a large per 
cent of the children in the primary schools must be fitted or 
equipped to make. 

It is further asserted, as against this claim of better prep- 
aration for high school studies in the lower grades of the 
public schools, that the graded schools, under the manage- 
ment of superintendents, are not, as they should be, in the re- 
lation of pupil to teacher — that is, neither the pupils nor 
teachers possess the requisite individuality for the best de- 
for velopment of the pupil, but work blindly in a groove made 
them and to an end they know not, and so working it is im- 
possible that the best work can be done by teacher or for pupil. 

But if the claim of the friends of the public high school 
be admitted, I hold that the best preparation for the high 
school studies is not and should not be the object of primary 
instruction; because many of the teachers in the primary 
grades have not sufficient knowledge of the high school 
studies, and have not the general culture requisite for the 
preparation of children for these studies ; and because ninety- 
seven per cent of the youth enrolled in the public schools 
never enter the high school, and therefore do not so much 
need preparation for its studies, as now organized, but do 
need a preparation for the work they must do and must com- 
mence before they could take time for any part of the high 
school instruction ; because such a preparation is necessarily 
superficial and not a suitable education for ninety-seven per 
cent of the children who attend the public schools, and be- 
cause a careful preparation in the primary schools would be 
a training in studies which, for the want of a sufficient num- 
ber of competent teachers, are superficially taught, and most 
of which are included in the high school course as a prepara- 
tion for some college, to which only about one in five hun- 
dred of those enrolled desire to go or can go. 
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The juvenility of pupils who enter the high schools, com- 
pared with those who enter upon the same studies in acad- 
emies, will scarcely be regarded by thoughtful persons either 
as favorable to the high school or a preparation for it. The 
admission of children into the high school at so early an age, 
as is frequent, is objectionable, since the studies of these 
schools are beyond the mental grasp of children so young 
and consequently so undeveloped. 

The influence of the high school upon pupils in the lower 
grades and upon general school attendance, so far from being 
beneficial, is rather deleterious, since so very few pupils — 
about three per cent — ever enter the high school, and the 
great majority of the children, knowing that their time is so 
valuable and their labor so needed by their parents that they 
cannot attend the high school, and that those children whose 
labor is not so needed can attend, through the years of sec- 
ondary instruction grow to look upon the high school as a 
privileged institution, provided for those whom they regard 
as rich. This feeling, if it is engendered, causes more harm 
to the state and society, than all the good which can accrue 
from secondary instruction. The high school cannot be an 
incentive for school attendance or for proficiency in the 
primary grades, to those children who know they cannot 
remain in school longer than six, seven or eight years and 
cannot therefore enter the high school. The superior advan- 
tages of the high schools to the masses is a myth, since 
ninety-seven per cent of the pupils enrolled in the public 
schools never enter the high schools and have no time for 
such attendance. Indeed, as most high schools, throughout 
our whole country, are organized and managed, to spend 
four years in them would be of questionable advantage to 
the young men and women who must earn their own living 
from the first, and who may not be designed by nature or 
habits or desire to succeed in professional life. 

The advantage of further intellectual development than 
results from primary education as the public schools are now 
organized, is evident. But this primary education should 
be more practical, substantial and fitting than it has been 
and now is ; looking more to the proper intellectual, physi- 
cal and moral training and development of each individual 
pupil, and not merely to the levelling up and pressing down 
processes of speedy preparation of classes of mediocres for a 
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school. A few subjects well taught will insure better intel- 
lectual development and more profitable education than will 
many subjects superficially and indifferently taught. 

The offer of a liberal education to the poor, as well as to 
the rich, sounds well; but of what worth is a thing offered 
to those who cannot accept it, though they have to aid in 
paying for it? The average high school does not give a 
liberal education to the poor. To them, it is as the water of 
Tantalus, mocking their thirst. Indeed, as the high schools 
are organized and provided, they do not give a liberal educa- 
tion to any one. True, if the subjects included in most of 
tie high school courses of study were properly taught, these 
schools would give a very liberal education, indeed. 

A few years ago, I had occasion to obtain facts about high 
sohool courses of study. I' took one of the leading states, 
w hose public schools have always ranked, deservedly, I think, 
among the very best, and whose colleges, if not equal in 
quality to those of any other state, make up the deficiency 
ir. numbers. I secured the courses of study of fifteen or 
trrenty of the high schools of the towns having populations 
of from 5,000 to 20,000 and whose schools averaged fairly, 
af' to grade and excellence, with the schools of the state, and 
with — at least not inferior to — the high schools of any of 
the states. The courses of study of these schools included 
the following subjects: Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Eng- 
lish Analysis, Physiology, Geometry, Latin Grammer, Latin 
Raader, Natural History, Declamation and Composition, 
Bookkeeping, Virgil, Caesar, Rhetoric, American Literature, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Trigonometry, Chemistry, 
Science of Government, Geology, Botany, Greek, Greek Tes- 
tament, Surveying, German, Physical Geography, Grammar, 
United States History, General History, Mental Philoso- 
phy or Psychology, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, Cicero, 
Mechanics, Constitution of the United States, Political 
Economy, English Literature, French, Zoology, Drawing, 
L)gic, Natural Science, History of Civilization, Anabasis, 
Latin Composition, Parliamentary Law, Music, which, with 
Reading and Spelling, counted forty subjects; and such sub- 
jects — surely enough to justify the claim of an offer of a 
liberal education ! 

One of these schools reported thirty-four subjects to be 
taught and three teachers employed to teach them, each 
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having from eight to twelve classes, giving instruction in 
eight to twelve different subjects. Another reported one 
teacher, three-fourths of the superintendent's time also being 
devoted to the high school, and fourteen to twenty-two sub- 
jects of instruction; another twenty-two subjects and two 
teachers ; another twenty-six subjects and one teacher aided 
by the superintendent, and so on. These are fair examples 
of the requirements and provision for instruction of most of 
our high schools. Comments are not necessary as to the 
results. A teacher who is required to give instruction in a 
half dozen distinct branches cannot accomplish much real 
worth in any one. Every teacher who is competent to teach 
at all must know that he is unable to cover so much ground, 
and should refuse to be a party to such fraudulent teaching. 
Fraudulent is not too strong a word to use in this connection. 

The college professor must needs be "the most learned 
scholar in the world," to enable him to give instruction in 
three or four distinct subjects without fraud. The young 
lady or gentleman teacher in the average high school is 
required to attempt giving instruction in from six to twelve 
distinct subjects of the same character as these college studies, 
and the result is called a "liberal education." Is it not a 
little strange that what a learned professor in a college can- 
not attempt to do, without being charged with fraud, the 
public appears to expect young men and young women, 
tiained and instructed probably in the same high school in 
which they have become teachers, to do with ease and 
dispatch ? 

The argument that the people want these schools and 
should therefore have them lacks confirmation. 

If it is true that the public can afford to support schools 
of a grade higher than the primary grades, the question then 
is, Does it pay ? Will it not pay the public better to devote 
the money now expended on high schools to the primary 
schools ? There is need of making the training and instruc- 
tion in them more practical and more individualized, employ- 
ing many more teachers for these schools, so that intelligent 
efiort can be given to each child ; conforming to each child's 
needs, its heredity and environment, its home life, its family 
history, developing each child the most and best possible, 
and considering how long each child is likely to continue in 
school, so that instead of being prepared for some other 
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grade or school the child may never enter, it is prepared, 
every hour, the best possible for life, good citizenship, good 
individuality. 

At least it might be well to reverse the present order, and 
instead of expending ninety per cent of all public school 
funds, as is now done, on the high schools into which but 
about three per cent of the pupils enrolled in the public 
schools ever enter, and from which less than one per cent are 
graduated, let us expend the ninety per cent on the primary 
schools, and let us employ there the best and highest talent, 
culture, morality, refinement, skill and fitness, inborn and 
acquired, that money can secure, remembering that we are 
paying for something every way better and of more worth, to 
the state and to each individual of us all, than the leaders of 
the army or the law or medicine or the pulpit or even the 
press can give us. We are contributing to the doing away 
with the expense of providing and conducting poorhouses, 
asylums and reformatories, because with the proper training 
and education of each individual child in all the State we 
shall in time develop them into men and women having 
healthy bodies, healthy minds, healthy morals, based on 
reasonable standards, and these will think and be and do 
only in healthy ways. 

No one will deny that, in general, men and women can do 
better whatever they undertake to do, if they have received 
much good instruction in the sciences, in languages, the arts, 
etc.; but all know that life is too short for any one who 
must needs earn, under present conditions, that which he is 
to eat and wear, to acquire all valuable or useful knowledge, 
or more than a modicum of what is useful, and withal make 
his daily living. 

There must needs, then, be a limit to the school training 
of the youth — a limit to the subjects taught in the schools. 
This limit should vary according to the character and object 
of the school. The primary object of the public school is to 
make good, safe citizens, and the design of public education, 
so far as state support is concerned, is to go no farther with 
the instruction than will prepare the average youth for good, 
safe citizenship. 

Fifty per cent of the youth enrolled in the public schools 
of the state do not attend school more than four years, and, 
under their existing circumstances, cannot attend more than 
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five or six years; seventy-five per cent stop attending school 
before entering the eighth year or grade, and ninety-seven 
per cent do not attend beyond the eighth year; that is, they 
do not attend school or accept instruction beyond the primary 
grade. 

Now since the great mass, of those who attend or should 
attend the public schools, are poor, and must take no time in 
preparing for the work they must do and the lives they must 
live, beyond that needed to make the speediest practical and 
suitable preparation ; since a majority of the patrons of the 
public schools oannot do without the labor of their children, 
and therefore cannot give them time to attend school longer 
than five or six of the years devoted to primary instruction; 
and since a practical, substantial knowledge of the subjects 
now generally included in the primary course of instruction, 
with the best possible training accompanying this instruction, 
is of vastly greater practical benefit to each child and to the 
state thafi is the necessarily superficial education in these 
and the additional high school studies, — I believe that some 
decided reform in public school management and provision 
must come, and for the good of popular education this reform 
should come soon. 

The welfare and prosperity of the people and of the state 
do not require, and will not be enhanced by, a more liberal 
education in the direction promised but not provided by the 
high school; so long, at least, as the primary schools are 
subordinated to and starved and beggared by a mere prepara- 
tion for the high school. What the people need and what 
the state needs is more and better school rooms, more and 
better teachers in and for primary instruction. Let the 
state supplement primary instruction by providing for and 
maintaining industrial training — workshops for instruction 
in the mechanic arts — and thereby confer benefits upon the 
'many who desire and need to become skilled in industrial 
pursuits. The state will thus insure its own prosperity by 
preparing for the prosperity of its future citizens. 

After the state has made full provision for and seen to it 
that this primary school work is well done, then, but not 
until then, secondary education at public expense might be 
provided for. Then provision might properly be made by 
the state for the maintenance of a system of high schools, 
colleges and universities. 
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AN ETHICAL BASIS FOR HUMANITY TO 
ANIMALS.* 



BY ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M. D. 



Not long ago, I found myself in London, standing with un- 
covered head before what seemed the figure of an old and 
venerable man, seated in an armchair and dressed in the quaint 
costume of sixty years ago. Without close inspection the visitor 
would not suspect that behind that face was a human skull, or 
that beneath those faded garments was an articulated skeleton. 
Nowhere on earth is there a more singular tomb than this of 
Jeremy Bentham — the English philosopher and philanthropist, 
to whom belongs the high honor of having advocated the rights 
of animals forty years before the first step to their legal protec- 
tion was taken by any government in the whole world. 

It is a strange yet instructive story. The old man's life had 
been wholly devoted to humane ends. Approaching death at 
tie ripe age of eighty-four, he found popular prejudice roused to 
tl e highest pitch against the study of human anatomy by the 
dissection of the dead. Graves were found desecrated, murders 
had been committed, doctors were mobbed, riots were frequent. 
The situation was peculiar. Here was a study absolutely neces- 
sary as the foundation of medical science, yet one which is 
regarded with abhorrence by the vast majority of those who are 
to profit by its revelations. The great objection in the popular 
mind was the fact that the rich were exempt, the poor were the 
only victims. 

" But what right," asked Bentham, " have you or I to insist 
that the bodies of the poorest outcasts shall be subjected to what 
we abhor? Upon what ethical basis shall I suggest the tacit 
demand that the pauper shall make a sacrifice to science which I 
decline to make myself?" And so the old philosopher deter- 
mined to undergo, for the benefit of his fellow-men, a renuncia- 
tion which has no counterpart in history. By written directions, 
the philanthropist bequeathed his dead body to the investigations 
oi science, in whose temple — and not the grave — it rests to-day. 

* The substance of this paper was read before The Humane Congress of the World's 
Couiinbian Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 12, 1893. 

474 
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It was in that presence, pondering on that strange abnegation, 
that unique sacrifice, that there came into ray mind an answer to 
a problem which had long perplexed me. That perplexity I 
propose to state; and at the same time to define the doctrine 
under which, for myself, it wholly disappeared. 

This is the problem : To what ethical principle or rule of right 
and tor on g may mankind, at all times, confidently appeal for the 
determination of the quality of conduct toward the loxcer animals/ 

To make the question practical and definite, let me suppose 
myself a physiologist, an amateur investigator into certain curi- 
ous problems of life and death, and that for a trifling sum I have 
become the possessor of a half-grown dog. Bone and sinew, 
brain and nerve, intelligence and sensibility — it belongs wholly 
to myself. Over it my power is nearly absolute ; I may sell it, 
give it away, or kill it by ordinary methods whenever I please. 

But suppose I wish to go farther. In my studies I have 
adopted a theory regarding the action of certain nerves, differing 
so me what from that usually accepted; and I wish to demonstrate 
th»s hypothesis to a friend by means of an experiment upon my 
dog which will involve, necessarily, the infliction upon it of pro- 
longed and excruciating pain. Perhaps it will be necessary to 
invoke human ingenuity in order to protract, as far as possible, 
its suffering and existence. It is a custom sometimes to prepare 
for a physiological demonstration several hours in advance. 
There is to be made an experiment on Monday morning, let us 
say; and so on Sunday afternoon, while all the Sunday schools 
of a vast city are teaching children their duties to God, the man 
tff scieuce has been known to stroll to his laboratory, to cut at 
leisure through the living tissues, to set in motion the machinery 
for maintaining artificial breathing, and then to leave the crea- 
ture, as in a vice, to a long night of suffering and fear until 
" wanted " the following day. This procedure also, I propose 
to copy. Now, what shall constrain me? To what influence 
will you appeal that I restrain myself ? 

Do you tell me at once that this is a " vivisection " and there- 
fore must be wrong ? But suppose I refuse to admit your con- 
clusion ? " Is it, then, wrong," I ask, " for me to pull to pieces 
this flower which I have just plucked from the parent stem ? Is 
it, then, a sin to cut a living tree ? These also are ' vivisections ' 
in one sense." 

"Ah, but the animal feels pain." 

Is that your only objection ? Do you, then, never cause an 
animal to suffer pain for your convenience ? 

a But in killing a seal for its fur, or an ox for its flesh, the 
asimal is subjected to no more pain than is necessary," you reply. 

Very good; I also agree (and I smile to think how many feebly 
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protesting and half-awakened consciences this very promise will 
put at once to sleep again), I promise also to inflict no "un- 
necessary " pain. 

" But your experiment will be absolutely useless." 

Yes, so far as the treatment or prevention of disease is con- 
cerned ; but I do not admit that the satisfaction of my scientific 
curiosity on any point is absolutely " useless " to myself. 

Now what will you do ? Will you invoke the law ? But so 
long as I keep within certain easy formalities there is nowhere 
in America the slightest restriction to physiological experiments, 
no matter what degree of pain or prolongation of suffering they 
may involve. 

Will you appeal to religion ? Why, there is not a creed in 
Christendom which clearly teaches as a dogma of religion, even 
that simple duty of kindness to animals ! Where will you find it 
in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, or in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith ? I once ventured to call the 
attention of Cardinal Manning to a statement of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who had asserted that the Catholic church denied the 
existence of any duties to creatures beneath us, and the cardinal's 
reply was favorable only so far as this; that "The Catholic 
church has never made any authoritative declaration as to our 
obligations to the lower animals." I do not dispute certain in- 
ferences we may be entitled to draw from the precepts of all 
religions; but in respect to positive obligations the creeds are 
silent, one and all. 

Would you invoke public sentiment? I think it will fail you. 
Only let me use the pacifying shibboleth of certain writers, ancl 
claim that all of my investigations are in the general line of 
researches made to " mitigate human suffering and prolong 
human life," and there is hardly any extremity of torture which 
the public opinion of to-day will not sanction and excuse: 

Shall pity be expected to restrain me ? But suppose I have 
lost the capacity for pity, when my ambition to discover some- 
thing or other is once aroused? It has happened to others. 
Like Dr. Klein of London, I may have come to " have no regard 
at all " for the suffering of my victim ; " no time for thinking 
what the animal will feel." * It is related by Dr. Latour of the 
great Magendie that at one of his public lectures a dog upon 
which he was making one of his most cruel experiments, twice 
escaped from under the implacable knife and threw its paws 
about Magendie's neck, pleading in the only language it knew 
for a little mercy ; yet none the less was it sacrificed that the 
ambitious scientist might demonstrate for the hundredth time an 
abstract theory. Seneca tells us that when Parrhasius, the great- 

• See Dr. Klein's answer before the Royal Commission (Query 3,539). 
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* 

est of Grecian artists, was painting his " Prometheus torn by a 
Vulture," he caused a captured prisoner of war to be tortured to 
death in his studio, that he might copy from nature the expres- 
sion of agony ; and musing above some mutilated victim whose 
sad eyes make mute appeal for pity, I can fancy some Mantegazza 
or Brown-Sequard to make reply : — 

"Pity thee? Soldo; 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar, 
But doth the robed priest for his pity falter? » 

I'd rack thee though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine; 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine? 11 

Will science assist one? Not by any suggestion of ethical 
restraints, for she knows none. Her only function is to discover 
and to reveal the hidden facts of existence — to sift the knowable 
from the unknown. Yet within the lifetime of most of us, has 
not science invested this whole question with a new aspect? 
For eighteen centuries of Christian civilization the wisest and 
best of mankind looked at the under- world of animated nature as 
beings infinitely different from ourselves, and beneath us in 
origin and destiny. But modern science has promulgated a new 
doctrine. No theory is more firmly held by biologists to-day 
than that hypothesis of Darwin which derives from the same far- 
distant ancestry both animals and man. Only a few thousand 
years ago, and your ancestors and mine were the lowest type of 
savage barbarians, dwellers in caves, clothed in skins: almost 
indistinguishable — except by the guttural elements of vocalized 
speech — from the animals they hunted and upon which they 
fed. 

"Carry your imagination still backward into the awful dark- 
ness of uncounted ages; and, some millions of years ago, even 
your ancestors, O professor of biology, and those of the whimper- 
ing dog beneath your knife, were of the same species of living 
creatures," speaks the science of to-day. "Out of the same 
black darkness, struggling for existence, you have emerged — in 
far different form, but yet closely related, not only by origin but 
in every function of organized existence ! That quivering nerve 
acts precisely as your nerves would behave under like excita- 
tion, and it will feel the same anguish yours would feel. That 
brain you are about to penetrate, hides in some infinitely myste- 
rious way the germs of mind; the elements, at least, of intel- 
ligence, obedience, reverence, contrition, faithfulness and unselfish 
affection. Ah, sir! your keenest knife cannot lay bare these 
mysteries, nor find the chambers of the soul where these lie hid ; 
your most potent microscope will somehow fail to reveal the 
substance of that love, devotion and fidelity which sometimes 
seem almost to surpass our own." 
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So much indeed, science will tell us. " These despised beings 
are your kindred," she asserts, but there she ceases to spetk. 
Whether our conduct toward them is right or wrong is a questi m 
beyond her province to decide. 

Yet if all these fail us, where shall we look? It seems to me 
that the decision of ethical questions like this can rest only upon 
some formula of absolute justice which mankind shall gradually 
accept as the philosophical expression of the highest excellence. 
For, in the end, we are governed by our ideals. What is duty ? 
Simply the highest ideal of action. In every age, there have 
been conceptions of righteousness nobler and better than the 
average of human conduct. Toward these ideals, recognizing 
their justice, humanity gradually advances. The scoff of one 
period becomes the formulated law of another. No great reform 
has ever been carried through, which at the beginning was not 
greeted with derision and stigmatized as a glittering but imprac- 
ticable dream. 

Now I think it is a fact accepted by every school of philosophic 
thought that in the determination of the ethical righteousness of 
our relations to one another, no higher test has ever been pro- 
posed than that golden rule, tirst formulated five centuries before 
. Christ, which defines as the ideal of conduct that we treat others 
as we would have others treat us. In Book XV. of the Analects 
of Confucius we read that one of his disciples asked him saying, 
" Master, is there one word which may serve as a rule of practice 
for all one's life ? " The master answered: "Is not reciprocity 
such a word ? That which you do not want done to yourself, do 
not to others." 

When, later, this precept was enunciated by the Founder of 
Christianity, who can begin to estimate its potency in the stimu- 
lation of that humane sentiment, that pity for suffering, which 
underlies our modern civilization ? Imperial Rome was more 
magnificent than our grandest metropolis ; but what an infinite 
chasm separates the Roman amphitheatre, where wornout slaves 
were thrown to wild beasts, from the hospitals and dispensaries 
of Chicago or New York ! Under the Coliseum is one ideal ; 
under the Maternity Hospital is another; the ideal makes the 
difference in the two forms of civilization. It is needless to say 
that our lives do not wholly conform to our ideals ; but does that 
nullify them ? Above the most selfish of our acts is ever the 
nobler possibility which we have missed, but toward which we 
strive, nevertheless. 

I believe, therefore, that with the increasing development of 
moral sensibility the time is approaching when humanity, accept- 
ing what science reveals of our common relationship and origin, 
shall make the ideal basis of conduct to the entire animal crea- 
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tion, some paraphrase of this same rule. Its expression as a 
formula will perhaps be something similar to this: — 

" Our moral duty Jo all living creatures ,from the highest to 
the lowest form of life, is to treat them precisely as ice ourselves 
should be willing to be treated for the same objects in view, icere 
ice instantly to exchange with them every limitation and circum- 
stance of their condition- and form." 

Is this a practicable rule ? How will it work in daily life ? 
In the exercise of our supremacy over the animal world three 
phases of conduct are subject to question : their slaughter for 
our uses, as for food or fur ; their torment or destruction solely 
for amusement and sport, and that experimentation upon them 
for scientific purposes, known as vivisection. How would each 
phase of conduct be affected were it governed by that formula of 
ethics I have ventured to suggest ? 

(1) In the first place, it will not mean the abrogation of 
the right of the higher intelligence guided by ethical ideals to 
decide what is best. We do not regard it as a contravention of 
the golden rule that truant schoolboys are severely punished, 
or that the jailer keeps well guarded his prison gates. Not what 
they might selfishly wish is the rule; but rather what, under 
clearer light, even the schoolboy or the criminal would acknowl- 
edge as justifiable and right. For this reason, I am inclined to 
think that man's right to terminate painlessly the existence of 
beings below him, for sufficient reason, will not need for the 
present to be abandoned. We think of death from the stand- 
point of personal deprivation ; but to an animal it means cessa- 
tion of no high purposes, no great hopes, and, generally speaking, 
of no strong attachments. It is merely a slight abbreviation of 
existence ; a termination which may be made far more painless 
than the exit by disease. If need be, then, the ox may die for 
the man. Still I do not disguise from myself the hope that the 
time may come when the substitutes for flesh as food shall be so 
universally procurable, so cheap and abundant, that the human 
race will find a far higher ideal than is generally held to-day, and 
refuse to sacrifice any life for the gratification of appetite alone. 

(2) While I can easily bring myself to the conception of a 
willingness to yield mere existence for the actual necessities of 
beings almost infinitely higher than myself, yet it becomes quite 
another matter when I try to imagine a consent to suffer — even 
in the lowest forms of life — the least useless pain. I cannot do 
it. Judged from this standard of ethics, all forms of so-called 
"sport" — all that destruction of life merely for savage amuse- 
ment and delight in killing something — must be regarded 
as immoral; and, ceasing to gratify our depraved "pleasure," 
will in time disappear. That vast sacrifice of song birds to the 
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evanescent fashion of feminine taste for adornment is not one 
that woman can justify to herself by this formula of right and 
wrong. 

Much that to-day accompanies the killing of animals for 
food, will then be deemed unnecessary and morally wrong. If 
society decides that for man's benefit it must continue to take 
the life of animals, death will then be inflicted with the utmost 
precaution against the addition of one needless pang. Should it 
be impracticable to kill any creature except by the possible 
addition of extreme agony, we shall cease to use it as food. 
When we have learned to govern conduct by some higher ideal 
than now, we shall not fry living crabs, or roast live lobsters. 
You tell me, laughingly perhaps, that such creatures do not feel 
pain very acutely ; but how do you knmo ? In their place would 
you take the chance? Science cannot do more than give a guess. 
To the possibility of such pain as death by fire implies, I do not 
think I have the ethical right to subject any living creature; for 
they are chances for suffering that for no conceivable gratifica- 
tion to another would I take on myself. And with butchery in 
other ways, there is vast need of reform ; not only as regards the 
needless suffering of animals on cars or cattleships, in transit 
from the pasture to the shambles, but also at the shambles them- 
selves. It will all assuredly be remedied as the conscience of 
humanity awakens at last to a keener appreciation of the evils 
that exist. 

We come finally to the question of scientific investigation. 
How will it be affected by appeal to any standard of conduct 
based upon the golden rule ? 

It will be seen at once that the problem we have vainly 
attempted to solve by appeal to religion, to law and to science, 
finds immediate solution if tried by the suggested test. Can we 
imagine that the physiologist ever lived, who, under the form of 
" our humble cousin the orang-outang" (to use Professor Huxley's 
significant designation), would be willing to suffer prolonged 
agony and death, merely to demonstrate to students or others, 
facts which are beyond all question or doubt ? 

Changed by some magic wand of Circe to the similitude of a 
dog or cat, would not the most ardent investigator protest vigor- 
ously, if he could speak, against the injustice of using his nervous 
system for the torturing experiments of Mantegazza or Cartex, 
when such investigations, however " original," have no conceiv- 
able connection with the alleviation of human ailments or the 
treatment of disease? When Chauveau "consecrated" to ex- 
tremest torture more than eighty domestic animals, chiefly horses 
old and worn out in man's service — and all merely to gratify 
what may be called an impertinent curiosity, and confessedly 
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without the slightest idea of any practical benefit — we cannot 
dream of his willingness to be sacrificed like his victims for a 
purpose so insignificant, for results so absolutely useless. 

In the physiological laboratories of Europe and America, I 
doubt not that myriads of sentient creatures are made to taste all 
the physical bitterness of death that can be felt or conceived, in 
experiments that before some future tribunal of conscience will 
be universally judged as crimes against justice and mercy, for 
which there exists no palliating excuse. 

Before this ideal of conduct, then, would all scientific inquiries 
involving the death of animals, be wholly and unequivocally con- 
demned? Do cases ever arise where living creatures, such as a 
rat, a mouse, or a guinea-pig are subjected to experiments which 
the investigator could honestly be willing to endure for the same 
object, were his human shape and circumstance to dwindle to the 
limitations of the animal? The question is not an easy one; and 
I confess I do not see how it is to be quickly answered. While 
we arraign before every ethical ideal the cruel curiosity that 
forgets the pangs it inflicts, it is but justice to remember that all 
investigation is not synonymous with torture, nor even syn- 
onymous with death. 

But how far are the leading physiologists of our time from 
even imagining the existence of limitations — and least of all, of 
any limitations founded upon a conception of the ethical rights 
of animals, or of altruistic ideals! In the presence of abuses 
which infiltrate the whole practice of scientific research ; in a 
land which tacitly sanctions the yearly repetition of the worst 
atrocities of vivisection — without supervision, without record, 
without control — simply that the sight of torture may help 
stupidity to remember what science affirms, it seems to me useless 
to discuss, on this occasion, the permissible limitations of a 
practice that thus far refuses to consider or to submit to the 
slightest legal oversight in any American commonwealth. The 
great, practical need of the hour in regard to vivisection seems 
to me the creation of an intelligent public sentiment which shall 
at least recognize the existence of abuse^ and upon that recognition 
build reform. 

Can this ideal standard for the regulation of conduct toward 
the beings below us, be made practically applicable in our daily 
lives ? May I suggest your personal experiment with it as far as 
you can go? Surely in the perplexities of decision between 
right and wrong, we shall not wander far astray if in our hearts 
we carry that sublimest prayer, 

" Teach me to feel another's woe, 

* • * 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me." 
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Eighty years ago, when Lord Erskine arose in the British 
Parliament to suggest and advocate a law protecting domestic 
animals from wanton cruelty, he was greeted with shouts of deri- 
sion and contemptuous applause. In remembrance of that mock- 
ery, which now seems so strange to us, one may take refuge 
while suggesting that at some future day, man's highest ethical 
ideals may include within their scope the conduct of humanity 
toward the entire animated world. 

Note. — At the annual meeting of the American Humane Association at Philadel- 
phia, in October, 1892, resolutions concerning the practice of vivisection were offered 
by Dr. Leffingwell, seconded by Dr. Morris of Baltimore, and formally adopted by the 
association. As a summary or the arguments urged by the writer of the preceding 
article from his standpoint of restriction and supervision of animal experimentation, 
these resolutions are herewith presented : — 

" Whereas, The evidence before this association seems clearly to prove that upon 
the continent of Europe atrociously severe and cruel experiments upon the lower ani- 
mals are frequently performed ; and 

" Whereas, While such experiments are restricted in England, yet there exists in 
no one of our American states any legal restriction preventing the most painful ex- 
periments of continental physiologists from being repeatedly performed even for the 
demonstration of well-known facts : therefore, 

"Resolved, That the American Humane Association, whUe not pronouncing it83lf 
at this time either for or against physiological research in general, does hereby de- 
clare that, in its judgment, the repetition of painful experiments before class** of 
medical students merely for the purpose of illustrating physiological truths is cont/j.ry 
to humanity and ought not to be continued. It agiees with the opinion of tfre pimsi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians, England, that no experiment should be re- 
peated in medical schools * to illustrate what is already established ' ; with the opinion 
of Professor Huxley, that * experimentation without the use of anaesthetics is nol a 
fitting exhibition for teaching purposes'; with Sir James Paget, surgeon to the 
queen, that experiments for the purpose of repeating anything already ascertained 
ought never to be shown to classes ; with Dr. Rolleston, professor of physiology at 
the University of Oxford, that * for class demonstrations limitations should un- 
doubtedly be imposed, and these limitations should render illegal painful experiments 
before classes.' 

" Resolved, That, acting upon such scientific opinion and acknowledging itself in 
accord therewith, the American Humane Association hereby respectfully urges upon 
the legislatures of every state in the Union the enactment of laws which shall prohibit, 
under severe penalty, the repetition of painful exi>eriments upon animals for the pur- 
pose of teaching or demonstrating well-known and accepted facts." 
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EARLY ENVIRONMENT IN HOME LIFE. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



children are more influenced than we imagine by the invisible effects of ideas. - 
Balzac. 

Children have ears like the very spies of nature herself ; eves that penetrate all 
subterfuge and pretence. It is good to set before them the loftiest ideals that have 
lived in human reality ; but the Tbest ideal of all has to be portrayed by the parents in 
the realities of home life at home. The teaching that goes deepest will be indirect, 
and the truth will tell deepest on them when it is overheard. When you are not 
watching and the children are — that is when the lessons are learned for life. — 
Gerald Massey. 

I. 

To my mind it is perfectly clear that both heredity and pre- 
natal conditions exert a positive influence on the child. Doubt- 
less the reason why these influences have been questioned is due 
chiefly to the lack of that comprehensive investigation which 
broad-minded thinkers, with no special bias, are capable of giving 
a many-sided problem. The subject of life in its prenatal and its 
early post-natal states has been strangely neglected by our civil- 
ization, and those who have given serious attention to the prob- 
lems have been, as a rule, so impressed with some special phase 
of the question as to attach undue importance to it while they 
have ignored or minified the influences of other important factors. 

When we consider the subject broadly, I think that we shall 
find that heredity, prenatal conditions and early environment all 
exert a positive influence on life, and that prenatal culture can 
do much, despite the contention of some modern scientists, to 
overcome hereditary tendencies, while through proper environ- 
ment for the child, from the cradle to adolescence, evil hereditary 
taints and unfortunate prenatal influences may be largely over- 
come. In the present paper I wish to notice the destiny-stamp- 
ing power of early environment. 

When the infant enters the garden of life it comes under the 
spell of influences which are frequently as subtle as they are 
enduring in effect and life-moulding in character; influences 
which cast the deciding weight in the balance of life, giving 
supremacy to the animal or spiritual dominion. It has been 
observed that animal organisms live by devouring others, and 
that spiritual organisms live by aiding others; and this broad 
generalization carries with it a truth of supreme importance to 
humanity, as it indicates the dividing line between true and false 
civilization. The civilization dominated by the self idea U 

w 
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builded on sand ; it cannot escape destruction. The civilization 
which rests on the golden rule will endure the shock of ages and 
grow younger with each advancing step. 

Once I dreamed that I was sailing in a tropical sea ; the vessel 
approached an island; a scene of splendor met my view. A 
gorgeous palace, whose gilded turrets flashed in the glory of the 
rising sun, rose before me. On parts of the walls and projections 
workmen were raising beautiful carved statues or golden urns 
filled with rare trailing vines, while beyond them I noticed that 
the vast flat roof was a tropical garden ; rare and luscious fruits 
hung on vigorous plants and vines ; the most gorgeous flowers 
bloomed on every side, and amid the fruits and flowers I could 
see men, women and children dancing, singing and banqueting. 
Rich strains of music floated from the garden, and I thought this 
must be a vision of paradise, for all seemed so happy. I noticed, 
however, that the lower walls of the palace were hedged from 
view by closely planted rows of trees and shrubs. When I 
landed on the soft white sandy beach and approached the palace, 
an old man, with long, dishevelled locks, advanced from a clump 
of trees. In earnest tones he urged me " not to enter the palace 
of folly, as the hour of its fall was at hand." 

"Is it, then, evil to be happy?" I said, without slackening my 
pace. 

"No," replied the stranger, in tones so majestic that I involun- 
tarily paused. "Laughter should be the child of heaven, and 
joy that springs from the soul is divine ; but all true things have 
their counterfeits, and the purest gifts may become poisoned. 
You have noticed the clear water trickling from the snows near 
the summit of great mountain peaks ; you have noticed water in 
foul and stagnant ponds. In each case it w&s water yon saw, 
but one was pure and refreshing, the other noxious and loath- 
some. Now come with me." 

Together we neared the palace, and pausing, he pointed out, 
as I gazed with eyes dilated with horror, that the lower walls of 
the palace were built of human bodies, each unfortunate victim 
being rolled into a coil and held in place by a more or less pliable 
band. Between these human coils was earth, which partially 
supported the massive framework above, and from the earth 
grew brambles. Each captive had one liberated hand im which 
he held a cup. At intervals the wines and refuse of the banquet 
hall were thrown over the parapet with the flourish of trumpets. 
At such moments the hollow-eyed living supports of the palace 
held out their cups in shrivelled hands and caught what they could 
of the wine and food which fell. Sometimes they set the cups in 
niches on the earth wall around them and gathered wild berries 
which grew on the bramble bushes. I observed that whenever a 
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statue was placed in position on the parapet or a new vase se- 
cured upon the edge of the wall, a terrible tremor went down the 
broad expanse, and every living brick spoke in its individual con- 
tortions, even more pitifully, of new agony experienced by each, 
than the wild cry that went up from a million despairing throats. 

Transfixed I gazed until the old man touched my arm, and 
said : " You see the palace so glorious at the summit is builded 
upon sand, and the living wall will soon move, not in the rhythmic i 
vibration of a million regularly breathing bodies, but in its stead 
a convulsive tremor will be followed by an upheaval as tragic as 
the phenomenon of an earthquake, as irresistible as the fury of a 
tempest- lashed sea. Then will fall the temple of selfish greed. 
But there will some day arise a palace not builded of human 
bricks, nor yet reared by slaves ; a palace in which each stone 
will be quarried by a hand made strong through freedom; a 
palace builded by workers made willing through the enjoyment 
of justice, whose minds are luminous with love, whose hearts are 
thrilled with hope, and whose voices are rendered musical by a 
great and abiding content. Then all the people will enjoy the 
pleasures, and life will wear the garb of morning. Then shall be 
reached higher and nobler achievements than are even dreamed 
of to-day. And this great gladness will come to humanity when " 
man learns that supreme happiness falls to the individual only 
when he furthers that which makes for the happiness of all." 

And this, it seems to me, is the lesson of lessons for parents 
and educators. The civilization which is to endure must rest on 
the spiritual instead of the animal ideal of life. Until this thought 
is burned into the conscience of humanity, the most we can hope 
for will be temporary rifts in a cloud-canopied life. Enduring 
civilization rests on the recognition of spiritual supremacy in the 
individual mind as the one and only key to pure happiness. 

The chief aim of every parent and teacher should be to call 
into vigorous activity the spiritual or higher life of the child 
while it is very young; awaken the noblest and best ere sin, 
passion and animality harden, crust over and encase the throne 
room of the soul. An eminent French author has recently 
observed that "He alone is wholly saved whom heroism con- 
stantly inspires and in whom love never sleeps." Once bring a 
child into that great and divine freedom in which he feels a pas- 
sion for justice, which causes him to fall in love with sacrifice, 
and you have placed his soul en rapport with the universe. No 
richer dower could be given him than this. Henceforth he will 
be one of the world's saviours, while to his soul will come a joy 
as indescribable as it is serene ; a peace which passeth under- 
standing which the world cannot take away. 
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II. 



(1) The ideals which fill the mental horizon of youth color 
life for all after years. They are the wellsprings which water 
the thought-garden of the soul. Somewhere I have read or 
heard a story which illustrates this thought so clearly that I will 
briefly relate it, as nearly as memory will permit : — 

A beautiful girl had recently crossed the threshold of fashion- 
able social life. She was in the midst of a merry round of frivo- 
lous entertainments and living entirely for self-enjoyment. One 
night at a magnificent reception she was introduced to a brilliant 
young man, whose pure child nature was aglow with that high 
ambition to do good and rise to eminence by honest and noble 
endeavor which is so often found in clean-souled youth. During 
the evening these two young people were much together. They 
seemed singularly congenial, and the young man confessed to the 
girl his secret aspirations. 

"I shall rise some day," he said: "I am determined to reach 
th-3 halls of state that I may battle for conditions which will 
make possible a nobler womanhood and a purer manhood. I 
shall always throw my influence on the side of justice, even 
though I stand alone. I long to enter the field against the 
selfishness and greed which are mercilessly crushing the poor and 
driving to the level of animals those who should be rising to the 
plane of the divine." 

Thrilled by these words the 60ul of the beautiful girl awoke. 
She felt a new life and a higher hope enter her being. He had 
said, " When my education is finished I will find you, and per- 
haps you will help me map out my life work and aid me in 
r* alizing my ideals." This outgushing of confidence and implied 
love had come in one of those supreme moments when youth is 
still glorious in the simple sincerity of naturalness. It had been 
uttered in a recess in the conservatory, amid the fragrance of 
flowers and the gorgeous splendor of tropical vegetation. But 
ere the girl had more than stammered her own feebleness and 
misgivings, friends had appeared and the two were swept apart. 

The next morning a despatch summoned the girl to her distant 
home, where a loved parent was ill. The youth entered college 
to finish his education. The girl did not see him again for years, 
but the powerful inspiration awakened by the lofty ideal which 
had been photographed upon her mind changed her whole life. 
Id a way she lived apart. " I will rise to his level, I will be 
worthy of his royal nature," she said to herself now and again, as 
the moral enthusiasm of the young man and the vivid mental 
imagery called up by his, burning words came into her mind. 

Days, months and years passed, yet the high ideal remained. 
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It became the most real thing in her life, an ever present incen- 
tive to high thinking and noble acting. Thus with each succeed- 
ing month she grew statelier and lovelier under the inspiration 
of the ideal of a clean, brave and manly nature battling against 
error, injustice and heartless greed. This idealization of a human 
being with soul ablaze with fire from truth's altar and glorified 
by love, quickened the sleeping god nature within her, and in 
time connected her soul with the divine life which calls the 
human spirit upward, as the sun calls forth the planted seed. 
The highest thoughts, the noblest aspirations, were the com- 
panions of her dreams. Broad and gentle sympathy and deeds 
of loving kindness characterized her life. Wherever she went 
she left a fragrance sweet as the breath of the mignonette, while 
in her search for knowledge she learned to think broadly and 
justly. 

Thus passed four years. She refused many suitors — they fell 
so far below her ideal. u Some day he will come," she said, "my 
royal-souled lover, and I must be worthy of him." 

One day, when visiting some friends in the city, she attended 
a reception. Among those she met was the young man who had 
been her inspiration — or perhaps I should say the wreck of the 
young man, for he had fallen so low she scarcely recognized the 
physical lineaments of his face. 

" Have you forgotten your dream of a noble life — to champion 
the cause of humanity?" she asked with suppressed emotion. 

" Oh," he replied with a slight shrug, " the sentimental dream 
of the boy has given way to practical acceptation of life as we 
find it. In Rome, you know," he smilingly continued, "I have 
learned that if a man is to have a good time in this life he must 
not be a prude, and he must make money." 

Her great dark eyes, though moistened, seemed to grow more 
luminous as she said, " I want you to be perfectly frank, and tell 
mo if you have been happier since seeking enjoyment after the 
manner of shallow, sensuous and selfish pleasure-seekers than you 
were the hour your soul shadowed forth the highest aspirations 
and most divine impulses of your nature, the evening when I 
met you ? " 

He paused a moment. An internal conflict was visibly going 
on, and then, as though yielding to the more royal soul, he slowly 
replied : " You seem to compel me to speak the truth, so I may 
say frankly, No, I have never known the rare, high pleasure I 
knew before I fell. I have burned up the best in my being, and 
am to-day a wreck. At college I came into the atmosphere of 
moral death. High impulses and lofty ideals were laughed at. 
Even the ethics taught in the recitation room were taught in a 
perfunctory way. I had plenty of money, and in time my sensi- 
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bilities became blunted. I yielded to the lower voices in my 
nature, turned the key upon the heaven-lighted chamber of my 
heart and descended to the basement of my being. From thence 
my point of view changed. I desired to acquire money, and 
from college I went into speculation. I have made much and 
lived a clubmans' life. The* world calls me a fine financier, my 
associates a good fellow; but since seeing you I feel how miserable 
a thing it is to be a fallen man. I would not dream of asking you 
to descend so low as to marry me, but I do ask for the inspiration 
of your moral support in an effort to redeem, as far as possible, my 
lost manhood." 

This story illustrates two great truths which, sooner or later, 
every deep student of life comes to appreciate. It shows the 
power of the ideal and the influence of environment. When 
parents appreciate the soul-moulding power of the ideal they 
will fill the chambers of the child mind with pictures which will 
develop the divine so that the low, base and selfish impulses 
will shrivel in the presence of that which in essence is eternal, 
luminous and life-giving. Fill the child mind with high, pure 
ideals. One of the most efficacious ways of doing this is to tell 
him the stories of the noblest, finest and bravest lives which have- 
blossomed along the pathway of time rather than those who have 
reddened earth with blood. 

Tell the child those stories in the life of Jesus which illustrate 
the fine, sweet, human love and sympathy of the great Nazarene. 
Tell him the story of Epictetus, the little slave and cripple who 
was also one of the noblest Stoic philosophers ; a man whose life 
will be an inspiration to any child. Go a step further, and de- 
velop his memory by giving him to commit some of the thought 
gems of each great thinker who has written words of moral inspi- 
ration. If teaching of Epictetus have him memorize some such 
golden thoughts as these : " Do what is right without regard to 
what people say or think." "Nothing is nobler than high- 
mindedness, gentleness and doing good." " What ought not to 
be done, do not even think." The child may not understand 
just what these words mean when he learns them, and it will be 
well to illustrate the meaning of nobleness, high-mindedness and 
gentleness by telling him stories exemplifying each. But 
whether this is done or not the words memorized will linger in 
the corridors of the soul to battle for virtue at a later day. 

In like manner narrate the story of Socrates ; how he died ; 
why he was put to death, and what he taught Tell him about 
Marcus Aurelius, who was born to the purple and who demon- 
strated that it was possible for a man to be high-minded and 
moral in the midst of a sea of vice and corruption. And so, 
passing down the current of time, take the lives of the moral and 
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intellectual heroes as models, and dwell upon each in such a way 
as to make the child fall in love with virtue, justice and truth. 
Tell him the story of such lives as those of Howard, Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, and then fan into flame an enthusiasm 
for sacrifice and a great love for the unfortunate. By narrating 
the thrilling story of Victor Hugo's life and work, awaken in him 
a passion for justice for all the people. Bring him into the at- 
mosphere of Whittier, and encourage him in memorizing some 
of the thoughts of the pure-souled prophet poet. By filling the 
mind with high ideals and exalted sentiments the great lesson of 
unselfishness, which is the capital lesson of life, will be rendered 
easy, but at all times woo the love side of life into its fuller ex- 
pressions. Let the child feel how much the human sympathy 
expressed by Jesus has meant to man. 

S2) In like manner go through memorable passages in history. 
1 him the story of the Gracchi, and the age-long dream of 
man for a democracy in which right should prevail, when freedom 
should be found and when justice should blossom. Show him 
how idleness always leads to sin, and sin to injury of others and 
the misery of self ; that the idle wealthy soon grow vicious, and 
the idle poor in time become depraved. Show him how great is 
the sin of idleness in the rich, but that until justice can be in- 
augurated the poor may be forced into idleness. Tell him the 
story of old John Ball and his dream of freedom for the people, 
and show him how the tide of democracy in England rose in the 
forties, when the corn laws fell and Great Britian welcomed the 
trade of the world. Tell him of the War of the Revolution, and 
at all times show him the persistency of the democratic ideal, and 
how it broadens and deepens with every age. Show him that a 
great responsibility rests upon him ; that he must some day help 
further the cause of the race, and in order to bless the world he 
must be manly, frank, earnest and clear-minded. 

(3) It would be well to read aloud to your child, and let all 
members of the home circle manifest interest in the reading by 
talking about the subject in hand. The schooling which I most 
prize and that which I believe was by far the most powerful in 
framing my tastes, desires and aspirations, was received when I 
was very young, partly from my mother, who never tired of 
telling me stories of ethical bearing, partly from my father, who 
through the long winter evenings used to read to my brothers 
and sister and myself from various works, and as he read he il- 
lustrated all obscure passages and explained words which were 
beyond our comprehension. He had the rare faculty of making 
us feel that he was the most interested one of the group, and the 
pleasure he evinced when we could recount the story from sacred 
or profane history, or the narrative he had read on a previous 
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occasion, sharpened our interest and strengthened our memory. 
I cite this to show how real and enduring are the lessons thus 
inculcated. 

(4) Cultivate a love for the beauties of nature. Teach the 
child to draw deep draughts of delight from the flowers, bees 
and birds, the brooks and hills. It. k wonderful to note how 
quickly the child mind responds when the beauty side of nature 
is called to his attention, and the pleasure thus stimulated grows 
with years. Its influence is pure and uplifting, and through it 
the mind soon becomes a treasury rich in valuable knowledge. 
Furthermore, you have taught the child the habit of observation, 
one of the most important lessons in a life. 

(5) Another thought should be ever borne in mind. At this 
period the child forms habits which will cling to him through 
life, and therefore it is important that he be taught not only to 
think truly but to act as becomes a citizen of Heaven. The oft 
quoted proverb, "The chains of habit are too weak to be felt 
until they are too strong to be broken," is as true as it is trite ; 
and because of its truth it should dwell in the memory of every 
one who has brought an immortal soul into the world. Tennyson 
mters a great truth when he says : — 

The sins that practice burns into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 

Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be. 

Kindly, gently, but firmly, teach the little one to form good 
fatbits, as well as to harbor wholesome and inspiring ideals. 
Open all the soul's windows that look skyward. 

(6) Explain to your child the mystery of his own being as 
soon as he can understand it. Be perfectly frank with him. 
Point out the danger of harboring an evil thought. Tell him of 
tin: leper of the East, and then show him that the perversion of 
his nature will cause moral leprosy, that the harboring of vile 
thought will unfit him for his part in the work for human redemp- 
tion, and that as he would not think of gathering a handful of 
filth out of the gutter and carrying it wherever he went, so he 
should make it the rule of his life to banish from his mind any 
low story or vile thought which may be forced on his manhood. 

Above all, be candid with your child. There is nothing to be 
feared from his knowing the truth about his being if it is told to 
him in the right way, at his parent's knee, and the whole subject 
explained with perfect freedom. On the other hand, if you 
neglect your duty, if you evade his questions, irreparable harm 
may ensue. For if his first knowledge of the most vital things 
comes from bad sources, if his imagination is excited by vague 
and mysterious hints accompanied by unhealthy suggestions, a 
wrong will be done to him which you can never right. 
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The girl should be treated as the boy. The broadening hori- 
zon in woman's life is placing her on essentially the same plane 
as man, and she should come under the same careful and whole- 
some instruction as to the mystery of life and the true and normal 
functions of her body. 

Keep pure the atmosphere in which the child dwells. I do 
not think any of us will fully appreciate the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of this observation until the new psychology which will 
result from the revelations of hypnotism and psychic science 
shall be written. Bernard Bosunquet, in a recent work, makes 
some admirable observations on the infection of moral ideas. 
Ho says : " Everything is contagious. We are all of us, always, 
communicating ideas, and more especially moral ideas." And in 
another place he thus gives expression to a great truth. " The 
transformation of an individual mind is a change in the atmos- 
phere of all surrounding minds; and the change of mental 
atmosphere is the most significant of all changes." 

Shakespeare's great phrase, " There is no darkness but ignor- 
ance," if taken in its broadest sense, is one of the most profoundly 
true utterances ever made. Certainly in the domain of morals, 
atjd especially in the province of knowledge which relates to the 
sexual organism, ignorance is the bulwark of vice. Nothing, in 
my judgment, has contributed so materially toward the present 
moral dyspepsia, which is one of the most ominous signs of our 
times, as the false theory of many sincere but short-sighted 
people, who for generations have pursued the fatal policy of 
hiding from their children the great and all-important truths 
which would have prevented the pollution of boyhood and the 
ruin of girlhood. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, after his extensive personal investigation of 
the traffic in girls in the old world, declared that " The ignorance 
of children fills the brothels." The thoughtful author of "Traffic 
in Girls" observes: — 

Any one who has come in contact with erring girls and knows the 
causes of their downfalls, would be guilty of criminal negligence in writ- 
ing on the subject, not to depict the awful evil of girlish ignorance of 
physiological laws, which renders maidenhood an easy prey to designing 
scoundrels. 

Mothers and fathers will have much to answer for at the bar 
of God, because they allow a pseudo modesty to prevent them 
from explaining to their children the use and abuse of the sexual 
m ture as they teach them the use and abuse of the stomach, or 
ai y other organ of the body. Why there should be such reserve 
in speaking of the reproductive organs, while all others are freely 
discussed, is a mystery, and can only be explained on the theory 
that the great majority of people are guilty of sexual excess, and 
do not like to discuss their own sins. 
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Under the false and fatal theory that ignorance is better than 
knowledge, conventionalism has changed the centre of gravity in 
morality from virtue founded in knowledge to the innocence of 
ignorance, and has almost obliterated in the public mind the line 
of demarcation between true and pseudo morality. The deplor- 
able results are seen on every side. Hypocrisy prays in public 
and pollutes weak and unsuspecting innocence in seclusion. A 
nation of moral dyspeptics, reared in ignorance of the funda- 
mentals of morality, and having been taught that the human body 
— God's temple for the indwelling of the divine spirit — is itself 
vile, base and impure, something to be hid, have through this 
ignorance come to the point when the exquisite statuary and 
painting of earth's master geniuses give their moral nature a dis- 
tinct shock. This moral dyspepsia has gone so far, if we are to 
believe many upholders of the policy of ignorance and conceal- 
ment, that our rising generation cannot look upon an exquisite 
statue without having the mind filled with sensual and debasing 
ideas. If this be true, and the present policy of ignorance and 
concealment be carried on, no youth or maiden will be able to 
visit the great cathedrals, museums and public squares of Italy 
without being morally contaminated by viewing the noble prod- 
ucts of sculpture and painting. I do not believe we have reached 
the low moral ebb that those persons would have us believe, who 
cry against statuary and painting which deal with the human 
form. But the influence of this policy of ignorance and conceal- 
ment does unmistakably tend to bring about this immoral, weak 
enervation which is but one step from pollution. 

The innocence of ignorance is as frail as the virtue of knowl- 
edge is impregnable. Hence, I would have children protected 
by knowledge imparted by parents in that candid, simple and 
sincere manner which is so impressive to the young mind, and so 
will become great and sacred truths. I would show the child 
that a great and awful trust has been given him, and while no 
part of the body is impure, vicious or base, in the perversion of 
his nature or the degrading and misuse of his functions come 
pollution, disease and that degradation which will poison the 
soul, as the garment dipped in the blood of Nessus poisoned 
Hercules, though it merely touched his skin. A child properly 
taught by the parents whom he loves and reveres will be clothed 
in an armor such as the policy of ignorance and concealment 
knows not of. 

III. 

Every child who comes into this world has a right to the 
environments best calculated to call out all that is most divine in 
his being.' Through unjust conditions, through the selfishness of 
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man and the low ideals which prevail in society, comparatively 
few of the little buds of life unfold in this congenial atmosphere; 
but there is a growing conviction in the minds of thoughtful 
people that children have sacred rights, which form a part of the 
broad vision of justice which is gilding the dawn of the new time; 
and to those who appreciate the solemn responsibilities resting 
upon their souls, I address the foregoing thoughts, which may be 
summarized in a few easily remembered lines : — 

(1) Fill the childish mind with high, pure and attractive 
ideals. 

(2) Familiarize him with the most luminous expressions of the 
divine which have blossomed along the pathway of time, and 
give him the essence of the highest thought which they who 
have scaled the Himalayas of spirituality have given to the 
world. 

(3) Unfold to him the great pages of history which have 
shaped civilization, and which illustrate the presence and growth 
of the democratic ideal in the heart of man. 

(4) Teach him to draw inspiration and pure pleasure from the 
beauty of flowers, fields and streams as did Burns, Wordsworth 
and Whittier, and awaken in him that deep, reverential love for 
nature and art which is essentially a religious passion, uplifting 
and onward impelling in its influence, and which at all times 
inspires moral rectitude ; not in a tedious or didactic manner, but 
by illustrations, stories and by the example of a clean and holy 
life. 

Develop the body, train the mind and give to the soul that 
fine, true culture which will enable it to guide and control every 
thought, and thus make life a noble epic at once human and 
divine. 
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CHICAGO'S MESSAGE TO UNCLE SAM. 



BY PROF. FRANK PARSONS. 



Twice, in rapid succession, Chicago has reached the very 
summit of importance. Last year the glory of the great Exposi- 
tion focused the gaze of the world upon her ; and this year again 
all eyes have been drawn toward her by the lurid glare of 
anarchistic insurrection. It would be difficult to imagine a 
mightier contrast than that between the Columbian Fair and the 
railroad strike, yet the fundamental teachings of the two events 
are one and the same. The Exposition proved the splendid 
effects of wide cooperation under a single skilful control; the 
strike demonstrates the growing evils of the fierce antagonisms 
inherent in competition. The first was a magnificent object 
lesson in the benefits of unity of interest and harmony of action ; 
the second a colossal illustration of the disastrous results of 
opposing interests and inharmonious activities. One says, " Com- 
petition is bad"; the other says, "Cooperation is good." Bota 
say, "Let competition give place to cooperation." The truths 
philosophy has taught in vain, will be heeded when built into 
visible beauty, proclaimed in the thunder of federal guns, and 
illumined by the red light of a thousand burning cars. Chicago's 
method of instruction is very costly — almost a million dollars a 
day — but if the lesson is thoroughly learned it is worth a thou- 
sand times the cost. 

When Uncle Sam went to the Fair and dwelt in its wonderful 
beauty, he said to Chicago, " Well done ! You deserve to be 
queen of the West." Then he added to himself : " By time, I 
must build such cities as this all over my farm. It jest ain't 
livin* at all to go back to them dingy streets in Boston, New York 
and Philadelfy. I'm agoin' to tell my boys and gals they must 
pull together and model them cities over again — widen the 
streets, and h'ist the buildin's apart, and clean out the slums an' 
let in the air an' the sun. When a feller's ben a livin' a month 
in heaven he don't want tew leave onlest he kin take it with 'im. 
What's the use of livin' at all ef ye don't live right — ef ye don't 
live the best ye know heow ? " 

When the strike blockaded the mails and stopped the wheels 
of traffic, Uncle Sam began to growl, "You, Chicago, let my 
letters alone, an' the ice an' beef an' the other truck my folks 
want, or I'll know the reason why." 

494 
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But as day after day went by, and the letters were still delayed, 
and the price of beef ran up the scale, and hundreds of cars were 
burned, and the troops had to fire on the mob, the old man grew 
thoughtful, and when he came out of his study he said : " By 
mighty, I've jest got tew take them ere railroads an' own 'em 
myself. I hain't goin' to fool along this way no more. 

44 An' yet, come to think on't, I spoze I'm not altogether lackio' 
o' blame myself fer this pesky muss. Ef I hadn't let Europe 
empty her sewers on to my farm, there wouldn't 'a' ben so much 
material fer mobs an* sich. An* ef I'd a-tuk the railroads an' 
telegraft into my own control I guess I wouldn't ben bothered 
with strikes. An' ef I'd 'a' giv sum attention tew fixin' up the 
relations of labor an' capital so's they wouldn't hev cause tew 
quarrel, I reckon thar wouldn't 'a' ben no temptation tew strike. 

" Them flossifer fellers told me a good w'ile ago, w'at would 
happin ef I let all the riff-raff cum in, an' the quarrel of labor an* 
capital grow bigger each year ; an' they told me I'd ort tew tali e 
holt of the railroads and telegraft tew, coz they air the narves au' 
arteries of my hull system; an* it is inconvenient fer a man n >t 
tew own an' control his own narves an' arteries, specially in case 
of a fight, fer the feller that doos control 'em might shut 'em (iff 
or disable 'em ef he felt friendly with the feller I was a-fightir ', 
'stid o' sendin' me plenty o' fodder an* forwardin' promptly my 
orders tew kick the said feller intew submission an' propor 
p'liteness. 

4< An' they said, the flossifers did, it would stop the unjust 
discrimination the railroads make atween classes, localities an' 
individooals, wich the interstate commerce law wuz in ten did tew 
stop but hasn't. An' 'twould stop lots of inflewences corruptin' 
the legislaters, where the railroads 'lect their own henchmen an' 
buy up the others so's t' git jest the laws an' privileges they 
hanker tew hev. An' 'twould jest knock the bottom out frum 
under the Standard Oil Company and a lot of other consarns that 
is fieecin' my boys. An' 'twill be a good thing fer th' employees, 
tew, fer I alius treat mine better'n anybody else doos. 

44 An' w'at's more it will favor the public safety, fer I'll take 
out them ructious stoves an* git rid of grade crossin's, old 
couplin's, an* sich, coz safety is more tew me than a few cents' 
extry profit, w'ich ain't the way with the railroads neow. Th< n 
ag'in I kin save my peepul $400,000,000 a year by firin' 599 rail- 
road presidents an' their staffs an' lawyers, competin' depots, aDd 
so forth, an' by savin's iu passes, corruption expenses an' awl the 
economics of consolidation. An' the heft of stock gamblin' will 
hev tew stop fer the want of the stock. 

44 1 vum, I Vlieve I'll jest do it right off. There's old Ger- 
many's gittin' along remarkable well with her public railroads, 
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an' I reckon I ort tew be jest as smart as she is any good day in 
the week. I'll borrow the money at three per cent an' take the 
roads, givin' a mortgage fer part. Then I'll pay off the debt 
from the traffic profits, an* in twenty odd years I'll own the thing 
clear. I'll run it on civil service plans, in course. I hain't such 
a tarnal fool as to change hands on the railroads every few years 
— I've had enough of that sort of nonsense already. They'll be 
put on the classified list at wunst, with the right in every em- 
ployee to sue and git damages ef he's dismissed without good, 
substantial cause. 

"It'll help tew stop the growth of millionaires — a critter I 
don't, in gen'ral, admire — an' aid the diffusion of wealth. I dew 
wish tew hev all my boys an' gals well off, an' I 'spect I haveu't 
done all I ort tew tew make 'em so ; but I guess this'll help quite 
oonsid'ble. Ef you take an' make the folks that do the work, 
the owners of the machinery an' capital, you won't hev no fuss 
between laborer an' capitalist, fer they'll both be the same 
identical feller. 

" There's another big reason convinces me more an' more that 
I ort tew take holt of the railroads, an' in fact every other gre't 
big monopoly. It's putty clear the legislatur hadn't no right 
ever to grant a franchise of any kind to a private pusson or 
company. A franchise involves the power of makin' the peepul 
pay more than the reas'n'ble value of w'at the franchiser gives 
'em — that's w'y everybody is so dumbed anxious tew git a 
monopoly or sum sort of franchise; an' the excess the peepul 
pay is jest no more nor less than a tax put on 'em by the fran- 
chiser for his own private pupposes an' benefit. 

" Well, neow, the legislatur hain't no right tew tax anybody 
fer private pupposes — that's settled; all the judges agree to 
that, even the s'preme court. Congriss can't do it, nor any state 
legislatur, because it's a violation of the inherent principles of 
free government, an' w'at the legislatur hain't no right tew do 
because it's onjust, it can't give nobody else a right tew do. It 
can't give a power or authority it hain't got itself, namely, power 
tew tax fer private pupposes ; an' therefore It hain't got no right 
tew give anybody a franchise. 

"The truth on it is that a franchise or any monopoly in 
private hands involves taxation without representation. The 
peepul that pay big prices fer coal hain't no representation in the 
coal combine that makes the big prices ; but they've got tew hev 
coal and got tew pay the price, an' therefore it's a tax ; an* it 
don't make no difference that the payment's compelled by neces- 
sity 'stid o' the sheriff. I stopped taxation 'thout representa- 
tion in '76, an' I'm goin' tew stop it now; an' I'm goin' tew begin 
with the railroads an' telegraft an' express." 
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A REVIEW OF THE CHICA GO STRIKE OF '94. 

BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 



I. 

In the winter of 1773, in this country, there was an iniquitous 
conspiracy against the security and stability of commerce — a 
villainous and illegal boycott of some of England's most valuable 
mercantile and marine interests. A lot of hot-headed and ir- 
responsible demagogues constituted themselves the leaders of the 
mob, and organized the lower classes of society into leagues and 
associations, "Sons of Liberty," and other ridiculous insurrec- 
tionary and threatening secret societies. The equable relations 
of society were paralyzed ; commerce was heedlessly obstructed 
and imperilled; and these low-lived outlaws of society succeeded 
in plunging the whole country into a state of political agitation 
and social excitement. 

And for what? For what cause was the jacred buying and 
s^lling^co mmunity of interest which binds society together fo r 

thajJi3dpejpj gpo"8e8 Q^ gaonnmy pi? t into jqp pardy" hringring Hia. 

comfort and denial and anxiety into hundreds of thousands of 
homes? For a principle. A principle! What had these brazen- 
lunged scoundrels to do with a principle? Did they not know 
who owned them? Was not the law writ large and plain enough ? 
Of course it was ; and there was not a shadow of justificatoin for 
this villainous attempt to subvert the law of the realm. The 
common folk should work and work and starve, and trust the 
good God and leave principles alone. Principles are the amuse- 
ments of their masters in their philosophic moods. Why, for a 
time legal business could not be tranquilly conducted, and the 
hardships borne by the unfortunate non -participants in this in- 
famous and widespread boycott and disaffection can be imagined 
when it is stated that not even a marriage license could be legally 
issued ! Even the multiplication of loyal citizens and industrial 
and military recruits was interfered with. • 

The governors had their hands more than full, and called up- 
on the central government for moral support, which was furnished 
in the usual form — guns and bayonets. The traitors were then 
vigorously sought out by the militia and arrested when discovered, 
but, for the most part, they succeeded in evading the heavy hand 
of the outraged majesty of the law, and continued their vile 
machinations for the destruction of the equilibrium of society. 

w 
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This vile conspiracy thrived upon opposition, and finally cul- 
minated, as such lawless agitations frequently do, in a wanton 
trespass of a state injunction, backed up by the moral force of 
King George's redcoats. This culminating overt act was the 
reprehensible destruction of good legal British tea in Boston 
harbor. The consignees of the tea were obliged to suffer with 
the would-be married men and maidens at the hands of these in- 
cendiary ruffians. The law was treated with contempt, and from 
that moment the leaders of the mob forfeited any hesitating sym- 
pathy they might have had from wavering respectable people, 
coming under the influence of their enthusiasm and the fascina- 
tion of the appeal to their honor and manhood, their sense of 
justice and self respect. When the sacred rights of property 
were invaded the u moral principles " of this horde of ruffians 
were unmasked. 

I am horribly shocked to notice that to-day, that outrage upon 
property is not only condoned by men of all shades of opinion, 
by grave historians and sober authorities on law, but with a 
seeming depravity or obliquity of moral vision, which staggers 
the understanding of even the most cynical, it is gloried in. 
That grievous and wanton atrocity, in contravention of all our 
most sacred conceptions of the sanctity and immunity of prop- 
erty, committed in a moment of anarchical excitement and 
bravado, is nowadays, even after the passage of time has allowed 
for the restoration of cooler and better judgment, openly sus- 
tained and boasted of by the descendants of that lawless crew 
and their sympathizers — men whose social position and in- 
fluence, cast for the stability of the established order of things, 
would seem to warrant our expecting a sort of vicarious repent- 
ance from them. But they boast of ancestors whose ignominy 
should lead them to bury their names deep down in oblivion 
beyond all possibility of haunting resurrection at the hands of 
spiteful genealogists. 

Those infamous, anarchistic, frowsy rapscallions of 1773 and 
their disreputable self-elected leaders, mere wide demagogic 
mouths, full of cant and hypocrisy and iniquity, outraged decent 
popular sentiment in every conceivable manner — as you can 
see by turning to the files of the respectable newspapers of the 
time. .But in spite of the outlawry in which their blustering ex- 
cess of license of speech put them, they persisted in holding their 
vulgar secret meetings and public meetings, and in God's name 
profaned the sacred names of liberty and freedom, asserting the 
supremacy of moral rights over legal enactments — the holies of 
the respectable mind — until the limit of administrative patience 
was reached. 
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The a best elements " in society in 1773-76 were naturally and 
reasonably indignant at such villainous profanation, at the des- 
perate hardihood of intemperate language, demanding comprom- 
ises and repeals of "infamous" legislation And judicial decrees, 
and they were not slow to invoke a power more potent than that 
of any other in the civilized world at that time — the power of 
the British arms. 

But the rag-tag and bob-tail continued to croak their objec- 
tionable nonsense, and society continued to shudder to see such 
hideously vulgar handling of sacred themes and of questions re- 
lating to legislation and jurisprudence muddled up with " moral 
principles" by mere pot-house demagogues and low-born agita- 
tors, men worthy only of immediate hanging for disrespect for 
the awful majesty of mighty King George's laws. Moral princi- 
ples and law belong to different categories. The Church is the^l 
domain of moral principles, and the poor should leave such things/ 
to their teachers for exposition on the Sabbath. The wild rav^ 
ings and travesties of parliamentary procedure and wickedly 
subversive resolutions of that vile tatterdemalion mob of misera- 
ble empty-pockets, the lowest elements in society, were by no 
means allowed to pass without proper and fitting condemnation ; 
the bankers and money lenders and the lawyers and merchants 
were loyal to the law ; but there was apparently immoral force 
enough behind the scum to enable them to persist. The properly 
constituted authorities did* not temporize or palter with such 
anarchistic elements, outside the pale of " respectable " society, 
lacking in respect for statutory enactments upon which the very 
stability of trade and transportation of commerce depended under 
the law, but military murders were resisted with violence, and — 
was God in His heaven ? — sometimes successfully. 

But could not the law have been repealed? Those rascals 
hinted at such infamy, and the law dealt with the vile traitors as 
they deserved. The law was duly enforced, and the blood of 
some of the ruffianly outlaws dyed the streets of Boston. The 
place where those anarchistic, irresponsible creatures fell in their 
tracks when the guardians of law and order vindicated the out- 
raged dignity and authority of the state and of King George with 
ball and bayonet, is still pointed out in State Street, and a tablet 
has been put up near the spot by the Boston Historical Society in 
commemoration of this glorious vindication of the law. This 
event is called in our histories "the Boston Massacre," a designa- 
tion which has doubtless arisen from the blithe love of our people 
for amiable irony and quips about even the sober matters of life 
and death, justice and eternal truth, which we can see evidenced 
in the genially ignorant clowning condescension of the editorial 
pages of our newspapers every morning. Even historical socie- 
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ties in America cannot commemorate the holy vindication of the 
law without what would probably appear to some other more 
melancholy and bilious races, a superfluous and bitter jest at the 
expense of the poof, misguided wretches who expiated their 
crimes with their lives. 

That boycott of 1773 ended in final victory for that fantastic 
horde of ragamuffins and lawless, misguided riff-raff, and the 
majesty and dignity of both parliamentary enactments and ju-: 
dicial decrees were set aside and spat upon. That is sometimes 
the awful ending of these stubborn agitations by dastardly mob 
rulers and miscreants who raise a tempest for such unreal ab- 
stractions as moral freedom of action and liberty of speech. 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, John Hancock, Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine and the rest of the ungodly wretches who inflamed the 
popular mind, should have decorated lamp posts — had the 
dignity of the law not been unfortunately overwhelmed by 
anarchy.* 

By the irony of fate, which as often prospers villany as virtue, 
these miserable traitors have actually imposed upon the weak 
sympathies of a godless posterity. But respectable, law-abiding 
people are revenged in the fame of at least one of these " auto- 
crats of misrule " — Thomas Paine, who is almost universally 
despised by all God-fearing people.for the heinous and unfor- 
givable crime of a lifetime of unswerving intellectual and moral 
integrity. Let his fate, as he swings on the gibbet of popular 
odium, in the murky atmosphere of rumor, be a warning to un- 
wise agitators, who, in a perversion of enthusiasm for the truth, 
stand ready to sacrifice their own happiness and comfort and 
prospects and serenity of life for the enlightenment and good of 
mankind. For every monument society erects to a triumphant 
warrior, it raises a hundred gibbets for moral heroes. 

II. 

In this year of our Lord, 1894, we have witnessed a moral 
boycott which was second in its proportions and in its signifi- 

* When I wrote this paper and drew, as I believed, an instructive parallel between 
the days of 1776 and our own time, I had not read Walt Whitman's note on •• The Tramp 
and Strike Questions" in the Collect of his complete works. As the article is going 
through the press I am informed by a friend at my elbow that Walt Whitman antici- 
pated in some sort my view of the real undercurrent that precipitated the Revolution. 
Upon looking up the Prose Volume of the Complete Works (David McKay, Philadel- 
phia, 1892) 1 find Whitman says:— 

44 The American Revolution of 177C was simply a great strike, successful for its 
immediate object ; but whether a real success, judged by the scale of the centuries, 
and the long-striking balance of Time, yet remains to be settled. The French Revolu- 
tion was absolutely a strike, and a very terrible and relentless one, against ages of 
bad pay, unjust division of wealth products, and the hoggish monopoly of a few, 
rolling in superfluity, against the vast bulk of the work people, living In squalor. If 
the United States, like the countries of the Old World, are also to grow vast crops of 

I)Oor, desperate, dissatisfied, nomadic, miserably-waged populations, such as we see 
ooming upon us of late years — steadily, even if slowlv, eating into them like a cancer 
of lungs or stomach— then our republican experiment, notwithstanding all its 
surface successes, is at heart an unhealthy failure/' 
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canoe only to that illegal conspiracy of morality at which we have 
just glanced. It has ended, so far as its immediate object was 
concerned, in rout and defeat. But it has taught two valuable 
lessons which may one day be learned with befitting thoroughness 
by the vast mass of us — the laboring, debt-born, wage-mortgaged 
classes. One is that, though this world is distinctly a disagreea- 
ble place on account of the crowd, we need really not devour 
each other, if we will but consent to allow our minds to get out 
of our stomachs. There is still some force in a moral crusade in 
the world ; and once labor will sink petty jealousies in solidarity, 
it has won the day. The very hint of such solidarity has made 
plutocracy arrogant with fear ; and arrogance is the white feather 
of the bully and coward. Again we have seen this vile importa- 
tion into the conflict by despicable, unrespectable people of the 
question of moral right. The law, thank God, was vindicated 
with bloodshed, and is now being further appeased with fantastic 
trials for treason and conspiracy; but it is nevertheless really 
hazardous at this stage of the game to say whether even this 
defeat may not be a wicked collusion of Providence against 
"respectable" virtue — a needed lesson in the methods to be 
used for some future great victory. 

I intend to review the moral and legal aspects of this conflict ; 
and the fact that the industrial army is at this moment routed, 
despondent, punished, defeated once again, does not make my 
consideration of the history of these few weeks at all belated, for 
this conflict was but a mere skirmish. The bayonets and repeat- 
ing rifles, the " gatling gun " .injunctions of plutocracy and the 
howling dervishes of the plutocratic press-gang have obtained 
order ; but the moral questions of this conflict will arise again, 
and will never down until either they are settled or human reason 
flickers out into night. 

The great conflict of our time is not yet at hand. We are not 
ripe for it. It takes long for the masses, in pawn to their stom- 
achs and their passions, to learn that the same hunger which is 
their taskmaster can be the terror of their oppressors. But the 
gospel of hope is spreading. The flash that leaped for a moment 
out of the black memories, not merely of years, but of ages, in 
Chicago a few weeks ago, is but a spark off that great human 
wheel of force which keeps the social world revolving. It is 
already rumbling round again in its bitter darkness ; but it may 
yet learn the reason why its ceaseless activity only grinds itself 
lower and lower in the mire of physical and moral misery, while 
others ride the wheel and see God's sun and laugh ! 

I have referred to the famous boycott and agitation of 1773- 
1776 because the parallel between these two agitations in their 
inception will be immediately remarked by the candid reader 
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when I put before him the analogy of the most salient circum- 
stances. 

That iniquitous boycott and uprising of 1773 was a claim that 
the producers of wealth in this country should be permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor without being compelled to deduct 
tithes from them to support a government and revenue in another 
country, and without any voice in the consideration of the fixing 
of these taxes. The government held that these people worked 
and got wealth from the soil and the forest to be despoiled. The 
damnable iniquity of the agitation against this legal view of their 
existence and energies is evident when it is announced that the 
law allowed these "irresponsible" and would-be dictators no 
right to protest. They were criminals when they claimed moral 
rights ; and in this view all the solemnity of the apostolic succes- 
sion of the Established Church concurred. The law defined their 
moral rights to the government, and that should have been suffi- 
cient. The Church in the name of its lowly Anarchist execrated 
and banned them. 

The position of those riotous demagogues of 1773 was, in fact, 
reducible to an altogether preposterous claim — a mere untangi- 
ble, untenable claim; they had nothing more than that to stand 
upon. This claim under the existing government was notoriously 
unconstitutional, for the principle of manhood suffrage was then 
an unheard-of thing in His Majesty's Parliament at Westminster. 
Great legislative geniuses then bought their seats in the House 
of Commons and secured such legislation as was good for the 
gentry. It was the bounden duty of all good loyal subjects to 
support the British government and ask no questions. That was 
what God sent them into the world for. They were a divine 
dispensation to the lawyers and law makers and good livers. To 
admit low-born Colonial nondescripts as representatives to Parlia- 
ment to arbitrate and define the duties of the people to the state 
and the duties of the state to the people, was obviously prepos- 
terous. George the Third got out an " omnibus injunction." 

As to claims, the rabble had no claims ! It was presumption 
for demagogues to talk of claims. They had no right whatever 
under the existing laws and statutory enactments of the govern- / 
ment, under which they lived, to make any claim for representa- ' 
tion in the government or to dare to cause commotion about 
morality ; and the principle which is held to-day was held then, 
that the law was a divine, unimpugnable institution which must 
not be questioned, but merely implicitly obeyed, moral or im- 
moral. Order at any cost ; the law before all absurd claims of 
"reason." 

In the strike of 1894, for the moral rights of labor, the men 
claim that in the consideration of the distribution of their joint 
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product, they shall be consulted. This is what the strike really 
means in terms of economy. They claim this upon the obvious 
teaching of the moral law, deduced from the implacable law of 
Nature, that every man who would live must produce the means 
of life. They demand that as producers of wealth they shall 
possess some degree of rational control over the distribution of 
that wealth, or, under the existing social system, shall at least be 
recognized as rational factors to be considered in its proportionate 
distribution. 

This is the iniquitous and preposterous claim of the laboring 
classes in this conflict between capital and labor. It impugns the 
divinity of those assumptions of orthodox political economy 
which have perverted the whole spirit of jurisprudence and legis- 
lation. It asks for the examination of these assumptions. It 
asks if these assumptions are based upon the unescapable laws 
of Nature, and if not, why not ? It demands that the law of the 
land shall not be perverted from its intention of a truce between 
all possible conflicting individual rights into the championing of 
certain conspiracies of thieves and debauchers of the public weal. 
It asks now for the preservation under the law of individual 
rights, won and guaranteed to posterity by the agitations of the 
great political miscreants of our race. This may be the prelude 
to a demand for the sweeping of rogues out of high places and the 
reinstatement of the principles of democracy in the law. It asks 
for common sense and arbitration, if any interference by the state 
is proposed at all, as the recognition of its moral right to be met 
on terms of equality by mere capitalists ; and it demands most 
emphatically that the state shall not join the capitalists in any 
denial of any right which may be conceded by the applicaton of 
moral force. Any such conjunction of the government and the 
capitalists is conspiracy against the common weal. If it ever 
gets wisdom, labor will be firmer in its demands and less apolo- 
getic. It will win the world for humanity before it allows trade 
to be considered. The social and political progress of the race is 
more than the sanctity of even stock exchange gambling. 

There is this slight difference, too, between the position of 
these men and the position of the men of '73. Under this gov- 
ernment, at the end of the nineteenth century, these men have a 
legal, statutory right under the constitution, as well as a moral 
right, to ask such " impertinent " questions. They are " free " 
men before the law, with equal rights — and equal rights to the 
protection of the law; and as corporations have acquired some- 
how an unquestioned power to act as though they owned a presi- 
dent and attorney general, a judiciary and a senate, the people 
have a legal right to call upon the government to at least leave 
them alone in a propaganda of quit work and starve. This right 
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has been denied, however. It has been declared " treason " and 

" conspiracy " for labor le aders TO Ask labor unions to meet_juid 
vote ^ii etn e r tn &yL3Dll ^iTr"woTk~t»p not . - i-TranTTo know^inde r 
wha t_ statuto r y^ pro vis ion or judicial decisio n such a ttempts to 

The law, too, is asserted, by nearly all the greatest philosophic 
writers upon law, to be fundamentally based upon the instincts 
and intuitions of Nature's laws common to all men, and the com- 
mon morality of individual rights which has been deduced there- 
from.* Therefore t hese men have a moral right to question th e 
l aw itself , when it is suspected or known that it Das been diverted 
■from its original purpose as the arbitrament of interests and 
rights, and become the engine of a clique of social brigands who 
have corrupted those administrators who are supposed to derive 
all their powers from the investiture of the rights of the whole 
people. This has indubitably been done by the corporations of 
this country. The money power is openly, ajidacj pjialy aDi| ar- 
rogantly the government. The players we see at Washington j^ -e 
its creatures . 

The unconstitutionality of the officers of the government as- 
suming extraneous authority outside of that vested in the govern- 
ment and limited by society, assuming extrinsic powers and in- 
vading states, is at once apparent, after this consideration of the 
claims of every individual member of society upon the govern- 
ment. President Cleveland, by forcing troops into states without 
any demand from and against the will of the governors of the 
states, violated the spirit if not the letter of the constitution. He 
out-Hamilton ed Hamilton. If this aggressive federal power had 

*The law, as described by Lord Mansfield, is nothing else than reason modified by 
custom and authority. The Roman law was divided into the civil or peculiar state law 
and the common or natural law, jus naturale, the law which natural reason established 
among all men and which is observed by all peoples. Aristotle made the same distinc- 
tion, basing the common law on the dictates of Nature. The distinction corresponds to 
the distinction made in modern American and English law between the principles and 
rules of law. In every system the natural law constitutes the principal part, although 
in recent years the tendency in America has been to limit and pinch the domain of 
rights under the common law by giving undue weight to the positive historical 
theories of law, which are inelastic and unscientific, stationary instead of progressive. 
Nature and logic are, however, the life of the law. The development of law, and there- 
fore of political and social and moral progress, consists in the eradication from the 
law of its purely historical element and the substitution of rational principles; and to 
prevent our logic starting from false premises we must keep close to Nature. The right 
to protest in equity against galling and unjust laws is the fundamental right of free 
citizens, and the very source of free institutions. The more natural law is embodied 
in the Law the more scientific and equitable the latter must necessarily become. As a 
matter of fact, the conception of law practically dominant to-day, and obviously shap- 
ing social events in this republic, is derived from the positive and arbitrary definitions 
of Blackstone, Austin and others of the historical school, who omitted the predominat- 
ing element of natural law and stated that the law is a mere expression of the will of the 
state, or consists altogether of laws or statutes. But this is contrary to common ob- 
servation of the common and general consciousness of right and wrong. It is contrary 
to the conception of natural liberty, partially conceded by Blackstone, expanded by 
"Hobbes and other writers, and scientifically declared and analyzed by Herbert Spencer. 
It is entirely unscientific, for it does not respond to the expanding needs of a civilized 
society. For a clear and popular exposition of the whole subject of natural rights 
and law, the reader should turn to George A. Smith's " The Law of Private Right, to 
which the present writer is cheerfully indebted. 
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been inserted in the constitution and maintained, there would 
probably be no United States to-day but only a loose con- 
federation. Home rule is the essential nature and principle 
of this union of states. 

In 1773 the people were conceived to exist for the govern- 
ment. In 1894 the government is, I believe, generally con- 
ceived to exist for the people. This is, however, a demonstrable 
error, as far as practice goes. The old system deprived the 
masses of individual rights ; although, as Hume points out, every 
government, autocratic, military, despotic or democratic, exists 
only upon opinion. Let opinion change, even if it be but a 
craven acquiescence, and the most brutal despotism is dissipated 
like a bad dream. The theory of the present system deprive s 
t he gover n ment, as much as it is humanly possible, of power . to 
override the mass ot individual rights. The practice, as w e 
kuuw, Is dnierent. It is natural there should be some measure 
of error and perversion in all attempts at self-government; but 
at present we are complacently witnessing the establishment 
of precedents that threaten to swamp the theory completely. 

The law is supposed to be based upon these individual rights, 
limited in individual conduct only for the good of society as a 
whole, with a due admixture of scientific necessity, derived from 
philosophy and experience, and some historic custom. The con- 
ceptions of the historical and the philosophical jurists are more 
or less reconciled in the received body of law of a constitutionally 
governed society, but the historic and positive school has ousted 
the philosophic school in practice. But nevertheless the histori- 
cal school has its limitations, especially in the domain of initia- 
tion, and the fact that President Cleveland and his henchmen 
d are to invade states with military powers and arrest men for " 
opi nions^ as though the government in this country were j n j 
a utocratic power invested py some other force than the aggre- 
gate of the people's rights and opinions, shows that the who le 
p urpose of this democratic government has been wantonly per -1 
verted . He has outraged the conceptions of the State, both of* 
the philosophical and historical jurists, for he has impugned the 
rights of states as well as individuals, and rushed blindly into an 
interpretation of the functions of his office without any precedent. 

There is another point of resemblance between the position of 
the men of 1773 and those of 1894. Those detestable varlets of 
'73 conceived the moral rights of human beings to be superior to 
the holy fiats about British tea. And t he men of 1894 conceiv e 
t he moral right of every wealth producer in the community to 
b e superior to that accumulated superfluity of wealth which they 

h ave produced. b\\ \ gEIcE hng ^rir.hod thP fpw } whnj aa capita L 

ists , have purchased legislat ion and t\±e courts for the opp ression 
of their crea tors] 
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Economi cs should be the science of the distribution of wealth 
among the wealth producers. It has W.nnjfi f,frft nftiA^A nf 
robbing the wealth producers of theirwealth . A bastard "sci- 
ence Jl of economics has poisoned and perverted the conceptions 
of law, upon which the stability of a democratic form of govern- 
ment must depend ; and there is to-day no question in the mind 
of any man who is awake but that in any conflict bet ween co r- 
porate c apital ftM labor, + ha milliaaatf555gE5 Ewe p n H pM'tiV nl 
and judicial ambition liberally for services will be as faithfu lly 
gpryftd ^F H tiring gg month oi June, 18 94:. -_^~ — — 

imm TEe government is always ready with omnibus injunctions and 
gatling gun 8 to sweep away any ridiculous democratic and moral 
protests against the programme of corporate capital. Our President 
and Attorney General may be great judicial characters, and so may 
be the corporation attorneys and railroad lawyers who are constantly 
aspiring to the judiciary ; but they are either irreclaimably venal 
or criminally vain and imbecilic, for this democracy has been 
allowed to pass into the hands of that conscienceless plutocratic 
power which will surely wreck it, as a similar power wrecked 
Rome, unless the moral forces of this country, if there* are any 
left, awake and sweep such insensate conspiracies of greed into 
the limbo of oblivion. 

To-day is merely the day of precedents; we have time to 
rouse ourselves and act, and if it is possible, as pray God it may 
be, to avert a settling of accounts in blood. 

in. 

I originally cast this review in the form of a letter to one of 
our great daily newspapers. But all the great dailies were so 
irrevocably committed to the cause of high moral thinking, that 
my little jests were severely disapproved of as too flippant for 
the occasion, and my paper was rejected. I have now expanded 
it into a review of the rights and principles involved in the 
strike, and the fantastic recognition which has been accorded 
them by the picturesque freebooters who have usurped the func- 
tions of the federal jurisdiction* in this democracy. I hope the 
flippancy of my style will not debar the average reader from 
carefully weighing the grave considerations involved in this 
particular phase of a gigantic question — the social question — for 
Europe as well as America, of the twentieth century. 

We are making history very fast in America to-day, and we 
have a President and an Attorney General who are most indus- 
triously establishing precedents, which will doubtless prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the plutocratic inquisition which our 
miserable posterity will probably enjoy in the next century. 
But, of course, as good and loyal democrats, we owe nothing to 
posterity. 
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One of the things which impressed me most as I followed the 
reports of the progress of the Chicago strike, from day to day, 
and talked about it in different circles, was the appalling lack 
of comprehension of the facts and the issues involved in the case, 
in the minds of all classes — I might say particularly among the 
so-called educated and professional classes. Of course this 
was in a measure due to the condescending propaganda of ig- 
norance so industriously preached by the newspapers from day 
to day, and to the unscrupulous fashion in which they sought to 
array the laborers against their own class by the cheap cry of 
" patriotism " and the most fantastic lies and most currish and 
cowardly misrepresentation. 

To make no vague statements, let me review in their order the 
main events of the strike, now a matter of history, since its in- 
ception in the town of Pullman to the arrest of the labor leaders 
on a charge of " conspiracy." In the course of our review we will 
notice certain of the most wanton and disgusting lying misrepre- 
sentations made by the capitalistic press of the country, and also 
try to separate from the piled up distracting mass of reports of 
infractions by violence and arson of certain permanent statutory 
provisions (state civil and criminal laws) the real social principles 
involved in this struggle between organized capital and organized 
labor. The newspapers have emphasized the destruction of 
property by idle and desperate men, many of them not labor 
union men or strikers at all, and slurred over the principles in- 
volved in this struggle. I shall reverse this programme. There 
is nothing at all gratuitous or superfluous in this proceeding. 
The newspaper reports and editorial comments (with one or two 
notable and honorable exceptions), the injunctions of the federal 
courts and the proclamations of President Cleveland, all show 
that those who understand the essential principles of a modern 
democratic government, which make well marked distinctions be- 
tween the offices of the state and federal governments, and limit 
the powers of every executive to hedge about the liberties of the 
individual subject, are not so many as one might suppose from 
the continual patriotic screaming about the intoxicating benefits 
of democracy; which indeed seems to have led many to believe 
that there is absolutely no necessity for the operation of cosmic 
law and social evolution to continue in the United States. 

Allow me to begin at the beginning. A certain individual, 
George M. Pullman, who is president of a great car manufactur- 
ing corporation at Pullman, in or near Chicago, cuts down the 
wages of his employees. The wages have been falling for some 
time, and this new cut is evidently felt by the men to be especially 
grievous. There are other aggravating circumstances in the case. 
The employer of the men is also their landlord and their creditor 
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for gas, water, etc. — all the necessaries of life. The rents and 
gas and water rates are higher than those of the adjacent muni- 
cipality of Chicago, and a declining scale of wages makes the pre- 
miums on gas, etc., burdensome. It is notable that this town of 
Pullman is a town of tenants and not freeholders. 

A committee of the employees waited upon Pullman and asked 
that the reduction in wages be not carried into effect. The presi- 
dent of the company, in refusing to comply, said that the com- 
pany could not pay more since it was not making a profit on the 
manufacture of its cars. So far, so good. I may have my doubts 
whether in that case the company could not have found it feasi- 
ble to reduce its charges for rent, etc., in consonance with the 
general decline of incomes, but such questions do not enter into 
this consideration, and I have no comment to make upon the 
attitude of the Pullman company in this matter, since Pullman 
but takes advantage of the possibilities of usury in wage paying 
which is the glory of our existing system of industrial economics. 

If we extended the compass of this review we might discuss 
the absolute justice or even the relative justice of that immense 
reserve fund and those large dividends just paid, created out of 
the labor of the Hhole Pullman community in previous years of 
undenied prosperity, remaining wholly in the hands of Pullman 
and his associates and directors ; but there are many generations 
of misery between us and ethical economics, and so we will not 
leave the bare historical record. 

The men who served on the committee representing their 
fellow employees were then individually dismissed from the ser- 
vice of the Pullman Company, an intimation that the employees 
were not to look for relief through organization, and that a 
natural desire on the part of the men to be recognized as factors 
in the prosperity, the fortunes and prospects of the community 
was deemed an unpardonable impertinence. This attitude, as a 
matter of fact, is in contradiction to the theories of the only 
economists of to-day who demand any sober consideration. 
They are not very ethical, but they are being cowed into a more 
scientific attitude. But we will pass on. 

Then the whole body of employees struck. Up to this point 
we must be content with a bare historical skeleton. Pullman, 
under our competitive social system, had a right to offer his 
workmen any wages he chose. According to the theory of indi- 
vidual-social rights, deduced and intuitive among all peoples 
from the physical law of Nature, upon which, though beginning 
in a maze of assumptions, our system of economics pretends to 
maintain some balance between capital and labor, and upon 
which our system of government is supposedly based, or is 
claimed to be in some sort of human relation to, Pullman is in- 
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vested with no such right ; he is only invested with the artificial 
power created by an invasion of individual rights. The right of 
law is permanently more inherent in human society than law. 
However, we will keep to the reasoning strictly used in the prac- 
tical working of our system. He could not buy men in an open 
slave market, but he could own them by controlling their wages, 
rent, prices, etc. ; and yet even this view conflicts with the theo- 
ries of the individualistic competitive economic writers. Accord- 
ing to their theories of industrialism Pullman had no such abso- 
lute right, because it spoils the operation of their theory of the 
free flux of labor, and because our orthodox economists have 
been forced by the accumulation of spientific data, creating new 
ideas of moral obligations, confirming and based upon physical 
needs, to surrender some of their most fiendish doctrines and to 
hedge on utilitarian grounds, although they stubbornly refuse to 
recognize the moral element "in all human relationships. They 
deny any relation to morality, and then appeal to men's honor to 
recognize debts and contracts — an amazingly paradoxical position. 

However, as I have said, I wish to deal simply with the 
practiced and legal side of this question. I would not incur even 
the danger of being charged with the " sentimentalism " that 
could be preferred against the individualist economic writers. 
Pullman could offer to pay his men one dollar a year, and charge 
interest on unpaid rent, food, water, etc., and be within his legal 
right. That is the scope of individual contract recognized by 
formal law. That is the competitive social system. It gives a 
man who has acquired enough capital the right to obtain a vested 
interest in men's labor and bodies. It is to be noted, too, that he 
could not gain this power in any state where of all rights in rem 
that of self- possession or ownership of property in self was not 
the most fundamental right of property. A man cannot sell him- 
self, though many nowadays would be glad to do so, but he can 
mortgage himself and pay heavy interest for mere existence. 
Do not let us be so childish as to expect that men will not exer- 
cise the privilege of owning men without responsibility so long 
as they are protected by our sacred laws and by highly civilized 
social opinion. 

If the majority of us find such laws are crushing us into a 
nightmare worse than serfdom and making life a curse and a 
burden, let us unite to sweep away the system by enacting new 
laws, if we can find men who will not sell us out to the money 
power before their legislative chairs are thoroughly warm. I 
doubt if that is possible. Let us also devise means to guard 
against the encroachments of a corrupt judiciary, more to be 
feared, because less fearful, than corrupt legislators. Laws are 
made by men for men, and not men for laws. Indeed, as we 
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have seen, laws arise out of the moral conceptions common to all 
men. They are therefore a convenience, a compromise of reason, 
and in no sense supra-social or divine, as the average law-abiding 
American seems to think. If we are content with the pawn 
system of social and economic peace, let us not say one word 
against the men who avail themselves of its worse than cannibal- 
istic privileges. If we are not content, let us attack only the 
system, using the baser sort of men and their methods merely as 
abstract illustrations. In a world of contemptible rascals it is 
surely invidious to single out any one particular man, who may 
be a knave unwittingly, for mere distraction. 

Society grants such men as Pullman immense privileges. But 
there is one condition which President Cleveland and his crew 
have overlooked ; that is, society at large can abrogate or limit 
these privileges when their use or abuse threatens the peace and 
comfort and security and stability of society. It is the duty of 
governments, as the expression of the aggregate will for the 
aggregate protection and peace and precaution of the people, to 
be ready to consider impartially any disturbance or individual 
sway of power that threatens the social equilibrium of the whole 
mass. 

Up to this point, Pullman is quite justified, legally, in starving 
his employees, if he considered it to their moral benefit and the 
glory of God, because his position was upheld by social opinion 
as well as by the law. This law is, however, a perversion of the 
natural and moral law which should inhere in it. When, there- 
fore, social opinion changes, as it may when Nature's laws pinch 
men's morals long enough, it is time for a reconsideration and 
examination of tne law. The laws cannot be safely unmalleable 
formulas, extrinsic to the physical needs of society. That is, 
however, the historic and ruling idea. It is an idea which is 
scientifically untenable, although it is certainly widespread among 
the legal classes of this democracy. 

The employees in striking, in accepting the risk of starvation 
and more poignant misery than they enjoyed under philanthropic 
guardianship, were also within their rights. They withdrew the 
only capital they possessed in the hope that their claims would 
in consequence be reconsidered. They were not so reconsidered. 
It was then a question whether the men could starve as long as 
Pullman could lose money. I do not know the pangs of declin- 
ing interest, but I venture the opinion that they are outweighed 
by those of hunger. These workmen, however, have a vested 
interest through their work in the town of Pullman, an interest 
to be estimated by the duration of their term of service. 

Moreover, Nature, after a certain siege of misery, has certain 
inalienable rights which she presses regardless of historic or 
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merely logical social laws or society. These can only be assuaged 
by a square meal — or death. Nature's is the sterner logic, and 
hers are the prior claims. Every man, after Nature has taken the 
trouble to create him, has a right to life ; and that right does not 
depend upon the will of any man, or society. Society can forfeit 
life, but it has never yet demonstrated its inalienable right to do 
so. A man derives his right to life prior to his entry into society 

— at the very moment of his conception. That right includes a 
right to the possession of his body, his mind and his faculties. It 
is here that society, which may suffer from this menace of Nature, 
must reassert its latent and dominant, its supreme claims, derived 
from the same Nature, the law of self preservation, over the acts 
of both corporations, like the Pullman Company, and their em- 
ployees. This physical tyranny of Nature is the basis of all gov- 
ernment ; it cannot be disregarded by any government ; it is the 
social attraction and the social equilibrium. 

Thus we see that even when we leave ethics in the background 

— since they are poor draggle-tailed considerations which we are 
all either ashamed of or afraid of acknowledging for fear of 
incurring the contempt of the good practical opinion of our 
Christian society — we must recognize and consider the immuta- 
ble and merciless physical laws, and these at once establish the 
superior and predominant claims of society upon the utilitarian 
and legal basis, that they are the practical equivalent of the indi- 
vidual surrender, for individual and mutual convenience, of cer- 
tain individual rights of self -protection. No government is 
anything more than the explicit or implicit surrender of these 
individual rights of self -protection and preservation. They are 
only inherent in the State as an aggregate investment of all the 
individuals in a community, and not as a power unaccountable 
to the mass of individuals composing the governed.* 

In other words, in surrendering certain of their rights to a 
social convention called the State, for mutual protection, men do 
not, or rather cannot, surrender their natural rights and necessi- 
ties or abolish by statute the inexorable laws of Nature herself, 

* In case this may be considered Id this democracy of ideas a wicked and subversive 
original view, it having already been condemned by the prevailing views of the press 
throughout the progress of the Chicago strike, let me disavow any independent ratio- 
cination in this particular. It is the wickedly subversive idea of many of the greatest 
legal authorities who never enjoyed the broadening benefits of this democracy and its 
journalistic and judicial wisdom. 

" It is evident that men form a political society, and submit to laws solely for their 
own advantage and safety. The sovereign authority is then established only for the 
common good of all the citizens." — Vattel. 

" Laws Dind us for no other cause than they are received by the judgment of the 
people. Laws are abrogated not only by the vote of the legislature but also with the 
tacit consent of all by desuetude." — Blackstone. 

•* There is always a reason against every coercive law — a reason which, in default of 
any opposing reason, will always be sufficient in itself ; and that reason is that such a 
law is an attack upon liberty." — Bentham. 

" It is on opinion only that government is founded." — Hume. 

Mr. Cleveland and his Attorney General believe, as Hobbes believed, that the function 
of government is to create " a mortal God on earth " ; but this is opposed to the modern 
as weU as the ancient conceptions of the legislative and judicial functions. 
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upon which all laws not essentially fictitious and temporary must 
be based. As the greatest jurists admit, custom may become law, 
but no law can be established till it become custom. Contrary to 
the spirit of the judiciary in this day in this country, the law 
embodies a significance of rights; and, of course, in a democracy, 
of unalterably equal rights. When the judiciary proclaims an ex 
parte interpretation of legality instead of the common rights in 
any case, liberty is dead. The greatest philosophic writers on 
law concur in affirming the origin of the law in its widest sense 
to be custom and the instincts common to all men arising out of 
the inflexible laws of Nature, so that this is not only a perfectly 
legal convention, but is scientifically accurate also ; and science 
and the law, since the latter cut adrift from Nature to build on 
Austin's logic, are conspicuously seldom in harmony nowadays — 
though their real relationship can never be permanently de- 
stroyed so long as law and Nature persist. And the latter shows 
no sign of being exorcised by law. Here is Coke saying : " The 
principles of natural right are perfect and immutable, but the 
condition of human law is ever changing, and there is nothing in 
it which can stand forever." 

After centuries of servitude, the masses of laboring men have 
discovered that as nations and societies and corporations act as 
an individual to protect and further a vast multitude of indi- 
vidual interests, so they also must act corporately as an individual 
instead of as individuals if they wish to obtain any consideration 
at the hands of corporate capital, or of social or political bodies, 
under our present economic and political system. Labor did not 
originate this idea. It has been the practice of nations from the 
dawn of history ; and the tie of empty bellies is obviously as 
potent as that created by a geographical expression. In com- 
mercial society it has simply adapted to its own needs the system 
of ancient guilds which existed in European countries for cen- 
turies and still exists in England. Some claim that these leagues 
for mutual protection originated in the building of Solomon's 
temple. This is the Freemason idea. As I am not a Freemason 
I do not wish to assert any definite point in antiquity. But these 
guilds doubtless were copied from the more remote tribal and 
military affiliations of defence, and so trades-unionism and labor 
organizations are as legitimate as any other social institution, 
and in one analogous form or another, as ancient as the earliest 
diversified forms of commercialized society. 

Even if that did not dispose of certain outrageously impudent 
statements and other more discreet and malicious innuendoes 
made by the railroad magnates and the newspapers, and embodied in 
the injunctions of the federal courts under the instructions of the 
Attorney General and the President of the United States, to the 
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effect that organizations of labor were conspiracies and illegal, 
we need not go behind the Declaration of Independence and the 
constitution of the United States. There is not a clause in any 
statute of this country which can even legally, much less morally, 
restrain laborers from combining to obtain by the exercise of 
persuasion or moral force the highest price possible for their 
labor, or to stop working in any and every employment whenever 
and wherever they choose, individually or by mutual agreement, 
or from persuading, by promises or arguments, others to quit any 
and every employment. There is nothing more to restrain them 
from combining for the social purposes of raising their wages, etc., 
than to restrain them from combining for political purposes, so 
long as they propose to use only constitutional means for carry- 
ing out their ideas. If there were any such constitutional provi- 
sion, any organized opposition to government would be an illegal 
and treasonable conspiracy. 

There are, of course, and must necessarily be, laws for the 
protection of society against violence and destruction of life or 
things by any person or persons. I make this distinction of life 
and things, instead of the usual distinction of life and property, 
because, although our marvellously wise Attorney General and 
judiciary do not realize the fact, and many millions share their 
ignorance, life is the most essential of all property. This is the 
fundamental principle of the philosophy of rights. It is grievously 
unknown in this democracy, and in the late disturbance in Chicago 
the government showed an utter disregard for that property 
which consisted of the lives of the citizens. Let the law take its 
course when violated by any person or persons, including the 
judiciary; but no presidential nor judicial nor journalistic sophis- 
try can rehabilitate or make even legal, much less permanently 
possible and reconcilable with the law of rights, the old English 
feudal prohibition (finally and forever abrogated in 1824), which 
denied the right of workmen to combine for mutual protection 
and benefit — or, if my Tory and ecclesiastical friendsprefer it, for 
mutual moral destruction, wanton social retrogression and eternal 
damnation. To strain legality to this point is to make the law 
an invasion of society — anarchy, and that must be crushed at all 
costs. It is the right of workmen to combine and persuade, and 
so long as they wreck their temporal and eternal hopes pacifi- 
cally, we cannot interfere, whether it inconveniences us or not. 
Similar withdrawals of wheat or gold from the market for specu- 
lative purposes inconvenience society, but no man is legally bound 
to sell his wheat or loan his gold. 

It is too late in the day, really, for newspapers to treat organ- 
ized labor in the spirit of feudalism. Our newspapers howl 
enough about progress and fin de eiecle-ism, and they are truly 
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dirty and vulgar enough to support every claim to modernity 
but that of sharing in the advance of scientific, economic and 
political thinking which has taken place since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In this particular they are sorely belated, and the most 
pernicious agencies of evil and ignorance. 

As far as the strike in the town of Pullman was concerned, 
there was nothing of an extraordinary nature in its progress to 
make it of more than the ephemeral interest which attaches to 
such local and futile attempts of wage- earners to better their 
condition. And up to this point the press took very little notice 
of the strike, beyond deploring the fact that such a good man as 
Mr. Pullman should be inconvenienced by recalcitrant workmen. 

When the strike assumed a more general character, certain 
facts about the social and domestic conditions existing in the 
town of Pullman caused some of the leading journals of the 
country to degenerate into cheap rhodomontade against Pullman 
as an employer. This, of course, was manifestly beside the 
question, for in this struggle between capital and labor no such 
merely factitious element as the goodness or badness of any par- 
ticular employer should be allowed to enter. This petty treach- 
ery toward Mr. Pullman by the plutocratic press was a con- 
temptible exhibition of that small Pecksniffian moral sentiment, 
which is continually used by the organs of plutocracy to divert 
their readers from the actual principles involved in any great 
question by the importation of personal reprobation. Indeed, 
the most remarkable feature of the whole controversy about this 
strike has been the disproportion between the examination into 
the matter of legal rights under the common law and the consti- 
tution, and the moral principles of right, the basis of all law, 
involved in the whole conflict, and the tissue of disgusting slander 
and scandal which has been unscrupulously disseminated about 
both Pullman and the labor leaders. The latter, especially, have 
been attacked as dictators and revolutionaries, while, as every- 
body at all conversant with the parliamentary procedure of all 
labor unions knows, they could not make a move unauthorized by 
their unions, and simply executed the will of the members of 
these organizations. 

The strike assumed a new phase, and the comments in the press 
a new complexion, the moment it was reported that the Ameri- 
can Railway Union and affiliated labor organizations, after trying 
for six weeks to arrange a compromise or arbitration between 
Mr. Pullman and his employees, had decided to strike to support 
their fellow laborers in their contest with the Pullman Company. 
Up to this point the legality of the strike was not questioned by 
any newspaper in the country. The wisdom of the strike was 
questioned, and must be questioned, by all impartial observers of 
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our social phenomena. It was doomed, as every such isolated 
strike is doomed, to failure from the very beginning, because, 
under our competitive system, in which competition by combina- 
tions of capital is limited to workmen competing for work, in either 
good times or bad times the workmen can never get enough returns 
for their work to enable them to enjoy what our orthodox politi- 
cal economists call, with a sort of grim humor, "the reward of 
abstinence," and can never lay by sufficient in the savings banks 
to be many weeks away from the point of starvation if idle. 

It is perfectly futile and absurd for any special body of work- 
men or any one labor union to strike against the terms offered in 
any special employment, for Nature betrays her poor pawns 
through their necessities into the hands of their oppressors. The 
capitalist class, as every intelligent labor leader must have learned 
by this time, is not at all disturbed by such isolated strikes ; and 
as long as the labor unions confine their action to such isolated 
strikes we shall see little in the press about " conspiracy " or 
"treason." The legality of such strikes will not be questioned, 
because they are a foolish waste of strength of the laboring party 
and quite as ridiculous as a protest against the power of corporate 
capital and monopoly as would be the protest of an individual 
workman. 

The conspiracy of the railroads in California should be a good 
object lesson to working men as to how certain common interests 
can be best served. But such combinations as the California 
railroad conspiracy are distinctly illegal under the interstate 
commerce laws as a positive restraint of trade, because they not 
only fix a schedule of prices of transportation, but also defeat 
competition by reprisals on any merchants or producers who dare 
to seek relief in using other carriers — steam or sail boats for in- 
stance. The codperation of labor unions, on the contrary, is not 
and cannot be made illegal under any statute of the United 
States. It is not in any sense a restraint of trade ; it is simply 
a moral union, to sustain wages, the minimum at which men will 
permit control of their labor and faculties. This does not limit 
or arbitrarily fix the price of any commodity, for labor is not a 
commodity, but a productive force — a natural force. 

It is the right of every citizen of a free government to work or 
be idle as he chooses, and of course this implies the right to make 
or combine to make the terms and conditions upon which he will 
work. Workmen cannot under any circumstances force railroad 
or other companies to accept their services at the figure they ^x y 
except through such a withdrawal of labor by moral suasion as will 
empty the labor market and make concessions from capital advisa- 
ble for its own interests. This is a conflict of interests. The 
government has acted as though the railroads alone had rights. 
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Workmen can certainly refuse as a body of men, to work, and 
may vote to quit work to sustain other workmen who desire not 
to work, on certain conditions, and this action can in no sense 
whatever be declared to be illegal, even if it interferes with the 
power of companies to fulfil contracts made with the government. 
If the railroads do not desire the services of these men upon 
their terms, they can refrain, of course, from employing them, 
and it then remains for them to consider their contracts and 
resources. 

This course simply establishes the moral relation of the labor- 
ing classes to society as a whole. It is in no sense whatever a 
conspiracy against society or against individuals composing cor- 
porations of capital, for it must be conceded under the constitu- 
tion of the United States and under the principles of the English 
common law, from which we have derived our free institutions, 
that every citizen in the community has the right of self owner- 
ship, and if he can employ himself to better advantage than he 
can derive from a contract with another man, he is under no 
compulsion to work for another or for the State itself ; and the 
sequence of this right is the right to join any organization whose 
propaganda is to quit work, if he does not care to work upon the 
terms offered by men in the market, or for any or no cause which 
does not render him liable to a civil process for breach of a for- 
mal contract. Even then the only redress lies in a suit, as con- 
tract has its limitations, in which an award of damages may be a 
relief to the defendant. This is an important point upon which, 
absurdly enough, doubt has arisen. Neither the law nor society 
can enjoin a man from throwing up his employment, and per- 
suading others to do likewise, whether such action inconveniences 
society or interferes with contracts between the government and 
certain railroad corporations or not. 

In case the withdrawal of the men prevents the railroads from 
carrying the mails according to contract, then the government 
has a purely civil case for breach of contract against the rail- 
roads, and the latter must find new agencies for the fulfilment of 
their contracts with the government. There is no question of 
criminal process or conspiracy in this. If, however, any men or 
body of men harass the railroad companies by the destruction 
of their property and the invasion of their premises, then the 
railroad companies have the right to invoke the protection of the 
state to aid them in carrying out their obligations, and if this is 
not sufficient, the state can invoke the assistance of the federal 
government. If, too, the mail cars are immediately attacked, 
robbed or threatened with violence, the corporations, in the 
capacity of citizens invested with a national charge, can put the 
matter before the postal authorities. But this limits the fed- 
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eral government's action to a proclamation that the mails must 
not be tampered with, and, if tampered with, to their protection. 
But the question of violence does not affect the principle of the 
rights of either of the parties in the conflict, and the federal 
judiciary cannot constitutionally or legally under any interpreta- 
tion of law, magnify the rights of one side, and make the state 
the property of a corporation or combination of corporations, 
instead of an equitable de finer and maintain er of the rights of 
both parties to the contest. The burning of cars in Chicago does 
not change the principles of a democratic government or sud- 
denly invest it with functions which have never received the 
formal sanction of its citizens. 

For the state to declare, as it did in the injunction issued in 
the United States Court in Chicago, under instructions received 
from Attorney General Olney, that it was conspiracy to induce 
men by persuasion to quit the employment of the railroad com- 
panies, was tantamount to a declaratien that labor unions are 
illegal, for their very existence and aims depend upon the right 
to exert influence by moral suasion. They can exist upon no 
other basis, and whether their crftics think them detrimental or 
damnable matters not ; their right to exist is as unimpugnable as 
the right of a limited joint stock company for the purposes of 
trade. Such an injunction as that impinges the fundamental 
right of property in self. And, logically enough, it also declares 
that any organization that may interfere with or inconvenience 
corporations, which from their nature can enjoy only the right of 
property in rem, and not of property in self, by imposing condi- 
tions or raising the price per capita for the voluntary services of 
laborers, by creating a social instead of an individual opinion, for 
individual and mutual advantage, are conspiracies. 

This puts the law of the rights of contract upside down, for its 
essence is voluntariness on the basis of advantage to both parties 
concerned. No sane person has contested the right of capital to 
refuse to employ men at all, if the whole laboring class should 
refuse to accept their conditions. We never hear of the govern- 
mental power being invoked to compel corporations of any sort 
to continue production and distribution if they do not see any 
personal advantage in so doing, even though millions may perish 
of cold and hunger in consequence. The law cannot guarantee 
freedom of contract to capitalists and deny it to laborers, for 
before the law there are no class distinctions. This is the dis- 
tinction this injunction creates as a principle of our law. Of 
course, in refuting the possibility of such an importation into the 
principles of law, I am writing philosophically ; I am perfectly 
aware of what the practice is under the existing system of de- 
feating popular government by corruption of the judiciary by the 
appointment of beneficiaries of corporate capital. 
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This injunction, which was designated by one of the judges 
concerned, " a Gatling gun on paper," would have been more or 
less unobjectionable if the framers had been a little more canny 
in concealing the purposes of plutocracy, and with a more decent 
Jesuitry confined its scope to the condemnation and prevention of 
violence and arson. Unfortunately it has invaded the funda- 
mental principle of a free government, personal liberty or self 
ovmershipi with its implied and corollary rights, the basis of all 
political rights and the franchise itself, of coSperation by opinion 
and the securing of a social, cooperative opinion by moral 
suasion. 

An extension of the office (not the principle — that could not 
be extended ; it has touched despotism), of this same " Gatling 
gun injunction " would declare a Republican caucus in secret 
session assembled, a conspiracy against the established order of 
the Democracy, for the objects of such an association of men are 
so to use moral suasion as to induce a great body of men to act 
in concert for the attainment of certain social conditions, through 
certain specific modifications of existing law, which in its ramifi- 
cations affects every portion of society, and for a time must 
certainly promote industrial and business uncertainty and dis- 
turbance. We all know what industrial disaster and desolation 
the mere threat of a Democratic administration in 1892 pro- 
moted, and yet only a few enthusiasts would advocate locking 
up the Democratic majority in jail for conspiracy. And this 
temperance, even though this one administration has certainly 
rivalled any of its predecessors in its genius for conspiracy — as 
witness the sugar-bought Senate, a tariff reform bill made in the 
interests of the trusts, and other picturesque revelations that will 
make our President, in his attempts to combine "practical poli- 
tics " with the character of a great historic personage, a source of 
irreverent mirth to that posterity, whose judgment he would an- 
ticipate while jingling contemporary gold dollars in bis pockets. 
If he does succeed in his historic ambition he will have better 
luck than most moral heroes in advance of partisan thought, for 
their heroism usually entirely blights their worldly fortunes. 

The effect of this drag-net injunction is this, in a few 'plain 
words. In any dissension of opinion between capital and labor as 
to their respective rights, if the laborers decide to quit work and 
to use moral suasion to persuade others to quit to lend force to 
the presentation of their claim that they contribute something to 
production, the state stands behind corporate capital, which has 
no greater rights, though we must concede more power, to declare 
such a strike treason against the state. This brings up the ques- 
tion of what is the state, which I have already defined. Then if 
the government is legally justified in its action, the corporations 
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are the state nowadays ; that is the logical conclusion, for the 
people obviously cannot declare that men must work when they 
do not desire to do so. 

The attempt to solve every social and political disability the 
masses have ever labored under has been "treason," but we 
thought we had heard the last of that imbecile fantasy of feudal- 
ism when it was formally acknowledged that the powers of gov- 
ernment were derived from the governed. If to insist upon the 
individual right of the citizen to form social or political associa- 
tions under a free government is conspiracy and treason, then we 
must say with Patrick Henry, " If this be treason, make the most 
of it." The constitution defines . treason thus : " Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort." 

The effect of such an injunction might easily have been calcu- 
lated by all men acquainted with the slow and painful develop- 
ment of our free institutions of government, and what they have 
cost our forefathers of the so-called " lower classes " to win for 
us. It was simply to confirm the cool and intelligent leaders of 
the labor unions, acting always under the advice of skilful and 
competent attorneys, to maintain their rights and liberties under 
the laws of a free government. It is not in human nature to 
abandon the grievously- won rights of centuries at a threat which 
may reasonably be questioned as exceeding the authority of 
the jurisdiction from which it emanated. And another effect 
which might easily have been foreseen by men of more dispas- 
sionate judgment than the Attorney General and President 
Cleveland, and which was in fact foreseen by every cool-headed, 
thinking man in the community not blinded by partisan hopes 
and interests, was the exasperation of those thousands of unfor- 
tunates who, after generations of serfdom and ignorance, only 
feel a burning sense of their wrongs and the terrible grip of the 
merciless wolf in their stomachs. These know scarcely anything 
of their established rignts, but Nature gives them some conception 
of outrage. 

The unthinking and ignorant, who from generations of tyranny 
both in the Old World and in this, have inherited a keen per- 
ception of their wrongs, but are almost despairing of obtaining 
even those natural rights already conceded under the existing 
law, hearing of this strangely potent instrument of paper, which 
would even put their tongues and minds in chains, felt, and felt 
rightly, that if the conservative and judicial minds which fortu- 
nately were guiding the movement of organized labor were so 
arrogantly menaced, the day was surely not far off when their 
rights even to possess their own bodies, or to exist at all, might 
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be questioned by those moneyed men for whose sole benefit the 
state seemed to exist. This judicial muzzle was a menace; it 
was an audacious threat from the state; it was an invasion of 
every poor man's home in the United States, for it denied the 
laboring poor the right to use their own minds, and to meet and 
exchange ideas, to find and make a community of social opinion 
by the ordinary methods of discussion and persuasion ; it denied 
the right of free thought and free speech. With a jump we got 
back to the old days of nonjuring, when a man had to whisper 
his opinions discreetly at his own fireside, and then take care 
they did not go up the chimney. It was the most dubious in- 
strument which has ever received the seal of any government of 
English-speaking people since those picturesque documents which 
were framed by Strafford brought an unfortunate and vain tool, 
divine rights and all, to the block at Whitehall. A government 
which undertakes to muzzle men at this end of the nineteenth 
century is beginning to display such unmistakable signs of weak- 
ness and futility as should drive its admirers for very fear into 
some catholicity of opinion. They will, however, be much more 
likely to smother it with their propaganda of reaction and prohi- 
bition. 

I declare right now that that injunction was an invasion of my 
personal rights, for I desire, as an individual, to go out and meet 
my- fellow-laborers and confer upon our mutual interests, whether 
I and they shall work or not. Like the Pullman workers, as an 
individual, I cut no figure in any consideration of the price to be 
paid for my labor, or the conditions upon which I shall work ; 
I therefore desire to join an Authors' Association, and I maintain 
my inalienable right in any difficulty I may have with any pub- 
lishing corporation, paper manufacturing corporation, printing 
corporation, or a trust of all these combined, to invoke the power 
of the Association, to which I belong, to see that justice is done 
me, and that until justice is done me, or arbitration is agreed 
upon, all relations between the association and this corporation 
or corporations shall cease. 

These manufacturing corporations have a contract wtih a 
corporation for the distribution of the products of the Authors' 
Association, and the distributing company has another contract 
to supply the government with our amusing works, for reasons 
best known to an appreciative government. But since the works 
of all the authors of the association are withdrawn, pending a 
settlement of the difficulties between the association and the 
manufacturing corporations, the agency of distribution is unable 
to continue its business, and enters suit against the manufactur- 
ing corporations for not supplying goods according to contract. 
The government also clamors for our amusing works, and threat- 
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ens suit against the distributing company. Why, }hen I am 
guilty of treason ! Are the officers of the Authors' Association 
guilty of conspiracy? The case is exactly analogous with that 
against the officers of the American Railroad Union; but I 
think that the Attorney General would hardly undertake this case. 
He and his kind do not love literature, even law books, enough to 
detect conspiracies where the " glory " is so incommensurate with 
the odium. But if, in such a case, I am not guilty of treason, he 
is guilty of criminal negligence, for surely the claims of one 
corporation are as good as those of another ; if one company or 
combination of companies can invoke the power of the govern- 
ment, surely no invidious distinctions will be made. 

It seems to be a well established principle of a free govern- 
ment that all vendors of commodities can, without any conspiracy 
against the government, fix the price of their commodities, either 
by cooperation or agreement, or individually, so long as there is 
no restraint upon others making other arrangements. The man 
with commodities to sell is obviously in a more advantageous 
position than the laborer who has only his work to sell, although 
both before the law are vendors, with the right to ask any price 
or conditions they desire. It has never yet been laid down as a 
rule or principle of law that any two or twenty men in business 
should not be allowed to coSperate to sell their commodities at a 
price which would insure them both the cost and a profit, and 
there has been no legal limit to profit, as long as no disabilities 
are imposed upon other producers and distributors. And since 
"labor" has now become, in the terms of economic theory, a 
"commodity" — though it can never morally sink to this as long 
as men retain any manhood — subject to the law of supply and 
demand, always falling in value at the nod of capital, and never 
sharing in the increased prices of products, except as consumers, 
surely to God, the laborer has a right to merely assert at what 
price and upon what conditions he will sell this " commodity " ; 
and if he cannot get his price, surely he has a right to retire 
altogether from the market without being pursued with this 
ancient bugaboo of "conspiracy" and "treason." 

If it can be legally proved that the author and his fellow wage 
workers have been guilty of " treason " and conspiracy by some 
new and sudden creation of " omnibus " court law, utterly alien 
and foreign to the rules and principles of the law of a free gov- 
ernment, then it is certainly time for an agitation to sweep through 
this country which will make it in fact a democracy instead of a 
hypocritical despotism. If, however, this is the law, we have yet 
to proclaim our Declaration of Independence. 

It has been pointed out over and over again by some of the 
most philosophic and greatest minds of Europe — and I suppose 
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the " American idea " is not so vast up to date as to completely 
overshadow the wisdom of the greatest men of the Old World — 
that the chief danger of this country lies in the possible usurpation 
of power by the federal judiciary, which is by the method of its 
appointment beyond the power of popular resentment by the 
ballot. It has become sadly apparent that the judiciary of this 
democracy has developed fantastically arbitrary conceptions of its 
functions. It has become ludicrously manifest that corporations, 
rings and trusts leagued against the interests and prosperity of 
the people, can not only buy legislation in Congress and in the 
legislatures, which is within the power of the people to revoke 
and to resent by discharging and dismissing in disgrace the legis- 
lators who allowed themselves to be purchased, but it is showing 
a subtler and more insidious power. It is showing that it can 
successfully conspire to seduce the goddess of justice to open 
one eye — or at least give a squint at the scales. 

It was said by one of the grand duchesses of Louis the Four- 
teenth's court when reproached by a pious abbe* on her gambling 
propensities, and threatened with post-mortal pains and penalties, 
" Ah, but my dear abb6, the good God would surely think twice 
before damning a person of my 'quality.' " Plutocracy is begin- 
ning to claim the same aristocratic exemption and leniency from 
the courts high and low in this country. Their " quality " and 
not the common rights are to be considered. 

Something of the old childish superstition of superiority and 
smug complacency is beginning to disappear, but how many 
Americans realize, when they lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that they make all the laws of this democracy, that the 
most dangerous and subversive laws are not to be looked for in 
the measures introduced in Congress and Senate in open debate 
or in the legislatures of the states, but are most to be feared 
from another quarter. It is possible to import them silently and 
insidiously into the decrees of the federal judiciary, where they 
will remain to block and defeat justice and liberty for many 
generations. The events of the past few weeks have shown, 
and to many the revelation must have come as a shock, what 
strange reactionary perversion of the principles of a democracy 
founded upon free speech and equal rights can be made by the 
interpolation of a few words into an ordinary judicial writ of 
restraint. A word or two here and there in judicial decrees and 
injunctions, and all of liberty is gone ; and then to denounce the 
law, the sacred law of the land, is high treason, and muzzles 
and ribaldry are in order. 

We are getting a foretaste of the realization of President 
Lincoln's fear. If there are men enough in the republic to speak 
as fearlessly as he did we may yet retrieve our grievous mistakes. 
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If there are Dot, if Done dare run the risk of being spattered with 
mud by the hirelings of the plutocratic press, if all are afraid of 
that damning and recklessly used term of contempt, " anarchist," 
we may expect to fatten only in servility — a godless, faithless, 
trustless horde of whipped time-servers, a race to be swallowed 
by Time and forgotten. In his message to the second session of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress, Abraham Lincoln said : — 

Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the 
power of the people. In my present position I could scarcely be justi- 
fied were I to omit raising a warning voice against this approach of 
returning despotism. It is not needed nor fitting here that a general 
argument should be made in favor of popular institutions, but there is 
one point with its connections, not so hackneyed as most others, to which 
I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal foot- 
ing with, if not above, labor, in the structure of government. It is 
assumed that labor is available only in connection with capital, that 
nobody labors unless somebody else, owning capital somehow, by the 
use of it induces him to labor. . . . Labor is prior to and independent 
of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have ex- 
isted if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and 
deserves much the higher consideration. ... No men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty; none less 
inclined to take or touch aught which they have not honestly earned. 
Let them beware of surrendering a power which they already possess, 
and which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close the door of ad- 
vancement against such as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them till all of liberty shall be lost. 

It was not to be expected that men of any dignity or self 
respect, with any manly perception of the relations between the 
citizen and the state and the reciprocal relations of the state 
and the citizen under a free government, would tamely relinquish, 
under the threat of a federal injunction, whose constitutionality 
was disputed and maybe cannot be established by anything less 
radical than a new constitution, their rights as citizens to meet 
and confer with their fellow citizens upon any and every question 
affecting their mutual interests, legal, social or political. If we 
have lived to 1894 to see the establishment of czarism or a for- 
mally legal judicial police system to administer fiats instead of 
justice, in the United States, then it was surely a ridiculous 
waste of blood and treasure to overthrow the benign constabulary 
government of King George the Third by divine right. It was 
not for mere tea or mere taxes on tea or stamp duties that the 
fathers of the Revolution bore the brand of traitors and ran the 
risk of swinging on the gallows. It was because George III. 
tried to put their minds in chains! And Attorney General 
Olney, and the anticipatory " historic personage " at his elbow 
who concurs in his fantastic complacency in issuing this famous 
" Gatling gun injunction," declare the right of government to do 
no more and no less. 

After the Norman conquest, all jurisdiction was vested in the 
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King and his Chancellor, to whom jurisdiction was delegated for 
convenience. The Chancellor then became the chief adviser to 
the King in the exercise of his jurisdiction, and the curious cus- 
tom arose in consequence of calling the Chancellor " the King's 
conscience." The difference between that time and ours, it must 
be noticed, is this, — then all jurisdiction was vested in the King 
and his Chancellor ; now the President and his Chancellor are, in 
theory, but the interpreters of a jurisdiction that derives its 
potency from the will and consent of the people. But in both 
cases it is of great moment to the people that this " conscience," 
so close to the chief executive, should be uncorrupted and incor- 
ruptible. The motives of a president, no less than those of a 
king, may with some accuracy be gauged by the sort of " con- 
science " he selects for this intimate relation in these great re- 
sponsibilities. All of Mr. Cleveland's appointments have puz- 
zled honest men ; and it is unnecessary to say anything more 
about the particular "conscience" at his so ingenuous ear than 
this — it is a corporation counsel " conscience " ; and all through 
this conflict between capital and labor it has acted, as any man 
not so ingenuous as Mr. Cleveland would have anticipated, in 
the interests of those particular "consciences " with which it has 
the most realistic and most natural affinity. Consciences of a 
very similar stripe were to be bought in good King George the 
First's reign, during the Jacobite days, at half a crown a pair ; 
but they come quite high nowadays. Mr. Cleveland and his 
" conscience " both have the same itch and cling close. We hope 
posterity may be kind enough to forget this immitigable " con- 
science," or we greatly fear the memory of the " historic person- 
age" will stink in about two generations. 

The jurisdiction of a government is the right or power vested 
in the government by the people of declaring the right to ad- 
minister justice. This may be declared either from the estab- 
lished rules of law which are directly applicable to the case in 
question, or — and here we must be sure that our judges are not 
only lawyers, but understand thoroughly the philosophy of law, 
— reasoned from the principles of law ; logical deduction from 
the fundamental principles of the law, as we have received it in 
its historical development from the race to which we belong. 
The function of the federal jurisdiction is most essentially that 
of a judge or umpire between all parties, and between parties 
and the state ; and justice constitutes the only admissible rule of 
decision. From all other decisions we maintain the right of free 
men to dissent, and in dissenting by moral persuasion to agitate 
against. For, as many of the greatest philosopic writers on law 
have said in various ways, " No law can create for us a false duty 
or deprive us of a true natural law. ,,# 

• See Victor Cousin. 
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In giving his order for this "Gatling gun injunction," we 
maintain that Attorney General Olney was certainly not acting 
under authority ; for he can find no authority under the constitu- 
tion of the United States, under any statute or under any judicial 
decree, for an injunction decreeing it contempt of court or con- 
spiracy for any man to persuade others to unite in a moral protest, 
by ceasing to labor, against what they conceive to be the denial 
of their rights as citizens by other citizens. And if he con- 
ceives that he is reasoning from the principles of the law of this 
democracy, as we have received it from the makers of the liber- 
ties of our race, then we are in grievous danger from his evident 
mental incapacity to comprehend the principles of the law of a 
democracy, or of any constitutionally governed state. There is a 
desperate gap in his logic and reasoning, which, once formulated 
into a legal precedent, even if it only inheres in a judicial decree 
of restraint, as a mere quibble for every rascally corporation 
counsel, not so compelled to honesty as Mr. Olney, to lay hold of 
in future troubles to cheat the masses of their rights, is a prece- 
dent that must be most tyrannous to the poor and perhaps 
perilous to the safety of this form of government. 

IV. 

Events then crowded thick and fast. The importation of the 
federal government as a factor in a disagreement as to the terms 
and conditions of a commercial contract (for that is what a labor 
contract is, although so-called " men of business " seem to regard 
their pursuits as peculiar and superior, making them benefactors 
rather than mere contractors for equivalents) was something 
formidable. The leaders of the labor movement, though, placed 
under the peril of contempt of court, could not recede from a 
position which they had an unquestionable legal and constitutional 
right to assume. They could not as free men abrogate their 
right to confer and consult and persuade others to confer and 
consult respecting their mutual interests as workmen and citizens. 
But these threats provoked and exasperated the lawless and 
destitute and ignorant elements of society in Chicago to that 
blind resentment that defeats its own ends in the destruction of 
property. Such violence was an infraction of the municipal and 
state laws and regulations, and the railroad companies should 
have immediately notified the properly constituted municipal and 
state authorities and placed the protection of their property in 
their hands. By not doing so they seemed to indioate that they 
did not regard themselves as amenable to the state authorities. 

This matter of the destruction of property had nothing at all 
to do with any consideration of the principles involved in the 
struggle between organized labor and corporate capital. And 
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with the conflict of rights the federal government was not con- 
cerned. The destruction of property was entirely and exclusively 
a matter for the municipal and state authorities to deal with ; the 
offenders against the municipal regulations and state laws should 
have been met with an adequate force of police and state militia 
and compelled to desist from their depredations after due warn- 
ing to quit. All those found engaged in destroying property 
should have been promptly arrested and summarily dealt with 
under the laws of the city of Chicago and the state of Illinois. 

Instead of appealing to the municipal authorities and the 
governor of the state for the protection of their property, the 
railroad companies through their attorneys, who were in constant 
consultation with the United States district attorney, made 
a requisition upon the federal government for United States 
regular troops. The President at once responded, thus recog- 
nizing the claims of the railroad^ companies as superior to the 
rights and dignity of the state of Illinois. 

In his capacity of commander in chief of the army Mr. Cleve- 
land showed that he could play as fantastic tricks before high 
Heaven as bis " conscience." He marched his troops into Illinois 
and began military operations without consulting the governor of 
Illinois, and without even making the proclamation demanded by 
law. He had been in possession two days, although the presence 
of the federal troops was formally protested against by Governor 
Altgeld as unnecessary and unwarranted and against the spirit 
of a democratic government, before he was reminded by the 
governor of another state, Governor Pennoyer, that he was under 
the legal necessity of making a proclamation before moving 
troops into action. Mr. Cleveland's great legal mind had over- 
looked a constitutional requirement which is familiar to " Macau- 
lay's schoolboy." Mr. Cleveland condescended to act upon the 
hint, and Chicago was virtually placed under martial law, in 
defiance of the expressed will of the governor of the state. 

It will be remembered that during the administration of a 
certain conservative president, one George Washington, a dis- 
turbance, known as the Whiskey rebellion or Jacobin outbreak, 
arose in Pennsylvania. The country was somewhat necessarily 
agitated after a long and exhausting strife with another great na- 
tion, but President Washington was a cautious mind, and he did 
not allow any zeal for some mysterious social applause in the 
political background to influence bis actions. He most conspicu- 
ously did not ignore the governor of the state. Two proclama- 
tions were issued, and then President Washington made a requi- 
sition upon the governor to call out the militia and restore order. 
A similar requisition was made upon Governor Lee of Virginia 
and upon the governors of Maryland and New Jersey, and Gen- 
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eral Lee was made commander in chief. The troops employed 
were state troops. But it is to be presumed that a whiskey re- 
bellion was to be treated with greater consideration, being a 
political rather than a social disturbance, than the protests of 
laboring men against the high and sublime conceptions of the 
functions of labor held by holy capital. 

We have been assured by Attorney General Olney, according 
to a newspaper interview telegraphed from Washington all over 
the countiy, that : — 

The paramount duty of the president is to see that the laws of the 
United States are faithfully executed, and in the discharge of that duty 
he is not hampered or crippled by the necessity of consulting any chief 
of police, mayor or even governor. In the present instance nothing 
has been done and nothing ordered which the most captious critic can 
condemn as an invasion of state rights. The action of the national ex- 
ecutive has been exclusively directed to the enforcement of the United 
States laws, the execution of the orders and processes of the United 
States courts, and the prevention of any obstruction of United States 
mails. The notion that the territory of any state is too sacred to per- 
mit the exercise thereon by the United States government of any of its 
legitimate functions never had any legal existence, and, as a rule of con- 
duct, became practically extinct with the close of the civil war. 

President Cleveland responded to Governor Altgeld's protest 
against his assumption of despotic military power in these 
words : — 

While I am persuaded that I have neither transcended my authority 
nor duty in the emergency that confronts us, it seems to me that in this 
hour of danger and public distress, discussion may well give way to 
active effort on the part of all in authority to restore obedience to law 
and to protect life and property. 

This is perhaps the most absurd and unworthy utterance made 
during the whole conflict. If reason is to be put aside for the 
mere domination of brute force at a moment of grave public 
danger involving the legal rights of the millions, at a time when 
any injurious and reactionary measure may become a precedent 
and a serious factor in the obstruction of remedial measures to 
deal with the evil later, then we may well ask, What is President 
Cleveland's conception of his function as the chief magistrate of 
this democracy ? If ever there was a time for serious conference 
and discussion before committing this country to some dangerous, 
untried policy of federalism and militarism, it was during the 
month of June, 1894. It is the part of law breakers to act some- 
times in this hasty manner — action and violence first and re- 
flection and the establishing of authority afterward ; but if we 
cannot expect reason to obtain sway in the minds of the adminis- 
trators of the law, we are in a bad way indeed. 

I would respectfully remind Mr. Cleveland that the essence of 
the law is reason — he can turn up the authorities ; they include 
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Coke and Blackstone and all the heavy weights of law — and the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts is essentially that of courts in 
equity. As the highest representative of a popular government, 
Mr. Cleveland himself is not so much committed to constabulary 
functions as to the maintenance of equitable rights. He abdi- 
cates something more worthy than his authority when he puts 
his scorn upon temperate discussion and reason in order to carry 
out his will ; he abdicates the esteem of all intelligent, reasonable 
men, who know that if the world is ever to progress socially and 
politically it can only do so through limiting the dominion of 
mere force and investing the law more and more with reason. 
Even the constabulary is supposed to be governed by reason. 
We thought our constitutional laws were imbued with something 
of this civilized character, but according to Mr. Olney we were 
grievously mistaken. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Cleveland could not satisfy the objec- 
tions of Governor Altgeld reasonably. He was evidently com- 
mitted from the beginning to a programme which for its success 
depended upon the bold declaration and importation of new prin- 
ciples into the laws of this country. This could not be safely 
attempted by legislation ; but it could be done by other means. 
It remains to be seen whether the American people will accept 
these new and strange principles as declared by Attorney General 
Olney and the machinery of the department of justice. Mr. 
Cleveland ignored the question at issue entirely, and most un- 
wisely and arrogantly, for he tried to, as the newspapers put it, 
" snub " the governor of Illinois, which was certainly a great 
indiscretion in a public functionary, however high his office, 
called upon to consider a grave public question, not merely 
affecting official dignity but the lives, fortunes and rights of 
thousands of free citizens. In dealing with a tributary race with 
no political rights it may be safe and expedient for an officer of a 
distant central government to put aside the question of law and 
authority — although Pontius Pilate hesitantly considered it; but 
in dealing with the social troubles of a free people, self-governing 
citizens, it does not reveal either wisdom or honest intention to 
ignore the local authorities invested with the people's rights 
and liberties. The principle of local self government is just as 
fundamental in our institutions as that of federal supremacy. 
The latter is indeed historically derived from the former and has 
always been hedged about with safeguards to maintain inherent 
in this democracy the essential and fundamental principles of 
popular government. Governor Altgeld pointed out to Presi- 
dent Cleveland that : — 

In assuming the executive has the legal right to order federal troops 
into any community in the United States in the first instance whenever 
there is any disturbance, and that he can do this without any regard to 
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the question as to whether that community is able to and ready to en- 
force the law itself; and inasmuch as the executive is the sole judge of 
the question as to whether any disturbance exists or not in any part of 
the country, this assumption means that the executive can send federal 
troops into any community in the United States at his pleasure and keep 
them there as long as he chooses. If this is the law, then the principle 
of local self-government either never did exist in this country, or else 
has been destroyed. 

It is also a fundamental principle in our government that, except in 
times of war, the military shall be subordinate to the civil authorities. 
In harmony with this provision, the state troops, when ordered out, act 
under and with the civil authorities. The federal troops ordered to 
Chicago are not under the civil authorities, and are in no way responsi- 
ble to them for their conduct. They are not even acting under the 
United States marshal, or under any federal officer of the state, but are 
acting directly under military orders issued from military headquarters 
at Washington, and, in so far as these troops act at all, it is military 
government. 

The statute authorizing federal troops to be sent into states in certain 
cases contemplates that the state troops shall be taken first. This pro- 
vision has been ignored, and it is assumed that the executive is not 
bound by it. Federal interference with industrial disturbances in the 
various states is certainly a new departure, and it opens up so large a 
field that it will require a very little stretch of authority to absorb to 
itself all the details of local goverment. 

Troops were ordered into Illinois upon the demand of the post office 
department and upon representations of the judicial officers of the 
United States that process of the courts could not be served, and upon 
proof that conspiracies existed. All of these officers are appointed by 
the executive. Most of them can be removed by him at will. They are 
not only obliged to do his bidding, but they are in effect a part of the 
executive. If several of them can apply for troops, one alone can; so 
that under the law, as you assume it to be, an executive, through any 
one of his appointees, can apply to himself to have the military sent in- 
to any city or number of cities, and base his application on such repre- 
sentations or showings as he sees fit to make. The executive is the sole 
judge. Then the executive can pass on his own application — his will 
being the sole guide; he can hold the application to be sufficient and 
order troops to as many places as he wishes, and put them in command 
of any one he chooses, and have them act, not under the civil officers, 
either federal or state, but act directly under military orders from 
Washington, and there is not in the constitution or laws of the land, 
whether written or unwritten, any limitation or restraint upon his power. 
His judgment, that is, his will, is the sole guide, and it being purely a 
matter of discretion, his decision can never be examined or questioned. 
This assumption as to the power of the executive is certainly new, and 
I respectfully submit that it is not the law of the land. The jurists have 
told us that this is a government # of law, and not a government by the 
caprice of individuals, and f urtlier, that instead of being autocratic, it 
is a government of limited power. Yet the autocrat of Russia could cer- 
tainly not possess or claim to possess greater power than is possessed by 
the executive of the United States, if this assumption is correct. 

The executive has the command, not only of the regular forces of the 
United States, but of the military forces of all the states, and can order 
them to any place he sees fit to, and it will be an easy matter under 
your construction of the law for an ambitious executive to order out the 
military forces of all of the states and establish at once a military gov- 
ernment. The only chance of failure in such a movement could come 
from rebellion. 
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All the Tory plutocratic newspapers have hailed with delight 
the importation into our government of the principles of the old 
Federal party. In the open fusion of the Democratic and Re- 
publican wings of the plutocratic party Mr. Cleveland is the great 
"historic" heretic, who is to pave the way for Csesarism in the 
next century. It is a great project and a high ambition. The 
question is, Will the mass of free men in this republic allow the 
conspiracy to succeed ? Are we ready for a Crasar ? Would not 
even an innocuous spendthrift "constitutional" monarchy of 
millinery, such as England puts up with because of its absolute 
nonentity in all political affairs, be preferable ? Mr. Cleveland 
appears to be acting under a war measure of 1861, which was 
set aside by the law passed in 1877, after the big strikes in 
Pennsylvania. The measure of 1861 was framed expressly for 
meeting the exigencies of war time; but the law of 1877 had 
this rider attached : — 

It shall not be lawful to employ any part of the army of the United 
States as a posse comitatus or otherwise for the purpose of executing laws, 
except in such cases and under such circumstances as such employment 
of such force may be expressly authorized by the constitution or by act 
of Congress, and no money appropriated by this act shall be used to pay 
any of the expenses incurred. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his letter to Governor Altgeld, says in sub- 
stance that the troops were ordered out as a posse comitatus, 
which is a violation of the law. 

Under this interpretation of the law there can be no doubt 
that Section 4, Article 4 of the constitution still remains in force : 
" The United States shall guarantee to every state in the union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and on application of the legislature, or of the 
executive (when the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence." 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Olney's and Mr. Cleveland's 
whimsical ideas of their functions and authority are at variance 
with the constitution of the United States. Governor Altgeld 
points out if Mr. Cleveland is supported by the law and public 
opinion, then the will of the executive is the only law in this 
country, and home rule and self government are forever abro- 
gated, unless the people upset their governors, and hence destroy 
the law. But that would be revolution. 

This is certainly a strange political doctrine under any form of 
popular government, in a limited constitutional monarchy, for 
instance, but it is indeed an extraordinary assumption to come 
from one of the chief officers of a Democratic administration of 
this republic. In the early political discords of this republic the 
Federalists advocated this doctrine of the centralization of all 
power in the federal authority, and it was not until the Jeffer- 
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sonian opposition ideas prevailed that this union of states was 
firmly and harmoniously established. The doctrines of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, great man as he was, were opposed to the needs 
of governmental elasticity essential to the peace and development 
of a modern self-governing people, and to revive them at the end 
of this century is to revive the conceptions of the central authority 
and its functions which were as much held by George the Third 
himself as by Alexander Hamilton. George the Third desired to 
interfere with the liberties, not of foreign states, but merely distant 
provinces, and he held the central government was imbued with 
the necessary legislative and judicial authority. It most certainly 
was at the time, but his authority was, nevertheless, regarded as 
too whimsical for toleration by a large-minded, independent, 
intelligent people desirous of governing themselves. It was not 
taxes on tea, but the determination to obtain Home Rule, that 
brought about the Revolution, but for which little incident Mr. 
Olney's views might be quite tenable, if he were Attorney General 
to a British kingdom that had not changed its political institu- 
tions since 1776. Unfortunately for Mr. Olney's judicial wisdom 
the political institutions of Great Britain have changed, and his 
doctrine would be as fantastic and impossible within the Empire 
as it is here. For instance, his conception of the jurisdiction and 
functions of the central government would not be tenable in 
Queen Victoria's Canadian or Australian provinces, or even 
between the Dominion and the provincial governments. 

The Civil War was not fought over the question of local gov- 
ernment. Neither Buchanan's nor Lincoln's administration ques- 
tioned the right of the slaveholding states to govern themselves 
in all domestic and internal affairs, and the right of the slave- 
holding states to administer laws not applicable in other states 
was not opposed. The Civil War arose not over a question of 
the domestic rights of government insured by the constitution to 
the slave states, but over the constitutionality of extending those 
privileges to newly created states on their borders. This was 
held rightly to be a matter for the federal jurisdiction. Let us 
in quoting events of history for justification of present conditions 
be absolutely honest, Mr. Attorney General. If it had not been 
for " bleeding Kansas " and the opportunity afforded Abraham 
Lincoln by the cessation of reciprocal obligations, caused by the 
rebellion, of declaring slavery throughout the Union forever 
abolished, we might possibly see human chattels in Virginia, 
Louisiana and the Carolinas to-day. 

If the doctrine of state rights is so obsolete, it is rather strange 
no less than five state governors concurred in condemning Presi- 
dent Cleveland's declaration of the supremacy of the military 
authority over the civil government and in declaring that it was 
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without precedent and dangerous. The fact is, of course, that 
the doctrine of state rights cannot be obsolete until popular gov- 
ernment itself is obsolete. It is the fundamental principle of a 
democracy of states. 

Under this reactionary federal interpretion of the law we have 
already witnessed many strange things. The last scene is the 
arrest of certain leaders of the labor movement on charges of 
" conspiracy," which are assuredly untenable under the definition of 
conspiracy given in the constitution. An attempt is being made 
to try these men on criminal indictments in federal courts with- 
out a jury for no outrage of the law, for no destruction of life or 
property, but for being officers of labor organizations formed for 
the purpose of opposing capitalistic aggressions by the passive 
resistance of quitting their work. Are these things really hap- 
pening in the United States, in the year 1894, — is this really 
the democracy which crushed the power of King George the 
Third for certain invasions of the liberty of the subject no greater 
in degree, and no more peremptory and absolute in character ? 

If the masses of American voters are ready for and reconciled 
to Caesarism they will continue to return indefinitely either the 
Democrats or the Republicans, one or the other wing of the 
plutocratic conspiracy, to power. If they have any fantastic 
scruples of conscience and manhood, any love of liberty of speech 
and freedom of action, they will sweep the Democratic and 
Republican gang of tricksters and boughten rascals into the same 
limbo that echoes with the divine right of kings and the political 
philosophy of the old American Federal party. 
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MESSAGE OF MOUNT LOWE/ 



BY JAMES G. CLARK. 



"We were born of the earthquake, the mist and the fire, 

And rocked and baptized in the foam of the brine ; 
The Earth is our Mother, the Sun is our Sire, 

And the planets at night on our bosoms recline; 
The Earth is our Mother — we lean on her breast 

When the full moon awakes on her outermost rim, 
And the shield of our father lies low in the West, 

And his eyelids have closed and his glory waxed dim. 

When the world was unsullied by hatred and strife, 

Ere the plunder and slaughter of war had begun — 
Ere Man had come forth from the Fountains of Life — 

We were turning our gaze to the stars and the sun, — 
And as Teachers and Toilers and Builders with God, 

We were weaving the warp and the web of the lands, 
And the valleys and plains that the races have trod, 

In their ebb and their flow, are the work of our hands. 

The cycles crept on, with their seasons and days — 

Those shuttles that play in the infinite loom — 
And our Mother rejoiced at her lover's fond gaze, 

And her being responded in gladness and bloom, — 
Till the hungry invaders and pillagers came 

With instincts of heaven and passions of hell, 
And our bare hands were lifted in protest and shame 

While millions in conflict and agony fell. 

We were tired of the clashing of sabre and spear, 

So we opened our lips to the Powers above, 
And prayed for some Hero of Truth to appear 

And plant on our summits the emblems of Love. 
He came not with cannon and red battle flags, 

In the vauntings of might and the spirit of war, 
Yet the lightnings and torrents leaped down from our crags 

To be harnessed as helpers and steeds to his car. 



• The Sierra Madre Mountains are a noble range in Southern California, near Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. They rise from San Gabriel Valley to an altitude or 6,000 feet. 
The genius, or " Hero of Truth," referred to is Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, who projected and 
built the remarkable mountain railway which penetrates the deep canyons and sur- 
mounts the granite cliffs of the range that culminates in Mount Lowe. 

Dr. Lewis Swift, the eminent astronomer, formerly of Warner Observatory, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is the *• Seer" of the poem, who now presides over the Lowe Observatory 
located on a spur called Echo Mountain. 

This poem was recited by the author at a reception which Professor Lowe and the 
council and people of Pasadena extended to Professor Swift and wife, June 8, 1894. 
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The steeds had been tamed by the touch of his hand, 

And well knew the lesson the Master had taught, 
And bent to their task at the word of command 

To capture a realm with the chariots of Thought; 
And we, who the thunders of Time have defied 

Since our rule o'er the lowlands and waters began — 
And we, who to commerce our gates have denied, 

Surrender at last to the genius of man. 

Still with feet to the desert and ocean we rise ; 

And with faces upturned to the stillness profound, 
And worlds looking down with their wonderful eyes, 

And clouds like white garments encircling us round, 
We question the dawn, as we silently kneel, 

And lo! by the light of the Orient's face, 
A Prophet approaches whose wand shall unseal 

The secrets that sleep in the bosom of space. 

His soul has communed with the souls of the Seers 

Whose dreams with the thoughts of the Infinite blend; 
His life is in tune with the harp of the spheres, 

And he talks with the planets as friend talks with friend: 
And from treasures and tributes of forest and mine, 

And stones that are quarried from canyon and glen, 
Arises a temple — an altar divine, 

Where the stars shall come down and hold council with men. 

The ages shall roll, with their decades and years — 

Those pages and leaves in the volume of Time, 
Whose records are written in smiles or in tears, 

Or painted in shadows, or symbols sublime — 
And the children of men shall the story recount 

Of the victory won o'er the gods of the heights, 
While pilgrims. ascend to our shrine on the mount 

To be led by the stars to the " Father of Lights." 
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M ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST OF THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT 

CLEVELAND* 



BY JULIUS ERICKSON. 



At the moment when Grover Cleveland took the oath of 
office, the celestial solstitial sign "Cancer," which the Moon 
rules, was rising on the eastern horizon ; hence the Moon, which 
denotes the public and in this case the Democratic party also 
(because Cleveland represents that party), is his ruling planet, 
or, in astrological nomenclature, " significator." Ordinarily, a 
person denoted by the moon in a nativity is not, " astrologically 
speaking," gifted with very great tenacity of purpose, but in 
horary or state astrology the conditions are varied somewhat. 

The first thing observable in the accompanying horoscope is 
that the four cardinal points, viz., east, south, west and north, 
marked in the figure, are occupied by what are termed " movable" 
signs. These are so termed for the reason that when the Sun in 
his daily course through the zodiac reaches the first point of either 
of these signs, viz., spring, summer, autumn or winter, the seasons 
are "movable or varied," that is, liable to be a trifle early or a 
trifle late, according to atmospherical and local conditions. As 
a contradistinction to these are the fixed signs, the first named 
being " Aries," " Cancer," " Libra " and " Capricornus," which 
correspond to the beginning of the four seasons ; the latter four 
being "Taurus," "Leo," "Scorpio" and "Aquarius," which 
signify that when the sun enters the first point of either of these, 
the season is fixed, or is in the heart of spring, summer, autumn 
or winter, meaning May, August, October and February. 

As before observed, the movable signs hold the four cardinal 
points. This is an evil testimony for the stability and endur- 
ance of the Democratic party, and is an equally bad testimony 
for the policy of the administration. Hence the course of events 
will be singularly marked with serious and conflicting elements of 
uncertainty with regard to the methods which will be observed 
in a great many instances, sometimes arriving at conclusions or 
decisions with remarkable exhibitions of speed, and at others 

* This paper was submitted exactly as here published the third week in March, 
1893, a duplicate copy being filed with the librarian at Washington at the same time. 
See note by editor at close of article. 
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with an equally exasperating degree of slowness. The president's 
judgment' in many cases will be decidedly at variance with the 
policy which the public icill expect to emanate from the head of 
the ^Democratic party, which will be the cause of producing some 
extremely unpleasant conditions, and sharp criticisms not entirely 
calculated to multiply his earthly pleasures ; and he will have a 
far more troublesome, annoying, disappointing and anxiously 
vexatious time of it than any president has had since Lincoln. 
This is owing to the Moon, his ruling planet, being in close con- 
junction with the malignant Saturn in the lower quadrant of the 
horoscope. 

However, Jupiter, lord of all the planets and the deification of 
all earthly good and honors, and who is as powerful for good as 
Saturn is for evil, is fortunately placed in the tenth house, the 
house of honor, and elevated above all the others; hence his 
indications are exceptionally powerful, and this is the one most 
favorable testimony. This signifies that personally, the president 
will in a measure be comparatively successful in his general 
management of public affairs. 

The rising sign denotes the public, and its being in conjunc- 
tion with Saturn is an extremely evil indication for the 'welfare, 
health and general condition of the people during his term ; hence 
I judge severe trouble, great trials, sickness and in various other 
ways more trouble in general than for many years past, will 
inevitably ensue. The sign Leo, which the Sun rules, denotes 
the wealth of the nation. What are the prospects? Not favor- 
able, for the Sun is cadent, out of all dignities, and in no aspect 
with either Jupiter or Venus to promise wealth. The Moon 
must also be considered, and the Moon is in evil aspect with 
Saturn. However, I judge there will be a slight, only a slight, 
increase in the wealth of the nation, on account of Jupiter and 
the Sun being elevated and in mutual reception by house and 
exaltation ; hence an increase is indicated, but not so much as it 
should be. 

During Cleveland's incumbency there will be discovered some 
startling mischief, or some fearful calamity, something entirely 
out of the general run of affairs in connection with some of our 
public buildings, in which the general government is interested ; 
but if it is of a criminal nature, " Lord help the criminals." This 
strange prediction is based on the position of Uranus in the fourth 
mansion, and Uranus has ever been held to signify odd and 
entirely unexpected calamities, such as come in strange and singu- 
lar ways ; the precise nature cannot be foretold, but the prob- 
abilities are clearly indicated. f Observe it well. 

The navy will be increased by decided measures, and the end 
will justify the means (we want a good navy). Jupiter, ruler of 
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the sixth house, placed so powerfully in Aries the house of Mars, 
and Jupiter ruler of the fiery triplicity being ruled in turn by 
Mars, who is deified as the god of war, promise the best and 
most powerful navy afloat, and furthermore denote the glorious suc- 
cess of the men-of-war if ever called upon to exhibit deeds of valor. 

As for Cleveland personally, his administration will be marked 
by his success in his endeavors to carry out against heavy odds 
whatever he undertakes to do, but the public trill dissent in 
various ways. The house of Congress will not be very kindly 
disposed towards him on account of the position of Mars on the 
cusp of the eleventh house, and just when he thinks he can fully 
rely on his friends therein for support there is an extreme liability 
of their utterly failing him, and so creating unlooked-for disaster 
to the administration. They may at first appear to be hand in 
glove with him, but it is only transitory, for those who have 
sworn or professed friendship for him will be very liable to turn 
traitor to him. However, in spite of all these evil indications, he 
will somehow carry an element of success with him and this will 
pull him through until near the close. 

But in 1895 the clouds begin to lower. This icitt be an 
extremely disastrous period ; affairs go wrong, personal friends 
prove false, treachery and disappointment show their gaunt and 
haggard features in every corner, and trouble boils the kettle. 
Then the cloud is lifted for a short time during the middle of the 
year; vain hope, the end is unfavorable. His administration 
begins to lack that forcefulness the people expect. Though 
occasionally brilliant coup d'etats will serve to lighten the gloom, 
nevertheless the fulness of success is lacking and the lines of 
time draw close towards the end. But the most disastrous time 
of the whole will eventuate in 1896, and the close of his term will 
witness the most startling changes in the political history of the 
United States. 

The indications point to an entirely new party, the formations 
of new principles, new men and new ide^s, which will lead to the 
relegation of the Democratic party to the black forest of oblivion. 
The Cleveland administration enters with the blare of trumpets 
and a blaze of glory, but will depart under a cloud of sinister 
conditions, and at that eventful time the following prediction 
will be verified, — " The Democratic party will fail to elect its 
candidate in 1896 if it places one in the field." 

A few words l>y w r ay of explanation may be of interest. Out- 
side of my astrological judgment, there is a time to every purpose 
under the heavens. Nature never works blindly, but with a 
certain and sure end in view. Observe the different strata of 
earth formation, telling of an adaptation of nature to the needs 
of prehistoric man. Gaze into the waters of the seas, and note 
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the different varieties of piscatorial life. Study the strange condi- 
tions of the denizens of subterranean lakes, where the eternal 
light of day never enters ; these wonderful fish have not even the 
semblance of rudimentary eyes ! Why ? Because eyes are 
made to see with, and having no light to use, eyesight would be 
superfluous. Thus we see that nature never wastes, and in all 
these wonders its hand is clearly shown. Furthermore, no such 
thing as chance or accident can or ever did exist. Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster Abbey (1864-76), uttered during 
a celebrated sermon: "The nineteenth century may close in dark- 
ness, but the twentieth will dawn in light. The prophets whom 
we stone our sons will honor, and the calamities of this world, so 
it would appear seem, not by accident, but by fixed laws and a 
combination of causes, which, on looking back, seems irresistible." 
The enemies of astrology would do well to ponder and examine 
proofs before condemning something they do not understand. 
So in nature we observe everything adapted to our wants, and a 
wise provision for every act. I will illustrate. When Cleveland 
was nominated in June, the celestial intelligences pointed to his 
election. The predictions made then have been fulfilled, 
completing that act of the play, but now another act is to be con- 
summated. This — Cleveland could have taken the oath of 
office at high noon. The inclemency of the weather would have 
been a good excuse for doing so; but no, his spiritual forces, 
unknown to him, prompted him to take the oath of office when 
the indications for certain conditions and effects to follow were 
complete. Hence while we may be practically free to do as we 
elect, yet there is an overpowering intelligence to point the way 
and shape our ends. In the language of Pope, 

" The universal cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 1 ' 

In conclusion I will say that I am entirely uninfluenced by 
personal feelings, but offer my predictions based on the rules of 
the science of astrology alone. I am open to conviction of the 
falsity of the art, but my critics must furnish absolute proofs, 
based on demonstrable elements of fact, instead of parroting the 
words of some would-be authority which is no authority at all. 
And I offer this article in advance of any ever published in 
America, so that the public who are interested can watch the 
events accordingly ; in the hope that they will 

u Nothing extenuate, 

Or aught set down in malice." 



NOTES ON TnE ABOVE BY THE EDITOB. 

Three weeks after the inauguration of President Cleveland I received 
the foregoing paper, with the accompanying map of the heavens at the 
time the president took the oath of office. In submitting this paper, 
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Mr. Erickson stated that he had already sent copies to Washington, 
where they had been copyrighted. This he did in order to have a his- 
torical record of the prediction made at the opening of an administration 
which came in with the blare of trumpets, and with all branches of the 
government in the control of the party of Grover Cleveland. 

I submitted the paper to some friends, most of whom regarded the 
predictions as wild and visionary. They pointed to the fact that the 
democracy was now in power in all branches of government, that the 
claim was being made that for the next quarter of a century the party 
would be dominant, and that it would be absurd to suppose that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, with the experience of four years behind him, would 
antagonize his party in the way indicated. 

Personally, I believed the predictions would be substantially verified, 
although I arrived at my conclusions from entirely different premises 
to those upon which Mr. Erickson based his opinions. I had noticed 
the statement, first published by the Wall Street News of March 2, 1893, that 
the president had, during the preceding four years, made an enormous 
sum of money in Wall Street speculations. A few particularly odious 
stocks were mentioned as those upon which he had realized most money 
in that Monte Carlo of America, that paradise of gamblers and acquirers 
of wealth. I felt that if the published statements were true, Mr. CI rve- 
land had come so completely under the Wall Street and monopolistic 
influence that he would attempt to carry out the financial policy of his 
Republican predecessor, and in other ways prove as subservient to 
corporate interests as had the party of the opposition. 

The cabinet selections confirmed this impression; for it was an 
ominous fact that most of the advisers chosen by the president were, at 
the time of their appointment, directors in railroads, banks or other 
great organizations representing corporate power and greed; and, most 
portentous of all, it was seen that the president had selected to fill the 
office of attorney general a railroad attorney, who, as counsel for the 
whiskey trust, had filed nine demurrers in Boston, some months before 
his selection, in which he declared the anti-trust law, which the Demo- 
cratic party and its president were pledged to enforce, was unconstitu- 
tional and void. When it was seen that a railroad director and an 
attorney for railroads and counsel for the whiskey trust had been elected 
to see to the enforcement of the interstate commerce law and to redeem 
one of the important planks of the platform Mr. Cleveland had pledged 
himself to cany out, by the vigorous prosecution of illegal trusts, I 
feared that the course of the administration would be more in accord- 
ance with the demands of the trusts, the railroads, the money lenders 
and the gamblers of Wall Street than in line with a policy which would 
curb the dangerous usurpations of arrogant plutocracy and further the 
prosperity of the industrial millions. 

One of my friends urged me not to publish the paper until a year or a 
year and a half later, so that at least enough might have taken place to 
cause the prediction to receive serious attention. " For," he added, u I 
believe by that time we will be in the midst of prosperity, that the 
Democratic party will be so strongly entrenched and Cleveland will be 
so popular with the rank and file of his party that you would not think 
of publishing it." A copy of the paper was made by a friend, and later 
a government officer in Washington desired a copy, to hold for verifica- 
tion. This paper is printed verbatim as it was received in March, 1893, 
and the author assured me when it was submitted, a year and a half ago, 
that it was a verbatim copy of the paper on file in Washington. 

It is interesting to note the fact that our author gives his predictions 
entirely according to the influence which astrology ascribes to the 
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planets and signs. And it is important to remember that had the sign 
Cancer been rising at the moment the president was born he would have 
been an entirely different man from what he is, as Cancer is, in astrology, 
the most unstable and unsettled of the signs, being presided over by the 
41 inconstant moon which monthly changes in its circled orb." As this 
sign was rising at the moment this administration came into power, it 
signified that the government which it represented and the party which 
at this time came into power would be characterized by uncertainty, by 
delay and exasperating frictions, with disappointing and probably fatal 
results for the party and the glory of the administration. 

It is interesting to note the prediction in regard to Congress. The 
party of the president in the lower house was overwhelmingly in favor 
of an expansion of currency, and it was only on the solemn pledge that 
they would vote and work for free silver that a number of congressmen 
gained election. But it was the determination of Wall Street that the 
policy of demonetization inaugurated by the Republicans should be 
pushed to completion under the administration of President Cleveland. 
Mr. Cleveland expressed the wish of the money acquirers, and the 
parrots of plutocracy echoed it. But it was necessary to work long and 
arduously to influence enough congressmen to betray their constituency 
and stultify themselves to secure the enactment of the programme of 
the gold power. 

Congressman Sibley charged in Congress^ that he had been given to 
understand that he need not expect appointments for friends if he did 
not act as the administration dictated, rather than be faithful to the 
pledges made to his constituency. Mr. Clifton Breckinbridge was 
pledged to free silver; he voted with Wall Street, lost his renomination, 
but was promptly given a fat position by the administration. These are 
two of many instances which have, at least, a bad appearance. Now, 
while it is probably true that the lower house of Congress has been the 
most servile body which has assembled since the war, the upper house 
has been a constant thorn in the president's side; and more than one 
senator, even on his side of the house, has very savagely resented what 
has been regarded as his unprecedented interference with the coordinate 
departments of government. Moreover, it is certain that the in- 
coming lower house will be very much more difficult to manage than 
the outgoing house. 

The predictions are interesting in having been made at a time when 
three fourths of our people would have claimed that their fulfilment 
would be impossible. Astrology in olden times was the most esteemed 
of the sciences. Kepler was a profound believer in it, but during the 
Middle Ages it became encased in superstition, and was ultimately 
abandoned to credulity until recent years. Now, however, numbers of 
earnest and scholarly men are giving it their profound attention. They 
claim that there is much gold amid the accretion of superstition which 
gathered around it in ages of credulity and ignorance; that underneath 
all the absurdities lie great laws which are susceptible of demonstration, 
and that the stars do exert influences as potent as subtle on human life, 
until the spiritual nature is so awakened that man rises above the 
animal dominion and becomes master of himself, and superior to the 
forces which operate on the plane of animal supremacy. 

I am not prepared to say how much truth there is in the claims made, 
but I am acquainted with profound thinkers and deeply thoughtful 
people who have made this science the subject of years of study, with 
the result that they are so firmly grounded that they cannot be shaken 
in their convictions. I further know that the most subtle influences are 
the most potent, and I believe it the duty of thinking people to investi- 
gate this as well as other subjects until they can put prejudice aside 
and intelligently decide, apart from any preconceived opinions, whether 
or not it contains sufficient truth to warrant exhaustive investigation. 

B. O. Flowkb. 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF MONEY. 



BY G. L. MCKEAN. 



There are immutable laws of nature which, though they be 
ignored by ignorant or dishonest legislators, nevertheless con* 
stantly exert their influence on man and will ultimately com- 
pletely triumph. All the evils from which humanity suffers grow 
out of the fact that man is constantly in conflict with these funda- 
mental and unchangeable laws. Chief among these disregarded 
laws is that of ownership. 

The ownership of the land and of the water is solely and for 
all time vested in the whole people. The only wealth that an 
individual can hold and control as his own is the product of his 
individual toil. The ownership of the land and water being 
vested in the whole people, the exclusive control of any portion 
thereof cannot, from the very nature of the ownership, be a 
matter of transfer between individuals. It is therefore not a 
basis of value for money, which is representative of transferable 
value. 

In order that one person may devote all his hours of healthful 
labor, whether it be energy of brain or muscle or a combination 
of both, to the production of one kind or class of wealth, thus 
developing his ability to improve the quality of his product, it is 
requisite for his individual necessities that he produce more than 
he needs for his own consumption, and that he exchange his 
over-product for the various kinds of over-product of others that 
he may require for his comfort and enjoyment. 

For convenience and to facilitate this exchange, the thing 
called money is created. This money should be of a material 
that has little or no intrinsic value, as otherwise it is given a 
fictitious value through thes manipulations of non-producing 
speculators, and its represesentative character is lost sight of, to 
the great disadvantage of fhe producers of real wealth. 

The volume of money should by the scheme of its production 
adjust itself to the requirements of exchange only, increasing or 
decreasing in exact ratio therewith. This would do away with 
the incentive of money hoarding, and make impossible a money 
aristocracy of non-producers, a class that now rules the world 
and retards civilization. 

If these immutable laws were clearly recognized and obeyed, 
there would be no millionaires, and the drones would die of 
starvation or be hung for crime. The world would cease to 
produce Rothschilds and John Shermans, and the men who 
should attempt to defy these natural laws of ownership would be 
stisjmatized as the real anarchists. 
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WHY DO NOT THE AMEKICANS SPEAK THE 
FKENCH LANGUAGE? 



BY MADAME JOSEPHIKE STERLING. 



They appear to study much, yet they speak very little. It is 
thought by the French people generally, that Americans have no 
great talent for languages. I think, on the contrary, that there 
is great talent among the Americans. To be sure, the incentive 
to the acquirement of a foreign language is not by any means as 
powerful in America, as, for instance, in the small country of 
Holland, where one to whom the language of that country is 
native, must pass his life altogether, or be quite cut off from 
intercourse with other nations — few persons being led to the 
acquirement of the Dutch language. The Hollander has, then, 
the strongest of reasons for gaining another language than his 
own — one more at the least. The incentive is certainly not as 
great with an English-speaking people like the Americans, still 
there is incentive. 

There is everywhere a great admiration for the French lan- 
guage, and the wish to acquire facility in speaking French is also 
very great. The opportunities in America, owing to distances, 
'may not be quite equal to those of England, but where the will 
is, there are always the means. "Professors," so-called, abound 
in America. 'Tis astonishing how many there are! There ^are 
lessons, and lessons, still how little speaking as yet of the French 
language ! Why is this ? 

It is my personal thought, and very long have I held the 
opinion, that the mistake is in the means of communication of 
the foreign language to the student. The inundation of the 
student's ear and brain with foreign words and phrases by his 
French professor cannot, as I am forced to think, be the proper 
means. The very best means can, as it seems to me, be suggested 
only by the teacher who, like the student now seeking, has 
already sought and found. 

The desideratum of the present time, then, lies in the employ- 
ment of teachers of the pupil's own nationality. The Germans 
know well this truth, and practise it. They are certainly 
linguists. Here is their great secret. Success tcitt come in no 
other way. How truly absurd that the English-speaking indi- 
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vidual can be taught to teach every science and every art, and 
yet be utterly ignored when the question arises of a language, 
except it be a dead, and not a living and spoken, language. 

It seems so very simple and weak on the part of the Americans 
to accept an illiterate " bonne " or self-styled " professor," who 
has but his own language as an expedient or makeshift for his 
livelihood, while wandering away from his native land, where it 
is quite likely he was able to pass for nothing whatsoever. Be- 
nevolence, it is true, might here be in point, but benevolence now 
apart. The phraseology of the French "bonne" or of many a 
" French professor " is often, very often, that of the streets, to 
use a current phrase. Here in America the ignorant " bonne,* 
and often the self-styled "French professor" actually receive 
homage, and their "systems" also, which they urge, "ignoring" 
both the English language and all grammar — a positive neces- 
sity, for a time at least (for themselves). And the many pupils 
who go to France, chiefly to Paris, stand aghast and forlorn at 
finding themselves unable to understand the language of the 
people, or to express themselves, save in a few detached words 
or limited phrases, rarely understood by the French. 

The prejudices of Americans should have solid foundations. 
To be sure, Americans have not as yet carried very far the matter 
of conversing in any but the English language ; but let a demand 
once be created, by another and more just judgment in the 
matter, and American professors will multiply, better equipped 
to impart the French, or any other foreign language, than any 
foreigner. And the teaching will be far more legitimate, because 
there will ever be a charm — there will even be enthusiasm, there 
will be positive happiness, in the impartation to one's own kith 
and kin of that which one has acquired. 

I have lived many years in Paris, and do know that the French 
taught in this country may benefit the teachers, but as to the 
pupils, it leaves so much to be desired, so much — oh, so very 
much! 

The German teaches English to the German children. He 
knows well their troubles in learning a foreign language, having 
experienced them all himself. Now, as the German teaches the 
foreign language to the German, let us hope that ere long the 
American will teach the foreign language to the American. 
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PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 



BY M. LOUISE MASON. 



I am the happy mother of one child, a daughter, born of love 
not lust, who is now twenty-five years old. 

I believe in reincarnation. I make this statement that I may 
be understood in declaring that the ego about to take upon 
itself J;he human form, does unmistakably affect the mother in 
very many instances; sometimes during the entire period of 
nine months, again only for a few days, weeks or months, accord- 
ing to the mother's physical strength, mutual peace and, above 
all, her material circumstances. If she is free from care and 
anxiety, surrounded with all that may tend to help the love 
nature, she will overcome unpleasant traits of the soul that has 
been attracted to herself. 

In my own case, I was for the first six weeks overcome by an 
inexpressible loneliness, feeling sad and full of grief ; after that 
period my surroundings were more to my liking, and I very soon 
became joyous, hopeful and ambitious. I had a desire to become 
a great musician; I was filled with regret that I had not a 
musical education. 

At that time I had never known of prenatal influence or 
reincarnation; only had been warned by an elder sister (my 
mother dying when I was very young) that I must be very care- 
ful not to "mark" the unborn child by "any unpleasant sight — 
that I must always think of my condition and never put my 
hands to my face in fright or grief." This was to me a revela- 
tion, and I thought, if a child could be " marked " for evil, why 
not for good ? 

I would often sit alone in my room, overlooking scenes that 
were pleasant, and, in a peaceful attitude of mind, perfectly 
passive, desire that my child should be a girl ; that she should 
have a slight figure, chestnut hair and beautiful eyes; that she 
should be a musician, a singer, and that she should be proficient 
in everything she undertook ; that she should be superior to all 
those I had ever known. Here is the result: a beautiful woman 
in mind and body, with chestnut hair, slight physique and a 
phenomenal vx)ice — contralto; she is a philosopher, a student 
in Delsarte, astronomy, astrology, and masters every study; is 
eloquent, and has one of the most amiable dispositions. 
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Her father desired a boy, and my sympathizing with him for a 
short time in this wish, about the fifth month, has given her the 
desire for outdoor sports. She skates, rides, rows, shoots, and 
has many of those little gallantries which we see often in the 
refined man. She has strong inclinations to teach men manner- 
isms in her Delsarte work; and I believe these qualities come 
from the influence of her father, who would not content himself 
with the thought of the child being other than a boy. 

My six weeks' period of depression and grief was lived out by 
the child in the first six years of her life, when tears and unhappi- 
ness seemed to be the greater portion of her existence. After 
that came a joyous and ambitious life, every day happier than 
the preceding one. 

My love for the unborn was so intense that it has created in- 
visible lines which have grown with the years, and we have 
communicated our thought by telepathy, three hundred miles 
separating us. She has returned that love a thousand fold. She 
is all I desired and more ; and I am confident that with mothers 
educated in the law of prenatal influence, and properly surrounded, 
we could have gods upon the earth in the forms of men, created 
by the highest and purest thought. It should not be an intense 
longing on the part of the mother, but a quiet, passive thought 
given, that her child should become whatever her heart yearns 
for ; then she should rest in the belief until the thought is forced 
upon her again. Be as much in the open air as possible. Do 
not eat meat ; live upon fruit and grain. 
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OLE LOGAN'S COURTSHIP. 



BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLB. 



Olb Loge he's been a-courtin\ 

Naw! 

Is ', now. He tol' big Fi,his uncle, an' big Si he tol' little John, 
his nevvy, an' little John he tol' me. Little John wuz comin' 
down the road f m his place, j'inin' mine on yon side, an' I met 
him — jest like I met you bit ago, comin' up fm your, j'inin' 
mine on t other side — an' him an' me we sot ourse'ves on the 
rail fence here jest like me an' you're doin' of now; an' little 
John he wuz pow'ful tickled about somethin'. I didn't know at 
first that that loose- j'in ted, hide-bound, bean-pole figger of Loge 
Beaseley wuz passin' down t' the crossroads yander. Little John 
he begin to whittle a cedar splinter, like I'm a-doin', an' whilst 
he wuz whittlin' uv the cedar he tol' me about ole Loge's goin' 
a-courtin'. # 

An' little John he said the firs' thing Loge had to git his own 
consent to wuz the makin' of his mind up. When that wuz done 
the worst wuz over — so Logan allowed. But shucks! it wuz no 
more en half, if Logan hadn' been sech a blamed fool not to 
know it. But you see, bein' ez it had took Loge nigh about 
forty year to make up his mind to go court'n' it seemed sort o' 
big when he got it made up, naturly. 

An' his ma, ez thinks to this good minute Loge *s wearin* knee 
pants an' caliker jackets — when he tol' his ma 'bout his aimin' 
to git married, the ole lady jest bust out a-cryin' and said she 
wuz af eard he wuz too young to know how to choose, an' hadn't 
he better put it off a spell till she could look about fur him ? 

But Loge allowed he had about made up his mind it wuz to be 
one o' the Sid Fletcher gals, though he aint no ways made up his 
mind as to which un. Then little John said as how his ma took 
on mightily, and said the Sid Fletcher gals would do no ways in 
the worP 'count o' their pa bein' a unbeliever. She wuz afeard 
it might be in the blood. 

But Loge he helt out fur the Sid Fletcher gals, so little John 
say, and went up stairs to black his boots. They wuz his Sunday 
boots, an' they aint been wore much since ole Miss Hooper died, 
in the Cripple Creek neighborhood. An' his ma, sett'n' down 
stairs an' hearin' the blackin' box whaokin' back into its place on 
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the floor ever 9 time Loge took the bresh out'n it, she smiled like 
an' begin to wonder ef *t be Miss Mary, though she 'lowed it 
might be Mandy ; it couldn't in reason be that thar frisky little 
Jinnie. 

Then she hoped to goodness Loge's wife ud be a knitter. 
Loge ud need some un to knit his socks when she wuz gone ; an' 
some un to darn 'em, too, for she say there wa'n't another man in 
middle Tennessee as hard on his socks, so little John said Loge's 
ma said, as Loge Beaseley. An' as fur clean socks, Mis' Beaseley 
allowed there hadn't been a Sunday mornin' since Loge took to 
sleepin' upstairs, stid o' in the trundle bed in her room, that she 
ain't been obleeged to fetch his socks up to his door and wait 
there to git his s'iled ones ; Loge bein' that furgitful he ud put 
on one clean un an' one s'iled un, one white an' one red, maybe, 
or else jest put on both the same ole s'iled uns ag'in an' sen' the 
clean uns back to the wash tub. 

Loge's bashful, you know, mighty skeery o' women. Ain't 
never looked at a gal on Cripple Creek, ban-in' the Sid Fletcher 
gals. He had opened uv the big gate wunst fur Mandy when 
she rid a buckin' horse to meetV, an' the blamed critter jest 
wouldn't side up to the gate so's she c'u'd reach the latch. 

An' wunst when there wuz a campmeet'n' over in the Fox 
Camp neighborhood, what they useter have ever' wunst a year, 
Loge he wuz there. An' he passed a hymn book to that pretty 
little Jinnie o' the Sid Fletcher gang. The pars'n he axed Loge 
to pass the books roun', and Loge done it. Little John say he 
handed in an' about sevin books, bein' that flustrated he didn't 
know there's anybody else at the meet'n', after Jinnie smiled, an' 
kep' a " Thank you, sir, I've got a book," ever' time Loge offered 
her another. 

All the folks wuz smilin' too, but he didn't know it ; he didn't 
know he had set his big foot down on Jinnie's new cloth gaiter, 
or that he had clear furgot to turn back the hem o' his panta- 
loons that he had turned up in crossin' the creek on the rocks, 
havin' walked over to camp 'count o' his ma havin' rid the sorrel 
mare over on Sadday, her havin' to fetch a lot o' victuals an' 
sech fur Sunday. An' he didn't know ez he'd wore one red sock 
an' one white un ; his ma not bein' there to see ez he got fellows. 
An' little John say there wuz the fool a-poppin' up an' a-dodgin' 
up an' down the meet'n' house with three inches o' red a-shinin' 
up on un leg, betwixt shoe an' pantaloons, an' three inches o' 
white on t'other — just like a jockey at a race track or a fool 
clown in a circus fur all the worl'. 

An' little John say to cap it all, an' clap the climax, there wuz 
a long white string a-dodgin' Loge's lef heel all roun' the meet'n' 
house, makin' ole Loge look like one o' these here wooden limber 
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jack fellers that run up a stick an' double theirse'ves inter a 
knob ef you pull a string. That's what little John say. An' 
everybody wuz a-laffin', an' Jinnie she wuz snickerin' behin' her 
hymn book, fur ever' time she smiled Loge he'd come a-jouncin' 
back to poke another book at her. 

But lor, ole Loge allowed all them smiles wuz jest 'count o' 
him ; an' little John say that's how come he first got that fool 
notion about goin' a-courtin'. Little John say ole bach'lors are 
sech blamed fools, an' so stuck on theirse'ves, they thinks if a 
woman looks at 'em they're breakin' their necks to marry of 'em. 

So ole Loge he got it into his head to git married. Though 
he wa'n't settled in his min' as to which o' the gals he'd take. 
He wuz kind o' stuck on the whole gang, little John say. An' 
Loge say he owed it ter all o' 'em to marry 'em, he wuz 'feard. 
Nbw, there wuz Miss Mary, the ol'est one ; little John say Loge 
foun' a guinea nes' wunst in the corner o' the fur eend fence 
what divides their two plantations. 'Twuz some time in May ; 
there wuz twenty odd eggs in the nes' when Loge found it. 
Little John say Loge knowed it wuz a guinea nes' 'count o' the 
old guinea hen bein' a-sett'n' on it whenst he foun' it. An' the 
fool skeered her off ; she didn't want to git off much, but Loge 
made her. He punched her with a fence rail till he broke three 
eggs ; but he got her druv off at last. 

An' then he picked up the eggs in his hat an' fetched 'em up 
to the house, allowin' they must be Miss Mary's, bein' as they 
wuz on her side the fence ; and bein', too, as Miss Mary wuz the 
housekeeper an' 'tended to the chickens an' things, her ma bein' 
knocked up with rheumatism fur the last endurin' five years. So 
Loge he fetched the eggs up in his hat, mighty keerful not to 
break a single one. He tromped across the clover bottom, two 
corn fiel's, a cotton -patch, an' a strip o' woods lot, bareheaded, in 
the blazin' sun ; little John say his bald head look like a b'iled 
beet with the skin took off when he got to the kitchen door an' 
give the eggs to ole Aunt Cindy, the cook, askin' her to give 'em 
to Miss Mary fur him. 

Ole Aunt Cindy she looked sorter skeered like, a minute, an' 
then she gin a grunt, but she aint sayin' nothin' till Logan's gone 
home. Then she walked out the back door an' flung them guinea 
eggs over in the hog lot. Then she went in the house an' tol' 
Miss Mary ole Logan Beaseley done broke up the guinea nest they 
wuz lookin' fur to hatch out nex' day. She say there wuz 
twenty-one little dead guineas layin' over in the hog lot, all just 
ready to hop out o' their shells. 

Miss Mary didn't say much — she's alius mighty quiet an' 
sober an' dignified ; but Mandy, the second gal, she flared up an' 
allowed a fool-killer would be a mighty welcome vis'tor to tfiat 
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neighborhood, that he would. An' Jinnie, the young, pretty one, 
she jest laffed out, fit to kill, an' asked Aunt Cindy if she couldn't 
have scrambled guineas fur breakfast. 

Ole Logan wuz bewitched, I reckin. Little John say he wuz 
camgined. He didn't know which o' the gals he ud take, but he 
toP his ma he felt obligated to marry one o' the Sid's, 'count o' 
havin* paid 'em consider'ble notice — meanin' the big gate, the 
hymn book, an y the guinea eggs — an' folks ud be ap' to talk if 
he didn't. Besides, the gals would expect it, an' feel sorter 
slighted if he didn't marry into the fam'ly. 

Him an' Sid wuz good frien's. He had borrowed Sid's chilled 
plow wunst when his own wuz at the blacksmith's an' the river 
riz so's he couldn't go fur it. An' Sid had borrowed Loge's 
steelyards wunst to weigh some cotton, before sendin' of it off to 
the gin. He didn't visit anywheres else much, outside o' funer'ls 
an' meet'n's at the church. 

So he set off on the sorrel ; that little runt of a mare with the 
sway back, an' a tail that the calf chawed off one night when 
Loge put the calf up in the stable along o' the mare, so's to keep 
it from chawin' up the saddle blanket hangin' in the back po'ch. 
Little John say his uncle met Loge comin' up the lane on the 
sorrel. He say he knows ole Noah took that little swayback in 
the ark with him, 'count o' it bein' little like, an' its back makin' 
a good seat fur his grandchillen to ride on. 

An' he say that Cripple Creek wuz right smart up, an' ole 
Loge had to hoP up his long legs to keep 'em out the water, 
'count o' havin' on his best Sunday pantaloons; spankin' new 
ones to go courtin' in. So Loge he hitched his feet up behin' 
him, 'g'inst the swayback's flanks, an' plumb furgot to take 'em 
down any more, but rid right up to the gate with his legs bunked 
behin' him, like a grasshopper ready fur to jump. 

He seen the gals at the winder, all smilin' a welcome, as Loge 
thought, an' again he begin to wonder which one he orter take. 
He tied the sorrel to a hick'ry limb an' went on up todes the 
house. 

The house has got a new wing made o' log; it aint quite 
finished yit, an' there's two front doors. Loge couldn't fur the 
life uv him tell which door he orter take, an' he begin to git orf ul 
skeered that minute. He went on, though, bekase he see he 
couldn't make it back to the sorrel without passin' the winder 
again ; an' he allowed to his uncle, big Si, as how he'd a ruther 
died as to a-parsed that there winder again. So he plunged right 
on, inter the wrong door, an' run into the gals' room where Miss 
Mary wuz sort'n' out clean clothes, 'count o' it bein' Sadday 
evenin'. 

When she looked up from the pile o' petticoats she wuz 
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count'n' an' see that figger o' Loge's in the door, she jest riz right 
up, an' says she, kind o' fierce like, "Father's down in the corn- 
fiel ; you can go down there, or I'll ring the bell fur him." 

Loge he begin to twist his coat tails ; they wuz already half 
way up to his armpits, so little John say ; an' little John say he 
reckin he clear furgot about bavin' come a-court'n', fur says he, 
"No'm; no, Miss Mary, you needn't ring the ole man up — I jest 
called by over here to — to — er " — he saw a cedar pail on the 
shelf in the open passage way betwixt the back end part o' the 
house, the dinin' room an' kitchen, an' the front part where the 
fam'ly lives, an' that cedar pail wuz the savin' uv him — "I jest 
come over here," says he, " to git a goad o' water." 

An' Miss Mary she stepped to the passage with him, an' p'inted 
first to the pail on the shelf an ? then to the wellsweep down in 
the yard, an' says she, " There's the pail ; it's full an' fresh, but 
if it ain't enough to satisfy your thirst yonder's the well." 

Loge allowed to his uncle as he decided right there he wouldn't 
choose Miss Mary ; he begin to see she didn't suit him. He say 
he wuz afeard she couldn't darn socks. 

It was jest when Loge lifted the goad to his mouth that Jinnie 
she called out to Miss Mary from her ma's room, an' say she : — 

" Sister Mary, ma says you're to fetch Mr. Beasley right in 
here to the fire" — the ole 'oman keeps a fire goin' winter an' 
summer, 'count o' the rheumatiz — "she says she knows he's 
tired after his thirsty ride." 

Rid four miles fur a goad o' water ; cross Cripple Creek three 
times, an' Pant'er twicet, to say nothin' o' Forkid Branch that 
winds in an' out an' up an' across them two plantations like a 
moonstruck chicken snake tryin' to foller out the corporation line 
o' them Tennessee towns what hev been down with the boom 
fever, an' aint made out to set itse'f straight yit ! That sharp 
little Jinnie seen through that excuse in half a minute, an' that's 
why she called out to Loge to come in. 

But little John say the fool ain't no mere'n heard her voice 
than the goad went whack to the floor like a sky rocket on the 
home run. 

"You're to come right in, Mr. Beasley," says Jinnie, "an' 
you're to put your horse in the barn first, if you please, because 
pa's got a new heifer cow that's had to be turned in the yard to 
keep her out o' the cornfiel'. An' she's that give to chewin' 
things Aunt Cindy has to dry the clean clothes in the kitchen to 
keep her from eat'n' us all clean out of a change. She's e't up 
two tablecloths an' a sheet, three petticoats an' a brand new pair 
o' my sister Mary's stockin's. She'll eat your saddle flaps teetotally 
off if you leave your mare out there." 

Ole Loge he looked foolish ; the yearlin' at home had gnawed 
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them saddle skirts into sassage meat long ago. He put his horse 
up, though, in the barn — the big barn what opens on to the lane. 
An' little John say the blamed fool f urgot ter shut the barn door, 
an' the mare walked out same time Loge did, an' walked right on 
back home. 

Well, little John say it begin to rain todes dark, an' the ole 
man he tol' Loge he mus' stay all night ; an' Loge he done it. 
You see, they built up a right peart fire, 'count o' rheumatiz an' 
rain, an' they give Loge a seat in the cornder. An' when black- 
eyed Mandy axed him if he didn't think a sprinklin' now'n then 
wuz healthy, he bein' Methodist, ole Loge got that skeered he 
made a lunge at the big iron shovil an' begin to twist it roim' an' 
roun', an' to say he didn't know but what t'was! Then he begin 
to jab his fingers through the iron ring at the end o' the shovil 
handle ; an' he kep' that up till he got to his thumb ; an' hit 
went through all right, but it stuck. Loge he got plumb skeered 
then ; twis' an' screw as he would the darn thing wouldn't budge. 
So when ole man Sid axed him to stay all night he 6aid he would, 
bekase you see he couldn't go home nohow if he'd a mind to 'less 
he carried the shovil, too. 

An' then the supper bell rung, an' the ole man' bid 'em all out 
to supper ; but Loge he said he wouldn't choose any — he wuzn't 
a mighty hearty feeder at night, count o' dreams. An' little 
John sny the folks went out an' left him, an' bein' left to hisse'f 
he set about gittin' loose. lie tried cm' he tried; an' at last he 
made up his inin' to sneak out the front door and cut out fur 
home, shovil an' all. Then he remembered he'd orter licked his 
thumb, an' he tried that, but it wouldn't go. Just as he got up 
to tiptoe out, the shovil hangin' on like a partner at a picnic, an' 
'bout the time he'd walked half across the room, the blamed 
thing slipped ofPn that licked thumb o' Loge's, an' struck the 
hard floor like a clap o' young thunder. 

Loge he jumped like a trounced frog, an' give one skeered 
little beller, like a Durham bull with the hiccups. 

Before the family went in to supper Loge he'd made up his 
mind, in an' about, as it mus' be Mandy. It appeared 's if that 
ud be more gratifyin' to his ma, as Mandy seemed turned relig- 
ious, talkin' o' Methodists an' 6ech. But when that shovil 
drapped an' Loge bellered out like he done, an' he heard Miss 
Mandy come out into the passage an' call out to Jube, the hired 
man, that big Buck, ole Sid's yaller steer, wuz in her ma's room 
breakin' up things, Loge say he set it right down to hisse'f as she 
wouldn't do fur a farmer's wife — not kno win', like she done, that 
steers wouldn't come up into a house an' cfcsturb things, not fur 
nothin.' He say farmer's wives mus' learn better'n that. 

So little John say that Loge made choice o' Jinnie. An' 
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Jinnie she seemed mighty willing bein' young an? gaily. An' she 
set her cheer up close to Loge's an' talked mighty polite to him 
after supper. She toP him he ought to git married, an' have a 
wife to look after his socks an' things. An* she axed mighty 
kind about his ma, an' got it all out o' Loge 'bout his ma want'n' 
him to wait till he wuz older, an* all that. 

An* them two talked on till Miss Mary got up an' went off to 
bed ; an* Mandy went out in the kitchen an' set with ole Aunt 
Cindy; an' ole Sid an' his wife went sound asleep in the chimbly 
cornders, an' didn't wake up till the clock wuz strikin' twelve. 
Then the ole man lit a light an* showed Loge off into the new 
room, hit being the only spare room in the house, an* hit not 
finished. As I wuz savin* the daubing wuzn't all in, nor all the 
chinkin' ; but bein May, an' Loge healthy, the ole man ruminated 
as that didn't matter much. 

But he tol' Loge as he'd better blow out his candle before he 
undressed if he wuz afeard o' bein' seen through the cracks. 
An' Loge done it, an' when he had done it he couldn't find a 
cheer to hang his Sunday pantaloons on. He felt all over the 
room, mighty keerful, but he couldn't find no cheer. He wa'n't 
goin' to hang them new breeches on the bare, floor, that was 
mighty certain. An' he wuz afeard to hang 'em on the foot o 
the bed, count o' it bein' low, an' they wuz likely to be rumpled, 
too, Loge bein' consider'ble of a kicker. So he jest smoothed 
the pantaloons out keerful an' laid 'em, longways, between two 
o' the logs o' the house, where the chinkin' ort to a-been. Little 
John say Loge toP big Si he felt like it wuz a young baby he 
wuz layin' by to sleep, he wuz that partic'lar not to wrinkle up 
his breeches. An' ten minutes after he put 'em there he wuz 
sound asleep betwixt two o' Miss Mary's best sheets. 

It wuz sun up when ole Loge woke up, an' the ole man war 
callin' him to breakfast. Loge called back he'd be there in a 
minute, an" he begin to hustle about to dress hisse'f. He reached 
fur his pantaloons — then he stopped still, like the blame block- 
head that he is. They wuz gone ! clean gone ! He searched on 
the floor, an' he flung off the bed clothes to look there ; he got 
down on his hands an' knees to look under the bed. He even 
tore open Miss Mary's bureau drawer to see if he didn't git up in 
his sleep an' cram 'em m there. Then he felt down his long legs 
to see if he mightn't forgot an' kep' 'em on. Naw, sir; nothin 
there but skin an' bone — bare carcass. He scratched his head 
an' tried to think; they wuz sho'ly round somewheres; he had 
jist furgot, in one o' his absent-minded fits, an' laid 'em some- 
wheres. He looked behin' the door, an' on top the wardrobe, an' 
under the bed again ; he pulled all the gals' things out o' the 
bureau drawers an' shook 'em up piece by piece ; he looked in 
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the slop bucket, an r beliin' the washstan' ; he raked cmt the cedar 
bresb the gals had decorated the fireplace with an' looked there ; 
he stuck his head up the chimbly an' looked there ; then he tuk 
it out again, kivered with soot an' ashes, an' went back to bed, 
an' give out that he wuz mighty sick, an' would some un please 
go fur his ma. 

An' little John say his ma come over terrectly, but she went 
home again in a minute ; jouncin' up an' down on the swayback 
sorrel like a house afire. An' little while later she rid over 
agin with a bundle tied to the side saddle; an' after while ole 
Loge he watched fur a chance when there wa'n't nobody lookin' 
to sneak off through the woods an' go home. 

He'd made up his mind not to marry yit ; Jinnie she wuz 
young, an' could wait a bit. 

An* little John say, that later in the day Jinnie she was nosin' 
about in the yard to see if her rose bushes wuz putt'n' out proper, 
an' she see the new heifer cow a munchin' mighty contented like, 
on a little pile o' truck that looked like carpet rags. An' she got 
a fishin' pole an' fished it up, an' looked at it, laffin' fit to kill, all 
the time. Then she called to the gals to come there quick ; an' 
when they come says she, — 

"Here's what ailed him — here's why he didn't want no break- 
fast, an' here's why his ma made them two trips this mornin'." 

Then Miss Handy she say she'd like to know what that roll o' 
strings got to do with the clothes bein' all flung out o' the drawer. 
An' little Jinnie 6ay she reckin ole Loge wuz lookin' to see if he 
could find anything 'mongst Miss Mary's clothes as would fit him, 
so's he could come to breakfast. 

" Bekase," says she, 4t these are bound to be his breeches. I 
know it's breeches, by the buckles ; the cow ain't chawed them 
past identifyin'." 

Then little Jinnie she laffed mightily, an' tol' the others she a 
good min' to send the things home with her compliments. 

An' the next week I got a bid to the weddin' of Jinnie an' little 
John. 

Yes, sir, ole Loge he went a-courtin'; he tol' big Si, his uncle, 
an' big Si he tol' little John, his nevvy, an' little John he tol' me. 

And the man on the rail fence chuckled, and went on carefully 
whittling the last of his cedar splinter. 
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MUNICIPAL KEFOKM. 



Abstracts from Authorities and Writers on the 
Subject, Compiled by Thomas E. Will, A. M. 



I have always thought that more true force of persuasion might be obtained by 
rightly choosing and arranging what others have said, than by painfully saying it 
again in one's own way.— John Huskin. " Fors Clavigera," Vol. I., p. 281. 

I. THE SITUATION. 

(1) Characterization. — Mr. James Bryce speaks of municipal 
government as "the one conspicuous failure of the United States." 
Ex- President White asserts that " the city governments of the 
United States are the worst in Christendom — the most expen- 
sive, the most inefficient and the most corrupt" (C. C. C, p. 42). 
Jefferson regarded our great cities as the "ulcers of the body 
politic" (N. C, p. 7). John Fiske says of the cities, "We hear 
them called <foul sinks of corruption' and 'plague-spots on our 
body politic.' " Nevertheless, Mr. Fiske thinks this is putting it 
rather strong. 

(2) The Growth of the City. — Mr. Fiske, pp.119, 120, points 
out the extraordinary growth of the American city within the 
present century. He says: "At the time of Washington's in- 
auguration to the presidency there were no large cities in the 
United States. Philadelphia had a population of 42,000, New 
York had 33,000; Boston, which came next with 18,000, was 
not yet a city. Then came Baltimore with 13,000, while Brook- 
lyn was a village of 1,600 souls. Now, these five cities have a 
population of more than 4,000,000, or more than that of the 
United States in 1789. And consider how rapidly new cities 
have been added to the list. . . . Chicago, with 4,000 inhabitants 
in 1840 and at least a million in 1890; or Denver, with its miles 
of handsome streets and shops, and not one native inhabitant 
who has reached his thirtieth birthday. Such facts are summed up 
in the general statement that whereas, in 1790, the population of 
the United States was scarcely four million, and out of each one 
hundred inhabitants only three dwelt in cities and the other 
ninety-seven in rural places; on the other hand, in 1880, when 
the population was more than fifty millions, out of each one 
hundred inhabitants twenty-three dwelt in cities and seventy- 
seven in rural places. Most of this growth has been subsequent 
to 1840. In 1790 there were 6 towns in the United States that 
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might be ranked as cities. ... In 1800 the number was the 
same. By 1810 the number had risen from 6 to 11 ; by 1820 it 
had reached 13 ; by 1830 this 13 had doubled and become 26; 
and in 1840 there were 44 cities altogether. The urban popula- 
tion increased from 210,873 in 1800, to 1,453,994 in 1840. But 
between 1840 and 1880, the number of new cities which came 
into existence was 242, and the urban population increased to 
11,318,547. Nothing like this was ever known before in any 
part of the world.'j (See also Ev. S., pp. 159, 162.) 

(3) Complexity in City Government. — Fiske (pp. 122-23), 
enumerating the executive department and officers of the city of 
Boston at the present time, shows the government of the city to 
be most bewilderingly complex. The people elect three street 
commissioners, while the mayor, with the concurrence of the 
aldermen, appoints a superintendent of streets, inspector of build- 
ings, three commissioners each for the fire and health department, 
four overseers of the poor, a board of nine directors for the man- 
agement of alms houses, houses of correction, lunatic hospital, 
etc., a city hospital board of five members, five trustees of the 
public library, three commissioners each of parks and water 
works, etc. The mere enumeration of these names fills nearly 
one and one-half pages. 

(4) The Lack of Responsibility in City Government. — On 
pp. 125, 126, Mr. Fiske shows that the ordinary municipal system, 
" in depriving the mayor of power, deprived him of responsibility 
and left the responsibility nowhere in particular. In making ap- 
pointments, the mayor and council would come to some sort of 
compromise with each other and exchange favors." The author 
continues, pointing out how this trading and log-rolling enters 
into the work of the municipal body, vitiating all its results, and 
this largely for the reason that " There was no responsible head 
who could be quickly and sharply called to account." (See also 
M. G. B., p. 2, and M. G. L., pp. 3, 4.) 

(5) Administration by Committees. — " The custom of admin- 
istering the city duties through standing committees is one which 
deserves especial condemnation as the source of maladministra- 
tion and defective government. These committees comprise all 
of the members of the city councils, and each committee claims 
and obtains the general supervision of its own department and is 
jealous of any limitation or restraint upon its power of its pat- 
ronage" (M. G. M., p. 17). Fiske (p. 126), referring to the fact 
that "Committees are inefficient for executive purposes," says, 
" By the time you have got a group of committees independent 
of one another and working at cross purposes, you have got 
Dickens' famous Circumlocution Office, where the great object in 
life was 4 how not to do it.' " 
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(6) Municipal Debts. — Fiske, pp. 120, 121, 127, shows how 
the rapid growth of the city has resulted in anticipating the 
wealth of the future by contracting heavy municipal debts. He 
quotes from Mr. Seth Low that "Very few of our American 
cities have yet paid in full the cost of their original water works." 
Members of the city council are afraid to undertake vigorous 
measures for paying off the city debt lest, by increasing the tax 
rate, they decrease their own prospects for reflection. Hence 
the burden is passed on, to settle ultimately on the shoulders of 
posterity. 

(7) Municipal Dishonesty. — On p. 129 Fiske refers to the 
wholesale plunder indulged in by the Tweed ring in New York 
City. As is well known, the Lexow investigating committee is 
now bringing to light similar revelations regarding the Croker 
administration. Mr. William T. Stead, in his chapter 1, part III., 
of I. C. C. C, entitled « The Boodlers and the Boodled," shows 
how Chicago has been systematically robbed for years by its city 
council. He says, " It would have been cheaper for the city of 
Chicago to have paid every one of her aldermen $10,000 every 
year, if by such payment the city could have secured honest ser- 
vice, than to have turned a pack of hungry aldermen loose on 
the city estate, with a miserable allowance of $156 a year, but 
with practically unrestricted liberty to fill their pockets by barter- 
ing away the property of the city." Quoting from the Chicago 
Record he shows how aldermanic votes have been regularly sold 
to the corporations desiring franchises. " Four members of the 
council receive $25,000 each ; the others receive $8,000. The 
official instrumental in securing passage of the measure received 
$100,000 in cash and two pieces of property, which he afterward 
sold for $111,000. . . . The $5,000 vote is the high- water mark 
in the council for the last four years. . . . When it becomes 
necessary to pass an ordinance over the mayor's veto, the cost is 
25 per cent more than usual." On p. 182 Mr. Stead says, "The 
fact that money does pass is not disputed even by the aldermen 
themselves." " In a fruitful year," says the Record, " the average 
crooked alderman has made $15,000 to $20,000." A lawyer of a 
railway corporation said, "There are 68 aldermen in the City 
Council, and 66 of them can be bought. This I know because I 
have bought them myself" (p. 182). Mr. Stead thinks the per- 
centage of venal aldermen in Chicago is somewhat smaller than 
this. 

The plundering of a city is not all done by the aldermen. Mr. 
Fiske (p. 134) shows how land speculators have made combina- 
tions and besieged city councils until they have driven them into 
making appropriations to open and improve streets and avenues, 
involving the city in debt, to the end that these highly respect- 
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able gentlemen may thrive on the unearned increment in land 
values. C. G. B., p. 52, says: "The greater schemes of municipal 
extravagance have ever been pressed most strongly by the holders 
of larger estates. Municipal corruption, indeed, begins and ends 
in the improper use of money by those who have it, to bribe those 
who have it not." 

(8) Whiskey in Politics. — In N. C, p. 41, Mr. J. H. Rhoades, 
of New York, says, " One of the great difficulties we all have to 
contend with in our efforts to bring about reform, is the influence 
of saloons upon the politics of both, and in fact of all parties." 
The speaker then goes on to show how drinking habits among 
the poor are fostered by bad surroundings, unsanitary conditions 
and lack of society, save at the saloon. On pp. 57, 58 of *j C. C. 
C, Mr. Stead shows graphically how votes in Chicago, were 
bought with liquor. In New York the saloons, it seems, consti- 
tute the local Tammany headquarters. 

(9) The Tyranny of Corporations. — In N. C, p. 120, Mr. L. 
S. Rowe, showing how free the city of Berlin is from the dicta- 
tion of c#rporations, declares : " Our large cities have become so 
accustomed to being dominated to a greater or less degree by 
railway companies, that to find an exception is so strange a sensa- 
tion as almost to border on the uncanny. ... It was not neces- 
sary to prove to the inhabitants [of Berlin], as if it were a 
difficult and abstruse problem, that in granting franchises to 
public transportation companies, valuable rights were being 
alienated. The German magazines and newspapers did not offer 
the spectacle of an endless number of articles imploring citizens 
to take an active interest in their own affairs. This necessity 
carries with it the most bitter criticism our institutions have had 
to bear" (p. 121). On p. 189 of I. C. C. C. Mr. Stead says, "I 
have studied autocracy in Russia and theocracy in Rome, and I 
must say that nowhere, not even in Russia in the first years of 
the reaction occasioned by the murder of the late czar, have I 
struck more abject submission to a more soulless despotism, than 
that which prevails among the masses of the so-called free 
American citizens, when they are face to face with the omnipo- 
tent power of corporations." " Wealth," he quotes, " has subju- 
gated everything. It has gagged the press, it has bought up the 
legislature, it has corrupted the judges. Even on the universities 
it is laying its golden finger. The churches are in its grasp. Go 
where you will, up and down this country, you will find our citi- 
zens paralyzed by a sense of their own impotence. They know 
the injustice . . . they mutter curses, but they are too cowed to 
do anything. They have tried so often and been beaten so badly, 
they have not the heart to try again" fp. 189). Mr. Stead's 
entire chapter on " The Tyranny of the Assyrian " is a terrible 
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indictment of the corporations and a sad commentary on the 
decayed virtue of the descendants of those who once grappled 
with the mightiest nation on earth, because of its imposition upon: 
them of a paltry tax on tea. 

(10) Taxation in Cities. — This entire subject has been 
treated in Professor Ely's work on "Taxation in American 
Cities." Mr. Rowe, on pp. 118, 119 of N. C, shows how the 
city of Berlin obtains a large income from its public works and. 
franchises, from a highly developed income tax, from a house and 
rent tax, and from other sources which American cities have as 
yet hardly tapped. S. M. G., pp. 11, 12, also gives an account of 
Berlin's evstem of taxation. The American system of taxation,, 
on the ot ier hand, seems especially designed to benefit the rich 
and to oppress the poor. Fisk (pp. 27, 28), shows how the tax 
on personal property is constantly evaded, and how the rich, to 
escape their share of taxation, emigrate from Boston before the 
first of May — assessment day — to the country or to the seaside. 
Stead, in his chapter entitled "Dives the Tax-Dodger," shows 
some startling facts taken directly from official sources in Chicago. 
From his book (p. 211) we copy the following table : — 

Average Assessed Value. 

Square Mile. Per Head. 

(Million Dollars.) (Dollars) 

1867 8.1 774 

1873 8.5 860 

1883 . : 3.6 211 

1893 . ' 1.3 170 

In the light of this table Mr. Stead declares, " At this rate, in 
another twenty years Chicago would be stone broke and couldn't 
be sold for a red cent. Yet these figures are^^ll official," and 
sworn to by the assessors. 

Chicago millionaires own horses worth only $20, and carriages 
worth $30, while their daughters play on pianos worth $150 
(p. 213). "While the value of the property in Chicago, if it 
were correctly assessed, is nearly two thousand millions, the 
Y officially assessed value df the whole state of Illinois, including 
Chicago, is only seven hundred millions" (p. 214). The Chicago 
Times (p. 227) is quoted as stating that "The Chicago system of 
taxation is a systematized crime against the poor; that for 
twenty years the burden of taxation has rested upon the poor, 
and that it is the history of tax-dodging, discrimination, bribing 
and perjury, written upon every page of the tax books of Cook 
County," etc. This entire chapter should be a revelation to 
those who are not familiar with the methods whereby the rich 
rob the poor. 
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(11) The Separation of Municipal and National Politics. — 
The consensus of opinion among writers on municipal reform is 
unanimously to the effect that the confusion of municipal politics 
with national politics is one prime source of our municipal evils. 

(12) State Interference with Municipal Administration. — 
Fiske, pp. 127, 128, shows that because of the tangle into which 
municipal affairs have fallen, the attempt has beem made to fly 
for refuge to the state legislature ; but that by thus sacrificing a 
measure of home rule the city loses far more than it gains. " A 
man fresh from his farm on the edge of the Adirondacks, knows 
nothing about the problems pertaining to electric wires in Broad- 
way or to rapid transit between Harlem and the Battery." Log- 
rolling naturally follows. The evils of state interference with 
city affairs are further considered in M. G. B., p. 2 ; M. G. L., p. 
7 ; C. C. C, p. 43, and N. C, pp. 120, 121. Mr. L. S. Rowe (N. 
C, p. 121) says, "The doctrine that a municipal corporation is 
but a subordinate branch of the general governmental power of 
the state, a doctrine which has been confirmed from the United 
States Supreme Court downwards, is as false in principle as it is 
detrimental to progress in its operation." He believes that one 
reason for the wonderful municipal success attained by Berlin, is 
that that city has felt that it must work out its own salvation, 
instead of leaning on some higher legislative authority. 

(13) Restricting the Suffrage to the "Better Classes." — It is 
held in certain circles that one chief cause of disorders in the 
city is to be found in the influx of poor and ignorant. The best 
writers do not seem to share this view, but hold that the poor 
and ignorant are far less dangerous than is sometimes believed, 
while the " better classes " are often more worthy the epithet of 
"dangerous." (See Fiske, pp. 133-35 and Ev. S., p. 173.) N. 
C, pp. 40, 41, states, "The most universal testimony of those 
who work among the poor is to the effect that as a class they are 
honest, kind, generous and considerate toward each other." M. 
G. B., pp. 3, 4, quotes Mr. H. C. Lea as follows, "The most 
dangerous enemies of reform are not the poor men nor the ignor- 
ant men, but the men of wealth and position." This because 
they neglect their political duties, and vote as partisans, if at all. 
C. C. C, p. 46, quotes : " The great mass of so-called best citizens 
have no sympathy with local affairs. They want no office . . . 
they wash their hands of responsibilities." Quoting Mr. Bryce, 
it adds, " In America, as everywhere else in the world, the com- 
monwealth suffers more from apathy and short-sightedness in the 
upper classes, who ought to lead, than from ignorance or reckless- 
ness in the humbler classes, who are generally ready to follow 
when they are wisely and patriotically led." (See also pp. 47, 
48, and C. G. B., pp. 51, 52). These writers show clearly that 
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the wealthy and well-to-do cannot escape their responsibility for 
the condition of municipal affairs by attempting to shoulder the 
blame upon their less favored fellow-citizens. 

For a quite recent statement from a conservative source as to 
the relatively unimportant part enacted in our modern poverty 
drama by the "ignorant foreigner," see an article in the June 
(1894) Forum by Mr. E. R. L. Gould. 

H. WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

(1) M. G. M., pp. 19-21, shows that we must restore the 
ancient simplicity of our institutions and reestablish popular 
control. M. G. B., pp. 1, 2, insists that our trouble is due not to 
the failure of democracy, but to the lack of it 5 and insists that 
instead of fearing the people and seeking to fence off the govern- 
ment from them we must trust the people and give them the 
opportunity to manage their own affairs. 

(2) Not Governmental Forms, but Public Spirit. — Mr. 
Fiske, p. 118, and N. C, pp. 112, 113, 114, 116 shows that mere 
forms of government, mechanically administered, must mean 
little ; but that, as the 6team drives the engine, so a righteous 
public spirit must push forward our municipal work. 

(3) Openness vs. Secrecy , in Legislation. — M. G. M., p. 17, 
emphasizes the fact that the success of the New England town 
meeting was largely due to the free discussion which therein 
prevailed, and emphasizes the need of this same free and open 
discussion in our present city legislation. 

(4) Separation of Legislative and Executive Functions. — 
The same writer declares (p. 24), "No reform of municipal 
government in this commonwealth can be satisfactory except one 
based upon the separation of executive and legislative functions." 

(5) Civil Service Reform in the City. Mr. Carl Schurz, in a 
powerful paper in N. C., pp. 123-133, emphasizes the necessity 
of placing the civil service in the city upon a strictly business 
basis and holding it there, despite the clamors and machinations 
of politicians. (See also Edmund Kelly, pp. 104, 108 in N. C. ; 
L. S. Rowe, N. O, p. 116 ; M. G. M., p. 23 ; and M. G. B., pp. 
4,5.) 

(11) Concentration of Power in the Hands of the Mayor. — 
The city of Brooklyn some years ago made a new departure in 
city government, by concentrating power and the accompanying 
responsibility in the mayor, and holding him rigidly to the work 
of conducting properly all of the affairs of the city, from top to 
bottom, during his entire administration. For an account of 
this system, which it seems has worked admirably when the 
right mayor was secured, see chapter 52 in Bryce's " American 
Commonwealth," by the Hon. Seth Low, formerly mayor of 
Brooklyn; also M. G. L., entire; C. C. C, pp. 119-21; M. G. B., 
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pp. 6, 7 ; Fiske, pp. 124, 125, 130, 131, and Ev. S., p. 169. All 
of these favor, some emphatically, the system that some who 
are less acquainted with it designate as "the one-man-power." 
Obviously since the people simply intrust power for a limited 
period to the mayor as they do to the president of the United 
States, or, through him, to the head of a department, there seems 
little ground for asserting that such a system means a return to 
autocracy. The power, if abused, can be resumed by the people 
at the end of the official's term of service. 

(12) The Bicameral System. — Dr. Janes, pp. 166-69 of Ev. 
S., as against Messrs. Bryce and Fiske (p. 165), holds that the 
system of legislation by two chambers, in the city, constitutes 
" the exception rather than the rule " ; that it seems a " super- 
fluous absurdity," and that we may expect it to disappear, to the 
great advantage of municipal government. 

(13) Enlarging Municipal Functions. — M. G. B., pp. 8-10, 
insists that instead of waiting until municipal politics are purified 
before seeking to extend municipal functions, we should rather 
seek to purify politics by such an extension of functions. 
It is stagnant water that becomes foul, while running water 
purifies itself. Similarly, those governments that have most to 
do — for example, Birmingham, Glasgow and Berlin — are those 
that are cleanest and most effective. 

(14) Divorcing Local from National Politics. — Fiske (p. 
135) ; Ev. S., p. 171 ; M. G. B., p. 4 ; C. C. C, pp. 129, 130, and 
N. C, pp. 105, 107, 114, strongly emphasize the imperative 
necessity of separating local politics from national politics, once 
for all. N. C, pp. 145-48, shows that the issues between city 
and nation are at present widely different; and, pp. 145-50-51, 
holds that in order to effect such a separation thetim es of voting 
should be separated by at least one year. 

(15) Looking after City Officials when once They have been 
Elected. — Washington Gladden, pp. 152-56 of N. C, argues 
well that it is one supreme folly of our present policy to elect 
officials and then utterly ignore them and their work until the 
next election day. Such neglect discourages the virtuous official, 
who is systematically cultivated by the worst elements in society, 
while it leaves local administration largely in the hands of self- 
seekers. 

(16) The Relation of the Church to Municipal Reform. — In 
N. C, p. 175, Mr. Edwin D. Mead declares: "Almost the whole 
of Jewish prophecy is politics. ... I wish that we were not 
such antiquarians and foreigners in our religion, but could hon- 
estly and naturally realize and take to heart that God is the God 
of America, as well as the God of Israel"; while Rev. James II. 
Ecob, pp. 177-S5 of N. C, makes a splendid plea, that should be 
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distributed in tract form in every church in Christendom, for the 
application of religious principles to the affairs of this world. 

(17) Summary of Remedies for Municipal JtRsgovernment. — 
M. G. E., p. 8. First, simplify your administration; secondly, 
trust the people ; thirdly, give the municipality plenty to do, so 
as to bring the best men to the work; fourthly, keep all the 
monopolies of service in the hands of the municipality; regard 
the supply of gas and water and the letting of the use of the 
streets to tramway companies as very promising sources of 
revenue; and lastly, use the authority and the influence of the 
municipality in order to secure advantages in the way of cheap 
trams, healthy and clean lodgings, baths, wash houses, hospitals, 
reading rooms, etc., to such an extent at least as, in a given case, 
private enterprise shows itself inadequate to do what the welfare 
of the community requires should be done. M. G. B., p. 11, 
closes an admirable summary of the things to be done with this 
appeal: "But before all, after all, under all, trust the people. 
Trust them with an undismayed, invincible trust. Make the 
people trustworthy by putting more trust in them." 
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City Government, Outgrown. (J. Parton) Forum, 2 : 539. 

Civic Church. (W. T. Stead) Review of Reviews, October, 
1893. 

Civil Government, Christian's Relation to. (D. Lipscombe) 
Christian Quarterly Review, 7 : 545, 8 : 3, 413. — (E. W. Hern- 
don) Christian Quarterly Review, 8 : 176, 659. 
— * Corruption, Science of Municipal. Forum, March, 1893. 

Decay of State and Local Government. (S. N. Patten) 
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Municipal Government, Considerations of. (F. R. Conder) 
Fraser, 95 : 341. 

Municipal Government: Why it Fails. (Stoughton Cooley) 
American Journal of Politics, August, 1893. 

Municipal Government of Berlin. (R. Gneist) Contemporary, 
46 : 769. 

Municipal Government : Lessons from the Experience of 
Quincy, Mass. (Charles Francis Adams) Forum, November, 
1892. 

Municipal Government: A Corporate, not a Political Prob- 
lem. (Frank Morrison) Forum, August, 1892. 
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Municipal Government, Experiments in. (A. S. Colyar and 
W. Kennedy) Southern Bivouac, 5 : 306. 

Municipal Government. (J. Parton) Chautauquan, 8 : 203. 
— (W. M. Ivins) Political Science Quarterly, 2:291.— (G. 
Bradford) Scribner's Magazine, 2 : 485. 

Municipal Government in Great Britain. (A. Shaw) Political 
Science Quarterly, 4 : 197. 

Municipal Government, Studies in. (E. D. Mead) Lend a 
Hand, 4 : 352. 
— ^ Municipal Government, Why Bad ? (J. S. Fassett) North 
American, 151 : 630. 
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Municipal Programme, Wanted A. Arena, April, 1 894. 

Municipal Reform, American. (C. C. Bonney) Our Day, 
7:418. 

Municipal Reform. (O. S. Teail) Cosmopolitan, 10 : 564. 

Municipal Reform, A Key to. (E. L. Godkin) North Ameri- 
can, 151 : 422. 

Municipal Reform Quarterly Review, 54:231. — (W. E. 
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Nation, 13 : 84. 

Municipal Reform in New York. (C. C. Nott) Nation, 
13:157. 

Municipal Reform in New York, An Attempt at. (E. L. 
Godkin) Nation, 28 : 331. 

Municipal Reform in Russia. (E. Schuyler) Nation, 1 1 : 364. 

Municipal Reform, Unorganized. Century, March, 1891. 

Municipal Threat in National Politics. (J. O. Adams) New 
England Magazine, n. s. 4 : 570. 

Municipal Utopias. Spectator, 64 : 364. 

New York City Nominations. Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1888. 

New York Police, Dr. Parkhurst and the. Homiletic Review, 
May, 1892. 

Paris, The Typical Modern City. (Dr. Albert Shaw) Cen- 
tury, July, 1891. 
^^ Political Organization of a Modern Municipality. William 
Draper Lewis) Annals of American Academy. 

Study of the Science of Municipal Government. (Frank P. 
Prichard) Annals of American Academy, January, 1892. 

Tammany. American Historical Record, 3:415. — (V. B. 
Denslow) International Review, 8 : 428. 

Tammany, Apologists for. (E. L. Godkin) Nation, 53 : 385. 

Tammany Biographies. (E. L. Godkin) Nation, 50 : 346. 
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Tammany, Frauds of. (E. S. Nadal) Nation, 15:5. With 
portraits, Every Saturday, 11 : 404, 411, 482. 

Tammany Government, A Sample of. (J. B. Bishop) Nation, 
50:236. 

Tammany Hall. (Henry Childs Mervin) Atlantic Monthly 
February, 1894. 

Tammany and Patronage. (D. H. Wheeler) Lakeside, 5 : 402. 

Tammany Society, The. (E. L. Godkin) Nation, 50 : 290. 

Tammany, Story of. (R. Homer) Harper, 44 : 685, 835. 

Tammany: Overthrow of Tweed. (E. L. Godkin) Nation, 
17 : 349. 

Rising against the Ring. (E. L. Godkin), Nation, 13 : 300. 

Rule of Four, 1871. Every Saturday, 10 : 530. 

What are you going to do about it ? 

The Boss's Rule. (E. L. Godkin) Nation, 13 : 236. 

Town Meeting (John Fiske) Harper's Monthly, 70 : 265. 

Voting Compulsory — as a means of Correcting Political 
Abuses. Annals of American Academy, April, 1891. 

Why Cities are Badly Governed. (J. Sloat Fassett) North 
American Review, 150 : 631. 

Working Population of Cities. Morrison I. Swift. Reprinted 
from Andover Review. 

How to Effect Municipal Reform, by Lucius F. C. 

Garvin. 

In representative governments the executive and the judiciary 
are but the instruments for carrying out the commands of the 
legislative department. In the municipality, as in the state and 
nation, the executive and the judiciary, as a rule, perform their 
duties fairly well. When a mayor signally fails in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a city, the occasion of his failure may 
usually be traced to defective legislation. Indeed, the most 
common cause of such bad administration may be found in the 
attempted exercise of executive powers by the city council. 

But the board of aldermen (as, for convenience, we shall here- 
after denominate municipal legislatures of every kind, whether 
composed of one or two branches), even when strictly limited to 
legislative functions, must from its very nature control and dom- 
inate all else. Its power to levy taxes and to make appropria- 
tions, taken together, constitutes it the supreme authority. When 
to these tremendous functions is added the power by ordinance 
to define the duties of subordinate city officials, to restrain the 
liberties of private citizens, and to enter into agreements with 
quasi public corporations, the absolute necessity for a superior 
class of legislators becomes manifest. 
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Municipal government is admittedly the bete noir of republican 
institutions. Our unqualified failure in this respect is directly 
traceable to the composition of the board of aldermen. Its defi- 
ciencies are notorious; to enumerate a few of them, without 
entering into details, will suffice. The tearing up of the streets 
for sewers, water pipes, gas pipes, paving, street railways and 
underground wires, is managed with so little of system as to 
increase the attendant expense and inconvenience enormously. 
Injustice of taxation; inefficiency in the conduct of the police, 
sanitary, street cleaning and other departments of city adminis- 
tration find their source or encouragement in the board of alder- 
men. In dealing with the powerful corporations which make use 
of the streets for supplying citizens with water, light, transporta- 
tion, telegraph and telephone service, the city fathers are either 
outwitted or fall before temptation in the form of direct or in- 
direct bribes. In these various ways a large proportion — 
approximating in amount to one half — of the revenue wrung 
from the hard earnings of the people, is wasted by a careless or 
purposely misdirected expenditure. 

Large towns and cities are corporations created to deal with 
interests which in themselves are of prime importance, and which 
bear directly and closely upon the welfare of the people. The 
aldermen constitute a board of directors to conduct the affairs of 
this municipal corporation of which the people are the stock- 
holders. With few exceptions the several members of this all- 
important board are selected by a " ring," which may be the city 
or ward committee of thje dominant party, but which oftentimes 
is less numerous and less representative than that body. When 
elected, although the members of the board nominally are placed 
in power by a majority of the stockholders, yet in reality, as they 
know and feel, their tenure of office depends upon the pleasure 
of a very few. Of these few, therefore, they become the most 
humble and obedient servants. Any alderman who so far forgets 
the conditions of his tacit bargain with his masters as to really 
try to serve the interests of aU the people, will be reminded of 
his madness when dropped from the ticket at the next election. 
It is the trimmer, the wise politician but unfaithful director, who 
makes his future calling and election sure. In this way not only 
are inferior men chosen by our present system, but they are 
practically put under bonds not to render the public service of 
which they are capable. No business corporation could survive, 
or for a moment acquire public confidence, if directed as are our 
municipal corporations. 

Incompetent and corrupt municipal government is not desired 
by the people, nor is it due to an incapacity on their part to dis- 
tinguish between the selfish demagogue and the patriotic states- 
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man. What but the popular voice has selected from the throng 
and finally established the reputation of the few great novelists, 
historians, poets and orators ? That the masses have not in like 
manner chosen the greatest statesmen to fill the highest offices 
within their gift is due wholly to our clumsy machinery of elec- 
tions — machinery already antiquated when this nation was 
founded, and but slightly modified during the century since 
elapsed. 

The means by which it is proposed to remedy the known and 
admitted evils of municipal government lies in the adoption of 
some form of proportional representation in the election of boards 
of aldermen. In the city of Boston, Mass., the board of alder- 
men is elected upon a general ticket, but no elector is permitted 
to vote for more than seven of the total number (twelve) com- 
prising the board. In order to change this system into propor- 
tional representation, it would only be necessary to strike out of 
the law the word " seven " and in lieu thereof insert the word 
" one." With this simple amendment made, it becomes evident 
that, instead of a plurality of the total number of votes cast being 
necessary to elect, any one-twelfth of such total, if given to a 
candidate, would be absolutely sure to secure his election. 

To illustrate : — 





BALLOT 




RESULT 


Candidates 


Vote for One 


Total Vote 


A 




A 


5,000 


B 




B 


1,000 


C 


X 


C 


7,000 


D 




D 


2,000 


£ 




E 


6,000 


P 




F 


4,600 


G 




G 


1,100 


H 




H 


6,100 


I 




I 


11,000 


J 




J 


200 


K 




K 


4,500 


L 




L 


5,100 


M 




M 


7,500 


N 




N 


4,800 


O 




O 


100 


P 




P 


4,100 


Q 




Q 


300 


R 




R 


700 



If the above system were in vogue in the city of Boston, of the 
eighteen candidates named upon the ballot the twelve receiving 
a larger number of votes than any other candidate would consti- 
tute the board of aldermen. 

This, the simplest form of proportional representation, is called 
the " Single Vote," and in many of the states is the only form 
which can be adopted without first amending the state con- 
stitution. 
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Theoretically* votes not required to elect should be transferred 
in the final count to other candidates. But, practically, it will be 
found that such transfer makes much less difference in the result 
than would be anticipated, and that, when the voters have become 
accustomed to the new system, no candidate will receive a large 
surplus. It may safely be assumed, that at the very first trial 
of the single vote, fewer votes will be wasted than under any 
existing method.* 

Below are given the essential sections of a bill which passed 
the Rhode Island House of Representatives at its last January 
session, but was defeated in the Senate : — 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The members of the board of aldermen of any city, or of 
the town council of any town, if elected by ballot, shall be elected upon 
a general ticket for the entire city or town, and the names shall not be 
numbered upon the ballots, and one person only shall be voted for by 
any one elector. 

Sec. 2. In counting said ballots the several candidates, to the number 
authorized by law to be elected, receiving a larger number of votes than 
any other candidate named on said ballots shall be declared elected. 

A consideration of the consequences which must ensue upon 
the adoption of proportional representation in the election of a 
board of aldermen leads to the following unavoidable conclu- 
sions : — 

(1) The office will seek the man. With the knowledge that — 
in the city of Boston, for instance — any one twelfth of the voters 
can elect an alderman, will arise an effective demand for the 
nomination as candidates for that board of some of the leading 
business men and of some of the ablest political economists to be 
found among her citizens. It will be an easy matter, a labor of 
love, to secure a sufficient number of signatures of voters to 
nomination papers to have the names of such men placed upon 
the official ballot. 

(2) A large vote will be polled voluntarily. With the convic- 
tion that his vote will count, and count for the man of his choice, 
nearly every elector will be ready to make a sacrifice in order to 
attend the polls. Enthusiasm, either for some candidate or for 
the issue which he represents, will make it difficult to keep voters 
at home; and all talk about compelling the exercise of the 
franchise will cease. 

(3) Election expenses will be reduced to a minimum. It is not 
uncommon for a candidate for alderman to contribute his salary, 
and often a much larger sum, to the "legitimate" expenses of the 

• In counting 3,824 votes cast at her meetings in Australia for twelve prominent 
citizens, Miss Spence found that no candidate received a large surplus, and that a 
transfer of votes made no difference whatsoever in the result — the same six candi- 
dates being elected in either case. 
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election. But under the proposed system a popular candidate 
will find no necessity Of paying for workers at the polls, for the 
conveyance of indifferent voters, or wages for their loss of time. 
Without the expenditure of a single penny his election will be 
assured. 

(4) Bribery will be at a discount. Bribery now exists because 
a vote is worth more to the candidate than to its possessor. The 
former frequently values it at five dollars, the latter at a mere 
trifle. The true remedy for corruption is to reverse this state of 
affairs. In olden time an individual, when carrying great wealth 
about his person, had it in the form of gold or precious stones. 
The necessary result was a frequent loss of both estate and life. 
But under modern conditions there may be carried in one's 
pocket a check, which to the owner is of enormous value, but to 
all others worthless. Just so proportional representation will 
render the ballot precious to him who casts it, but of no money 
value to a candidate. True, some corruptionist may at first try 
to purchase enough votes to secure his election. But, if success- 
ful, the cause of his success will become known to the public, 
and at future elections honest voters will desert him to such an 
extent that, in order to win, he will be forced to buy his entire 
quota. This course he will find exceedingly expensive and 
entirely profitless, since, as a known corruptionist, his influence 
upon the board will be nil. 

(5) The most competent citizens wiU consent to serve. Under 
existing circumstances, to receive a nomination, coming as it does 
by grace of "the machine," is humiliating in the extreme. Ac- 
ceptance of the honor (?) is accompanied by conditions which 
hamper and degrade. All this will become a thing of the past. 
A candidate will be wholly untrammelled, and, if well qualified, 
will be reelected so long as he consents to serve. If in his inde- 
pendence he offends a portion of those voters who originally 
elected him, he will at the same time win the approval and sup- 
port of enough others to make good the defection. In fine, under 
the new conditions, each member of the board will be enabled to 
do his duty without fear or favor ; will even dare change his 
views in response to convincing argument. He may distinguish 
himself as aggressively honest, may expose jobs and guard the 
city treasury, aad thereby insure, instead of blast, his future 
career. 

(6) T/w board of aldermen wiU be non-partisan. When in 
any city a small fraction of the total number of voters — as we 
have shown, one twelfth only in Boston — can nominate and 
elect an alderman, it will become impossible to secure a partisan 
majority upon the board. In fact, it is probable that, after a few 
years' trial of the new system, not one Republican or Democrat, 
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as such) can be chosen. Taxation, economy of expenditure, dis- 
tribution of appropriations, control of franchises and other local 
issues will become the determining factors in the selection of 
aldermen. 

(7) No corrupt element will be able to control the board. 
Under present methods the floating vote, which too often is a 
selfish and corrupt vote, can, on the day of election, turn the 
scales to either side. Having the power to determine the success 
or failure of every member of the board, the candidates to whom 
it gives the victory must obey its behests. Under proportional 
representation, the most that this self-seeking element can accom- 
plish will be to elect one alderman, who, as the chosen represen- 
tative of the corrupt, will be shunned and tabooed by his fellow- 
members. 

(8) Minorities wiU be given due influence. In the choice of a 
mayor or other executive officer the candidate receiving the 
greatest number of votes necessarily wins ; and minorities, 
whether large or small, must lose. But in the election of a 
board composed of a number of equal members, every minority 
sufficiently numerous may and should be represented in its 
make-up. In the city of Boston — to continue this convenient 
illustration — every body of voters amounting in number to one 
twelfth of the total electorate, ought to be given the power to 
elect one alderman. It is not only equitable, but highly expe- 
dient, that so considerable a proportion of the whole, being de- 
sirous of working together for a special object in city affairs, 
should be given a voice and a vote in the local legislature. Im- 
provements take their rise among the few, and under present 
conditions are excluded far too long from making their due 
impress upon, or even getting a fair hearing from, the body 
which in theory represents all the people. 

(9) The people will have full confidence in the board. Since 
the board will reflect as many different sets of opinions as it con- 
tains members, instead of two (Republican and Democratic) as 
now, its action will represent very perfectly the enlightened views 
of all the citizens. In its votes the people will speak — and not 
a majority of a majority, which oftentimes is but a minority of 
the whole. The increasingly important duties which devolve 
upon the municipal legislature will be so well performed as to 
command the admiration rather than the contempt of the con- 
stituency. The apprehension now expressed when the board of 
aldermen is in session will be succeeded by a sense of satisfaction 
and security similar to that felt by the stockholders in a well- 
managed corporation when its directors confer. 

Guizot has well said : " The sole object of the representative 
system is to discover and concentrate the natural and real supe- 
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riorities of the country in order to apply them to its govern- 
ment." Present methods of electing municipal councils have 
failed signally in finding and retaining the best qualified citizens. 
The system of proportional representation will secure the realiza- 
tion of Guizot's ideal. 

The Union for Practical Progress has selected as two of its 
topics for consideration during the present year, "Municipal 
Reform " and "Political Corruption." In view of the revelations 
made by the Lexow Committee in New York City, is it possible 
for a local union to do any work upon the subjects named so 
effective as to reform its city legislature? Some members of the 
Union may at first thought deem proportional representation too 
political — directed too much to the intellect, appealing too little 
to the heart. They would prefer, perhaps, to give their energies 
at once to the abolition of the saloon or the brothel or the slums. 
But it must not be forgotten that these evils can be reached only 
through the city government; that they have attained their 
present portentous magnitude because of the failure of city offi- 
cials to do their duty ; and that their permanent removal is 
impossible, save through the permanent uplifting of the city 
authorities. 

Municipal reform, like the other subjects recommended by the 
National Executive Committee of the Union for presentation in 
the various cities of the country, is admitted by all good citizens 
urgently to demand both attention and action. But whilst such 
practical unanimity exists as to the end sought, concerning the 
means of attaining that end there is much diversity of opinion. 
Therefore, before a Union enlists its forces in any great local 
reform, it must examine, discuss and unite upon the best method 
of procedure. 

Experience shows that proportional representation, when 
understood, receives the unqualified approval of nineteen out of 
every twenty persons, unbiased by selfish motives, to whom its 
workings are explained. That noble Australian woman, Miss 
Catherine Spence, is wholly right in taking as her life work the 
exposition of effective voting as the one known agency for im- 
proving the quality of legislative bodies. This in reality is the 
great philanthropy, because, when accomplished, the longest 
possible step will have been taken towards uprooting of the 
social evils which threaten our modern civilization. 
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A SOCIAL KEFORMER. 



BY HENRY LATCHFORD. 



The difference between Christ and many of the other 
Christians is that the founder of one of the great religions of 
the world believed what He said, while only too many of 
His followers are of opinion that u Words are the counters 
of wise men, and the money of fools." The German people 
— so rich in scholars, students, theologians, philosophers and 
critics — have many worldly-wise maxrms, after the manner 
of old Richard, and one of these proverbs is held in high 
esteem, to the effect that " Children and fools always speak 
the truth." Between what we all profess and what we prac- 
tise, between what we do and what we know we ought to 
do, there is a disparity so great that it often seems as if 
nature and art had conspired to proclaim an eternal divorce 
of precept from practice. If fine words were ever intended 
to be carried out in conduct, one might fairly be led 
to believe that twenty centuries of most excellent preaching 
ought to have resulted in something better than the haggling 
of the market, a subsidized spiritual hypocrisy, and a code 
of practical morals strictly limited by the criminal law. 

There are intelligent people who, in view of the commer- 
cial and industrial troubles associated with the present stage 
of evolution, think that the civilized world should make up 
its mind to one of two things — either that the Christian 
religion is true and practicable, and therefore to be fully 
accepted, or that it is the delusion of a fanatic, never in- 
tended for people of this world, and therefore to be promptly 
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repudiated. How much this would tend to the simplification 
of all social complexities! Either the principle of competi- 
tion and the cosmic laws would be modified by strenuous 
and persistent efforts of the ethical man, or else laissez-faire 
and plague-take-the-hindmost should have the fullest swing, 
and to the most complete satisfaction of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
This would soon make a clean sweep of those who are not 
fittest to survive, and after about three generations the popu- 
lation of Europe and the United States would be composed 
largely of beautiful giants, cunning as Mephistopheles, mod- 
est as satyrs, exquisite as the great Lorenzo, sympathetic and 
unselfish as Rebecca Sharpe. 

Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, for the human 
race, there always have been found at critical periods men 
who preached high doctrine and practised it, or who did 
noble and difficult things without any unnecessary talk 
about the doing. When the crown of imperial Germany 
was placed upon the head of the venerable king of Prussia 
in the palace of Versailles the world said, "Behold what 
Bismarck has accomplished through his policy of blood and 
iron." But the world forgot that the sentiment and ideas 
behind the iron were the growth of centuries, and that they 
had been largely stimulated by men who were neither sol- 
diers nor statesmen. While Frederick the Great was dally- 
ing with French poetry, a dramatic critic named Lessing 
was proving that before Germany could be great in any true 
sense it must not only have a drama and literature of its 
own, not borrowed from Voltaire, but that it must have 
thoroughly established the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. In "Nathan the Wise" Lessing raised his great 
voice in behalf of human brotherhood, as in all his other 
manifold intellectual activities he wrought for justice and 
truth, and, above all, for reason guided and controlled by 
moral principle and humanity. No man in Europe was more 
keenly alive than Lessing to the best thought of his time, but 
he felt — and carried his highest convictions into practice — 
that human life is not based upon or much directed by fine 
theories, good words or Aristotelian logic. Goethe, when 
writing to Frau Von Stein about Lessing's death, said, "We 
cannot now realize how much we all owe to Lessing." And, 
indeed, Germany will not know the full significance of the 
life of this great teacher until the armed camp shall hay© 
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been transformed into a happy and prosperous industrial 
nation. 

Lessing was one of the first among the great literary men 
of Germany to understand the solidarity of the human race, 
and to see that the process of a real civilization depends 
upon universal acceptance of the brotherhood of all men, 
and the interdependence of all human interests. He said 
clearly that the moral idea must be paramount in human 
affairs if men are ever to move upwards, working out the 
beast. He saw and proclaimed the truth that " Before earth 
reaches its earthly best a god must mingle with the game." 
And his strenuous life was devoted to propagating a religion 
of individual and national conduct as distinct from the old 
religion of words and theological formulas. 

Mazzini roused the slumbering conscience and patriotism 
of Italy by proclaiming that the life of a nation depends 
more upon the moral enthusiasm for the rights of all men 
than upon armies or statecraft. The Irish question has been 
raised to the dignity of a problem which includes land, labor 
and the aspirations of the world by the advent of a man who 
is more of a moral reformer than even a social agitator. Mr. 
Michael Davitt has made the Irish question the universal 
question by securing an entente cordiale between the working 
classes of Ireland, Great Britain, Europe and the United 
States. It is a fundamental principle of the Knights of 
Labor that an injury to one workman is an injury to all. 
And perhaps it may be accounted among the extraordinary 
and hopeful signs of our time that New Zealand is to-day the 
most socialistic of all communities and among the most pros- 
perous in the world. The condition in New Zealand is 
largely due to the initiative of one man, who is now almost 
ninety years of age. When Sir George Gray was a young 
man, just appointed to the Royal Engineer Corps after a 
brilliant career at Woolwich, he was taken one day by a 
friend through some of the poorest districts of the East End 
of London. " Can it be possible," said the young officer, 
*• that a country so rich and powerful as England must con- 
tinue to have such awful poverty in its midst?" This 
thought remained with him and is the secret of his legislation 
in Australia, Cape Colony and New Zealand. He is a pro- 
foundly religious man, who believes that national morality 
depends largely upon a just distribution of the good things 
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of life, and that a true economic science must be vitalized by 
the Golden Rule. He reduced his beliefs to practice with 
such effect in New Zealand, that, according to the latest 
United States consular reports from that country, all classes 
of the people are satisfied — including the labor party. 

Germany, Italy, Ireland and New Zealand have had their 
different problems and have been fortunate in different de- 
grees in the men who have displayed exceptional capacity for 
dealing with them. The United States is now in the throes 
of a struggle which bids fair to be more disastrous than any 
that has ever taken place in the old world. With congested 
wealth and poverty in the Eastern States, with mortgaged 
lands and all-pervading industrial distress North, South and 
West, and with labor everywhere dissatisfied, it is only too 
clear that the successf 1 ll reformers of the new era must be 
possessed of some of the highest and rarest qualities- 
It seems not altogether improbable that Chicago is about 
to suggest some of the remedies for the social disease which 
in that city has manifested numerous and aggravated symp- 
toms. Among the men in Chicago who bring great qualities 
to the work of reform is Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, who for 
twenty years has been known as a trained journalist and in- 
fluential writer, a solid thinker, a keen and daring controver- 
sialist, and in public and private life a man of the very 
highest character. Mr. Lloyd is financially independent, so 
that he has no selfish interest in the movements with which 
he has been so prominently connected. He is a descendant 
of Goffe, the regicide, and the son of a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. A graduate of Columbia College, he 
was brought up on Boston beans and Wendell Phillips, and 
his manner of life is almost as austere as that of the poet 
Wordsworth, who was described by one of the Cumberland 
peasants as differing from Hartley Coleridge in that the 
former poet " had no habits." He has as many good stories, 
however, as Senator Palmer, of Illinois, and he likes the 
society of newspaper men because he thinks them the best 
of story tellers! It may be said without fear of successful 
contradiction that there is not an editor, reporter, printer 
or publisher, in Chicago or elsewhere, who is acquainted 
with him, who has not implicit confidence both in his 
ability and in his sincerity. 

Mr. Lloyd differs from many reformers in that he has no 
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cut-and-dried system for the salvation of society. After a 
long and intimate friendship I am inclined to think that 
no man of my acquaintance is more of a thorough-going be- 
liever in American ideas and the United States constitution. 
He scoffs at the notion of all the world in arms being a 
match for the volunteer army and navy of his country, if the 
occasion should arise for a call upon their services. I have 
often heard him say that if the well-known principles of 
Washington and Jefferson were applied with strict justice as 
exigencies arise there would be no social question in the 
United States. The countiy has brought all trouble upon 
itself exactly in proportion as it has departed from the wis- 
dom and justice of the founders of the republic. It is not 
Washington's republic in which a few thousand families own 
the greater part of the wealth while sixty-five and some odd 
millions enjoy a monopoly of the labor and suffering. But 
Mr. Lloyd is not a spread-eagle patriot, or much given to 
political partisanship. 

" No bigot he, he cannot think 

Truth narrowed to a party creed, 
But holds the world in which men live 

Is wide as that above man's head." 

Though brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Puritans he occasionally voted the Democratic ticket, even in 
a municipal election. " The Democrats, as rulers of a city, are 
not angels," he said, "but they are ever so much better than 
the other fellows. The Republicans are as slick and smooth 
and clean and well-shaved as Hermann, the magician. They 
have had such a long lease of power that they can give the 
devil points in the political game and beat him every time. 
They are pillars of stolid, external respectability, and it 
would be like flat blasphemy to impute even political wicked- 
ness to them. But you know that a man may be a church 
pillar and be a rascal, just as another man may smile and 
smile and be a villain. Yes, I much prefer the unblushing,' 
ostentatious wickedness of the Democrats. You can watch 
them, and sometimes detect them. At all events you are 
never afraid of being overwhelmed by an avalanche of 
righteousness from their hands ; and when by accident they 
do the right thing — well, they are honest enough to laugh, 
apologize and say they didn't intend it. They never boast 
about their well-doing. In fact all the bragging many of 
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them do is concerned with their rascality, so you know 
where to have them." 

Shortly after leaving college Mr. Lloyd went to Chicago 
and joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune, a paper on which 
he worked in every capacity, from general reporter to writer 
on financial and political subjects. He is familiar with all 
the details of a great newspaper, and is probably one of the 
most capable journalists in the United States to-day. Some 
ten years ago he retired from newspaper work in order to 
devote himself to the labor problem, and from that time 
has been in direct communication with the labor leaders 
in Great Britain and Europe. He has accumulated an 
enormous mass of facts, figures and comparative statistics 
which his newspaper experience enables him to handle with 
quite remarkable clearness and precision. I have heard him 
described as the historian of the labor movement, but I am 
inclined to think that he is of greater importance as the 
conscience and moral dynamo of the social movement in the 
United States to-day. The spur of reform is in his blood, 
but his blood is that of the Huguenot, the Quaker and the Puri- 
tan combined. Charles Kingsley says somewhere that the 
Welsh defended their marshes and mountains with greater 
obstinacy and courage than were displayed by native races 
in any other portion of the British Islands. Mr. Lloyd is of 
Welsh origin, and is particularly proud of it, though the fact 
that one of his ancestors was an Italian may explain his 
strong sympathy with the character and career of Mazzini. 
" Liberty, fraternity and humanity " is one of the mottoes of 
young Italy which he has adopted, and which he develops in 
most of his public addresses. Mazzini had little confidence 
in any social or political movement which was not guided by 
love of God and respect for the moral sentiments of mankind. 
There is a well-authenticated story of the great Italian re- 
former that when a child of ten years he was taken out to 
walk by his nurse. He saw a beggar woman crying on the 
roadside while trying to feed her children with berries. The 
boy rushed over to the poor woman, gave her all the money 
he possessed, and, with tears in his eyes, said to the servant 
as they passed on: "I love all the poor people in the world. 
They are all God's own children."" It may truthfully be said 
that this modest, gentle and highly gifted Chicago journal- 
ist resembles Mazzini in the fact that he, too, has a passion 
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for humanity. Such men understand the labor question and 
the hopes of the race because they have heard the long throb- 
bings of the ages, and because they know and love the poor. 

A few weeks ago I met in Boston a young Irish-American 
lady, Miss Mary Kenney, who for many years had worked 
in a factory, and who, on account of her knowledge of the 
conditions, was appointed one of the factory inspectors of 
Chicago. We spoke of the sweating system as practised in 
Illinois, and of the recent factory legislation in that state. 
Miss Kenney has been largely instrumental in compelling 
legislation by force of public opinion. She is a gifted public 
speaker, an enthusiastic Catholic, and a born organizer. I 
asked her how she managed to "run" the legislature of 
Illinois. Miss Kenney replied : " I sometimes go and stay 
for a few days with Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd when I am tired out 
and must have rest. Mrs. Lloyd nurses me as if I were her 
child or her sister. We talked frequently about the sweats 
ing business, and Mr. Lloyd advised me to call a public 
meeting and hire the Central Music Hall. We then sat 
down and made the draft of an invitation to be sent to all 
the clergymen and influential men and women of Chicago. 
We had about three thousand people at the meeting, includ- 
ing some of the best speakers in Illinois. There was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, the papers all supported us, and the 
legislature had to go along with us. Mr. Lloyd paid all the 
bills, which amounted to something like five hundred dollars. 
If there were one man like Henry Lloyd in every city of fifty 
thousand people in this country, we could soon get a view of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth." 

The home of the Lloyd family to which Miss Kenney 
referred is at Winnetka, about twenty miles north of Chicago. 
One always meets at that home, and gathered around a table 
which accommodates from twenty to thirty people, rich and 
poor, white and black, gentle and simple, college president 
and seamstress, artist and mechanic, divine and layman — all 
on a basis of liberty, fraternity and humanity. Mr. Lloyd 
does more than vote for a Democrat occasionally. To his 
finger tips he is a true democrat, which is only another way 
of saying that he is a true gentleman. 

Professor Ingram says, in the last chapter of his " History 
of Political Economy" — enlarged and revised from the 
article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica: — 
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It is indeed certain that industrial society will not permanently 
remain without a systematic organization. The mere conflict of 
private interests will never produce a well-ordered commonwealth of 
labor. Freedom is for society, as for the individual, the necessary 
condition precedent of the solution of practical problems, both as 
allowing natural forces to develop themselves, and as exhibiting 
their spontaneous tendencies; but it is not in itself the solution. 
. . . We are now in a period of transition. Our ruling powers have 
still an equivocal character; they are not in real harmony with in- 
dustrial life, and are in all respects imperfectly imbued with the 
modern spirit. Besides, the conditions of the new order are not yet 
sufficiently understood. The institutions of the future must be 
founded on sentiments and habits, and these must be the slow growth 
of thought and experience. The solution, indeed, must be at all 
times largely a moral one; it is the spiritual rather than the temporal 
power that is the natural agency for redressing or mitigating most of 
the evils associated with industrial life. 

This passage from one of the standard British authors 
expresses approximately the true attitude of Mr. Lloyd 
towards the new social movement. In all his writings and 
addresses he appeals to the conscience and the moral nature, 
to the sense of justice and brotherhood and humanity. He 
can be severe and sarcastic enough when dealing with such 
people as the millionaires who organized the strike against 
the deluded and defrauded miners of Spring Valley, but his 
denunciations of the oppressor are merged in an appeal to 
what remains in that oppressor of simple manhood and 
native justice. Mr. Lloyd's invariable object is to arouse 
the soul, heart and conscience of both employer and employed. 
He has no scheme of state socialism like that of Lassalle, or 
of internationalism like that of Karl Marx. I don't think 
he sees very much in individualism — even the most scien- 
tific — and I know that while he admires and respects Mr. 
Henry George, he does not believe that the nationalization 
of land values will bring a new heaven and a new earth. 
He is a thorough eclectic in his views of social reform, and 
his tendency is towards government control — national, 
state or municipal — of those monopolies which can be 
clearly proved to be capable of better management by the 
government than by private ownership. But one of his 
main contentions is that if the conscience of the rich man 
could be fully aroused to the love of justice and righteous- 
ness, the evils of the present system would soon disappear. 
Critics say that Mr. Lloyd, like Plato, thinks highly of the 
soul, too highly of the millionaire's soul, and that he invests 
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capitalists with human qualities they rarely possess. Yet 
Lessing helped to unite Germany, Mazzini to unite Italy, 
and Davitt to unite Ireland, by appealing to the best that 
exists somewhere in every man. Mr. Lloyd aims at uniting 
the toilers of the world by the same means. 

Perhaps the fairest estimate of his position may be formed 
from his speeches. On the occasion of a mass meeting in 
the Chicago Armory, to protest against a raid made by the 
police on some workmen peacefully assembled in Greifs Hall, 
Mr. Lloyd presided, and said at the close of his address : — 

Everybody is predicting revolution. Shall it be a French revo- 
lution, which God in His infinite mercy forbid, or shall it be an 
Anglo-Saxon revolution of peace, compromise and progress ? That 
will be a question of temper. Every noble voice that speaks to us 
r across the civil flames and social wreckage of the past warns us not 
to repeat the fatal blunder of the bad temper with which faulty 
humanity has debated all its past differences. 

Once upon a time there was a union of working-men, artificers in 
precious metals, who with toil and sacrifice found out how to make 
for themselves magic rings. These rings — more beautiful than any 
kingly crown and stronger than the will of a tyrant — they had but 
to turn on their fingers, and a mighty spirit appeared, who would 
execute for them any command that was honest, kind and pure. 
The very gods looked down with admiration upon these rings, and 
rewarded the makers by decreeing that their descendants should be 
born with the rings already upon their fingers. Upon the gifts of 
their ancestors and the gods only one condition was imposed. They 
must use the rings. If left disused their power would grow less 
until it disappeared. That union was the union of these United 
States, and its walking delegate was George Washington. 

The ring of citizenship is upon the finger of every American. 
With this ring you can break the rings of boodlers, rings of poli- 
ticians, rings of money power, street car rings, gas rings, railroad 
rings, rings of monopoly. You must use it or lose it. If with this 
magic ring on your hand you drift into disaster, it must be that you 
prefer it. When the people of the world come to Chicago to see the 
World's Fair let us show them as our supreme treasure, outshining 
the magnificence of palaces, a citizenship with which we vindicate 
our rights like freemen. 

Here, surely, is the note of practical wisdom, indicating 
no menace of violence or physical force, no revolutionary 
measures, but just relying upon the means directly at hand, 
and upon the safeguards which are the heritage of American 
citizens. 

In the course of a remarkable address upon "The Money 
Power," delivered in a Unitarian church, Mr. Lloyd said : — 
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Those clergymen, professors and editors who pride themselves 
upon maintaining " a judicial attitude," almost invariably show that 
they have come to believe that a judge is one who never renders a 
decision against the upper dog. Ruskin complained of the ministers 
who dined with the rich and preached to the poor. Our popular 
parsons do better. They preach for the rich and of the poor. We 
hear much from such of the turbulence of the working-men. 

44 I would kill any sheep that bit me," said the sheep stealer to the 
judge. 

44 The lion is a very wicked animal who defends himself when he 
is attacked," wrote an African traveller. 

The methods of the working-men, with all their lapses, are holiness 
itself by the side of the Pinkertons, Camp Sheridans, and the Gatling 
guns which Christian chaplains bless as instruments for the conver- 
sion of heathen and strikers. Every gun in the new armory on 
Michigan Avenue tears open afresh the wounds in the body of the 
Christ, who said, " Love one another," and whom the working-men 
in London and New York cheer at their meetings. Upon its portals 
should be inscribed for the daily consideration of the millionaires 
who built it, 44 You can do everything with a bayonet except sit on it." 

44 Why do you not take the other end of your pitchfork ? " said 
the angry owner of a bull dog to a laborer who had saved his legs by 
running the animal through. 

44 So I would," was the reply, 44 if he had come at me with his 
other end." 

The working-men have made many mistakes, but the greatest is 
that they have never asked for enough. They have never demanded 
the cost of production, and to that they are entitled in full by every 
law of love and the markets. Even the. political economists admit 
that. Read Ricardo and John Stuart Mill and all their disciples, and 
you will find that the wages of working-men, like all other prices, 
are to be determined by the cost of production; and this cost of sub- 
sistence rises or falls according to the standard of life the working- 
men demand. 

What does it cost to produce an American, a man fit to be your 
fellow-citizen and mine, our brother and our partner? One who can 
help us administer the state of liberty left by the fathers? A child- 
hood free from factory life ? A motherhood that needs to do no 
work but that of home ? A fatherhood that has time to take its 
children on its knee ? A manhood that can make its own bargain, 
choose its own associates, vote its own ticket, shave its own beard if 
it likes, and have as good a chance of old age as any other man? 
What such subsistence costs is the cc«* of the production of the 
American working-man that Washington fought for and John Brown 
died for, that the working-men are entitled to, but that they have 
never demanded. 44 Labor is its own bond slave," says Wordsworth. 

The only cure for the strikes and lockouts which are making two 
hostile armies of the working hosts and business men, is the same 
that made peace between the English and Americans in 1783 — a 
recognition of independence. The dockers of London and Australia 
who propose to handle the commerce of London and Melbourne by 
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cooperating to make contracts directly with the vessel owners, the 
cooperative stores of England, Belgium and France, the cooperative 
workshops being started in England, the Trade Union Congress of 
Great Britain which demands the nationalization of the land, the 
Knights of Labor who call for the resumption by the government of 
the powers over public highways and private property improperly 
given to railroads and telegraph companies and banks, the Federa- 
tion of Labor which advocates the international organization of all 
working-men, the proposal of the Miners' International Congress 
that there shall be a general strike of all the miners of the world for 
human work and human pay — are all parts of a great declaration of 
independence, which is now being written in black, and sometimes 
in red, upon the pages of history before our eyes. 

What we call the labor movement is but the appearance in a wide 
field of the expanding manhood of the world. No paternalism can 
solve any social problem. The Good King, the Chivalrous Baron, 
the Christian Slaveholder, the Merciful Master, the Philanthropic 
Monopolist — the few we have had — have been charming, but they 
cost too much. 

Here is struck the moral note which is never long absent 
from any speech, book, pamphlet or magazine article of Mr. 
Lloyd. Passages from addresses on other but cognate sub- 
jects might be quoted indefinitely, though, perhaps, they have 
been reproduced sufficiently to show the large, humane and 
practical though idealistic way of thinking which character- 
izes a man who believes that in the long run justice and 
humanity are the only profitable things. 

My last quotation is taken from the address delivered 
before the American Federation of Labor in Chicago, De- 
cember, 1893. This speech sounded in the ears of those 
who heard it like a declaration of deliverance from bondage, 
and was received with unbounded enthusiasm. Mr. Lloyd 
said in conclusion : — 

The progressive genius of democracy is at one with its progressive 
necessities. " A house divided against itself cannot stand," said 
Lincoln. " This Union cannot permanently endure as half slave and 
half free." It is equally true that all cannot remain politically free 
if all are not economically free. Political freedom is but the first 
instalment of economic freedom. The trade union, even the federa- 
tion, is but the initial step in the organization of labor. Shall we go 
on? 

In seven years — Jan. 1, 1901 — the twentieth century will open. 
The eighteenth century put an end, by the American and French 
revolutions, to the ancient regime of political and social tyranny. The 
nineteenth century has seen the last chains of chattel slavery broken. 
In seven years the century will open which, before its close, will see 
the social crime of enforced poverty, and the dependence of any 
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human being upon another, for the necessaries of life or the means 
of industry, forever abolished throughout Christendom. Let us 
begin to make ready now for that next emancipation — that new 
liberty — that enlarged democracy. Let America, the leader of the 
liberties of mankind, make the first move, and let the federation of 
the trade unions of its working people lead America. I venture, 
though not worthy the honor of sitting as a member of an association 
of working-men, to suggest that the American Federation of Labor 
could do the cause of civilization no greater service. Let it initiate 
here and now a plan for a series of national and international con- 
ferences or congresses of labor. Let these culminate on the first 
May day of the new century with an international demonstration of 
the labor organizations of all countries. 

Let this be a grand international constitutional convention, in 
which a new magna charta, a new declaration of independence, a 
new bill of rights, shall be proclaimed to guide and inspire those who 
wish to live the life of the commonwealth. The labor organizations 
are waiting for some such definite work and plan. This is true not 
only of those of this country but of Europe. There are hundreds of 
other organizations, not of labor, which, if you choose to invite them, 
would fall into line at once. The proposal is practical enough to 
command the support of those who want to do something now. It 
is so broad and far-reaching as to kindle even dull imaginations. At 
the first note of your call new hope and strength will swell the veins 
of all the nations. The thinkers and philosophers will help you with 
the best harvestings of history and wisdom; the poets will sing for 
you; the musicians will find an international air; the weary and 
heavy laden will come to you. The liberty of the world waits for 
your leadership. 

At the beginning of this paper I noted the disparity be- 
tween the usual precepts and practice of those who profess 
the Christian religion. The incongruity may be accounted 
for by the fact that men give themselves up to passive im- 
pressions, which, if not realized in conduct and action, become 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot. Applied and not 
verbal religion is what the world needs to-day. I have tried 
to produce some of the illustrious examples of the new spirit 
in modern European history, and I have dwelt at some length 
upon the work performed by an American who has a great 
career before him as well as behind him. Henry D. Lloyd 
has done more than deliver excellent addresses. For twenty 
years he has kept himself at the beck and call of the op- 
pressed. In the spirit of comradeship he introduced the late 
Charles Bradlaugh to great audiences in the West. He 
wrought valiantly and pleaded earnestly in behalf of a fair 
trial for the anarchists, when legality and the sense of jus- 
tice seemed to be swamped in a universal panic. It need 
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scarcely be said that he has no sympathy with assassination 
societies, yet on the morning after the wholesale slaughter of 
the members of the Mafia in New Orleans, he poured forth the 
vials of his wrath upon those citizens, who, with all the ma- 
chinery of the law behind them, killed justice and national 
honor when they riddled with bullets the wretches crouching 
behind prison bars. He took the initiative in calling a mass 
meeting and in formulating the protest against the extradi- 
tion treaty with Russia. He was instrumental in procuring 
factory legislation for Illinois. In a book of marvellous in- 
sight and vigor, matchless in its simple pathos and eloquence, 
he told to the world the terrible story of the miners of 
Spring Valley. His noble personality, his elevated character, 
his pen and voice and purse are now, as they have ever been, 
on the side of those in all countries and of every creed who 
suffer from what he believes to be injustice. His new book, 
" Wealth against Commonwealth," which is now in the 
hands of the publisher,- is the result of years of special 
study, and is a sincere attempt to solve the most difficult 
problems of labor. 

This Christian gentleman is admired by people of intellect, 
he is respected by rich men, and he is loved by the poor of 
Chicago. There are many reasons for the high esteem be- 
stowed upon this gallant outpost of the industrial army. To 
my mind his special merit is clear. His distinct claim upon 
his time and country is based upon the fact that, in an age of 
cynics, satirists and economists, he trusts unfalteringly the 
still, small voice, and realizes clearly that before any great 
social reform shall have been consummated, " a god must 
mingle with the game." 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 



BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 



Under the twenty-minute rule which governs the tribune 
where hundreds are clamoring to be heard, permit me to say 
of education just those things which are most urgently 
necessary to be understood and realized — for the want of 
which the human world has been floating down the number- 
less centuries loaded to the verge of sinking with poverty, 
pestilence, crime, insanity, suicide, obstructive ignorance, 
delusions and the infernalism of war. True education is 
competent to end all this, for true education is omnipotent 
over human destiny; but the old education, under which 
these evils have become more formidable and more chronic, 
seems to be itself an identified part of our social purgatory, 
in which the highest attained civilization yields no more — 
and often less — aggregate happiness and virtue than was 
enjoyed anciently by barbarian hunters and shepherds. 

I do not speak at random, and only lack of space prevents 
my fortifying every sweeping assertion with unquestionable 
statistics, as I have done in " The New Education," now out 
of print, by accident, after four editions were sold. 

The new education proposes and proves it practicable to 
terminate crime and pauperism by methods which have been 
tested and which cannot fail; but the generations morally 
and intellectually debased by the old false systems will 
require a century to rouse them to 'a full realization of their 
educational duty. True education is the perfecting of man- 
hood and womanhood, fitting all to walk as the apostles 
walked, lifting up themselves and lifting up the world 
around them. For whatever is possible to a few is a 
latent possibility of the whole human race. 

True education is no complex or visionary scheme, but is 
simple and self-evident; it is demonstrable and has been 
demonstrated. It is simply the development, by exercise 
rightly conducted, of every faculty of man. It is well 
known that the muscles and the chest may be^ greatly de- 
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veloped in a few months, and it is equally certain that every 
portion of the brain and every faculty of the soul can be 
developed by the same law of action, until the man becomes 
fully normal and fit for every duty in life — the result of 
which would be the end of all the evils that afflict mankind. 

True education keeps every faculty and eveiy organ in 
simultaneous active growth, with increasing vigor and in- 
creasing enjoyment, for the perfectly developed man is the 
heavenly man, the man whose enjoyment of life and its 
duties is supreme, whose health, joy and virtue are conta- 
gious to all around him. It does not fasten youth upon a 
bench by stern constraint, arresting the physical and moral 
activity under the mistaken supposition that cramming the 
helpless and dissatisfied prisoner educates his intellect, while 
the action of the whole brain is restrained and consequently 
the energy of the intellectual faculties greatly diminished. 

There cannot be too much brain culture, for the brain is 
not (as the ignoramus on this subject supposes) the mere 
organ of the intellect, but is the organ of all that constitutes 
man — of observation, memory, understanding, invention, 
imagination, intuition, social sentiments, love, hope, rever- 
ence, serenity, justice, sublimity, enthusiasm, energy, heroism, 
courage, will, ambition, love of power, force, passion, fasci- 
nation, physical pleasure, appetite, temper and restless energy, 
etc., in the exercise of which faculties the body is necessarily 
brought into cooperation and sustains by increased arterial 
circulation the dominant brain power, which in its ultimate 
analysis is soul power. Nothing was put there in vain or 
unwisely. Everything is essential, and in the normal brain 
everything is active, and by its activity sustains other activi- 
ties and rouses the heart to greater power, compelling an 
enormous circulation of red blood, highly vitalized, the 
amount of which is the measure of the man. Every drop 
taken from that circulation by diminished or arrested action 
of any portion of the brain is so much lost from the complete- 
ness, power and perfection of the man, whereby he falls to 
that extent below his proper destiny. 

Hence there is no true education which is not the complete 
and unanimous activity of every element of the soul (and 
brain) growing in power as all things grow in action, and 
approximating the limits of possibility, so that the man who 
has lived thus ends his career after a century in the full 
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glow of all that his inheritance or destiny permitted. I 
speak not simply from knowledge of education through many 
years, but from a half century knowledge of every convolu- 
tion of the brain and every power of the soul therewith asso- 
ciated and their laws of operation (as is known to those who 
have followed my writings through this period). 

But such an education is never dreamed of. The old ideal 
was cram — forever cram. The present slightly improved 
idea, as expressed by the president of Harvard University, is 
that the highest educational institution is a place where 
something (or much) may be learned of anything desired. 

The contracted conception of education and contracted 
methods of intellectual culture give little or no originality, 
no power of discarding prejudice or rising above the old 
collegiate level, mainly inherited from the past. Intellect is 
put to soak in the library or under its collegiate spout, and, 
coming out saturated, is inclined to think it has nearly 
attained omniscience, and that not much more is coming 
from the infinite realm of divine wisdom, nor are its ex- 
plorers entitled to much attention. Thus instead of making 
grand men we are making conceited scholars, who carry on 
into the next generation mixed with their knowledge a huge 
bulk of dogmas, crudities and baseless opinions or specula- 
tions from the past, not suspecting that the further back the 
origin of any doctrine the greater the probability that it is 
saturated with ignorance or delusion. 

No such factitious training will help the world to a higher 
civilization. To develop men worthy to be regarded as 
made in the divine image, the youth should begin by heing 
and doing every day, as far as possible, what he should be 
and do in the full maturity of his powers, for e\ery faculty 
of soul and body requires the active growth of the whole 
twenty-one years of minority uninterrupted. 

His destiny at full maturity is emphatically to be a produ- 
cer; for if not he must be a sponge, a vampire or a robber. 
Yet the old style education led him to dislike or to scorn his 
only honorable destiny and in fact was the predisposing 
cause of immeasurable profligacy. He must assume this 
duty at once, and, making himself as useful as possible, grow 
up in the cheerful performance of the essential duty^ the 
basis of all virtue. Blessed is the farmer's boy who learns 
from infancy to help in every possible way his mother, sisters, 
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brothers and father and find pleasure in the service. This is 
the essential moral education, by the practice of the most 
substantial of all virtues, consisting of energy, industry and 
manly firmness controlled and guided by love. The omission 
of this has been the fatal, demoralizing failure of all educa- 
tion heretofore. 

The industrial feature, not limited to handicraft, but em- 
bracing all forms of useful exertion, is the essential basis of 
a true education, as it insures, if rightly conducted, a worthy 
character, a healthy constitution, a solid intellect and a ca- 
pacity for practical success; for it gives vigor to the entire 
brain (which might easily be shown) and a far better invigorat- 
ing mental discipline than can ever be obtained from text- 
books. The boy who has constructed a wagon or a bureau, 
or raised a small crop as instructed, has more independence 
of mind and originality than the one who has only studied a 
textbook. The boys at Lancaster, O., who gave half their time 
to useful industry, made better progress in school studies 
than the common-school pupils who had their whole time for 
study, and at the same time presented a model of conduct in 
all respects unequalled in any non-working school in this 
country. 

Moreover it is a grand and hopeful philanthropic fact, 
which our educational systems have apathetically ignored, 
that in the industrial system the youth are able, without in- 
tellectual hindrance, to meet a large portion if not the whole 
of their expenses during education. Such a possibility seems 
to foretell the emancipation of the race by bringing educa- 
tion within the reach of all, when a leader comes who can 
compel the world's attention to this glorious possibility which 
it has so shamefully neglected. 

Rev. Ezekiel Rich of New Hampshire has the immortal 
honor of demonstrating, sixty years ago, that under his man- 
agement youth between five and sixteen years of age could 
and did by their own labor pay all the expenses of their sup- 
port and education while acquiring a very superior moral and 
intellectual education. He gave the history of this grand 
achievement in 1838 to the American Institute of Instruction 
and there it fell stillborn — a philanthropy prematurely born, 
like a violet in December. Shall the world ever be blessed 
with another Rich ? 

Industry and idleness are as far apart as virtue and vice. 
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" The idle man is the devil's workshop." The idle boy is 
his best opportunity. The idle system of education has 
shown its disastrous effects throughout all time, and our 
nation may soon be harvesting the crop it has thus prepared. 

My first presentation of industrial education was neglected 
by universal apathy and scepticism, but in the last twenty 
years sixty-five or seventy of our towns and cities have made 
manual training a part of their public educational systems, 
and many special schools * for this purpose have been estab- 
lished. 

The industrial is the preeminent central power of educa- 
tion to-day, as it contains in itself the moral, intellectual 
and physiological elements which are the three essential 
factors of human life; and though it does not perfect them, 
it develops a respectable, worthy and successful life on the 
earthly plane, combining the elements of a stable nationality. 

But man belongs to a higher world, and is destined by 
evolution to realize that higher life on earth, however remote 
it may seem at present. He must seek his heaven here as 
well as in the limitless future, for if he does not approach it 
here, it will still be in the dim distance beyond the veil. 
The heavenly education is far above the industrial; but they 
cannot be separated, any more than the superstructure of a 
temple can be separated from its lower walls. The heavenly 
education rises above all other possible systems as the 
real religion of Jesus Christ rises above Confucianism and 
Buddhism. 

I do not call this a moral or a religious education, because 
the words, moral and religious have become so Contracted 
and debased in popular use by the universal degenerative 
influence of society upon language as to make them quite 
unfit for the expression of my meaning. The heavenly ele- 
ment is love. Divine love is the life of the universe, and 
especially of man, giving him that fullness of life which 
perpetually overflows as a blessing and a healing power to 
all around him. 

An intense love makes all things bright and all tasks easy. 
It is the never failing fountain of all that is good. It exists 
in harmony with heaven, and heaven flows into it with in- 

* Among the most important of these are the industrial schools for negroes in the 
South, which are superseding or refuting the dictum of " Uncle Remus," that " When 
you give a negro a spelling book you spoil a good plough hand," which had much truth 
under the old system. 
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spiration either for action or for wisdom. A dozen great 
souls with a full measure of this inspiration might change 
the world's atmosphere and bring a rainbow of peace above 
the clouds of coming war; but such souls are reserved for the 
remote future. 

Love is the fulfilling of all law and the germinating nest 
of wisdom. It is the philosopher's stone to all earthly life, 
and the distinguishing element of heaven from earth. This 
is the element that Jesus Christ brought to earth and took 
away in His ascension, leaving a phosphorescent glow for 
half a century, which in the next century was lost. Of this 
I have much more to say than it is possible to introduce in 
this brief sketch. 

Of this element, in which is the potentiality of Heaven, 
man is the permanent repository, as the cold soil is the reposi- 
tory of seeds and roots that, barely peeping at the surface, 
prove that they are not dead; for when this element dies 
man is extinct, and the paralysis of that superior portion of 
the brain which has no apparent physiological function, but 
is the seat of love, is the paralysis that ends in death. Just 
in proportion as we cultivate this celestial element do we lift 
man from the lowest to the highest condition, from fierce, 
warring barbarism and poverty to celestial peace and luxuri- 
ant prosperity — the world a garden, and the voices of discord 
and despair unknown. 

Is it possible to establish this education? — which I may 
now call religious, as the reader understands my meaning. 
It surely is. There are millions of that temperament which 
permits us to change the action of the brain and concentrate 
it in the region of the higher sentiments (as easily as in the 
passions) — to mould the character as we wish, and main- 
tain it in that condition until it becomes a second nature, a 
condition for life. 

Yes, there are probably fifteen millions in the United 
States, as I would say from my own observations (and there 
are some who from personal impressions would double this 
number), in whom this radical and permanent change could 
be established firmly in the first one, two or three years of 
treatment, so as to fix the destiny for life; while in tropical 
climates the erttire population might be moulded to whatever 
we wish. But of course in the first stages the pupil must 
be protected from the belittling and debasing influences of 
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his home. The vast possibilities of the population of tropi- 
cal climates, now known only through psychic marvels, may 
be realized when the new education reaches them. 

So far from exalted and disinterested love being impossible 
of attainment to man (it is not difficult to woman), we may 
even carry our transformation of character so far and make 
the higher sentiments so predominant that in many cases the 
fault would be the lack of the selfish elements and passions 
instead of their predominance. 

All this is as certain and practicable as the trimming of a 
young tree into any desirable form by the gardener, and not 
by the methods of hypnotism, which I have always avoided, 
though that method might be used for the same purpose. 
The human hand controls the impressible brain and concen- 
trates its action. Since my public demonstrations in the 
West and South, and in Boston and New York, from 1841 to 
1845, I have been quietly repeating these demonstrations in 
medical colleges and in private lectures with unanimous 
acceptance. 

But why (some optimist may say) have you not roused 
the world to these possibilities of moral evolution and revo- 
lution? Simply because the world is not willing to be 
roused. Why preach to the whale when the whale neither 
hears nor understands ? It may be my fault that I cannot 
rouse him with lightning and thunder, but truth can wait. 
Such truths as these, once fairly presented, demonstrated 
and recorded, cannot die. I do not urge a truth upon those 
whose desire is to shun it, but am ever ready for the sincere. 

Passing from this magnetic manipulation of the brain by 
the hand, which, rightly managed, is competent to save the 
world and worth vastly more than all educational agencies 
heretofore current, let us consider two other essential agencies 
for the perfecting of the religious nature : — 

1. The dominant power of the teacher makes it necessary 
that he should embody in himself all that we wish embodied 
in his pupils — love, duty, stability, heroism, health, happi- 
ness and sympathy. And as the love nature is stronger in 
women than in men, the major portion of the education 
should be conducted by them. 

2. I had the honor of discovering and presenting the 
supremely important proposition that as the eye is the chan- 
nel for intellectual impressions, the ear is the channel for 
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the emotional — that is, for all the elements of character. 
Consequently the voices of the pupil and teacher are the 
agencies to cultivate and develop character. 

As every musical sound or vocal tone rouses a correspond- 
ing feeling, it follows that eveiy element of character may 
thus be cultivated and excited, as they are by the roaring of 
the lion or the cooing of the dove. 

But in using the voice we have more than the effects of 
tones coming from exterior sources. The larynx, near the 
origin of the brain at the medulla oblongata, is one of the 
centres of decisive energy, and in its vibrations the whole 
brain is roused with more power than by any other agency. 
To realize this compare the effect of listening to a note of 
another's voice and giving it forth from your own, or of 
hearing a piece declaimed and declaiming it yourself. Hence 
in reading, in declamation and in song we cultivate the sen- 
timents and passions more powerfully than by any other 
agency; preeminently in song, which (if not mechanical) is 
almost entirely emotional — the consonants representing the 
intellect as the vowels embody feeling. 

Song is the most powerful means of rousing every feeling 
in the singer, if it be genuine, natural song and not the 
purely mechanical exertion which is the tendency of fashion- 
able and heartless music. Song has been the chief power 
for the propagation of Christianity, and can evoke either 
tears or maddening enthusiasm. By its frequent or hourly 
use a school group can be kept in a mood which will estab- 
lish harmony and fine sentiment, repressing all animalism 
and disorder. There should be enough of this to establish 
refined sentiment with enthusiasm and joy, and this exalted 
mental condition should be maintained until it becomes 
habitual. 

This will be powerfully reinforced by declamation, in 
which principle and sentiment are combined with emotion. 
It was by such means as these — industry, love and song — 
that at the Rauhen Haus, near Hamburg, the most utterly 
degraded children of that city, of whose degradation we have 
no analogue in America, were, according to Rev. Calvin E. 
Stowe, converted into " characters that endeared themselves 
to all within the sphere of their acquaintance." The exer- 
cises in song were sometimes so overwhelming to their feel- 
ings as to make a suspension ilecessaiy. 
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Such training is almost omnipotent; and in warm climates, 
where the nervous system is more dominant, the measures I 
have described are practically omnipotent. At Lancaster, 
O., the education, essentially industrial, was competent in 
three years or less to transform ninety-five per cent of the 
young convicts from police courts and jails into worthy 
citizens. Applied to untainted youth it would elevate them 
far above their miseducated ancestry. Whenever the new 
education is understood and adopted, the progress and bene- 
ficent transformation of mankind will be far greater in fifty 
years than in all the centuries known to history, which have 
perpetuated the mental stolidity that resists all improvement. 

Vainly have the wisest endeavored to mend the deformi- 
ties that have been consummated. Vainly would the gar- 
dener seek to change the matured forest which at its 
beginning he could readily have dwarfed. Vainly have 
philosophers, authors, patriot statesmen and martyred saints 
sought to reform the deformed humanity ruined by the 
twenty-one years of indolence, animalism and distortion 
that have fixed the destiny for evil. Centuries of calamitous 
and bloody defeat have been the history of those who bravely 
sought to conquer the strong fortifications of evil that are 
built in twenty-one years. As well might we hope to make 
vases of artistic beauty by attacking the clay that has already 
been baked into solid and hideous forms by savage ignorance. 
No, we must seize the clay before the barbarians have moulded 
and baked it. It may be very poor clay but it has unlimited 
potentialities of form, and when we begin with infancy we 
can surely mould forms of beauty. 

We should begin before infancy and before birth; but 
prenatal culture (very little understood) is too large a sub- 
ject to be introduced here, and the world has little conception 
of its power because the world knows not the constitution of 
man — the science of anthropology, the outlines of which I 
have traced and shall trace again. 

When by industry, by vital control and power of voice the 
strong, faithful and happy nature is developed, do we need 
anything more? Nothing but what a wise and loving teacher 
will spontaneously do, while this great work advances. He 
will be continually giving forth from his abundance of 
knowledge to delighted hearers to whom all is new, as an 
oral teacher. He will bring before his pupils everything 
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that can be brought to show them the realities of all forms 
of knowledge of this great globe and its history, and of all 
that appears upon it — the history of man and the arts that 
man has created, giving a bird's-eye view of all, and special 
knowledge of of what is nearest and most useful. 

But he will not permit passive listening. He will require 
incessant observation and reporting, and will present innu- 
merable problems for solution, in dealing with which they 
will acquire perfect understanding and knowledge, and a 
power and passion to go on ever solving the unsolved 
problems which hereditary ignorance and dullness have left 
in our pathway. ' 

Thus will science grow and uprising philosophy embrace 
heaven and earth. How much of this can be done — how 
much of dormant, unsuspected power unknown to colleges 
lies in the human soul, waiting the Promethean touch of the 
true education (which I have not here attempted to illus- 
trate), and how much has been done, I hope to show here- 
after, and thus encourage the fainthearted, whom the world's 
past calamities and future obscurities have brought to the 
verge of despair or have left in bewildering doubt. I shall 
show that we need no longer fear or doubt, for in the future 
there is sunshine before us. 
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YOSEMITE. 



BY ANNIE ELIZABETH CHENEY. 



If thou in dreams hast stood upon some lofty crag, 

Whose ragged peaks have torn to shreds the drifting clouds, 

And down in wavy depths of amethystine blue 

Beheld, like gossamer, a dim enchanted vale, 

Where ghostly trees were lost in silver shrouding mist, 

With river like a thread of coiling light and tire, 

And beauty that was strange and weird as moonlight shade, 

Then thou in fantasy hast seen the magic land. 

If thou in dreams hast strayed, 'twixt giant walls of rock, 

Domed with an arc of sky, and sad and shudd'ring felt 

That space was lost, as high above thy bended head 

The pendent stars were hung, for thee to count them all; 

Then hast thou in thy dreams beheld Yosemite! 

Its monumental pines swing their long arms and sing 

In low and solemn tones their melody of praise; 

The roving river steals among the shrubs of green, 

To rest and brood upon the bosom of a lake, 

Where trees and clouds and cliffs are kissed by rising suns. 

Here midst this shady calm the lofty giants loom 

Like carven gods of old, defying still the sharp 

Attack of waters mad, which down their rugged sides 

In daring anger leap. 

Thou lonely mountain vale! 
Mysteriously hid in fastnesses of deep 
Ravines, and towering trees, and melancholy hills, 
Through ages thou hast been a hermitage of gods. 
Thy rocks reechoing the eagle's piercing scream, 
Thy hutments sounding back the thunder of the winds, 
Thy pinnacles unmoved amid the shifting clouds, 
Thy spires and minarets daring the lightning flash, 
Thine awful, ponderous dome veiled in translucent mist, 
Speak thy divinity. Thou matchless minster grand! 
On ambient air, through thy strained light, the soul doth mount 
Those heights celestial where thy gray and fading aisles, 
Thine onyx-tinted walls, thy mighty parapets, 
And thy stupendous nave, fade like a blissful dream, 
And God Himself, thine Architect, stands forth revealed. 

So standest thou, alone, unmoved, eternal Truth! 
Revealed, unveiled to him who scales the heights of mind — 
Feeling the fiercest onslaught of our narrow creeds 
As but the touch of vultures' wings upon thy crags. 
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PLUTOCRACY'S BASTILES : OR WHY THE RE- 
PUBLIC IS BECOMING AN ARMED 
CAMP. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



Justice can have no binding force on a ruler or rulers who keen men deluded and 
drilled in readiness for acts of violence— soldiers, and by means of them control others. 
And so governments can never be brought to consent to diminish the number of these 
drilled slaves, who constitute their whole power and importance. — Tolstoi. 



A traveller from India, viewing a great armory which he, in 
company with an Occidental friend, was passing, said, with some- 
thing like a malicious twinkle in his eye : " The religion of your 
Prince of Peace seems to bear strange fruit ; for, as I have gone 
through your large cities, in close proximity to your great tem- 
ples I have frequently noticed enormous armories, either in 
course of erection or which seem to have been recently con- 
structed ; and I have often wondered if your people appreciated 
the irony of the situation when, from contemplation of their bas- 
tiles of death, they have paused in front of some of their splendid 
temples long enough to read the engraved heart cry of the 
enlightened — * Peace on earth, good will to men.' 

" Indeed," he continued, "to a stranger visiting your country 
it would appear that your government was rapidly preparing for 
one of those terrible struggles in which thousands if not millions 
of lives are sacrificed in the most savage and brutal manner. 
With Europe the case is somewhat different ; there, nations are 
hedged in by nations, each in a crouching attitude, some avari- 
cious, some envious and jealous, and others trembling with fear. 
But here you have no such excuses, and I have asked myself 
what could be the meaning of your armories fitted with engines 
of destruction — unless you were preparing for a wholesale fam- 
ily massacre. You are striving to place God in your constitu- 
tion, and are very fond of saying * In His Name ' ; and I have 
sometimes wondered how many of your leading churchmen, who 
have liberally contributed to the construction of these bastiles of 
death, have asked themselves whether they were doing so 4 In His 
Name.'" 

These simple and very natural observations of a stranger bring 
clearly before us one phase of a question which deserves the 
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serious consideration of all peace-loving American citizens. If 
the religion which was a holy passion with the primitive church, 
and which led its devotees to face the most horrible forms of 
death without resistance, still made luminous the brains of those 
who call themselves Christian, these great storehouses of death, 
these rendezvouses of probable man-slayers, would not be possible 
in the republic. Their presence is one of the many melancholy 
indications of the supremacy of formalism, lip service an d creedal 
or dogmatic theology over the religion of life, which the Apostle 
James epitomizes as visiting the fatherless and widotcs in their 
affliction and keeping pure and unspotted from the world. This 
aspect of the question should appeal with irresistible force to all 
who claim to be Christians; though, as a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful whether it will influence the minds of the people of this 
age as much as a phase of the problem which we shall now 
notice, and which relates to cause and effect. 

II. 

In examining any important social phenomenon, it is essential 
that we carefully consider the chief factors which have produced 
it, and the results which it is fair to predict will follow as its 
legitimate fruits. The study of tendencies is all-important, as, 
frequently, things which on the surface appear to favor justice 
are lawless in essence and will prove anarchical in their active 
operations. Moreover, if we keep in view the two great forces 
in evolutionary progress, upon the arms of which life has risen 
through successive stages, and which on the plane of civilized 
life are the forces of light and darkness, it will not be difficult for 
the conscientious man or woman to decide whether a new social 
condition merits support or calls for opposition. So important 
is this thought, and so seldom in this savage, struggling age do 
men and women pause to look beneath the surface, that, on the 
threshold of this discussion, I desire to call attention to some 
great basic facts in the law of life which will help us better to 
understand the problem I wish to emphasize. 

In the warfare of uncounted ages which has marked the rise 
of life, the struggle for existence has played a cardinal rOle. In 
the earlier stages of the ascent this savage law has predominated, 
and perhaps it is not singular that Charles Darwin and other 
great working naturalists, whose attention was so very largely 
centred upon these lower forms of life, should have come to the 
conclusion that the key to the solution of the stupendous prob- 
lem popularly known as " the descent of man," lay in the survival 
of the fittest in the remorseless struggle for existence ; nor is it 
surprising that many philosophers who read in embryology, in 
geology, in natural history, and indeed on almost every page of 
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nature's marvellous messages to man, the wonderful story of the 
ascent of life, should have followed the lead of the great apostles 
of evolution in their conclusions. 

Professor Drummond, however, points out another factor 
which hitherto has been barely more than hinted at by those 
competent scholars who have unhesitatingly accepted the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis — and that is, the struggle for life of others. 
He shows us that if the. struggle for life in its earlier and more 
narrow sense be termed nutrition, this other great factor may, 
under the same limited construction, be termed reproduction. In 
a broader significance, and especially applicable when we reach a 
plane where the two impelling forces are more evenly matched, 
they may be termed egoism and altruism. 

In the lower forms of existence the struggle for life is almost 
the only law discernible in operation ; the other influence may be 
likened to a silken thread, almost imperceptible. At a later stage 
it becomes quite apparent in love and care for the young, and as 
we follow the line of ascent we see animals protecting their 
young and defending those of their number who are assailed by 
outside enemies. 

When the plane of man is reached those influences are more 
evenly matched ; the struggle for others has taken mighty strides 
onward, and in the civilization of our time we find egoism and 
altruism facing each other like two giant forces — the former the 
powerful victor for uncounted ages in the slow ascent of life, 
its mouth dripping with blood, with a spirit which, while yielding 
to the form of savagery which the conventionality of the age 
permits, is, always, dominated by self-love. It is remorseless, 
and though its hands may be gloved the claws are always present. 
Though no iron chains may be visible as its victims wait upon it, 
the slavery is none the less real. Though the superficial observer 
may not see the transfusion of blood which is daily taking place, 
he can see how the master fleshens and the victim pales with each 
succeeding year. Though its voice may be soft and its story fair, 
if there is a demand for justice and if an appeal to an impartial 
tribunal is made, it will cry, " There is nothing to arbitrate," even 
though such declaration cost the government several million dol- 
lars and many human lives. 

On the other hand, the spirit of altruism marks the progress of 
enduring civilization. Its presence carries gladness and hope 
and makes life worth living. Its ideal is supremely noble. It 
raises its servants to heights of felicity unknown to natures 
blinded by egoism. It points as unswervingly to the zenith of 
civilization, where peace, happiness and wisdom abide, as does 
the index finger of egoism point to the savage past. 

In social life to-day, throughout Christendom, these opposing 
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forces are waging a life and death struggle. The problem of 
national life, and indeed that of enduring civilization, as well as 
the happiness and welfare of the individual, depend upon the 
issue. And this being the case, we see how essential it is that all 
new social phenomena be critically examined in relation to the 
causes which have produced them and the effects which will 
follow as their legitimate fruit. If altruistic in spirit, they make 
for enduring civilization ; if born of the instincts of egoism, it is 
all-important that those who see the possibility of a happy 
humanity through justice, in which mutualism shall be the law of 
life, lose no time in giving the danger signal, and in striving to 
save our nation from the fate of all civilizations which have sur- 
rendered human rights to capitalism, or permitted egoism to exile 
altruism. 

With this thought in view, I wish to call the attention of the 
reader to the rapid multiplication of armories in our great cen- 
tres of civilization during the past generation, as well as to the 
immediate causes which have rendered possible these frowning 
bastiles of death. Keeping this object in view, let us briefly sur- 
vey the social conditions which have prevailed duririg the past 
thirty years, as herein we will find the answer to the question, 
why America, from being the proud herald of universal peace, 
the champion of the great altruistic idea of arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes, whether foreign or domestic, is becoming 
a mighty armed camp, with enormous armories, not infrequently 
erected and furnished by individuals, for companies and regi- 
ments of troops who can be relied upon as being absolutely loyal 
to capital in any struggle between plutocracy or corporate greed 
and slaving industry. 

III. 

Comparatively few people appreciate the magnitude of the 
preparations for slaughter which have been steadily pushed since 
the era of class legislation and special privileges which followed 
the Civil War, and through which human cormorants have ac- 
quired billions of dollars earned by others, and have been enabled 
to initiate on a gigantic scale the practices which wrought the de- 
struction of ancient Rome. From time to time, since the suprem- 
acy of plutocracy in legislation, the corruption of the government 
has come momentarily to the surface. We caught a glimpse of 
it in the Credit Mobilier scandal, and in the famous Whiskey 
lung exposures. We have lately been reminded of the real con- 
dition of our national political life by the armor plate and sugar 
scandals. 

In city government, Mr. Stead, in his "If Christ Came to 
Chicago," has revealed the absolute prostitution of public moral- 
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ity and decency. Bat the London editor's revelations pale into 
insignificance in the face of the almost inconceivable political cor- 
ruption unearthed by the Lexow Commission as honeycombing 
municipal government, from the lowest to the most important 
position, in the Empire City. The terrible charges of political 
corruption and immorality made by Dr. Parkhurst two years ago, 

which werfi then dp.noimr.ftd as 
gross exaggerations if not unmiti- 
gated falsehoods, have been more 
than sustained by the testimony 
and confessions brought out in 
the recent investigations. 

The era of class legislation 
and special privileges produced 
powerful monopolies 
and trusts. Wall Street 
became not only the 
paradise of gamblers 
but the dictator of our 
financial policy, and suc- 
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(as it will be when finished). 



cessive administrations have gone to those who acquired wealth 
by changing money for instructions as to our financial policy. 
Thus the money changers have dictated the fiscal policy of 
this country since 1869. At that time Senator Sherman, who, 
during the last two decades, has been the high priest of the 
usurer class, in a speech in the Senate, referring to the results, 
which would follow the contraction of our currency, said : — 
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The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing operation 
than senators suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through 
that process before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the 
sorest distress. To every person, except a capitalist out of debt, or a 
salaried officer, or annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of 
trade , fall of wages, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy and disaster. 
It means the ruin of all dealers whose debts are twice their business 
capital, though one third less than their actual property. It means the 
fall of all agricultural productions without any great reduction of taxes. 
What prudent man would dare to build a house, a railroad, a factory or 
a barn, with the certain fact before him that the greenback that he puts 
into his improvements will, in a few years, be worth thirty-five per cent 
more than his improvements are then worth? When the day comes, 
every man, as the sailor says, will be close-reefed; all enterprise will be 
suspended; every bank will have contracted its currency to the lowest 
limit, and the debtor compelled to meet in coin a debt contracted in cur- 
rency, will find the coin hoarded in the treasury and no representative 
of coin in circulation; his property shrunk, not only to the extent of the 
contraction of the currency, but still more by the artificial scarcity made 
by the holders of gold. To attempt this is to impose upon our people by 
arresting them in the midst of their lawful business, and applying a new 
standard of value to their property without>iny deduction of their debts, 
or giving them any opportunity to compound with their creditors or to 
distribute their losses ; and would be an act of folly without example in 
evil in modern times. 

The national bank octopus has, through special privileges, 
grown to be a most formidable menace to free government. If 
any one questions this, let him study the congressional records 
and the histories of recent administrations, and he will see that 
since 1873, when silver was demonetized, the government has 
become more and more the suppliant tool of the gamblers of 
Wall Street and the usurer class, and that while this class has 
prospered, the condition of the industrial millions, or the wealth 
producers of the nation, has steadily grown more deplorable. 
The policy of Wall Street has been as religiously carried out by 
President Cleveland as by his predecessors, and the predictions 
made by Senator Sherman in 1869 and by John A. Logan, Sena- 
tors Morton and Allen, have been literally fulfilled. General 
Logan said : — 

I ; for one, can see benefit only to the money holder and those who 
receive interest and have fixed incomes. I can see, as a result of this 
legislation, our business operations crippled and wages for labor reduced 
to a mere pittance. I can see the beautiful prairies of my own state and 
of the great West, which are blooming as gardens, with cheerful homes 
rising like white towers along the pathway of improvement, again sink- 
ing back to idleness. I can see mortgage fiends at their hellish work. 
I can see the hopes of the industrious farmers blasted as they burn corn 
for fuel, because its price will not pay the cost of transportation and 
dividends on millions of dollars of fictitious railway stocks and bonds. 
I can see our people of the West groaning and burdened under taxation 
to pay debts of states, counties and cities, incurred when money was 
more abundant, and bright hopes of the future were held out to lead 
them on, I can see the people of our Western States, who are pro- 
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ducers, reduced to the condition of serfs to pay interest on public and 
private debts to the money sharks of Wall Street, New York, and of 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

The money lenders were, however, only one of many fa- 
vored classes who have fed off the earnings of industry. The 
railroad magnates secured their special privileges, and the great 

highways of commerce and travel — the 
natural arteries of this republic, which 
should belong to the whole people — -became 
a veritable Golconda for a small but legis- 
lation-favored class of human vultures, who, 
not satisfied with their enormous grants and 
gains, inflated or watered their 
capital, and then compelled the 
wealth producers and consumers of 
the republic to pay, over and above 
a liberal per cent on all money 
invested, as large a per cent as 
possible on watered capital, and 
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also princely salaries to railroad managers and armies of favorea 
officials. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of how a few 
men have, along this line, acquired wealth enough to become 
almost all-powerful, is afforded by the facts connected with the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad, a concise statement or 
summary of which Judge S. S. King gives in the following lines 
taken from his " Bondholders and Bread Winners " * : — 

• " Bondholders and Bread Winners," by 8. 8. King. 
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Daring the war (the beginning of the era of corruption) the Union 
Pacific Railway was conceived. The national legislature had chartered 
the company and given it twenty million acres of land. But the subsidy 
was not enough to satisfy the Eastern capitalists. Then Congress 
offered to loan the company for each mile of road built, $16,000 a mile 
over the prairie country, $32,000 a mile over the mountain slopes, and 
$48,000 over the mountains. Here was land worth fifty million dollars, 
estimating it at $2.50 per acre, or worth one hundred millions, estimat- 
ing it at its selling price of $5.00 per acre. The loan offered was more 
than sixty million dollars. Did the Eastern millionaires accept the 
offer ? No. Why ? Because they knew they owned Congress and could 
get a better deal; and they did get a better one. Congress then offered 
to give them all this land, and loan them all this money, and in addition 
thereto allow the company to issue first mortgage bonds and sell to 
other Eastern capitalists to the same amount per mile as the government 
loan — $10,000, $32,000 and $48,000 — the Eastern capitalists to have the 
first lien, and the government the second lien. This offer was accepted 
and work began. Eastern capitalists, headed by Oakes Ames of Massa- 
chusetts, now took hold of the vast enterprise, putting less than a 
quarter of a million of their own capital into it. Estimates showed that 
the building of the road would cost less than the money loaned by 
government, saving nothing of the value of the lands. It was built, and 
the patriots who built it divided among themselves as profits during 
the building more than one hundred million dollars, with all their land 
left! To-day the Union Pacific Railroad owes the national government 
in principal and interest more than one hundred thirty million dollars! 
Ahead of the government lien is a mortgage to the Eastern capitalists 
for more than the road is worth. 

Henry George, America's most profound political economist, 
and one of the truest exponents of the Democracy of Jefferson 
and the Republicanism of Lincoln to be found among our leading 
thinkers, recently referred to the methods by which some of the 
railroad magnates acquired their unearned millions in these strik- 
ing words*: — 

It has been the railroad power that has demoralized California and 
debauched its public service. It is the railroad power which has given 
the control of that state into the hands of a few railroad magnates, and 
such a control as a prince never exercised over his principality. I well 
remember when the first spade of earth was turned for the railroads in 
Sacramento. The men who were then back of those great enterprises 
were moderately wealthy men, worth perhaps $100,000. To-day those 
men, or those who have succeeded them, are multi-millionaires. They 
have not got their great fortunes, as C. P. Huntington says in a news- 
paper paragraph this morning, by the fruits of industry and frugality. 
They have got those fortunes by robbery— by robbery which is worse 
than highway robbery, because it has been coupled with the bribery of 
those whom the people elected to serve them in high offices and on the 
benches of their courts. 

The railroad power has already become a veritable devil fish ; 
its tendrils are found in Congress and in the Senate, in the courts 
and in the administrative department of government. If any one 

•Report of Mr. George's address, delivered in Cooper Union, New York, on the 
night of July 12, 1894. See New York World, July 13, 1894. 
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doubts how completely the railroads own the government at the 
present time, let him go over the makeup of the United States 
Senate, and find out how many railroad magnates and corpora- 
tion attorneys are guarding the interests of special privileges in 

hirn next pass to Congress, and 
members of that body have been 
lawyers, or counsel or attorneys 
olies or corporations. Next let 
judiciary and see how many men 
ermine to-day have been railroad 
corporation lawyers. Next let 
tltu executive department of the 
the very threshold he will be 



that body. Let 
see how many 
01 are railroad 
for trusts, monop- 
him go over the 
who wear the 
attorneys and 
him investigate 
government. At 
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confronted with the Attorney General, who for years has been a 
railroad attorney and director in railroads; a gentleman who, as 
attorney for the Whiskey Trust, filed nine demurrers in Boston, 
declaring the anti-trust law unconstitutional and void. This is 
the man selected by the gentleman who solemnly pledged his 
honor to carry out the platform of the Democratic party, one of 
whose leading planks demanded the vigorous enforcement of the 
anti-trust law. This was the gentleman selected by the president 
of the United States to prosecute railroads which might violate 
the interstate commerce law. 
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In speaking of the corporation influence upon the present ad- 
ministration, Mr. George, who cordially supported Mr. Cleveland 
when he ran for president, made this very pertinent reminder in 
the noble protest to which I have already referred : — 

Not only has he left undone that which he had the warrant and com- 
mand of the people to do, but from the very first, I am sorry to say, he 
seems to have taken the side, wantonly taken the side, of those very 
monstrous monopolies which have oppressed the people and which they 
believed he would break down. It is at least the fact that his federal 
appointments have been such as the monopolists themselves would have 
dictated had they been allowed to dictate, and I am not so sure that they 
were not. To the most important federal office in California Mr. Cleve- 
land appointed a man who was denounced at a Democratic state conven- 
tion as a traitor to his party because he had sold out to the railroad 
companies. Mr. Cleveland did this in spite of the fact that these things 
were formally presented to him by representative men of California. 

Almost Mr. Cleveland's first step was to take as his Attorney General 
a corporation attorney, a man of whom I, and I guess most of you, had 
never heard. I refer to Mr. Olney. It is from Cleveland that we get 
this omnibus injunction which would look to the punishing of a man for 
not going to work when he did not choose to go to work. It is from him 
that we get the order that the standing army shall be set to uphold and 
serve corporate interests. 

You have heard of the Senate sugar investigation, an investigation 
designed to do anything but find out facts. I was told in Washington by 
a man who knew, that nothing would come of that investigation; that the 
Sugar Trust, like the Whiskey Trust, could demand recognition of the 
government because of services rendered to ambitious and selfish poli- 
ticians. I was told that the Whiskey Trust contributed 8200,000 to Mr. 
Cleveland's election. I wonder if the railroads which the government 
is now standing up for so staunchly made any contributions. 

The banking and railroad classes, from the position of sup- 
pliants for special privileges, have grown so powerful through 
those privileges that they are to-day in control of the two old 
parties. But they are by no means the only classes which 
through governmental concessions (the most vicious form of 
governmental paternalism ever indulged in) have grown so 
great that they influence legislation by placing corrupt tools in 
power, or by means of lobbies, interviews and tips secure their 
ends when their unjust privileges are threatened. Mr. Jay 
Gould, some few years before his death, stated with perilous 
candor the settled policy of our modern plutocrats, when he 
said, " When I am in a Democratic district I am a Democrat, 
when I am in a Republican district I am a Republican, in a 
doubtful district I am doubtful; but I am always an Erie man." 
And only a few months ago Mr. Havemeyer confessed to the 
contribution of sums for the campaign committees of both 
Republican and Democratic parties, explaining that in Demo- 
cratic states they gave to Democrats, and in Republican districts 
they gave to Republicans. 
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And what was the purpose of these contributions? No man 
who knows anything about the great moneyed monopolies of 
this country imagines for a moment that they place their moneys 
on uncertainties. Mr. Havemeyer observed that they did not 
contribute to the weaker party in any district. It was not 
political preference or laudable patriotic impulses which actu- 
ated those human cormorants to give liberally to two corrupt 
political parties, but their contributions were made solely with a 
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as it appeared in April. 

view to securing political favors which would further enable them 
to fatten off honest industry. 

Another important factor in the triumphant march of plutoc- 
racy toward establishing an absolute oligarchy of wealth on the 
ashes of the republic is the stream of unearned wealth which 
pours into the hands of landlordism. It is difficult to conceive of 
anything more essentially unjust than our present system of 
taxation, which fines industry and discourages home making ; 
which has made it possible for men to invest a certain sum in 
property in a city and not only draw a princely revenue from 
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the property, but in a few years to be worth twice as much, 
without a particle of labor or the contribution of a dollar to 
society's wealth, through the increase of values created solely by 
society. 

Let me illustrate. We will take the case of Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, who has deserted the land which gave him birth 
and the city which is creating and augmenting his fortune, and 
has purchased a daily paper in London for the purpose of com- 
batting modern altruistic thought. This gentleman receives in 
the way of unearned wealth a princely revenue, a large propor- 
tion of which would revert to New York and the United States 
if we had a just system of taxation. The city of New York is 
creating the wealth for this worshipper of British Toryism to 
lavish in entertaining English aristocracy on the one hand and 
to combat republican sentiment on the other. Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane says, in the New York World of July 8 : — 

Who is the American least excusable for setting an example of ab- 
sentee landlordism ? William Waldorf Astor. Every baby born in New 
York, every house built, every dollar spent for public improvements, 
every step forward of any kind, makes William Waldorf Astor a richer 
man. His houses become more valuable, his rent rolls grow as his 
fellow- citizens build up a greater and a greater New York about his 
possessions. 

Monopoly in land, class legislation, special privileges and gam- 
bling have enabled a handful of men to acquire wealth earned by 
millions, and with that wealth to corrupt government and crush 
industry into practical serfdom. 

Our unjust system of taxation is enabling landlords to keep 
millions of acres of land out of cultivation, upon which they pay 
only a nominal tax, but which society is yearly making exceed- 
ingly valuable. Some day they will rent a portion to poor men, 
who will pay them a princely revenue above the taxes, and who 
will also enhance the value of the land by improvement. 

Again, through the operation of this essentially unjust system 
of taxation, syndicates of capitalists have been able to hold out 
of use vast tracts of land around our great cities, having them 
taxed at a nominal figure, while society doubles, trebles and 
quadruples their value. And in consequence of this social crime 
hundreds and thousands of industrious men have been deprived 
of the possibility of securing homes, and are to-day huddled in 
overcrowded tenement houses. According to the last census, out 
of 8,190,152 families in the United States who live in habitations 
other than farm houses, we find that 5,159,796 own no homes. 
This is as startling as it is significant. The slums of our cities 
are largely due to our failure to recognize the great fundamental 
economic fact that the land belongs to the people and that taxa- 
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tion should be so levied that it would be unprofitable if not im- 
possible for a man to play the clog in the manger where God's 
great gift to man — the land — is involved. 

These are a few of the causes which have created discontent 
and apprehension in the mind of the masses. For years condi- 
tions were such that the people did not appreciate the danger 
which threatened them, through the rapid rise of a plutocracy 
based on special privileges. But at last there came a day when 
they could no longer be blinded by Fourth of July orations or 
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appeals to partisan prejudice. They found their houses being 
mortgaged and sold for debts they contracted in order to clothe and 
educate their children properly. Their employers and landlords 
were living in comparative luxury, while the great gamblers of 
Wall Street and the manipulators of trusts and monopolies were 
becoming multi-millionnaires. This made them think for them- 
selves. A thinking man makes a poor slave, and general dissatis- 
faction ensued, while increasing hard times in a nation marvellously 
rich in money's worth increased the social discontent. The fact 
that those who belong to the millionnaire class were augmenting 
their wealth while at the same time the wealth producers were 
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being pushed daily toward the precipice of beggary, further em- 
phasized this point. They knew that the Rockefellers, the 
Carnegies, the Havemeyers, the Astors and other beneficiaries of 
class laws, special privileges and usury were losing no money 
during a period of the most trying misery among the industrial 
millions. And what was more, they saw that the acquirers of 
wealth, the blood-suckers of industry, were, through special legis- 
lation and corrupt practices, taking from them all hope of a free 
and prosperous future. With the dawning of this ominous fact 
on their brains came a general movement against injustice. 

This alarmed plutocracy. It felt that the time had come for 
action, and it has acted and is acting. In a republic corruption 
'may flourish for a time, but unless there exists a powerful mili- 
tary organization, ready to obey the tools of corruption and en- 
force laws enacted for the benefit of a special class, a reaction 
will sooner or later take place and the corruptionists will be 
swept from power by the people. This was understood by the 
ancient Romans, and, indeed, has been appreciated by the ruling 
spirits in all oligarchies and despotisms of the past. Hence it is 
always to the military arm that an oppressive government, of 
whatever character, looks for a continuance of power. And for 
this reason every true patriot and lover of the republic should 
discourage the war spirit and seek to check the speed of the mili- 
tary tendency which plutocracy is so energetically fostering at 
the present time. Mr. George, in referring to our army and the 
spirit now regnant, said, in his recent Cooper Union address * : — 

We have a standing army of twenty-five thousand men, and they 
are demanding that it shall be increased to fifty thousand men. In the 
days when our government was weaker, yet stronger, when we had a 
hostile people on our frontier lines, and had real fighting to do, we had 
an army of only ten thousand men. 

What is the reason that we are building ships of war and increasing 
the size of our army ? It is because the millionnaire monopolists are 
becoming afraid of the armies of poverty-stricken people which their 
oppressive trusts and machinations are creating. 

IV. 

That the people may gain some idea of the military activity at 
the present period, I have had drawn some pictures of armories 
in Massachusetts and New York. They, of course, do not repre- 
sent nearly all of the bastiles of death, which speak in such an 
unmistakable manner of the real materialism of the age and the 
absence of soul kinship with the Prince of Peace. But they will, 
in a way, convey to the mind of the reader the activity of capitalism 
at the present time. In order further to impress the warning 
which these illustrations alone should convey to the wealth pro- 

* New York World, July 13, 1894. ~ — — - — — 
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ducers of America, I secured from a friend who is conversant 
with this matter the following interesting and suggestive data 
relative to the Massachusetts armories : — 

Militia : Maximum force allowed by law — officers, 448; men, 6,007. 
Force, Dec. 31, 1892 — officers, 412; men, 5,487; total, 5,899. Infantry — 
companies regular, 72; Cadets, 8; Naval Battalion, 7; Corps Signal, 2; 
ambulance, 2; total, 91. 

Cavalry : Companies, 3. 

Artillery: Batteries, 3; guns, 12; Gatlings, 6 (18). 

Militia, armament (besides rifles, swords, etc.) : Hand militia — can- 
non, 15; Gatling guns, 6; siege mortars, 4. Naval militia — cannon, 3. 
Above are property of the state. 




STATE AltMOKY AT LYNN, MASS. 



Armories: The state owns none. Buildings and land: Acts of 
Legislature of 1888, Chapter 384 provides for purchase of suitable land 
and erection of two armories in Boston, and one in every city in the 
state in which two or more companies are located. 

Title to land and buildings, "to be vested absolutely in the city 
forever." 

Rent. State to pay no rent to cities after debt contracted in buying 
land and erecting buildings is all paid. 

Running Expenses. State pays janitor, lighting, heating, repairs and 
incidentals — all. 

Armories. Boston, 3 (including the Cadets' new armory) ; Worcester, 
1 ; Lowell, 1 ; Fitchburg, 1 ; Lawrence (in process of erection), 1 ; Lynn (in 
process of erection), 1. Total, 8. Springfield also is preparing to erect 
an armory which will cost nearly $100,000 and will make in all 9 armories. 
The Boston Cadets have a large granite armory in process of construc- 
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tion, but it is their private property. Estimated cost, between $300,000 
and $400,000. 

Headquarters or Armories : — Beside the armories there are 66 " Head- 
quarters" for which the state pays rent to the cities and towns in which 
they are located. 

Drill Ship. Naval Battalion is furnished the ironclad " Passaic " by 
the United States government. 

Db. 

Expenses. Armories: Expense of those provided for by the Act of 
1888, Chapter 384, $13,001.98; rent to cities and towns, $34,758.24. 
Militia: Pay, transportation, supplies and expenses of militia, $163,372.- 
85; expended on state camp ground, $1,798.50; equipment of naval 
militia, $3,690.07. Total, $216,621.64. 

Cr. 

United States: Appropriation, militia, $27,555.50; naval militia, 
$3,690.07; sale of condemned military property, $870.11. Total, 
$32,115.68. 

Expense to state for 1892, $184,505.96. 

Beside this is an expense for keeping records, etc., of militia and 
naval militia of $7,532.25, making in all $192,038.21. 

The eDormous amount of taxes annually wasted, and worse 
than wasted, on superiluous military organizations, is being in- 
creased instead of diminished, while every additional company 
formed fosters anew the savage in many minds and brutalizes 
human souls. But this is not all. I have indicated how easily 
the rights of the millions may be trampled upon and free govern- 
ment destroyed when the various branches of the government 
come under the baleful influence of moneyed interests. Then 
innocence and industry in rags have no guarantee of protection, 
but illegal trusts and miilionnaire lobbyists have nothing to fear.* 

But while a rapidly growing state or national militia is a 
menace to republican institutions, where wealth is rapidly gain- 
ing ascendency in government and securing seats of power, there 
is another phase of this question which is still more startling and 
suggestive. Special attention is invited to the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory of New York and the Boston Cadets' new private 
armory in course of erection. One picture of the latter building 
is drawn from a photograph taken for us in April; another shows 
it as it will shortly appear when completed. The Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York, not inappropriately termed the u rich men's 

* This was strikingly illustrated (1) when forty honest and industrious American 
working-men were arrested, thrown in jail and kept there for two days for no crime 
whatever, their only offence being that they were out of work and desired to obtain 
employment in order to make an honest living ; (2) when a commonwealer was arrested 
on the streets of Washington for begging ; (3) when Mr. Coxey and his comrades were 
arrested and imprisoned for stepping on the grass. And it is well to remember that 
during these same months Havemeyer the sugar king was closeted with United States 
senators; that he afterwards found it expedient to slip away to Europe; that Carnegie, 
after the armor fraud was discovered, also fled to Europe, probably to writs another 
treatise on " Triumphant Democracy." 
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regiment," is free from debt, and, says the New York Advertiser, 
" Nearly $1,000,000 have been spent on the building and its fur- 
nishings. The state and the county were not asked for a cent.** 
All this money came direct from the pockets of individuals. Who 
paid this million dollar bill? 

The Boston Cadets is a similar organization, and is composed 
largely of rich men's sons and friends of rich men. The mag- 
nificent armory now approaching completion will, it is estimated, 
cost between $300,000 and $400,000, every cent of which is sub- 
scribed for by private individuals. Here 
is more than a quarter of a million dollars 
which individuals are paying for an armory 
for the Cadets, although Boston has al- 
ready two enormous armories. Rich men 
are not in the habit of throwing away such 
sums as §300,000 on something in which 
they have no particular interest. 




13th regiment armoby, west 618T street, NEW YORK. 

And this reminds me of a conversation which a one-time mem- 
ber of the Seventh Regiment had with a friend of mine a little 
more than a year ago. The young gentleman, knowing my 
friend to be a popular literary man, imagined he would be in full 
sympathy with plutocracy, and he expressed himself quite freely. 
During the conversation, he said : " When you go to New York 
I want you to see the way the Seventh Regiment headquarters 
are furnished. You see, this regiment is made up of rich men's 
sons and men in sympathy with wealthy people. The Seventh 
Regiment can ask anything it wishes of the rich men of New 
York and it will get it, for they know they can depend upon that 
regiment in times of trouble." Then he added significantly, 
a The militia of New York is being largely officered from the 
Seventh Regiment." I do not personally know how truthful the 
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gentleman was who made these statements to my friend ; but it 
certainly would be well for all laboring men and wealth producers 
who belong to the Empire State militia to find out if their superior 
officers come from the Seventh Regiment, and in such case they 
will consult the part of wisdom by leaving the regiment, if they 
do not desire to run the risk of being called upon to shoot down 
father or brother, or of being themselves shot for disobedience 
to superiors. 

The multiplication of armories is perilous for a republic, and 
doubly so where organized wealth has gained the power it sways 
in America. But it is indeed difficult to consider anything more 
contrary to the spirit of republican institutions than permitting 
the rich men of great centres of wealth to lavish their money 
upon armories. Who is so blind that he cannot see that the men 
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who furnished the million dollars for the Seventh Regiment, and 
those who are paying for the three or four hundred thousand 
dollar Boston armory, would expect the regiments thus beholden 
to them to see as they saw, in case starving industry should be 
pitted against idle wealth, or in case the industrial millions over- 
throw the money changers in the temples of legislation with 
their ballots and plutocracy beholds the intelligence of a great 
republic prepared to assert the cause of justice for all the 
people ? 

If any one doubts the real purpose of the multiplication of 
armories, let him read this editorial note from the Army Maga- 
zine of Chicago for April : — 

The general feeling of unrest in the labor and socialistic circles 
throughout the entire country this spring is only another reason why 
the National Guard should bo given stronger support by both the na- 
tional and state governments. 
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It is well to remember, also, that whenever a minion of plu- 
tocracy refers to any movement looking toward securing justice 
for the wealth producer, he begins by crying "socialistic." 
Every movement which is altruistic in contradistinction to ego- 
istic ; every movement which looks toward brightening the 
hearts and homes of our millions ; every movement which aims 
at a true freedom and a wider meed of justice, excites the cry 
" socialistic " from a chorus of parrots who take their cue from 
their masters. It is time for this pitiful business to be stopped. 
It is time for the golden calf to be overthrown. Altruism must 
supplant egoism. The cause of the people must be made the 
cause of the individual. Lawless capitalism, with mouth drip- 
ping with blood, with feet ruthlessly crushing the helpless, must 
be forced backward, while the higher education and true reli- 
gion which justice and cooperation beget will take its place. 
The new education, which touches alike hand, heart and brain, 
and true religion, which is mockery if not applied fraternity and 
unsullied love, must dominate the spirit of the republic. 
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THE LAND QUESTION: A WOMAN'S SYM- 
POSIUM. 



BY ESTELLA BACHMAN BROKAW, ALTONA A. CHAPMAN, 
SARAH MIFFLIN GAY, JULIA A. KELLOGG, FRAN- 
CES M. MILNE, LONA INGHAM ROBINSON, 
FRANCES E. RUSSELL, CATHERINE H. 
SPEXCE, CHARLOTTE PERKINS STET- 
SON, ELIZA STOWE TWITCHELL 
AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 



I. THE FUNDAMENTAL REFORM. 

As all human beings must live on and from the land, using 
that term in its economic sense, it clearly follows that the land 
question must be the fundamental question. There is much in a 
house besides the foundation ; but without a firm and secure 
foundation the house is liable to fall at any time, and destroy 
those in -or near it. So with nations: we see in them many* 
wrongs which should be righted, many abuses to be corrected ; 
yet in spite of the greatest efforts in numerous lines of reform 
work, our own people to-day practically form but two classes, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, as truly as did the people in old 
Egyptian days. We have abject poverty in the midst of abound- 
ing wealth. There are great armies of the unemployed ; strikes 
and riots have become an almost daily occurrence. We boast of 
our wealth and learning, our culture and refinement, yet our 
nation is in many ways more uncivilized than the most barbarous 
of ancient peoples. 

In a true state of society, poverty — the lack of actual necessa- 
ries of life — will be unknown ; multi-millionaires and tramps 
will be equally rare. Each citizen of the ideal republic will work 
for his living and have secure possession of all he earns. When 
.^alT work and no man has the power to make others support him, 
a few hours' work each day will be more than sufficient to sup- 
ply all bodily wants, and there will be leisure for due recreation 
and for cultivation of those physical, mental and spiritual gifts 
which in time will produce a race of perfectly developed men 
and women. 
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As no man can live without land, it follows that the man who 
owns the land owns the lives of his fellow-men. The most 
simple, practical and easily applied method that has yet been de- 
vised for freeing land and giving to all human beings equal rights 
and opportunities, is the plan known as the single tax. This is a 
tax on land values irrespective of improvements. This has so 
recently been fully explained in The Arena that I need not 
enter into details. To me it seems absolutely essential to true 
civilization and the welfare of our republic that the land question 
should be settled, and settled rightly, before we can hope to derive 
any permanent benefit from other reforms. The exclusive pos- 
session of a certain location is necessary in order that each may 
receive the full product of his labor ; as nature gives no one the 
right to exclude another from any given location, the single tax, 
by requiring each one to pay to all the full annual value of the 
privilege of exclusive possession, secures equal freedom in the 
use of the earth — equality of access to land. When each pays 
to all the full value of the location he excludes them from (value 
of the privilege of excluding them), each gets from all the same 
in public service, and retains his full personal earnings. Under 
this plan there would be no profit in land holding, only in using 
it, so that there would be every incentive to use. When labor 
and land are free, with our ever growing knowledge of the forces 
of nature, wealth production would be so great that the getting 
of wealth would be easy for all, and so not wealth, but merit 
alone, could command esteem. 

From this it follows that : — 

(1) Restoring the land to the people through the application 
of the single tax will not instantly make men perfect, but it will 
give to each the opportunity to develop that which is highest 
and best in his nature. The tendency will be toward that which 
is good, and not evil, for when no superiority is recognized save 
the superiority of merit, each will strive so to live and work as 
to win the esteem of his fellows. 

(2) The solution of the land question through the single tax 
will not make all other reforms unnecessary, but it will make it 
comparatively easy to introduce them ; and it will enable us to 
distinguish readily between essential reforms and reforms that 
have seemed necessary only because of the unnatural conditions 
that grew out of the private appropriation of land values. 

(3) The solution of the land question through the single tax 
will not at once make every man wealthy, but it will give to 
each the opportunity to earn all that he will. With each man 
free to work for himself and secure in the possession of his whole 
earnings, no one would work for another for less than he could 
make working for himself; hence employers would offer the 
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fairest possible wages in order to secure workmen. This would 
gradually lead to higher wages and shorter hoars of work, and 
the great labor problem would be permanently solved. 

Thus it will be seen that, though the land question is not the 
only question needing solution, though the single tax is by no 
means the only reform needed, yet it is the most important one, 
in that it is the foundation on which we must depend for the 
security and permanency of all other reforms. 

St. Louis, Mo. Estella Bachman Bbokaw. 

II. SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM HARMONIZED. 

In Bellamy's " Looking Backward," which was the first re- 
form book to fall into my hands, after my eyes were fairly opened 
to our real economic conditions, which offered any way out of 
the cruel dilemma, and which I welcomed with delight and still 
read with pleasure, he lays down the true and heavenly principle 
upon which society should undoubtedly be constructed, and 
which if carried out in the spirit as well as the letter would give 
us a veritable heaven upon earth ; but if earth be not ready to 
receive it and will have none of it, what then ? We must find 
some powerful lever to lift earth up within reach of these 
heavenly influences, so that it may lay hold of them and abide 
by them. What is most needed, it seems to me, is not additional 
imperfect human legislation — we have too much of that already 
— but rather some essential principle of equal justice which, like 
all the laws of nature, may be safely trusted to execute itself, if 
given free play y regardless of the ignorance or indifference of 
careless, blundering humanity. 

Now the single tax is such a principle and such a law, which 
constitutes at once its practicability and its unfailing charm. 
Being at the same time both individualistic and socialistic, it 
ignores the claims of neither, but does equal, impartial justice 
both to the individual and to society. Those who approach it 
from the individualistic side are more apt to dwell upon that 
feature of it ; those who, like myself, have approached it through 
socialism, find in its socialistic quality its greatest attraction. 
Being thus many-sided, it is adapted to all classes of minds. As 
an ethical principle it appeals with irresistible force to the moral 
nature, while the coldest and most shrewdly calculating can 
appreciate its financial soundness and expediency as a business 
measure. This explains its rapid growth and shows how many 
more chances it has for general acceptance and speedy realiza- 
tion than any other method of relief. 

That Nationalists and other socialists doubt the efficacy of the 
single tax to provide work for all men arises from the fact that 
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they do not clearly grasp all that is implied in the economic term 
" land," and fail to realize the far-reaching effect of a tax on land 
value. Nature has already provided work for all men, by im- 
planting in each certain imperative wants that can only be satis- 
tied by labor of some sort, and the degree to which these may be 
met will depend upon man's freedom of access not only to land, 
but to valuable land ; and land becomes valuable just in propor- 
tion as it carries with it the power of free and effective codpera- 
tion of man with his fellow-man. Not only " In union there is 
strength," but in union of productive forces there is value — land 
value — which has no existence without it. So here we get a 
glimpse of the socialism of the single tax. 

Competition is, in truth, a seltish principle ; but given free 
play, it forms the most effective check to that other selfish prin- 
ciple, monopoly. The trouble is, we are not living under free 
competition to-day, but under a fettered, forced and wholly 
unnatural competition. 

It is equally idle to inveigh against cooperation, as if it did 
not already exist, or were dependent upon legislation for its con- 
tinuance, since it is inseparable from even the lowest form of 
civilization. Only the hermit or the most primitive savage is or 
can be an absolut^ individualist, economically speaking. For the 
first step from savagery to civilization is by codperation, and the 
measure of man's civilization is the measure of his codperation, 
and vice versa ; so that in the highest forms of civilization we 
find the most complete interdependence of man and man. But 
as the most highly organized society is made up, after all, of 
individual members, so, on the other hand, a full-orbed human 
life, with the fullest satisfaction of its varied wants (as well as the 
accomplishment of any public reform), is possible only by incor- 
poration and cooperation with society as a whole. 

The single tax philosophy is based upon the principle that as 
society is but the greater man, its rights, privileges and duties are 
derived only from those of the individual unit, upon which they 
are , based and of which they are the extension ; wherefore a 
wrong done to one of the least of these is done at the peril of the 
whole social body, justice to the community being incompatible 
with injustice to the individual. 

When it is claimed for the single tax that it would enable the 
laborer to get on the land and work for himself, nine people out 
of ten think only olfarm land and of the conditions under which 
small farming is carried on to-day, and straightway imagine the 
poor laborer leading a comparatively isolated life of coarse 
drudgery, cut off from many of the benefits and refinements of 
civilization, and more or less limited to his individual resources 
for the supply of his wants, thereby getting but a scanty return 
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for much hard toil. But such people forget that valuable land 
being the costliest to hold out of use under the single tax, would 
be the first to be freed from the grasp of mere speculative owner- 
ship — that the opportunities offered by the high-priced city lot 
or the valuable copper and coal mines and timber forests would 
be available to all who desired to utilize them, even earlier than 
would the broad farming lands that lie more remote from the 
centres of effective cooperation. 

In hundreds of manufacturing towns to-day the crying need is 
for neat, commodious, low-priced houses for the working classes. 
The land is there in abundance and convenient of access, builders 
are there who have both the 6kill and the will to erect such 
houses; but the landlord is there, too, and without his consent 
nothing can be done, and in the majority of cases nothing is done. 
So mill operatives continue to live in crowded, unwholesome 
tenements, while carpenters and masons remain idle, and dealers 
in building materials complain of dull times. 

Coal barons could no longer fix the price of coal to suit 
themselves, when heavy taxes would make it ruinous to 
hold coal fields idle; they must either increase their output, 
thereby employing more labor, or yield up their unused or half- 
used opportunities to eager rivals whose brisk competition would 
speedily bring prices down to the normal 10vel. Hundreds of 
copper miners are idle because the heavy royalties which must be 
paid to the owners for permission to work the mines, make it im- 
possible to produce at a living profit. 

All this and much more the single tax would permanently cure. 
Hundreds of instances in all departments of human effort could 
be adduced to show how the single tax would liberate enterprise 
and set all the wheels of industry in motion. For it must be 
remembered that it is opportunity to satisfy wants which the 
single tax furnishes for all by giving to all equal access to the 
natural source of supply — not work, merely, which none of us 
particularly desire and which we are all seeking to avoid through 
labor-saving devices. 

It is an error to suppose that society is an artificial product* to 
be governed by artificial or man-made laws. The social organism 
is as much the creation of God as is the individual human body, 
to which it so closely and beautifully corresponds ; the laws of 
its well-being are incorporated into its very structure and can 
be as safely trusted to execute themselves as the laws of gravita- 
tion or chemical attraction. What we need to do, it seems to me, 
is not to attempt to legislate ourselves into the kingdom of heaven 
by our own devices, but rather, diligently to seek after those eter- 
nal laws of justice and equity that God has already enacted, and 
take heed that no statute of ours shall hamper their free and ef- 
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fective operation. The single tax, being in the nature of such an 
effort, seems to me the shortest and by far the surest way out of 
our social and economic difficulties. 

Baltimore, Md. Alton a A. Chapman. 

m. THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 

In determining our duty as members of society it is not neces- 
sary to speculate on the destiny of man ekber here or hereafter. 
Where and how individual and social perfection may be attained 
are questions, however important and absorbing, which may be 
set aside in trying to solve the pressing problems of the hour. 
Those remain unchanged from age t > age. These change with 
every generation, and demand immediate answers. 

What is the great question of our generation ? With one voice 
the civilized nations cry, " The labor question." Our Sphinx asks 
us how to secure the economic freedom of mankind. Not to 
answer is to be destroyed. 

The land question and the labor question are the same. On 
the union of land and labor the life of man depends. Divorce 
them and man perishes. Labor wastes away without material on 
which to work ; land lies useless till labor scratches its surface, 
burrows in its depths and dips in its waters. Every restriction 
upon this union is disastrous in proportion to its degree. Is it 
perfect now ? Let the striking miners, mortgaged farmers, bank- 
rupts, unemployed artisans and laborers, the clerks out of a place 
and professional men waiting for clients, bear witness that it is 
not. 

But how, it will be asked, will the untrammelled union of land 
and labor solve the " labor problem " ? Before trying to show 
this let us present two definitions : — 

1. Land, in political economy, means all natural resources. 

2. Labor means all human effort. 

It has been said that man comes into the world with a mouth 
and a pair of hands to fill it. He goes to nature's storehouse, the 
land, and helps himself. The same may be said of all other ani- 
mals. But there is a difference ; man is the only unsatisfied ani- 
mal. When he has food enough, he wants shelter, then clothes. 
He is not long satisfied with raw meat, a cave and a skin round 
his loins. In time he wears silk, lives in a palace and eats pea- 
cocks' tongues. And where does he go to get these things? To 
the same old storehouse, ever overflowing, inexhaustible. Men 
no longer go directly to the storehouse each for himself; the 
raw material of one set of men is the finished product of those 
one degree nearer the primal industries; all bear the same rela- 
tion to the earth; all depend upon it for life; all have equal rightt 
to it. 
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We see, then, that as man's desires increase, his hands and 
brain are still able to gratify them. Nor does nature refuse the 
material on which to work. How comes it, then, that with in- 
crease of productive power, with transportation so perfected that 
famine from scarcity is unknown, the mass of civilized men live 
as the savage lives, from hand to mouth always, and die, often, 
as the savage never dies, from starvation, with plenty round the 
corner ? 

It is because man himself has made laws which prevent labor, 
which creates all wealth, from reaching land, the material from 
which all wealth is created. Not that all men would, under con- 
ditions which ensure perfect union of land and labor, become 
farmers or miners, fishers or lumbermen ; but enough would do 
so to give employment to those who prefer to work in what we 
may call the secondary industries. For society is a seamless 
network of demand and supply. Every man in working to sat- 
isfy his own desires, sets others to work, and the prosperity of 
each ensures the well-being of all. 

In political economy wealth means the whole product of labor; 
that is, everything we use after labor has removed it from its 
natural state, from a pail of water to a book. What is poverty ? 
The absence of wealth. And since all wealth is created by the 
application of labor to land, it follows that all adults who are 
not sick or idiotic may get it if they have access to land. 

In primitive communities access to land is easy. The land is 
free to all in nomadic tribes. When men begin to cultivate the 
soil there is enough for all ; each may have a piece without in- 
fringing upon the right of his neighbor. The Jews tried to 
establish an equitable land tenure by the institution of the jubilee. 
The Teutonic mark, Swiss allmmd, Servian and Russian village 
communities, the commons of England and the doctrine of emi- 
nent domain embodied in our law, all are imperfect recognitions 
of the principle that the earth belongs to the race. But in a 
civilization where the pressure of population and the increased 
power of production are as great, and exchange as easy as in 
ours, a more perfect recognition is necessary if we would advance, 
nay, if we would not retrograde — a recognition in law of the 
right of all to the earth, which shall also secure to each the per- 
manent possession which the stability of our improvements makes 
necessary. 

Nature herself has provided the means by which we can 
establish this principle, namely, economic rent. Economic rent 
is the value which attaches to land by reason of the pressure of 
population, and exactly measures the demand for land of varying 
quality and situation, being great in cities and small in rural 
communities. It is, in fact, a site value, and if it were treated in 
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law as a common fund, which in fact it is, and were made to 
bear the common expenses of the people, not only would the 
right of all to the earth be secured, but all unused land would be 
opened to settlement, the owners of occupied land would be 
forced to put it to its best use, and taxation could be abolished. 
This would enormously increase wealth and would justly dis- 
tribute it, since he who made it would keep it. And this change 
could be brought about with very little friction, by simply abol- 
ishing all other taxes gradually and increasing that on land values 
till the whole of the annual rental value was taken. 

This is what is known as the single tax, and it is the practical 
solution of the land question. Therefore the land question means 
to me the single tax, and the single tax is, in my opinion, the 
longest step we can take toward social and individual perfection 
here and now. Sarah Mifflin Gay. 

West New Brighton, N. Y. 

IV. POLITICAL ECONOMY BASED UPON JUSTICE. 

The land. question is to me the question which if answered 
aright will give us a political economy based upon justice. 

Generosity without justice ever misses its mark. It is the 
devil appearing as an angel of light. Chase it to its last hidings, 
and we shall see that that which is given returns in kind to the 
giver, while the receiver obtains a word of promise to the ear 
which is broken to the heart. In the application of Tolstoi's 
epigram, now famous, "We are willing to do everything for the 
poor except get off their backs," justice is the getting off their 
backs, generosity is the everything else. Of course the better we 
keep up their strength the more able are they to hold us. 

Yet the true single taxer scorns the idea that the single tax is 
for the poor as poor. No ! it is for man as man, bestowing upon 
every one the highest gift — opportunity to live honest, cleanly, 
self-dependent lives, neither entangled on the one side in a mesh 
of oppression which the heart abhors, nor on the other crowded 
by necessity to do what the mind disallows. 

The earth belonging equally to all, and being the sole source 
of human subsistence, if we allow certain men to hold it as their 
own regardless of the rights and needs of the rest of humanity, 
is not this a stupendous injustice? And can an injustice of such 
proportions go on without producing at some epoch results com- 
mensurate with its greatness ? 

"The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small." 

And is it not to-day that the grist is in condition to be delivered ? 
Are we not living at the very period which is the culmination of 
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this wrong? The inequality of material possessions is now 
surely being recognized as having arrived at a point where some- 
thing must be done about it. The rich and benevolent say, 
" Give," the poor and reckless say, " Take," and other classes 
propose other remedies. 

In the progress of human development many things evil in 
themselves play a good part. But when the abuse in these be- 
comes greater than the use, their existence is drawing to a close. 
Such is the case with poverty. In the past it has had a noble 
r6le. It has built up strong, faithful, self-denying, sturdy char- 
acters. But now we see a change. Men and women as con- 
scientious, God-fearing and intelligent as the ancestors from 
whom we are proud to have descended, are embittered and 
resentful over their desperate struggle for existence ; and multi- 
tudes of weaker mould, to whose ill-regulated passions the lim- 
itations of poverty have been heretofore a healthful restraint, 
no longer submit patiently to this check. All these are feeling 
that they are somehow wronged. The reason they feel so is 
because it is so. The conditions are unjust. It is the truth 
which is lighting up their minds. The light may uncover many 
things undesirable there, but it is the light nevertheless, and it is 
not going to be extinguished. 

We hear great talk nowadays about protecting the rights of 
property, and about creating a demand for labor. In the former 
the single tax is in its stronghold. This is its very device. The 
community must be protected in its right to hold the communal 
property, which is the rental value of land that has a rental value. 
The individual who desires a field of labor must be protected in 
his right to use any land that no one else wants to use, and that 
is not paying a rent into the public treasury; and all men who 
lay up wealth for themselves, having first paid the community its 
share of the " natural opportunity " they are using, must have 
their wealth protected to its last farthing by the strong arm of 
the law. 

As to creating a demand for labor, we say that a terrific 
demand already exists. Men want the common necessaries of 
life. They are demanding in stentorian tones that there shall be 
labor to produce them, and are begging in piteous accents that 
they themselves may be allowed to do this labor. The artisans 
want food; the farmers want clothes; all want shelter and fuel. 
In a simple state of society each set of persons would work for 
the others, and neither gold nor silver would be necessary as a 
medium of exchange. Some hieroglyphics scrawled on a bit of 
birch bark would answer the purpose. But now that we have 
built up a complex and intricate civilization by means of which 
we promise to supply all men's higher wants, and in which every 
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man is so locked that he cannot act alone, we have somehow 
gotten off our base. We are, as it were, " hoist with our own 
petard." We starve, we freeze, we commit suicide, we kill our 
little children, we become insane, we drown our senses in liquor ; 
and, worse than all, in our frenzied fear of not getting our share 
of the work and pay available, we turn against our hungry 
brothers and force them to idleness, though idleness mean star- 
vation. 

Yet the whole, round earth is still at our disposal, an exhaust- 
less reservoir of opportunity for labor and supply of products ; 
the sun shines upon it as fervently as at the beginning ; the laws 
of nature are in all their pristine freshness, and our knowledge 
of them is such that the output of products of all kinds must be 
limited by business calculations or it would outrun our needs. 
We are in the condition of a family that has packed an immense 
van with great care for convenience on a long journey: tents on 
top, then food, and so on in the order of their necessities. By 
some mishap the van has capsized; the top things are at the 
bottom, the bottom things on top. Everything is there, but 
nothing wanted can be gotten at. The situation would be end- 
lessly comic were it not overwhelmingly tragic. The squatters 
up town in New York, with their cabbages and goats, who cling 
to their rocks year after year till the blasters are fairly upon 
them, could teach us better. Supposing we should put up a 
notice on all vacant land, " Squatting allowed here," how long 
would poverty last, think you ? 

A true political economy will confer security of subsistence at 
the bottom of society and an outlet for all human energies at the 
top. The nearest we have had to this, when poverty was at its 
minimum and labor at its maximum, was during a few years just 
before and after our Civil War. Are we to say, then, that the 
condition most favorable to the abolition of poverty is the combi- 
nation of a civil war, an immense national debt, gold at a high 
premium and a large number of unusual taxes ? No ! there is a 
better way. 

The prophet of old found not the presence of the Lord in the 
wind, the earthquake or the fire, but in the still, small voice. So 
we shall not find our deliverance in tempestuous conditions nor 
in the measures announced to us with great flourish of trumpet 
in our present political campaigns. But when all else has been 
tried and has failed, then, in the subsequent hush of disappoint- 
ment and despair, we shall be able to hear the still, small voice 
of the Master saying, " Consider the lilies of the field." And if 
we heed the admonition and consider with faith, with insight and 
with courage, the lilies will lead us out of the darkness into a 
bright and shining light. And political economy will no longer 
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be the " dismal science," but she shall be called the joyous science, 
and all men will resort to her temple to do her honor. 

Julia A. Kellogg. 
East Orange, N. J. 

V. INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 

If I were asked to epitomize what the single tax means to me, 
I should say, " Individual freedom and social well-being." The 
laissez-faire of to-day has secured neither. The dream of 
nationalism promises the last, but even its most strenuous advo- 
cates will not claim that it does not hedge in the first with very 
serious limitations. Artificial limitations create artificial wrongs ; 
and I think any one who closely scrutinizes Mr. Bellamy's pro- 
posed Utopia will discover many such. 

The imperative need of existence to material and spiritual 
beings as we are, is to possess untrammelled our natural right of 
access to the gifts of the Creator common to all, and to stand in 
just relations to our fellows. These are conditions which can be 
fulfilled as completely in the most simple and primitive mode of 
life, as in the most highly developed. It is not great invention, 
not even high literary culture, which makes a people free; but 
the spirit which recognizes, as a practical truth, the equality of 
man. "For man is man, and who is more? " 

Does it not weary you, sometimes, this " wondrous, wondrous 
age" — where there is so much progress and so little liberty? 
All these achievements in which we triumph so vainly, have they 
not exalted us to heaven like the ancient city, only that we 
might be cast down to hell ? Have they added one iota, so far, 
to the real sum of human happiness? Have they not, on the 
contrary, added most grievously to the sum of human misery? 
It does not seem to me that the world at present is morally 
ready for these things. That they have a present existence 
among us does not prove it; they may have been necessary as a 
tremendous physical and intellectual force to drive us on to a 
realization and acceptance of ultimate truth ; and one beneficent 
result of our acceptance of the great truth of the equal right of 
all men to the use of the earth — in other words, the adoption of 
the single tax, " unlimited " — might be, and I think would be, 
to call us back for a time to simpler modes of life that should 
draw us closer to one another in kindly human fellowship and 
service. It might purify our souls by a newly awakened sense 
of the grandeur of this physical universe, so that it should be 
possible for us to contemplate the marvel of a Niagara without 
computing the water power it could furnish to manufacturing 
enterprise ; and so that we could feel our spirits thrilled by the 
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memories of Gethsemane, without planning to run an electric 
railroad to the Mount of Olives ! 

The steam plough, for instance, will no longer be such a desid- 
eratum, when fields of a thousand acres — in whose cultivation 
now the tiller merely bears the part of an adjunct to machinery 
— are transformed into ten or twenty smiling farmsteads, abodes 
of self- respecting industry and domestic peace. The multiform 
and complex so-called modern improvements of the monstrous 
sixteen and twenty story buildings of our modern Chicago, will 
be simplified to the rational requirements of health and comfort, 
when the blight of our modern city itself has been swept away. 
We shall not be so anxious to " put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes," when we have awakened from the nightmare 
activity of nineteenth century civilization, and realize that the 
morning and the evening make the day. The insanity of greed, 
the terror of want, which have fevered heart and brain, and made 
us doubt anything outside of material circumstance, will be healed 
when we have placed ourselves in true relationship to nature s 
laws. Life will not be merely what we get out of it in sordid 
gain or restless excitement : it will be the supreme gift of the 
Creator, to be used worthily to noble ends. Man will call a halt 
in his present mad rush after material achievement, and pause to 
understand himself, and renovate his being by contact and com- 
munion with that nature whose forces he now regards merely as 
a mechanism to do his will. The sense of reverence, purified 
from superstition, will reawaken, and the controlling spirit of 
brotherhood glorify human intercourse. The beauty and the 
value of existence will dawn upon the human mind with a sense 
of awe and joy we know not now. 

In that coming era, the immense aggregations of capital in a 
few hands, which we see to-day, will not only be impossible, but 
will no longer be desired by any man breathing the atmosphere 
of a world fulfilling normal conditions. And, released from its 
long bondage, individual aspiration and industry will at last have 
its true scope ; while " association in equality " will secure to 
each community all the blessings of human progress. Then, and 
then only, will man's inventive genius fulfil the beneficent pur- 
pose it was intended to serve, instead of being the weapon of the 
powerful against the weak — as we see it to-day ; for we shall 
then be capable of using all material advancement as a means 
and not an end, and shall regard with horror any gain which in- 
volves a brother's loss. 

It is such a future that the single tax, in its fulness, prophesies 
to me : a country in which neither millionaire nor pauper shall 
be found from sea to sea; a race of men and women whose lives 
of grand simplicity shall shame the dwarfed humanity of to-day 
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which shows belittled beside its own inventions. "It is a cause 
worth living for, and worth dying for," says a letter which came 
to me not long ago from one who is battling in the vanguard of 
the fight in far-off Australia. Aye ! is it not ? 

Frances M. Milne. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

VI. THE CENTRIFUGAL REFORM. 

The discovery that water will rise as high as its source, made 
useless the cumbersome Roman aqueducts ; likewise the values 
invisible flowing to land, are on the way to their source, the pub- 
lic, and when no longer sluiced off by landlordism will fill pub- 
lic treasuries without the need of painfully drawing on the 
direct products of labor; then much of our creaking and groan- 
ing governmental machinery will drop away. This putting land 
out of the reach of speculators by taking their profits for public 
expenses, and throwing it into use by untaxing all products of 
toil, goes to the root of all present maladies and restores the true 
relation of man to the earth. It "sets the poor on work," as the 
English say, not for masters but for themselves. And to draw 
our unemployed off into fields and mines, would remove un- 
natural pressure from all other vocations. This vent, this safety 
valve of individual freedom of opportunity, is not only essential 
now, but it will be far more imperative to cooperative industry 
in the future. 

Matter, both animate and inanimate, civilization, both religious 
and political, are ever governed by two opposing forces — the 
centripetal, the organizing and centralizing; the centrifugal or 
disintegrating, dissenting. To conceive man as under the per- 
manent control of but one of these forces is absurd. A bird 
could as well fly with one wing. Even the two old parties origin- 
ally stood, after a fashion, for these two methods. The trouble 
with Plato's "Republic," with Mr. Bellamy's "Looking Back- 
ward," lies in the fact that they take no account of the centrifu- 
gal force, the dissenting party. There is no earthly place for it 
to go to. Monarchy always tried to suppress it — and failed; 
and socialism, born of the same centralizing power, will likewise 
fail if it attempt control of all industries, both indoors and out. 

Since man's right to land is prior to that of the state, absolute 
monopoly of all lands by the state is as illogical as any other 
monopoly. Hence there is not only a distinction, but a wide 
difference, between state ownership and control of land, and state 
appropriation of such land values as arise from the presence of 
people and must be used for public improvements. Only free 
individual access to land will keep codperation pure and uncor- 
rupted ; therefore socialists must leave room in their schemes for 
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the widest individualism, or fermentation and explosion will 
result. 

Both of our old parties, as now corrupted, stand together for 
federal rights, military power and paternalism. It is the cen- 
tripetal force applied to the centralization of wealth. A new 
party which embodies the same principle cannot gain permanence, 
even though it aim at equitable distribution. That is the trouble 
with the People's Party. It must come to stand for the centrif u- 
gal or opposite force, the undoing of too much organization, for 
equal individual rights, for freedom, or make way for another. 
The coming party will stand for these things ; they are embodied 
in the land question. And should the correlative party represent 
order, federation and nationalized industry pure and simple and 
not compromise to catch votes, the two would so balance as ulti- 
mately to permit as much cooperation as is compatible with free- 
dom and as much freedom as could exist with order. Hence 
these two mutually repellent laws, shown in socialism and indi- 
vidualism, in cooperation and freedom to live without cooper- 
ating, are but two extremes of the same thing — progress. 

But when justice shall take on finer distinctions, extension of 
our logic will bring us to see that man owes to man not only the 
material advantages of nature (above the poorest in use) which 
he appropriates, but the immaterial and far greater advantages of 
nature which may be stored in his own brain ; and that the ex- 
ceptional endowments of his mind are not more for his sole profit 
than the rich bed of coal on his farm. 

The land question means restoration of political balance by the 
return of that force now most in demand, the breaking of that 
" invisible and horrid enchantment" that withholds man from the 
soil. It means the stopping of the leak in the ship instead of 
pumping the water out of one compartment into another. It 
means life with all the joys of which socialists dream, unmenaced 
by the dangers they seem not to suspect. 

Moreover, the justice which the single tax would usher in is of 
that obvious and individual kind that it appeals to all honest 
people who understand it. Even selfishness (that wants not to 
get something for nothing) is attracted and ready to help ; and a 
flame that brightens by burning its own smoke is better than one 
whose smoke smothers it out. A reform which need not wait for 
the church to regenerate mankind is periously near success; 
make way for it. A reform which will complete the circuit 
between labor and wealth, not by an added tangle of wires but 
by simple natural law without wires at all, is the one now upon 
us. Lona Ingham Robinson. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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VII. A BROAD BASIS FOR PRACTICAL BROTHERHOOD. 

" Man was meant for the brotherhood of his race, which alone 
is wide enough to allow of his unlimited individual expansion.'' 
So said the elder Henry James in 1867. The boundless ideal 
suggested in this statement has been my study, more or less, 
during the succeeding years. 

In harmony with this ideal — indeed an absolutely necessary 
part of it — is the principle of justice involved in the land ques- 
tion — that all mankind have equal rights to the use of the earth. 
A simple, practicable method for gradually establishing our equal 
rights to land under existing civilization, has been presented and 
now goes by the name of the " single tax." The associated use 
of economic rent by taking it for a nation's revenue is really the 
nationalization of ground rent. It is the logical beginning of 
all true nationalism — a nationalism which need compel no one 
into its ranks, since it would leave open a way of escape (to such 
land as would be free from economic rent) for those who could 
not endure even the "socialization" of rent, or the single tax. 

The land question is to the whole social problem what the 
question of physical health is to the ideal of complete manhood. 

I like John Stuart Mill's last statement of the " social problem 
of the future": "How to unite the greatest individual liberty 
of action with a common ownership of the raw material of the 
globe, and an equal participation of all in the benefits of com- 
bined labor." 

The land, the source of all material things, does not include 
the whole of our Creator's bounty. There is also the human 
mind with its wonderful possibilities. Among these is its practi- 
cally unlimited power of increasing production by assisting labor 
in its application to land — variously manifested, now as in- 
vention or discovery of law, now as organization or specialization 
of industry. 

Mr. Louis F. Post has just said, speaking of the wealth accu- 
mulation of the race, "It is not wealth but the knowledge how 
to produce wealth that we have been accumulating all these 
centuries." Here is an "increment" which is certainly "un- 
earned " by any individual. Since it implies organization and use 
of mechanical powers and inventions, and superintendence by com- 
paratively few at the same time, it is evident that there can never 
be an equal opportunity for all to acquire wealth, even with equal 
access to land, until we also — "we, the people" — unitedly en- 
gage in production, or cooperate as a nation so as to distribute 
impartially among all, the aid of this unearned increment of 
"knowledge how to produce wealth," this store of race ex- 
perience; or until we secure, as Mill says, "an equal participa- 
tion of all in the benefits of combined labor." 
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In a primitive state of society, or where each keeps the entire 
result of his toil or exchanges it for the products of his neighbors, 
each may receive the "full earnings of his labor"; but under 
conditions of organized industry, using the latest inventions and 
discoveries, the exact product of each can no more be determined 
than the exact amount of economic rent due to the character and 
genius of each citizen. I am not satisfied with the measure of 
wages for " the least of these ray brethren " offered by the 
political economy of either Mr. George or Mr. Mallock.* Polit- 
ical economy has not said its best word so long as it offers no 
proposition for the impartial distribution of the "benefits of 
combined labor," or the " rent of ability." 

The benefits of combined labor are found not only in greater 
quantity and better quality of material things, but in great saving 
of time, in opportunity for culture and enjoyment of individual 
taste, in freedom for the higher nature from the constant pressure 
of the struggle for existence. How may this great increase of 
leisure, culture, freedom, be made equally accessible to all ? 

In the application of labor to land for the production of things 
we need, the full benefits of steam, electricity, irrigation and the 
scientific disposition of sewage, cannot be realized by individuals 
working alone ; nor can the great undeserved losses from drought, 
storm, tire, flood, frost and pestilence be avoided or equalized. 

The belief grows that the best safeguard against extensive 
strikes and against robbery of the people by corporations, is to 
nationalize the railroads and the mines. Whatever industries 
can become monopolies, or unite in pools and trusts for the taxa- 
tion of the whole people to create a few millionaires, could as 
easily be managed by the general administration (under strict 
civil service regulations) for the benefit of the whole people. As 
Henry George has said in speaking of national ownership and 
control of "natural monopolies," "Government could thus gradu- 
ally pass into an administrative agency of the great cooperative 
association — society." 

The " single tax " — or the restoration of economic rent to its 
creator, the public — is not a panacea. To work for it as such, and 
to disregard the "money question" of to-day, is to leave a possi- 
bility that a public revenue derived wholly from land values may 

* Political economy, as reported by Mr. George, teaches that "The return which 
labor can secure from such natural opportunities as are/ree to it must fix the wages 
which labor every where gets." It does not seem to me that the pay of wage-workers 
is likely to be much or permanently increased by the operation of this law under the 
single tax. Improved machinery constantly tends to "eliminate the man" both on 
the farm and in the shop. There is already under cultivation more than enough land 
to supply all the food needed, if properly cultivated. With increasing competition in 
our own and foreign countries, the man who would go alone " back to the land" for 
relief, could make only a bare living by hard work, and would have no money to pay 
for Mr. Garland's books or Mr. Heme's art. 

Mr. Mallock insists that under " combined labor," with modern power and machin- 
ery, each workman is justly entitled to only as much of the total product as he would 
earn if working alone at the same business. 
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leak out of the public treasury in extensive streams of interest on 
bonds, into the pockets of bondholders; or that by neglect of 
national industrial organization for the benefit of all, that revenue 
may be used largely as salaries for an increasing horde of public 
officials necessary to " keep the peace " between capital and labor. 

Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace has lately suggested a danger 
which had occurred to lesser minds — that extensive land holding 
might, even under the " single tax," be profitable to the extent 
of greater land monopoly than we have ever known, if there is no 
limit to the amount of land one man or syndicate may control by 
paying the tax for the sake of controlling the industries upon it 
and the people engaged in them. This danger is not lessened by 
the fact that immense aggregations of wealth are already buying 
up our waterfalls to furnish the cheapest possible electric power. 
Is it, then, within the range of possibility that a single great • 
combination, or oligarchy of wealth, might gain possession of most 
of the land (so much depends upon assessors !) and of the best 
machinery and cheapest power for wealth production, and then 
of the means of transportation — is such a fatal combination 
possible^ even under the u single tax," if advance be sought on 
that line alone f 

The land question means to me, a broad basis for practical 
brotherhood. Equality in our relation to the earth is the neces- 
sary foundation for all equality of human rights. Till this is 
established all other rights are insecure. Let us aim at the fullest 
equality of human opportunity ; but we must guard every point 
and neglect no duties, while we work and grow toward our best 
ideal of freedom and fellowship. Frances E. Russell. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Vin. RELATION OP EQUITABLE REPRESENTATION TO THE LAND 

QUESTION. 

In my ten months' travelling and lecturing through the United 
States I have noted the one-sidedness of parties with sorrow and 
alarm. The duel in the uninominal district or ward, supported 
by the machine with wealth at the back of it, prevents America 
from obtaining the services of her wisest and her best. But not 
only is this narrowness of view seen in the alternately dominant 
parties — the Republican and the Democratic; — the various 
outside parties, the reform elements which ought to be the sav- 
ing salt of the republic, are so engrossed with one object that 
they rarely take any wide, deep view of human society. In the 
words of Scripture, they would heal the wounds of the daughter 
of our people slightly, and expect health from a single nostrum. 

Although the land question is really the largest of all, its solu- 
tion, whether on the line of the single tax, as advocated by 
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Henry George, or on that of land nationalization, would not and 
could not remedy all the evils under which we groan, or give 
that equality of opportunity to all which its advocates promise. 
The more rapid, too, the advance of the land movement, the 
more dangers are ahead. Under present methods of election and 
under the spoils system, the United States, federal, state and 
municipal, has a system theoretically and practically the worst in 
the civilized world for wise and pure administration of public funds. 

Ardent single taxers think if the land monopoly were killed, 
and the whole public revenue were derived from land values 
created by the public, all wrongs wonld right themselves auto- 
matically. If in a mild way single taxers advocate proportional 
representation, it is rather as a means of obtaining their main 
object sooner than for its intrinsic value. Their ablest champions 
would enter Congress and state legislatures in greater numbers, 
and would be bolder in speech, if they had not to clothe them- 
selves in the hide of the Democrat and pronounce his shibboleth. 
Some of them have wondered at my devotion to such an insig- 
nificant reform, when I might have turned my energies into the 
land question instead. 

But I may have some doubts as to the desirability of drawing 
all revenue from land values, while I have no doubts whatever 
as to the justice and the wisdom of making representative bodies 
the true mirrors of the people represented. When the people 
equitably represented demand single tax, they ought to have it, 
and if they continue to be equitably represented, they will retain 
it if it is good, and modify it if it is faulty. Equitable represen- 
tation is the key not to one reform only, but to all reform. 
Where party is pitted against party, a victory won is never safe 
from reversal or corruption, the latter the more dangerous of the 
two. 

The socialists and nationalists (and here we may include the 
great majority of the People's party) think land reform is not 
enough, but would also nationalize capital and means of produc- 
tion. During their campaign how many spies will enter their 
camp, the strongest in profession, the bitterest in accusation of 
monopoly, crafty enough to deceive the very elect, and, taking 
the lead, to sell them to the enemy. Even if victory crowned 
the nationalists, up to the present stage of social development, 
the righteous themselves might find it hard to withstand the 
temptations of power and place, and experience has shown to all 
reformers in America that traitors have betrayed them when 
they are weak, and traitors may exploit them when they are 
strong. The only safe-guard lies in equitable methods of election, 
honest, capable and experienced men have a reasonable chance 
of being placed in power, and kept in power. 
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Another large body of outsiders, the Prohibitionists, have taken 
no hold of the land question at all. They are so blind as not to 
see that under present economic conditions, universal temperance 
would lower wages, and raise rent both for land and houses, and 
would add to the hoards of parasitic money misnamed capital. 
They are contented to increase their numbers, and throw away 
their votes in the hope that one or other of the contending parties 
will bid for their solid vote as a means of obtaining or retaining 
ascendency, and will concede all or part of the Prohibition de- 
mands. Prohibitionists look askance at single tax because it 
would allow free trade in liquor, and distrust socialism because 
it is pressed so much by people without religion. Some few of 
the more enlightened see the justice of what I call effective vot- 
ing, but the main body think the crumbs thrown from either of 
the two parties will do more for their cause than what they can 
independently attain through the ballot. 

The woman suffragists in America are singularly n on- political. 
The vast majority demand the suffrage in order to promote tem- 
perance and social purity, and all of them think that the addition 
of women's votes would bring in men of better character than 
now. Only a few have grasped the land question, and those 
who do, seem to me to have grasped also the question of effective 
voting with a clearness and an enthusiasm beyond those of men. 
They see that without a provision for the representation of intel- 
ligent minorities of women as well as of men, the giving of the 
vote to women would be an illusory benefit. 

No one would think from reading the ordinary daily newspaper 
that America is honey-combed with land reform. But if we 
entered the newspaper offices, we would find that three fourths 
of the writers, reporters, printers and employees are on that side. 
The proprietors dictate the policy, and the public are not enlight- 
ened as they should be* The enfranchisement of genuine public 
opinion by means of effective voting would astonish the world, 
and it would also educate the world, which is of more importance. 
f C. H. Spence. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 

IX,. LAND MUST BE FREE THAT WE MAY LIVE. 

A change of vast importance is taking place in the human 
world to-day. This change marks a stage in the development 
of our race from its past condition of individual consciousness 
to its future condition of social consciousness. The race — 
as a race — is just being born. This great change is marked in 
centuries past by the exhibition of race consciousness in individ- 

* Italicized by an American. 
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ual men who were ahead of their times and suffered accordingly; 
and marked in the century present by the kindling sense of 
common interest — race consciousness, which draws all hearts to- 
gether in unity ; not only on lines of class feeling, national feeling, 
professional feeling, but in great swelling waves of interclass, 
interprofessional, international, human feeling, as wide as the 
world. 

One of the symptoms marking this change is the special en- 
thusiasm on what is called the land question. Among the many 
distressing conditions of a transition stage such as mankind is 
now passing through, and with the necessarily localized range of 
interests in most minds, it is natural that the evils most immedi- 
ately pressing should arouse most attention, and that their cure 
should seem to cure all things. Thus many thousands of re- 
formers — and reformers are those more advanced cells in the 
body politic most keenly alive to the inadequacy of present con- 
ditions, and most painfully eager for new and better ones — many 
thousands of these are convinced that the liquor question is the 
crucial one, and that could we eliminate alcohol from our problem 
all would be easy. In the land question the physical basic 
necessity of land seems to give it a metaphysical basic necessity 
as well, and the ground is taken that if the monopoly of land 
could be forever prevented the rest of our desired economic 
changes would surely follow. 

In my study of this .question it does not seem to me that the 
advocates of the single tax theory prove either that our distresses 
are all due to land monopoly, or that a tax on land values only 
would finally prevent such monopoly. That it would for the time 
being cheapen land, relieve the congested districts, and bring 
about a temporary amelioration of our troubles I believe, but 
not to ultimate safety. 

The single taxer holds fast to two great principles, — one the 
permanence and value of private property ; the other that every 
man should be free to become richer than his neighbors if he has 
the ability. Yet these principles — and they are closely allied — 
lie at the root of our social disorders, anu while they are accepted 
the evil we have now will remain with us. Monopoly in land is 
bad enough in itself; but to prevent it would not prevent other 
monopolies producing the same ill results. We must remember 
that relative freedom of land, as now found, does not show a pro- 
portionate improvement in all economic conditions. 

That the land is common to us all and should be so maintained 
seems to the advanced thinker a self-evident proposition; but 
there follows this : Land should be free to all because from it 
come the necessities of life — it must be free that we may live. 
The necessaries of life are, however, only obtainable to us to-day by 
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meant of organized labor, machinery and capital ; therefore these 
things should be held in common and free to all, precisely as the 
land. Of what avail is free land with monopoly in capital, 
machinery and labor? 

Free land is not enough. In earliest days 

When man, the babe, from out the earth's bare breast 

Drew for himself his simple sustenance, 

Then freedom and his effort were enough. 

The world to which a man is born to-day 

Is a constructed, human, man-built world. 

As the first savage needed the free wood, 

We need the road, the ship, the bridge, the house, 

The government, society and church — 

These are the basis of our life to-day — 

As much necessities to modern man 

As was the forest to his ancestor. 

To say to the newborn, " Take here your land; 

In primal freedom settle where ye will, 

And work your own salvation in the world," 

Is but to put the last come upon earth 

Back with the dim forerunners of his race, 

To climb the race's stairway in one life! 

Allied society owes to the young — 

The new men come to carry on the world — 

Account for all the past, the deeds, the keys, 

Full access to the riches of the earth. 

Why ? That these new ones may not be compelled 

Each for himself to do our work again; 

But reach their manhood even with to-day, 

And gain to-morrow sooner. To g • "• — 

To start from where we are and go ahead — 

That is true progress, true humanity. 

Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
Oakland, Cal. 

X. RESPECT FOR GOD'S LAWS AND FOR ALL HIS CHILDREN. 

Standing upon Eagle Rock, on Orange Mountain, New Jersey, 
tbe beholder sees spread out before him a vast plain so thickly 
dotted with cities as to seem one great metropolis. At his feet 
lie Orange ond Newark ; beyond, and on either side, Elizabeth 
and Paterson; while away in the distance gleam Hoboken, 
Jersey City, New York and Brooklyn. Once realize that this 
picture is teeming, throbbing, with varied, complex, individual 
life, and there lies within compass of human vision, mingled with 
the scene, the cause and the solution of the mightiest problem 
that confronts civilization to-day — the sphinx of the nineteenth 
century. 

The keenest instinct of mankind is the preservation of life; 
and so the first exclamation of the beholder is apt to be, " How 
do all these people manage to live upon this small area of land ?" 
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The superficial answer is: "Most of them are supported by 
capital. Great is capital ! Let us control her ! " Because the 
land is covered with buildings, the part it plays in manufacture 
and commerce seems unimportant. But look again : Windiu * 
amid the whole, run roads of iron rails; rivers are made hig ! 
ways; and, on the distant ocean, heavily laden ships pass and 
repass. Steam has so closely united these people with every 
land and clime, that, while living upon this centre of exchange, 
they are, nevertheless, able to subsist from Mother Earth, draw- 
ing from distant lands such materials as best suit their varied 
needs. Some are engaged in supplying the raw materials from 
earth's storehouse ; some turn these pro lucts into finished wealth, 
which others carry to distant lands. 

It is the multitudinous and ever increasing wants of these peo- 
ple, and of those with whom they are exchanging the results of 
their labor, that furnishes employment for all. Were it not for 
the use of steam and electricity, these millions could not live up- 
on this narrow tract of land ; for such complex subdivisions of 
labor would be impossible, and land could not be put to this its 
highest use. Here, land has become, as it were, a fulcrum, upon 
which long levers rest, sweeping the earth with their exchanges ; 
its value being proportionate to the extent of its commerce. To 
live upon this land and yet own no share in it, is, for both labor 
and capital, to be compelled to lift great weights without a ful- 
crum ; and to own y jther capital nor land is for labor to become 
a slave, a mere pin or cog in a wheel of capital, dependent upon 
it ; forced to use or employ it upon its own terms ; compelled to 
give it more labor value than is returned in wages ; in short, to 
yield to its behests, however arbitrary. Labor is an Archimedes, 
and with somewhere to place its lever, it can move the world ; 
without a fulcrum, it is defenceless — a javelin or scimiter com- 
pels its surrender. 

Upon what, then, do the life, liberty and happiness of these 
people depend ? Upon capital? Yes, in a subordinate degree; 
but, primarily, upon land — this land, spread out here before us, 
and the demands of the market; for a thousand feet of this land, 
at this centre of power, may aid labor more than a thousand 
acres, at the end of one of the levers. Oi\ to state it more 
broadly, the life, liberty and happiness of all men depend upon land, 
and the universal wants of mankind ; for while many are em- 
ployed, by capital, in supplying, from land, the wants of others, 
they are — by selling their labor — supplying their own. 

Land is, therefore, the prime necessity of every human being ; 
yet, of those living here, over ninety per cent own none. Look 
again, more closely : Beneath nearly every factory, homo, store 
or office, there runs, as it were, a network of grooves, much like 
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the automatic cash distributers in the great retail stores. Into 
these are placed from at least one fifth to one fourth the earnings 
of labor and capital, and instantly the balls carrying this sum 
start on their journey to deposit ground rent safely in the pockets 
of the few who own the land, and who, by virtue of the posses- 
sion of this fulcrum — by owning this labor-saving power — are, 
themselves, rendered exempt from labor. Nearly the whole 
civilized world is now covered with this network of grooves. 
From vast western prairies — from land so lately free — roll the 
results of hard toil into capacious pockets, in the East, in London, 
Berlin and Paris, to pay for the use of American soil. This sum 
is often called interest on mortgages, but it pays for the annual 
use of land. Where land possesses such labor-saving power^the 
competition for its use is so fierce that rents are pressed up, and 
wages and profits are forced down to their lowest margin, till 
the lowest wage-earner, even in good times, can make but a bare 
living. Large capitalists undersell the small ones; competition 
becomes so keen that rings and combinations are formed to keep 
up prices; trades unions are organized, and strikes are ordered, 
to keep up wages. The people, meanwhile, seeing these two 
forces arrayed against each other, denounce competition as the 
cause of all the trouble, failing to see that it is but an effect ; the 
real cause being that which produces low profits and wages, viz., 
high rents. 

In a struggle between capital and labor, labor is usually beaten; 
for capital can wait, does not eat; besides, capital is generally 
combined with either some land power, franchise or patent 
monopoly, sufficient to render it imperious. Labor can never 
become its own master, until it ceases to demand higher wages, 
and begins to demand its rights — its right to the use of the 
earth. Think of it ! Ninety per cent of the people of our land 
own no share in it ! 

Concentrated within the radius of this small circle is a vivid 
illustration of what the land question means to me, for he.re is 
realized the sum of all paradoxes : too much wealth, and too 
much poverty; too many people, and, within touch of all, too 
much land, but held out of use by the high price demanded. 
Here genius, art, science and invention find birth, religion and 
philanthropy their best fruitage; but here, also, is portrayed a 
Dantean Inferno, with living human beings for pictures of crime, 
despair, hate, hunger and want, so sickening that even pale death 
seems friendly and agreeable; in the park rides fashion — a 
flower of this complex stalk — full of beauty, fragrance and art, 
yet with a worm gnawing at its heart. Is there not a gigantic 
falsehood somewhere? Woe unto them who call evil, good, and 
wrong, right; who mistake custom and human law for eternal 
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principles of equity ! The right of the veriest girl baby, born in 
a fifth-story tenement, to her share of God's earth, upon which 
He has placed her — the right to her share of the annual value 
which her presence in society creates, is a right as sacred as her 
life itself; but because this right is not respected, it has come to 
pass that her life is looked upon as a mere breath of idle wind, 
and her presence in society as an intrusion. 

The land question ? Does it not mean a respect for God's 
laws, and for all His children — a vision of clear seeing and right 
doing? When the land question is rightly understood, capital 
and labor will see that their interests are one, and will no longer 
hate and fight each other, while both are being robbed by a 
common enemy. 

The land question ? Is it not the labor question ? And does 
that mean more to woman than to man ? Yes, if possible ; since 
every burden, disaster or wrong, rests with more crushing weight 
upon the weakest; since woman's heart was made for sympathy, 
its depths must be stirred beyond that of man's, at wrong and in- 
justice, everywhere ; and her clear vision must see in this ques- 
tion a moral one — a question of human rights ; one in which 
the slavery and wrongs of her sex are so bound up with her 
brother's, that his wrongs are her wrongs, and his rights her 
rights. Such questions as women competing with men for em- 
ployment, shorter hours of labor, equal pay for equal work, are 
but phases of the great land question ; when analyzed, they mean 
that laborers are competing with each other for a right to the use 
of the earth, or earth's products — for food, clothing and shelter 
— in short, for land, or what land produces. Settle this question, 
and labor, everywhere; will receive its full reward. 

Wollaston Heights, Mass. Eliza Stowe Twitchell. 

XL A FABIAN ON THE LAND QUESTION. 

I confess that I am unable to understand why women should 
be supposed to hold any different views on the land question 
from those of men. But as I have been asked to state my 
opinions, as a member of the Fabian Society,* I hasten to do so. 

The Fabians, both men and women, have always shown the 
greatest sympathy with, and given the most cordial assistance to, 
every phase of land reform, which makes for an extension of the 
collective control over the prime necessity for human existence. 

The fundamental basis of our association, adopted in its present 
form in 1886, declares its aim to be "the reorganization of society 
by the emancipation of land and industrial capital from individual 

* See " Fabian Essays in Socialism," price one shilling. Fabian Society, 276 Strand, 
London, England. 
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and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the community 
for the general benefit." And the basis, moreover, goes on 
specifically to declare that " The Society accordingly works for 
the extinction of private property in land, and the consequent 
individual appropriation, in the form of rent, of the price paid 
for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advantages of 
superior soils and sites." 

Fabians, therefore, are staunch land reformers. But not every 
panacea that comes forward under the name of land reform has 
their support. They are persistent opponents of all attempts to 
increase the number of individual owners of land, whether great 
or small, or in any way to strengthen the position of those who 
already exist. They therefore resist all schemes of peasant 
proprietorship, leasehold enfranchisement, or the ownership by 
the artisan of his own cottage. On the other hand, they are 
found actively promoting every kind of movement for increasing 
ownership by public authorities, such as the acquisition of land 
by parish councils to be let on hire as allotments, or the building 
of cottages, artisans' dwellings and common lodging houses by 
the municipality or parish itself. 

But the land question necessarily takes a different form in each 
country. In England, with its dwindling agricultural interest, its 
great mineral wealth, and its ever-growing cities, the land ques- 
tion is fundamentally a rent question. Our annual tribute to the 
landlords amounts to at least two hundred millions of pounds 
sterling, or ten times the charge of the national debt. From 
London alone, the landlords draw an annual tribute of forty 
millions sterling, and receive, besides, a yearly New Year's gift, 
in the shape of "unearned increment" of capital value, amount- 
ing on an average to over four millions sterling. These facts 
explain why Mr. Henry George's campaign roused such enthusi- 
astic support in England and Scotland, and started, as I have 
described in " The History of Trade Unionism," * a fundamental 
revolution in English political thought, which is rapidly changing 
the face, both of Liberalism and Conservatism. Sir William 
Ilarcourt's budget, with its drastic increase of land taxation, is 
only one sign among many, of the hold which the idea of the 
nationalization of rent has taken. 

But though we are all friends of Mr. Henry George, we are 
not single taxers. First, because there are more ways than one 
of getting at the landlords. Income tax, local rates, death duties, 
stamps on transfers, compulsory purchase for public uses, better- 
ment, confiscation of future unearned increment, taxation of 
mining royalties — we intend to advance along all these lines, 

* Longmans, Green & Company, London and New York. 
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according as opportunity offers*.* Secondly, Mr. George's able 
application of Ricardo's "law of rent" applies, as all economists 
would admit, to many other things besides land.f We want to 
absorb, either by taxation or by collective administration, all 
forms of monopoly tribute upon industry. Railways, telegraphs, 
tramways, docks, water works, gas works, and many other es- 
sentially public services are to-day made the means of extracting 
from the actual workers by hand or by brain, a tribute not in- 
ferior to that taken by the lords of the soil itself. To-day, in 
hundreds of city and country councils, the English worker is pro- 
gressing towards the collective ownership of these means of civilized 
existence. Unfortunately, many followers of Mr. Henry George 
stand aloof, and refuse to lend a hand in this municipal social- 
ism which has already carried the fame of the London County 
Council into all lands. J 

To sum up, the land question means to me the diversion of 
several hundred millions of pounds sterling every year in my 
country alone, from individual to collective ownership and con- 
trol. This would imply, instead of individual private luxury, an 
enormous extension of the public provision of improved dwell- 
ings, sanitation, means of healthful recreation, education from the 
crdche to the university, and everything that goes to make up 
efficient citizenship, for the first time secured to all alike, whether 
men or women, rich or poor. And this, great as it is, forms but 
a part of a wider ideal. By appropriate social arrangements, I 
believe, to use the words of John Bright, which are no less ap- 
plicable to the United States than to England, — 

that ignorance and suffering might be lessened to an incalculable extent, 
and that many an Eden, beauteous in flowers and rich in fruits, might be 
raised up in the waste wilderness which spreads before us. But no class 
can do that. The class which has hitherto ruled in this country has 
failed miserably. It revels in power and wealth, while at its feet, a ter- 
rible peril for its future, lies the multitude which it has neglected. If a 
class has failed, let us try the nation. That is our faith, that is our pur- 
pose, that is our cry — let us try the nation. This it is which has called 
together these countless numbers of the people to demand a change ; 
and as I think of it, and of these gatherings, sublime in their vastness 
and in their resolution, I think I see, as it were, above the hilltops of 
time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and nobler day for the 
country and the people that I love so well. 

Beatrice Webb. 

* See Fabian Tract No. 39, " A Democratic Budget." 

t This is fully explained in Fabian Tract No. 7, " Capital and Land," price one 
penny. The Fabian Society, 276 Strand, London. 

$See the " Fabian Municipal Programme," and its Tract Ne. 12, " Practicable Land 
Nationalization." 
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BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 



Pakt III. 

Never the spirit was born ; the spirit shall Cease to be never; 

Never was time it was not ; end and beginning are dreams : 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit forever: 

Death has not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems. 

— The Song Celestial (Bhagavad OUa). 

The city of Lhasa is situated along the east shore of the 
Masabee River, one of the northern tributaries of the Tsang-Po 
or Bramaputra. For a long time the sources of the latter were 
unknown to European geographers; the great river had been 
followed to where it loses its way in a labyrinth of canons 
among the wildest mountain scenery of the Himalayas, in a 
region which no explorer has hitherto dared to penetrate, and as 
the topography of southern Thibet was practically unknown, the 
source of the Bramaputra remained a mystery until within recent 
years. From the general course of the river, however, it was 
erroneously surmised that it had its origin somewhere in central 
Thibet, like the Indus, Irawaddy, Hoang-Ho and Yangtse 
Kiang; yet it was known that a great river, the Tsang-Po, 
flowed through southern Thibet in a direction from west to east, 
which for a long time was suspected to be the Bramaputra, and 
has recently been identified with the latter to the satisfaction of 
Western geographers. 

Although the distance from the Indian frontier to the myste- 
rious Lhasa is barely two hundred miles, yet this mode of ingress 
into Thibet, viz., from the south, is the most difficult of all, as 
the mountain passes of Darjeeling are very intricate, and access- 
ible only during about two months of the year. There are but 
few guides available, natives of Bhotan and Sikkim, a race of 
hardy mountaineers of strong Mongolian characteristics, but who 
invariably refuse to conduct faringhis, or white men, into Thibet, 
and if bribed to attempt the task, have an ugly habit of deserting 
their charge in the midst of the great mountain labyrinth. 

The world of Thibet differs so completely from everything 
south of the Himalayas — and for the matter of that, from every 
other region on the face of the globe — that we seem as if trans- 
ferred to another planet the moment the wilderness of glaciers is 
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left behind us. The country for many miles is undulating, and, 
where not entirely barren, is covered during the summer months 
with a peculiar vegetation which reminds one of that of our 
western prairies, the grass sometimes growing to a height of 
three feet or more; but in winter time nothing more desolate 
could be imagined than the great slope from the Monyan snow 
range to the Tsang-Po, except, perhaps, the dreary wastes of 
northern Siberia and Greenland. 

The cities are few and far between, and, though of a type 
peculiar to themselves, are of a distinct Chinese pattern. Indeed, 
the influence of China upon Thibetan culture, such as it is, is 
noted at every turn. There are two distinct populations in 
Thibet, that of the cities and that of the tundras, and there is a 
world of difference between them. The tundra nomads live in 
tents of very inferior manufacture, and may be said to be utterly 
unacquainted with the comforts of even semi-barbarous existence; 
their food is of the poorest description, and their life so full of 
hardship that it would be deemed intolerable even by those inured 
to the vicissitudes of the most forbidding regions of Europe or 
America. Yet these people are generous and hospitable, and 
willing to share the last morsel with any stranger who may seek 
their company. In the cities, however, which have clustered 
around the chief trading points in southern Thibet, Chinese influ- 
ence is very conspicuous, and an amount of wealth is displayed 
which is apt to startle the visitor. 

The city of Lhasa covers an area of at least twelve square 
miles, and has a population of about 23,000. This, however, 
does not include the Lamas, who number at least 15,000, and who 
dwell in five great monastic establishments, the most important 
of which is the one connected with the great Golden Temple to 
the north of the city. The Lamas of Thibet, unlike our own 
<d QV gy> ar ® not a set of parasitic idlers who flourish at the expense 
of a benighted and degraded multitude. They have been repre- 
sented as such by more than one Thibetan explorer who has not 
dwelt in the country long enough to obtain a closer insight into 
the real condition of affairs. Those who look upon the Lamas as 
a class of idlers who foster and take advantage of the superstition 
of an unsophisticated people, are mistaken ; the Lamas are en- 
tirely self-supporting, and may be seen at work in all seasons, 
plowing, sowing, reaping, sheep-shearingf blanket-weaving, etc. 
There is no such thing as indolence in the lives of these men, 
who will not tolerate drones in their community, and who are 
subject to a most rigorous discipline which few, if any, of our 
sleek sky pilots would be likely to appreciate. 

The early history of Lamaism is lost in the obscurity of fanci- 
ful tradition. Chinese records, no doubt, could throw some light 
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on this subject, as they coul.l on many another problem which is 
likely to engage the attention of western inquirers at no distant 
date. Thibet has been carefully explored by the Chinese, even 
centuries ago, and a number of important works on the topog- 
raphy of the great plateau are known to exist in the imperial 
library at Pekin, but they have been carefully withheld from the 
inspection of western sinologists. 

The first establishment of the Dalai Lama and his recognition 
as supreme authority in spiritual matters, is shrouded in mystery. 
The city of Lhasa, it may be reasonably surmised, had always 
been an important trading point, having existed even long before 
the fabled foundation of Rome; for although the Chinese annexed 
Thibet only about the year 1720, yet they always manifested 
considerable interest in the country, which was traversed by 
their caravans from remote antiquity. 

In the first part of my paper I stated that the precepts of 
Buddhism had been spread in Thibet by missionaries as early as 
the fourth century, and it would seem more than probable that 
before the close of the sixth century of our era, the entire popu- 
lation of the plateau had been converted to the new faith, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Golocks and other predatory tribes 
along the eastern frontier. 

The institution of the Dalai Lama certainly was already in 
existence in the eighth century, or more than one hundred years 
previous to the rule of Charlemagne in Europe. The Dalai Lama 
occupies a unique position in the hierarchy of Buddhism, and 
one that is by no means easily understood or described in few 
words. It must be borne in mind that Buddhism is not a creed 
in the sense of Christianity, or indeed of any other existing 
religion, but a philosophy. It appeals, not to faith, but to reason. 
It has nothing to worship, for it does not recognize the existence 
of a personal God; it is essentially pantheistic, and holds that 
each individual soul or mind is part of the universal conscious- 
ness, from which it originally emanated, and into which it is 
destined to become reabsorbed. It teaches that this conscious- 
ness progresses through an almost infinite number of stages, 
rising from the most imperfect to the most exalted, and the great 
idea of reincarnation is accepted not as a doctrine, but as a fact 
which no one would stop to question. 

Reincarnation does not mean transmigration of the soul, in the 
sense of the mythology of ancient Egypt, and nothing would be 
more absurd than to imagine that the sacredness of animal life 
in the Buddhist world was due to the belief that the soul of man 
could be incarnated in the form of an animal. There is no such 
thing as retrogression in the Buddhistic philosophy of reincarna- 
tion ; that is to say, consciousness, after once having reached the 
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human stage, cannot go back to any inferior type. We have left 
the animal world behind us and are rising to a higher level. 
The Buddhist's reverence for all animal life is partly due to that 
characteristic tolerance and kindness which carries the principle 
of altruism even down to the most insignificant insect, and to the 
fact that he looks upon the animal in the light of a cousin, or 
rather fellow-sufferer, never losing sight of the idea that he was 
once in the same position and had to travel the same uphill path. 
It may be noted here how completely Buddhism harmonizes with 
and confirms the doctrine of evolution as elaborated by Darwin 
and the followers of modern science. 

Now we must remember that Buddha was merely a reformer 
who tried to bring Brahminism back to its original purity, and 
that he never pretended to any greater divinity than the rest of 
mankind, except such as is conferred by an exalted righteousness 
and abstemious living. Tradition, of course, has it that he was 
born of a virgin and that, like Christ, he had twelve followers or 
disciples. As his great forerunner, Krishna, however (one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu), was likewise born of a virgin, had twelve 
disciples, and was even crucified, it is easy to recognize the old 
solar myth or astronomical allegory. 

The twelve disciples of Krishna, Buddha and Christ are the 
twelve constellations or signs of the zodiac, which were known 
in remote antiquity. Thus Christ, for instance, represents 
the sun, which rises in the sign of Virgo (born of a virgin), 
and during the summer solstice passes every day higher until it 
crosses the highest meridian (whence the origin of the cross and 
crucifixion), then, gradually sinking, brings summer to another 
hemisphere (descent into hades), till, ultimately rising in renewed 
splendor (the resurrection from the dead), it rejuvenates the 
world once more. These astronomical facts have been inter- 
preted again and again by philosophers to the benighted multi- 
tude, who have again and again resorted to the allegorical con- 
ception of a divine being with twelve followers, which is, as we 
know, of very ancient date. Why, even long after Krishna, 
Buddha and Christ, we have the story of the mythical King 
Arthur and his twelve Knights of the Round Table, and of 
Charlemagne with his twelve paladins. Of course I am fully 
aware of the fact that Charlemagne was an historical character, 
but who would be prepared to deny the historical existence of 
the other four ? It is merely the fact that they all had twelve 
followers, which is very significant and points to the same east- 
ern source. 

Buddhism, then, is a philosophy and not a religion. Philoso- 
phy, indeed, is impossible within the baneful limits of any exist- 
ing creed ; wherever dogma begins and blind faith is appealed to, 
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reason takes flight, and whoever professes religious belief of any 
sort draws a circle around himself, beyond which he dare not 
step without bidding good-bye to superstition and abandoning 
his precious " faith." 

For more than a thousand years Lhasa has been the headquar- 
ters of northern Buddhism and the residence of the chief of the 
Buddhist hierarchy, viz., the Dalai Lama. The latter, of course, 
is not presumed to be an ordinary mortal, but the incarnation of 
the great Sakhya-Muni himself. A long series of these incarna- 
tions has been traced by Pali scholars from the eighth century 
before our era down to the present, but this esoteric feature is 
rendered more complicated by the strange fact that Buddha may 
become incarnated in severed human bodies at the same time. 
There are at this moment in Thibet no less than live of these in- 
carnations, of which the Dalai is, by general consent, proclaimed 
the greatest; next to him ranks the Panch6n Remp6chee of 
Trachilunpo, to be followed again by Tsong-Kapa of the famous 
Lamasery of Koonboon in eastern Thibet, and by two minor in- 
carnations in lamaseries situated to the north and northwest of 
the holy city. 

The strangest feature about the Lhasa incarnation is that the 
Dalai is always a child or youth of very tender age, seldom over 
twelve years, when death apparently terminates his career and a 
new Dalai is sought and found within a few days, either in the 
city of Lhasa itself or at some place within easy reach. I have 
been assured, when in Lhasa, that the Dalai would indicate the 
precise moment of his death ten months or a year before his 
demise, and would also leave instructions as to where and under 
what conditions he would be incarnated again. The new Dalai, 
usually a child of five or six years of age, is then solemnly in- 
stalled and proclaimed the most holy incarnation of Buddha, and 
from that moment seems to partake of the knowledge and power 
of the great teacher of transcendental wisdom. 

The Dalai resides in the famous Bhota-La, or Golden Temple, 
which is situated on a hill to the north of the city overlooking the 
river. This temple is built in the shape of a pyramid and would 
be deemed one of the marvels of the world if it were better 
known to our western civilization. The pyramid is composed of 
a series of terraces, like the Mexican teocattis, and, from what- 
ever standpoint considered, is an imposing structure. Each of 
the four sides of the lower wall has a length of at least one eighth 
of a mile and a height of about forty feet. The wall is composed 
of solid blocks of hard sandstone, closely and carefully joined, 
and covered on the smooth exterior with endless repetitions, in 
Thibetan characters, of the famous prayer, " Om Mani Padme 
Om," which is also to be found on every door post, tile and stone 
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of the city of Lhasa. Within this gigantic enclosure, and about 
fifty feet distant from the outer wall, there rises a smaller struc- 
ture, which is again succeeded by terrace after terrace until, at a 
height of nearly four huudred feet, a golden cupola crowns the 
stately edifice. The Bhota-La is composed of nine separate 
stones, which are ascended by stairs which wind around the ex- 
terior in curious fashion. The uppermost part of the temple has 
for many centuries served as an astronomical observatory, and 
some twenty astrologers are here constantly at work casting 
horoscopes and watching the constellations, which in the pure 
atmosphere of that elevated region, shine with an almost super- 
mundane refulgence. 

In the fifth and sixth stories is located the great library, which 
is said to contain over a million manuscripts in Sanscrit, Pali, 
Hindustanee, Thibetan, Persian, Chinese, etc. The lower stories 
contain a labyrinth of rooms, halls and passages assigned to va- 
rious uses, such as schools, dormitories and offices for the numer- 
ous clerical staff which is constantly employed at this head centre 
of the greatest of all existing spiritual dominions. The Dalai is 
located in the second story, but access to his quarters is extremely 
difficult, as it is part of the policy of the Bhota-La * to shield the 
spiritual ruler of greater Asia, not merely from the gaze of the 
curious, but also from closer contact with those who acknowledge 
his supremacy. The statement, however, that the Dalai Lama is 
never to be seen except by high dignitaries of the temple, is 
erroneous ; there are at least two occasions each year when this 
mysterious personage can be gazed at even by the humblest, in 
the great audience hail at the base of the temple. He then sits 
in state on a curious throne, formed of cushions, and the faithful 
may file past and prostrate themselves before the divine boy, but 
not a word in the line of questioning or verbal supplication is 
permitted. 

I do not know whether the honor of a special audience with 
the Dalai Lama has ever been granted to an ordinary pilgrim ; 
but during the nine weeks of my stay at Lhasa I was accorded 
the rare privilege of admission into the presence of the Dalai on 
two occasions, and not merely this, but to hold conversation with 
the " incarnate Buddha." A detailed account of this interview 
is reserved for a later occasion, but I may here state that I found 
the Dalai Lama a totally different being from what I had imag- 
ined him to be. When in northern India I had been repeatedly 
assured by English missionaries and men of culture, who claimed 
to possess an intimate knowledge of Lamaism, that the Dalai was 
a mere figure head and a feeble puppet in the hands of a crafty 

•In Lhasa the Bhota-La is spoken of in a collective sense as the embodiment of 
Lamaism in the same way as "the Vatican" at Rome, "the Porte" at Constanti- 
nople, " the Castle" at Dublin, etc. 
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clique. Even at Darjeeling a learned English scholar, who had 
visited portions of southern Thibet and had made a special 6tudy 
of the Thibetan language, told me, with all the assurance of as- 
sertive dogmatism, that the child selected for the position of 
Dalai Lama was invariably one of feeble intellect, a poor, half- 
witted specimen of humanity, whose short life was rendered well- 
nigh intolerable by the dreary monotony of meaningless ceremo- 
nial. Thus when I was led into the presence of the Grand Lama 
I expected to behold an imbecile youth with whom it would be 
impossible to conduct an intelligent conversation. 

A youth indeed I found him — a boy perhaps eight years of 
age, certainly not over nine — but instead of a face of idiotic 
meaninglessness and indifference, I encountered a look which at 
once filled me with astonishment and awe. It was a face of great 
symmetry and beauty, a face never to be forgotten on account of 
its singular melancholy expression, which contrasted strangely 
with the childlike features ; but what startled me most were the 
eyes. Could such eyes indeed be those of an eight-year-old 
child? It would seem impossible; verily the Dalai Lama was 
no ordinary mortal. These were the characteristic eyes of the 
higher initiate into esoteric lore, that singular far-away look of 
the adept, never to be misunderstood, which if once seen is not 
easily forgotten. Those eyes denoted more than mortal wisdom, 
and conveyed the impression of considerable age to the uninitia- 
ted. If the face is indeed the expression of the mind, the eyes 
may be regarded as its very focus, and transcendental knowledge 
or great mental experience must here be most easily detected. 
The idea of age is here a very natural illusion, because we almost 
invariably associate age with wisdom, experience having taught us 
that great knowledge can only be acquired by a long and painful 
process of assimilation ; thus we associate it with bodily maturity 
and do not look for it in the young. 

The Dalai Lama's gaze was that of the adept of the highest 
order, and as I encountered those wonderful eyes, I knew and 
felt that I was in the presence of one who could read my inner- 
most thoughts. He addressed me in my native German, and 
moreover in a dialect which I had not heard for many years and 
which he could not have acquired by any process known to ordi- 
nary mortals. This is all the more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that I had taken special precautions to conceal my nation- 
ality. Before leaving Darjeeling I went through an elaborate 
process of staining the greater part of my body, and, dressing in 
the customary garb of the hill population of northern India, I 
travelled as a Hindoo of rank, in the society of one Tsong Shera, 
an esoteric initiate who ostensibly accompanied me as a servant, 
but who, in reality, conducted me to the Lamasery of B >ran- 
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chu, where I left him. My knowledge of Ilindustanee enabled 
me to pass the scrutiny of the Chinese officials and traders, and 
although the color of my eyes on more than one occasion was 
noted with surprise, and aroused a certain amount of suspicion, 
yet I had reached Lhasa in safety, and my nationality, I felt sure, 
was undetected. 

The reader may well imagine that the Dalai's addressing me 
in provincial German filled me with amazement ; for even if I 
had been suspected to be a white man, how could my closer 
nationality have been discovered, and how could the mysterious 
youth have acquired a knowledge of the German language, which 
was absolutely free from foreign accent, and moreover of a dialect 
which is limited to a small district of the fatherland ? 

Among the higher adepts of India and Thibet the acquisition 
of any given language by intuitive processes unknown to western 
philosophy is an undoubted fact. In Europe the mysterious 
brotherhood of the Rosicrucians is said to have possessed this 
power, but the secret became lost or disappeared with the last 
member of this strange organization. It may be that we are here 
dealing with a modification of hypnotism, and that the apparent 
marvel resolves itself into a species of telepathy or mind reading. 
I have pondered a great deal over this problem, and although I 
have not arrived at any satisfactory solution, I am inclined to 
believe that adepts who possess the wonderful power to speak 
any existing language are really mind readers of an advanced 
type, and that they can direct their will power" so that the mes- 
sage, received by the other brain, appears to be conveyed in the 
manner of ordinary speech, and that the language is entirely left 
to the imagination of the subject. Indeed, the highest-grade 
adepts not only possess the power to read the thoughts of any 
given person, but are able to communicate intelligence by mere 
mental effort, without the utterance of a syllable, although the 
lips may seem to move and the language to be well characterized 
These mysterious phenomena doubtless belong to the same cate- 
gory of cerebricity which enables certain clairvoyants to discourse 
in languages of which they are utterly ignorant in their normal 
condition. 

To ail intents and purposes the Dalai Lama could read my 
thoughts and reply to them in any possible language, but this 
was not the only thing which astonished me in this mysterious 
individual. He displayed an amount of wisdom which I have 
never since seen equalled in the most famous Oriental or Western 
thinkers. He had a profound knowledge of Western science and 
was so thoroughly at home in every department of research that 
he astonished me beyond expression by his detailed knowledge of 
mineralogy, botany, microscopy, etc. Indeed he was intimately 
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acquainted with every subject that came within the scope of our 
discussion, and we travelled over a considerable amount of philo- 
sophical territory. Every sentence he uttered was full of thought, 
and his logic was at once convincing and overwhelming in the 
force of its application. He spoke with the authority of one who 
has raised the veil of Isis and to whom nothing in the past, 
present or future is hidden. 

I well remember how he dispelled the " illusion of time" to 
which I had still been clinging, and how he showed in the most 
conclusive fashion that even the most stable of our sciences, 
mathematics, is based on the "airy fabric of a vision." 

"There is no such thing as time," he said, "it is an illusion, 
like the conception of space. You say that time is a succession 
of events. How, if it can be shown that there are no events and 
that everything is Maya? What is a century, what is a year, 
what is a day? You say that a day is the time this planet re- 
quires for rotating once around its axis. Take the equator of 
this earth, divide it into twenty-four equal parts, build a house at 
each of these points; what would be the result? Why, according 
to your logic you would have an hour's difference in time in each 
of these twenty-four houses. Now imagine these houses ten de- 
grees further north ; you would then have them much closer to- 
gether, yet there still would be an hour's difference in each ; and 
finally imagine these houses so close around the north pole that 
they form a complete circle and are in actual contact — still there 
would be an hour's difference of time in each. If it is twelve 
o'clock in one house it is one o'clock in the house to the right 
and eleven o'clock in that to the left. If the houses were all 
connected by doors, you could run in five minutes through a 
hundred years of time ; in fact you could recall the past and step 
into the vanished centuries by merely running in the opposite di- 
rection. On the other hand you could banish time completely 
and enforce an everlasting present by stopping into the next 
house the moment the hour was on the point of expiring; thus 
you could always have it twelve o'clock. Indeed, by stepping to 
the pole itself, even this small exertion becomes superfluous, be- 
cause there is absolutely no time there." 

I was compelled to admit the force of this logic, and was on 
the point of asking the Dalai Lama in what way it could be 
shown that the science of mathematics was an illusion, when the 
youthful sage, with the unerring precision of telepathic clairvoy- 
ance, 6poke as follows : — 

" What you call mathematics, or the science of number and 
quantity, is just as much an illusion as the idea of time. What 
is mathematics based upon? On a hypothetical assumption, viz., 
the number one, which has no existence. This may seem a new 
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truth to you, but it is as old as the eternal stars. What is your 
number one ? It must relate to some existing object, for all ab- 
stract conceptions are ideal and therefore unreal. What, then, is 
'one'? Is it a stone, a tree, an animal? That stone, tree or 
animal will not be the same to any two persons on this planet, 
because no two minds are alike ; besides, the stone which you 
6ee to-day is not the stone which you beheld yesterday, for even 
since yesterday, your mind has undergone changes, however 
slight, and your world is no longer the same. Mathematics, then, 
is based on something which has no tangible or even definable 
existence; and when you come to consider it a little more 
closely you will find it full of contradictions, incongruities and 
absurdities. 

" For instance, can you imagine the possibility of approaching 
an object for ever and ever without the remotest chance of 
reaching it? Yet this is what your infallible science of mathe- 
matics teaches you. Let us suppose that you owe a certain sum 
of money, or even a single rupee, and that you arrange to dis- 
charge this debt in the following fashion, viz., one half of the 
rupee to-morrow, one fourth the day after, one eighth the next 
day, etc., always paying one half of what you disbursed on the 
day previous; how long do you think you will have to continue 
these payments, or when will the debt be completely discharged? 
Why, you might go on paying day after day for millions of years, 
and you would never pay off that rupee. Of course this is a 
truth which some of your mathematical prodigies will pronounce 
self-evident, yet it involves a profound mystery and illustrates 
the fallacy of your science of number. Here you are ever- 
lastingly adding fraction to fraction, and piling up particles of 
silver to all eternity without the remotest possibility of its ever 
reaching the amount of one rupee. Imagine it if you can. Each 
payment brings you a little nearer the goal, but yet you never 
reach it. Does not this prove the rottenness of the entire 
fabric, and that your wonderfully 'exact science' is Maya or 
illusion?" 

The Dalai Lama paused for a moment, and as I raised my 
eyes I encountered his searching glance, which seemed to read 
my innermost thoughts. The melancholy expression in the 
child-adept's face seemed to have deepened, and the sadness it 
denoted was so pronounced and real that I was greatly impressed 
and, in a measure, touched with compassion for this juvenile 
sufferer. 

" Let not my sadness disturb your peace of mind," said the 
Dalai Lama, " how can I be joyful when all the world is suffer- 
ing? What is this existence that you cling to — is it a state of 
happiness or one of sorrow ? Do you remember a single moment 
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in your life when you were thoroughly satisfied and free from 
the wish or longing for amelioration? Are you satisfied now? 
You have travelled much and have come in contact with many 
of your species: have you ever met any one, high or low, 
rich or poor, young or old, who was satisfied with his lot in life 
and not filled with the hope for something better? No one ever 
was and no one ever will be happy, or even satisfied, because all 
existence on this terrestial or physical plane involves sorrow. 
Existence itself signifies pain, because you are burdened with a 
physical body with a multiplicity of wants, which you can never 
fully gratify. Life, then, instead of being an advantage, is a 
state of suffering, even under the most favorable conditions, 
and what you call happiness is only a temporary absence of 
pain. This entire universe is full of anguish. I can feel the 
chords of agony that arise from myriads of despairing hearts, 
and how could I smile in contentment in the midst of all this 
suffering ? " 

During the latter part of this delivery, to which I had been 
listening with an intense interest, which was enhanced a hundred 
fold by the enigmatical personality of my youthful preceptor and 
the strangeness of the surroundings, my thoughts involuntarily 
reverted to the subject of reincarnation, that cardinal feature of 
Oriental mysticism, to which I had been recently devoting a 
good deal of speculation, but the vast significance of which I 
had hitherto failed to grasp. 

"You are inclined to doubt the eternal truth of reincarnation," 
said the Dalai Lama, " yet what can be more self-evident? You 
think that the fact of your not being able to remember your 
previous states of existence is a proof of their impossibility. Can 
you remember the first two years of your present life ? Yet you 
existed even before this in the embryonic condition. There is 
an intuitive knowledge or consciousness within you of the fact 
that you have always existed, and you cannot imagine a moment 
when you did not exist, or a moment when you will cease to be. 
What you call death is only a transition into another state of 
being, and nothing survives but the mere consciousness of exis- 
tence. There are those whom such a thought chills or depresses, 
because they fondly cherish the illusion of meeting those who 
were dear to them here in some happy hereafter. 

"But let us stop and think a moment; would the memory of 
the past really prove a blessing? Imagine yourself waking to 
another state of existence, burdened with all the memories of the 
past. We want to get rid of these very memories. They haunt 
us like so many demons of the under world. We want to get 
rid of the memory of our illusions, of our false hopes, of our 
follies, of our crimes; oblivion is the greatest boon we could 
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desire, ^he greatest solace of the ancient Greeks was the 
Lethean stream in which the soul would be steeped, and which 
would obliterate all the memories of the past. Each stage of 
existence involves its own burden of sorrows; there will be 
enough troubles and disappointments in store for us in each new 
incarnation, so as not to make us look with longing eyes upon 
the sufferings of the past." 

The Grand Lama closed his eyes and remained silent for 
several minutes, during which his beautiful features seemed as if 
transfigured with a celestial radiance. I deemed the audience 
concluded, and was on the point of rising from the low, cushioned 
seat, when the wondrous eyes were once more riveting my gaze, 
and the Dalai resumed, slowly, and with a weird emphasis: — 

u The past is a dream ; the present alone is real, and the future 
in great measure is an illusion. We are always dissatisfied with 
our present condition, and are constantly cherishing the hope of 
bliss or happiness in some imaginary future. It is always to- 
morrow, or a week or a year from now, that we are to be happy ; 
but that morning never dawns — the object of our desires flits 
away from us, like the fabled bird of paradise, luring us from 
tree to tree, and thus through life to the very grave ; and when 
the old man looks back upon that past which is as a dream, the 
truth begins to dawn upon him that he has been living in a 
fool's paradise, and he would not wish to live his life over 
again if he must undergo the same experiences. There is no 
immortality in the sense of your orthodox religions; we shall 
not wake to find ourselves in some celestial garden or concert 
room, or in some regal palace where a venerable old gentleman, 
surrounded by an army of abject worshippers, holds an eternal 
levee ; but our world, or hereafter, will be as we ourselves make 
it, and wherever we are, there is our heaven or our hell. Rein- 
carnation or constant existence is not a mere fanciful theory, as 
it might seem to shallow reason ers, but a stern reality. We are 
not here for the first time ; if it were so, death would extinguish 
us forever. That which begins in time must end in time, and 
you cannot start life or existence at a given period and go on 
forever afterwards. If a certain event were destined to happen 
only once in time and space, all possible things would have 
happened long ago, because an eternity lies behind us." 

"Our philosophers," I ventured to reply — and this was about 
the only thought to which I gave verbal utterance during this 
memorable interview — " have arrived at similar conclusions, but 
through mere processes of reasoning, unsupported by tangible 
facts or by authority which would carry conviction, or even 
induce general acceptance." 

"We do not Reason out' things, but see them," rejoined the 
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child adept, " and there is no such thing as doubt or uncertainty 
in the 'world behind the curtain.' Your Western learning has 
been entirely on the material plane, and you do not realize the 
marvels by which you are surrounded. Your so-called men of 
science sneer at those who have developed mental faculties which 
enable them to see that which is hidden to the multitude, because 
they have no organs of vision. 

"There is an animal, living in the ocean, called the sea 
anemone. It is a mere fleshy stem with tentacles, which spread 
out like the petals of a flower, always on the alert for food. It 
has no eyes and lives entirely in a world of darkness; all its 
sensations are limited to mere touch. Yet, a little higher in the 
animal scale, you And that similar creatures have developed 
eyes. Now imagine that among a thousand sea anemones, grow- 
ing together within some narrow region, say on a certain coral 
reef, one individual, with a more refined susceptibility than the 
rest, for the first time developed organs of vision. There must 
always have been, among an animal species which has risen 
above the blind stage, a favored one, or a limited few, in which 
the eyes began their function before the remainder could see. 
Now imagine this one sea anemone for the first time beholding 
strange objects, or realizing and awaking to the existence of an 
entirely undreamed-of world, a world of forms and colors ; and 
imagine this creature endeavoring to tell the other sea anemones 
about these marvels. Would it be understood or believed ? No, 
it would be laughed to scorn by the blind multitude, because 
they are yet devoid of the organs of perception." 

Thus ended my first audience with the Grand Lama, and here 
also I have reached the limit of this paper. I have devoted more 
space to the consideration of Thibetan and Indian gnosticism 
than to matters ethnological, anthropological and geographical, 
but it was never my intention, in these papers, to relate mere 
incidents of travel. The subject of "Occult Science in Thibet" 
is so vast, and my notes and observations during eighteen months 
of travel in Bod land are so copious, that I might continue these 
articles indefinitely and not exhaust the material before the close 
of the century. But the line must be drawn somewhere, and 
this paper, which originally was designed to cover about ten 
pages of one number of The Arena, has already lengthened out 
into three separate parts. 

The interest in the far East is rising like a tidal wave, and we 
are only just on the point of realizing what we have yet to learn 
from that gorgeous land of the lotos, which, even in this nine- 
teenth century of our merciless western culture, is more of a 
fairy land than Arabia ever was at the time of Haroun al 
Raschid. We are now realizing that we are dealing with a 
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subtle and superior race, with fifty centuries of experience 
behind them, and of the treasures of Oriental thought we have 
so far obtained only the faintest glimpse. It was only about 
twenty-five years ago that Max Mttller arose and threw the 
electric beam of his genius into the ancient manuscripts of the 
Brahmins, the Rig-Veda and Ramayana. There is a world of 
fascination and splendor yet in store for us in that ancient land 
of wisdom. The Wise Men came from the East. 
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THE MEN IN THE STORM. 



BY STEPHEN CRANE. 



At about three o'clock of the February afternoon, the blizzard 
began to swirl great clouds of snow along the streets, sweeping 
it down from the roofs and up from the pavements until the 
faces of pedestrians tingled and burned as from a thousand needle- 
prickings. Those on the walks huddled their necks closely in 
the collars of their coats and went along stooping like a race of 
aged people. The drivers of vehicles hurried their horses furi- 
ously on their way. They were made more cruel by the 
exposure of their positions, aloft on high seats. The street cars, 
bound up- town, went slowly, the horses slipping and straining in 
the spongy brown mass that lay between the rails. The drivers, 
muffled to the eyes, stood erect and facing the wind, models of 
grim philosophy. Overhead the trains rumbled and roared, and 
the dark structure of the elevated railroad, stretching over the 
avenue, dripped little streams and drops of water upon the mud 
and snow beneath it. 

All the clatter of the street was softened by the masses that 
lay upon the cobbles until, even to one who looked from a win- 
dow, it became important music, a melody of life made necessary 
to the ear by the dreariness of the pitiless beat and sweep of the 
storm. Occasionally one could see black figures of men busily 
shovelling the white drifts from the walks. The sounds from 
their labor created new recollections of rural experiences which 
every man manages to have in a measure. Later, the immense 
windows of the shops became aglow with light, throwing great 
beams of orange and yellow upon the pavement. They were 
infinitely cheerful, yet in a way they accented the force and dis- 
comfort of the storm, and gave a meaning to the pace of the 
people and the vehicles, scores of pedestrians and drivers, 
wretched with cold faces, necks and feet, speeding for scores of 
unknown doors and entrances, scattering to an infinite variety of 
shelters, to places which the imagination made warm with the 
familiar colors of home. 

There was an absolute expression of hot dinners in the pace of 
the people. If one dared to speculate upon the destination of 
those who came trooping, he lost himself in a maze of social cal- 
culations ; he might fling a handful of sand and attempt to follow 
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the flight of each particular grain. But as to the suggestion of 
hot dinners, he was in firm lines of thought, for it was upon 
every hurrying face. It is a matter of tradition ; it is from the 
tales of childhood. It comes forth with every storm. 

However, in a certain part of a dark West-side street, there 
was a collection of men to whom these things were as if they 
were not. In this street was located a charitable house where 
for five cents the homeless of the city could get a bed at night 
and, in the morning, coffee and bread. 

During the afternoon of the storm, the whirling snows acted 
as drivers, as men with whips, and at half-past three, the walk 
before the closed doors of the house was covered with wanderers 
of the street, waiting. For some distance on either side of the 
place they could be seen lurking in doorways and behind project- 
ing parts of buildings, gathering in close bunches in an effort to 
get warm. A covered wagon drawn up near the curb sheltered 
a dozen of them. Under the stairs that led to the elevated rail- 
way station, there were six or eight, their hands stuffed deep in 
their pockets, their shoulders stooped, jiggling their feet. Others 
always could be seen coming, a strange procession, some slouch- 
ing along with the characteristic hopeless gait of professional 
strays, some coming with hesitating steps wearing the air of men 
to whom this sort of thing was new. 

It was an afternoon of incredible length. The snow, blowing 
in twisting clouds, sought out the men in their meagre hiding- 
places and skilfully beat in among them, drenching their persons 
with showers of fine, stinging flakes. They crowded together, 
muttering, and fumbling in their pockets to get their red, 
inflamed wrists covered by the cloth. 

Newcomers usually halted at one of the groups and addressed 
a question, perhaps much as a matter of form, " Is it open yet?" 

Those who had been waiting inclined to take the questioner 
seriously and become contemptuous. " No ; do yeh think we'd be 
standin* here?" 

The gathering swelled in numbers steadily and persistently. 
One could always see them coming, trudging slowly through the 
storm. 

Finally, the little snow plains in the street began to assume a 
leaden hue from the shadows of evening. The buildings upreared 
gloomily save where various windows became brilliant figures of 
light that made shimmers and splashes of yellow on the snow. 
A street lamp on the curb struggled to illuminate, but it was 
reduced to impotent blindness by the swift gusts of sleet crusting 
its panes. 

In this half-darkness, the men began to come from their shelter 
places and mass in front of the doors of charity. They were of 
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all types, but the nationalities were mostly American, German 
and Irish. Many were strong, healthy, clear-skinned fellows 
with that stamp of countenance which is not frequently seen 
upon seekers after charity. There were men of undoubted 
patience, industry and temperance, who in time of ill-fortune, do 
not habitually turn to rail at the state of society, snarling at the 
arrogance of the rich and bemoaning the cowardice of the poor, 
but who at these times are apt to wear a sudden and singular 
meekness, as if they saw the world's progress marching from 
them and were trying to perceive where they had failed, what 
they had lacked, to be thus vanquished in the race. Then there 
were others of the shifting, Bowery lodging-house element who 
were used to paying ten cents for a place to sleep, but who now 
came here because it was cheaper. 

But they were all mixed in one mass so thoroughly that one 
could not have discerned the different elements but for the fact 
that the laboring men, for the most part, remained silent and 
impassive in the blizzard, their eye3 fixed on the windows of the 
house, statues of patience. 

The sidewalk soon became completely blocked by the bodies 
of the men. They pressed close to one another like sheep in a 
winter's gale, keeping one another warm by the heat of their 
bodies. The snow came down upon this compressed group of 
men until, directly from above, it might have appeared like a 
heap of snow-covered merchandise, if it were not for the fact 
that the crowd swayed gently with a unanimous, rhythmical 
motion. It was wonderful to see how the snow lay upon the 
heads and shoulders of these men, in little ridges an inch thick 
perhaps in places, the flakes steadily adding drop and drop, 
precisely as they fall upon the unresisting grass of the fields. 
The feet of the men were all wet and cold and the wish to warm 
them accounted for the slow, gentle, rhythmical motion. Occa- 
sionally some man whose ears or nose tingled acutely from the 
cold winds would wriggle down until his head was protected by 
the shoulders of his companions. 

There was a continuous murmuring discussion as to the prob- 
ability of the doors being speedily opened. They persistently 
lifted their eyes toward the windows. One could hear little 
combats of opinion. 

"There's a light in th' winder! " 

M Naw ; it's a reflection f'm across th' way." 

"Well, didn't I see 'em lite it?" 

"You did?" 

"I did!" 

" Well, then, that settles it ! " 
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As the time approached when they expected to be allowed to 
enter, the men crowded to the doors in an unspeakable crush, 
jamming and wedging in a way that it seemed would crack 
bones. They surged heavily against the building in a powerful 
wave of pushing shoulders. Once a rumor flitted among all the 
tossing heads. 

" They can't open th' doors ! Th' fellers er smack up ag'in 'em." 

Then a dull roar of rage came from the men on the outskirts ; 
but all the time they strained and pushed until it appeared to be 
impossible for those that they cried out against to do anything 
but be crushed to pulp. 

" Ah, git away f 'm th' door ! " 

"Git outa that!" 

"Throw 'em out!" 

" Kill 'em ! " 

" Say, fellers, now, what th' 'ell? Give 'em a chanct t' open 
th' door ! " 

" Yeh damned pigs, give 'em a chanct t' open th' door ! " 

Men in the outskirts of the crowd occasionally yelled when a 
boot-heel of one of frantic trampling feet crushed on their freez- 
ing extremities. 

" Git off me feet, yeh clumsy tarrier ! " 

" Say, don't stand on me feet ! Walk on th' ground ! " 

A man near the doors suddenly shouted : " O-o-oh ! Le' me 
out — le' me out ! " And another, a man of infinite valor, once 
twisted his head so as to half face those who were pushing behind 
him. "Quit yer shovin', yeh" — and he delivered a volley of the 
most powerful and singular invective straight into the faces of 
the men behind him. It was as if he was hammering the noses 
of them with curses of triple brass. His face, red with rage, 
could be seen ; upon it, an expression of sublime disregard of 
consequences. But nobody cared to, reply to his imprecations ; 
it was too cold. Many of them snickered and all continued to 
push. 

In occasional pauses of the crowd's movement the men had 
opportunity to make jokes ; usually grim things, and no doubt 
very uncouth. Nevertheless, they are notable — one does not 
expect to find the quality of humor in a heap of old clothes under 
a snowdrift. 

The winds seemed to grow fiercer as time wore on. Some of 
the gusts of snow that came down on the close collection of 
heads cut like knives and needles, and the men huddled, and 
swore, not like dark assassins, but in a sort of an American 
fashion, grimly and desperately, it is true, but yet with a won- 
drous under-effect, indefinable and mystic, as if there was some 
kind of humor in this catastrophe, in this situation in a night of 
snow-laden winds. 
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Once, the window of the huge dry-goods shop across the street 
furnished material for a few moments of forgetfulness. In the 
brilliantly-lighted space appeared the figure of a man. He was 
rather stout and very well clothed. His whiskers were fashioned 
charmingly after those of the Prince of Wales. He stood in an 
attitude of magnificent reflection. He slowly stroked his mous- 
tache with a certain grandeur of manner, and looked down at the 
enow-encrusted mob. From below, there was denoted a supreme 
complacence in him. It seemed that the sight operated inversely, 
and enabled him to more clearly regard his own environment, 
delightful relatively. 

One of the mob chanced to turn his head and perceive the 
figure in the window. " Hello, lookit 'is whiskers," he said 
genially. 

Many of the men turned then, and a shout went up. They 
called to him in all strange keys. They addressed him in every 
Inanner, from familiar and cordial greetings to carefully- worded 
advice concerning changes in his personal appearance. The man 
presently fled, and the mob chuckled ferociously like ogres who 
had just devoured something. 

They turned then to serious business. Often they addressed 
the stolid front of the house. 

"Oh, let us in fer Gawd's sake ! " 

" Let us in or we'll all drop dead ! " 

" Say, what's th' use o' keepin' all us poor Indians out in th' 
cold?" 

And always some one was saying, "Keep off me feet." 

The crushing of the crowd grew terrific toward the last. The 
men, in keen pain from the blasts, began almost to fight. With 
the pitiless whirl of snow upon them, the battle for shelter was 
going to the strong. It became known that the basement door 
at the foot of a little steep flight of stairs was the one to be 
opened, and they jostled and heaved in this direction like labor- 
ing fiends. One could hear them panting and groaning in their 
fierce exertion. 

Usually some one in the front ranks was protesting to those in 
the rear : " O — o — ow ! Oh, say, now, fellers, let up, will yeh ? 
Do yeh wanta kill somebody?" 

A policeman arrived and went into the midst of them, scolding 
and berating, occasionally threatening, but using no force but 
that of his hands and shoulders against these men who were only 
struggling to get in out of the storm. His decisive tones rang 
out sharply : " Stop that pushin' back there ! Come, boys, don't 
push ! Stop that ! Here, you, quit yer shovin' ! Cheese that ! " 

When the door below was opened, a thick stream of men 
forced a way down the stairs, which were of an extraordinary 
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narrowness and seemed only wide enough for one at a time. 
Yet they somehow went down almost three abreast. It was a 
difficult and painful operation. The crowd was like a turbulent 
water forcing itself through one tiny outlet. The men in the 
rear, excited by the success of the others, made frantic exertions, 
for it seemed that this large band would more than fill the quar- 
ters and that many would be left upon the pavements. It would 
be disastrous to be of the last, and accordingly men with the 
snow biting their faces, writhed and twisted with their might. 
One expected that from the tremendous pressure, the narrow 
passage to the basement door would be so choked and clogged 
with human limbs and bodies that movement would be impossi- 
ble. Once indeed the crowd was forced to stop, and a cry went 
along that a man had been injured at the foot of the stairs. But 
presently the slow movement began again, and the policeman 
fought at the top of the flight to ease the pressure on those who 
were going down. 

A reddish light from a window fell upon the faces of the men 
when they, in turn, arrived at the last three steps and were about 
to enter. One could then note a change of expression that had 
come over their features. As they thus stood upon the threshold 
of their hopes, they looked suddenly content and complacent. 
The fire had passed from their eyes and the snarl had vanished 
from their lips. The very force of the crowd in the rear, which 
had previously vexed them, was regarded from another point of 
view, for it now made it inevitable that they should go through 
the little doors into the place that was cheery and warm with 
light. 

The tossing crowd on the sidewalk grew smaller and smaller. 
The snow beat with merciless persistence upon the bowed heads 
of those who waited. The wind drove it up from the pavements 
in frantic forms of winding white, and it seethed in circles about 
the huddled forms, passing in, one by one, three by three, out of 
the storm. 
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PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 



BY SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOT, M. D. 



•• It is the right of every child to be well bom." 

It is the right of every child to be well born, born sound 
in physique, able in intellect, free from contamination of 
disease and vice, and able to live a strong, honorable life. 
All sensible parents must wish to have such children. 
In the previous articles we have demonstrated beyond all 
doubt the possibility of having such children to be within 
the reach of all sound, well-meaning and well-mated parents. 
While some of the previous illustrations have demonstrated 
the practical application of prenatal influence, it is necessary 
to give more in detail the requisites for a well-born child. 

It is necessary that parents, expecting a sound child, 
should be sound themselves; for how can sound organs be 
produced from those that are diseased? This applies only 
to parents actually suffering from some progressive disease 
of one or more organs, and not to those who have mere func- 
tional trouble. Few there are, indeed, who must forego the 
great satisfaction and happiness of parentage, the prime end 
of man's existence. It is necessary that expectant parents 
should be well-meaning, that their intentions should be good, 
otherwise the most sacred, most important function of man 
would be an infliction and not a life-long happiness, a curse 
to themselves and their offspring. They should have over- 
come or modified their evil tendencies, else these will be 
transmitted to the offspring; and they should truly want to 
have a child, for unwelcome ones are often of a warped and 
disappointing nature; and those who have not been desirous 
of having children are apt not to be desirable parents. If 
children are not desired, from whatever reason, then those 
responsible for them should see to it that their conception is 
prevented, since there are harmless, effectual and entirely 
satisfactory means to this end. It is essential that expectant 
parents should be well mated, for otherwise they cannot pro- 
duce the best results. They must be so mated that the weak 
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and unbalanced points in body and brain of the one will be 
counter-balanced in the other. Not only must the follow- 
ing requisites be observed, but the parents must not allow 
of chance, haphazard conception. The accomplishment of 
man's greatest aim and requirement must not grow out of 
the chaos of circumstances. For the best results, his child 
must be conceived when mind and body are in their best 
condition; when the begetting of another being, in flesh and 
blood like its generators, has been given due contemplation 
and definitely settled upon; and when the parents' circum- 
stances, like all other circumstances, are most favorable to 
its perfect development. 

Under such conditions, allowing that conception has 
taken place, now commences the most important, most 
wonderful and critical period, in the expectant mother's life. 
She can now make or mar her child's future. While the 
parents should have overcome evil and harmful tendencies 
in themselves some time prior to conception, much can yet 
be done to counteract the transmission of undesirable qual- 
ities to the offspring. The new life is most susceptible to 
impression, as the illustrations have shown, not only at one 
time, but during the whole term of pregnancy. Character- 
istics that are now forming will govern its future life. Great 
men are born, not made, and so the qualities necessary to 
make a man great in any sphere must be born in him, other- 
wise they can never be taught. The developing embryo can 
be moulded into any state of mind and body, but of first 
importance is the physique. Mental attributes would be of 
little avail without a strong vitality and a good constitution 
— good physique. 

The child must be strong and active ; it must have good 
breathing or lung power ', strong Hood circulation and good 
digestive and assimilative power. To impart these, the 
mother must daily direct her attention to her muscular sys- 
tem. She must make use of light gymnastics, exercising the 
arms, back and legs — not to excess, else the child would 
probably lack vigor, but to an extent that can be comfortably 
borne. The practice, however little, must be a daily one. 
She must take a careful course of breathing exercises. Deep 
breathing should be practiced at least three times daily, 
gradually increasing from two to six breaths at a time. It 
consists in taking as deep a breath as possible and, after 
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retaining it a few moments, expel slowly. This must be 
done in the erect position, with chest thrown forward and 
with energy. The air, of course, should be pure, outdoor air. 
If the gymnastics and breathing exercises are persistently 
carried out, the heart will gain in power, and a strong blood 
circulation will be developed in mother and child. 

The mother must care for her digestive organs in order to 
transmit healthy ones to her child. Certain food is injurious 
at any time, more especially at this time, and the mother 
herself must be the judge of what is best. She will discard 
what she knows to be injurious to her, for what may 
agree with some will be injurious to others. She will, how- 
ever, be safe in avoiding stimulants of all kinds, and highly 
seasoned, rich or greasy food. Her selection of food should 
be simple and nutritous. Breakfast should be the principal 
meal; the evening meal should be light, and the utmost 
regularity should be regarded as to the meal hour. Eating 
between meals should be strictly avoided. The bowels 
should be kept regular, for their inactivity is related to many 
disorders. If these instructions are followed out, the last, 
but most important, of these physical essentials, good digestive 
and assimilative power^ will be imparted. 

The mother who transmits each of these essentials, imparts 
to her offspring a strong constitution. She may impart genius 
to the child, but without the physical force to develop and 
sustain this latent ability, the former is of little value. 
Therefore, by all means, every mother should impart to the 
child she brings forth — the child whose existence is from 
no doing of its own and whose right it is to be well born — 
a good physique^ strong to resist disease, and quick to recover, 
that makes living a pleasure and life a success. 

In the mental and moral development of the child, the 
social faculties are of prime importance to its happiness. 
"Friendship is a sheltering tree." It smooths the rough 
places in life and makes the smooth ones more enjoyable. 
Every child should be capable of attracting and holding 
friends. This quality the mother can impart, by cultivating 
it in herself. She should not shut herself away from her 
friends, but freely enjoy their society and friendship. Closely 
allied to this is fondness for home and parents. By the 
mother interesting herself in her home surroundings — the 
furniture, household pets, etc. — by cherishing kindly thoughts 
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to those near and dear to her, by picturing to herself her 
child's life and growth among these, her possessions, she will 
implant in it the impulses she desires. Her child should be 
welcome to the home she is providing for it. It should be 
impressed with those pleasant feelings with which we regard 
what is agreeable. Children who have been regarded as 
necessary evils are often of a perverted and undesirable dis- 
position. The mother should welcome her child, then; it 
should be filled with instincts of affection and confidence. 
In its future life she will have little control over its love or 
its wilfulness; therefore we say, love your unborn child now, 
for now you can fix upon it the love which, in the days when 
your love exists no longer, will hold that child true to you 
for life. 

One of the evils of the day, and one attracting much 
attention at the present time, is the so-called social one. 
From time immemorial vain endeavor has been made to 
stamp out this vice. The endeavor has been made at the 
wrong end. Man must be dealt with as he is and not as he 
should be. To overcome this evil the root must be reached ; 
man must be bom free from abnormal sexual instincts. Then 
only will we see this great stain permanently wiped out. 
The mother must avoid transmitting to her child abnormal 
sexual instinct. This she can do by keeping her thoughts 
pure and her imaginings controlled. The sexual propensity 
should not be indulged during pregnancy, or if at all, as 
little as possible. 

The practical faculties are important. They are those 
mental powers which give man his energy and his determi- 
nation in taking care of his material welfare. In the mother's 
breathing and gymnastic exercises she will develop qualities 
of strength and endurance. If she carries out these simple 
hygienic practices conscientiously, she will impart to her 
child perseverance, that quality which most often achieves 
success. The child should be of an economical mould, in 
order that he may not be a reckless spendthrift. The mother 
should cultivate this quality by force of will, curbing ex- 
travagant tastes, cultivating it in her household and personal 
duties. Combined with this quality should be that of gen- 
erosity, in order that the child may not become covetous or 
miserly. Both qualities should be possessed in an equal 
degree. Man was not meant to be a careless giver, but to 
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have due regard for his own needs and the needs of those 
depeudent upon him. 

The destructive power, to some degree, is important to 
possess, as it gives man the power of doing things thoroughly 
and quickly. Whatever the mother undertakes, she should 
do with all her might, not lagging or postponing in her self- 
imposed tasks. 

Should the mother try to destroy her child before birth, 
this attempt is liable, if unsuccessful, to result in producing 
murderous tendencies. This or similar results, may follow 
from even harboring murderous thoughts, whether toward 
her child or not. The mother must fight against anger, fits 
of passion and discontentment. She would make a strong 
effort to do this, could she but realize the direful result 
when her too irascible spirit is uncurbed, could she but 
foresee her tempestuous feelings reproduced in her child in 
after life. 

The mother must not allow her child to suffer from too 
keen sensitiveness, bashfulness or self consciousness. These 
qualities can readily be transmitted through prenatal influ- 
ence, and she must guard against them. Many expectant 
mothers, owing to their condition, are morbidly sensitive and 
self conscious. These tendencies must be overcome, for she 
must not allow her extreme sensitiveness to the opinion of 
others, to result in transmitting to her child such undesirable 
qualities. Pride and conceit may readily be transmitted to 
the offspring. These, if present to an abnormal degree in 
either parent, should have been overcome prior to conception, 
and not only must the mother strive to overcome them in 
her nature, before she allows the begetting of another 
being from her, but she must guard against them during 
pregnancy. Let her turn pride of birth or beauty into pride 
of motherhood. 

The expectant father must protect his wife from fright, 
anxiety and care, and all that might be detrimental to his 
child, for such influences must not be allowed to mould the 
growing mind. The mother must be cheerful and have 
cheery surroundings. It is just as easy to have a cheerful, 
sunny-natured child that will prove a source of sunshine and 
gladness to all around it, as to have one of a peevish, unhappy 
disposition. She must not worry over the petty trials of the 
day. She must have pleasant anticipations of the future and 
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confidently expect their Tealization, for this is hope, and she 
must endow her child with this most essential of all quali- 
ties. Hope brightens and smooths the rough places of life. 
It bridges over many a trial and spurs one on to new en- 
deavor. With this should be cultivated charity and faith ; 
charity for all men, faith in the goodness of God's purposes, 
and hope for the future — confer such attributes upon your 
child, and you give him a religion and a philosophy which 
will serve him all through life. Nor will avoidance of 
religious duties fail to have its baneful effect upon the child; 
mothers have only to give way to a dislike for religion, at 
this time, to have children to whom religion will be distaste- 
ful, even repellent. Therefore she should have the utmost 
regard for things sacred. By so doing, and conscientiously 
carrying out the duties incumbent upon her during preg- 
nancy, she will impart to her child conscientiousness. 

The intellectual faculties must receive careful attention. 
A child in order to acquire knowledge must not only have 
the latent desire for it, but the capacity for obtaining it. If 
the mother wishes her child to have this desire and capacity 
for knowledge, she must exercise her own powers in this 
direction. She must apply herself to learning, and in the 
direction in which the greatest effort is made, so will be the 
greatest development in the child. There are certain general 
qualities which should be possessed by every child, irrespec- 
tive of talent in special directions, and these the mother 
must cultivate in herself. She must cultivate her own 
memory, that she may impart a good memory to her child. 
She should read history, memorize dates and noted events, 
recall to her mind the happenings of yesterday, of last week, 
memorize poetry or speeches, try to recall faces and numbers 
from her past experiences. Every child should be possessed 
of sound reasoning power. It is the ability to discriminate 
between that which is logically right and that which is logi- 
cally wrong. The study of, or a strong effort to study, higher 
mathematics, algebra and geometry, will accomplish this in 
the child. Many women are averse to such study; these 
should read speeches, sermons and articles on special subjects, 
determine if they are true and why, and if the point has 
been proved. The mother can put her reasoning power into 
force in everyday life, by asking herself if this and that she 
is about to undertake is wisest and why, and if she is going 
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about it in the right way. Nor should acquirement of 
knowledge be confined solely to books. The mother should 
train the eye to judge distances, heights and weights, and the 
mind to calculate figures. She must apply herself diligently 
to her studies and duties, giving her whole attention to 
whatever she has in hand. Without the power of application 
the intellectual faculties would be of little benefit. It is the 
child who cannot apply himself to his studies, to whom the 
acquirement of knowledge is difficult. The mother must be 
precise in whatever she undertakes, for she must transmit to 
her child a precision which does not allow of careless or 
slovenly study, but insists that a fact be remembered cor- 
rectly, and that an incident be reported strictly according to 
the facts. 

Habits of system, order and method are essential to the suc- 
cess and happiness of every individual. Order is heaven's 
first law. Every talent and good quality man can possess 
will not make up for a lack of system and order, and with- 
out these the former would be greatly lessened in value. 
Men who have attained renown in political, commercial and 
professional life, have not only had the latent talent for their 
calling, but have been systematic in applying it ; they had 
a time for everything and everything in its place. There- 
fore in all the parents do they should cultivate system, 
method and punctuality ; especially should they do this if 
either is lacking in these qualities. The mother must culti- 
vate order of thought, of person, of surroundings and of 
action. She should arrange her work, her rest hour, her 
meals, at definite hours and keep them precisely. In this 
way she will impart to her child the tendency to character- 
istics so greatly to be desired. 

If the foregoing suggestions are followed out, a well-born 
child will be produced. But every child should be possessed 
of some special talent, which if developed will enable it to 
follow some definite calling ; and what this talent shall be it 
is in the parents' power to determine, for whatever special 
ability may be desired, it can be imparted to their child if 
they concentrate their minds sufficiently upon it. They 
should determine prior to conception what they wish their 
child to be, and for at least four weeks before this time they 
should concentrate their minds upon it, and during pregnancy 
the mother must continue this concentration. If the parents 
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have chosen for their child a pursuit upon which they can 
enter, such as music, literature, painting, modelling, they 
should engage in it and throw their whole minds into it. 
Whatever the calling that may be chosen, they should study 
it, read about it, talk about it, think about it, and con- 
centrate their minds upon it as much as possible. In this 
way they can impart, at will, to their child a talent for law, 
art, medicine, theology, mechanics, business, oratory, engineer- 
ing, architecture, etc. 

To impart these attributes it must be clearly understood 
that it is not necessary that the parents should learn the de- 
sired trade or profession, but it is necessary that they try to 
learn it. They must try hard, try persistently, try constantly, 
during the period of prenatal influence, and the results will 
more than meet their highest expectations. 

It is not to be expected that a simple reading of the fore- 
going will be sufficient to enable the mother to acquire all 
that is required of her. She should constantly refer to it, 
and follow up the suggestions herein contained by reading 
the most advanced literature on the subject. Many of the 
desired qualities she may already have ; these she need not 
seek to develop. But qualities that are too prominent should 
be restrained. The mother should study her own nature, 
make good in her child what is deficient in herself and her 
husband, and restrain those qualities that are too strong. 
We do not expect her to become the perfection of virtue and 
intellect. We simply ask her to make an honest, earnest 
effort, such as every mother is capable of, an effort to fit her 
child for a strong, honorable career. 

The mother must remember that her child is susceptible 
to this influence at any time during pregnancy. But she 
must not worry over the result, she must not distrust her 
own effort, for this anxiety will be transmitted to her child. 
She must cultivate a bright, cheerful disposition, and remem- 
ber that hers is the most sacred and honorable state. The 
true mother will be ever mindful of her most sacred trust, 
and will surround herself with circumstances that will con- 
duce to the most perfect development of her child in body 
and mind. 

While the mother's responsibility never ceases during 
pregnancy, the duties and responsibilities of the father are 
by no means ended with conception. He has yet a duty to 
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perform, which is second to none other. He should be in 
perfect accord with the mother in her purposes and aspirations. 
He must remember that it is his child she is forming. He 
must see that her surroundings are the most favorable ; that 
she is happy and contented, guarded from care and free from 
excessive duties ; that she has recourse to refining influences, 
and has every intellectual opportunity. He will bear with 
her in all trying circumstances. He will avoid arousing her 
passion and will curb his own, that he may not impart 
sensuality to his child. These things and whatever is con- 
ducive to her comfort and welfare, he will do, and all else 
that circumstances may demand. He who is deserving of 
the name of true husband and true father will carry this out 
to the utmost extent of his ability. 

If these instructions, the result of scientific investigation, 
were intelligently followed out, great good would result. 
Do not parents owe it to their offspring, to society and to 
future generations religiously to regard these teachings ? Is 
the generation of to-morrow, in view of the present enlight- 
enment, to result, largely, from the exercise of man's lower 
instincts, and grow out of the chaos of chance circumstances? 
Surely the time has come when enlightened man, if he rec- 
ognizes any responsibility, will, at least, give as much atten- 
tion to the begetting of his own offspring as he does to the 
breeding of his stock. A small percentage, only, of the 
human race lives to battle successfully with life. Is it not 
wrong to have weak, imperfect children — wrong to them, 
wrong to their progeny and wrong to the world they live in? 
We build all manner of institutions, and go to no end of 
trouble and expense after man is born, to better his condition ; 
but the harm is then done, and so we still have a frail, dis- 
eased race. If greater endeavor were made to have well-born 
children, the future need of the above would be greatly 
lessened. 

Every one has certain responsibilities, every intelligent 
person will recognize these responsibilities, and so it is in- 
cumbent upon such to do all in their power to have well- 
born children. Some may be unable to become parents 
themselves, but they will enlighten others, and all will use 
their influence to better future generations. Then only will 
we have a race perfect in physique and perfect in mind, with 
whom life will reach the highest ideal. 
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BY CARL VROOMAN.* 



In answer to a call sent out by a member of the " Harvard 
Union," a convention of delegates from Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania was 
held at Columbia College, New York City, April 4 and 5 of 
this year. This convention completed the formation of the 
"Intercollegiate Debating Union," and issued a circular 
inviting to membership all the college debating societies in 
America. The aim of the new union is to bring out the 
latent possibilities of debating. The two most important 
features of its work are: First, to provide a schedule of ques- 
tions, one of which shall be discussed simultaneously each 
month by all the college debating societies throughout the 
country; second, to encourage more frequent and more 
systematically arranged intercollegiate debates. 

By the simultaneous discussion of a monthly topic the new 
union means to crystallize and give expression each month 
to the thought of college men on some one great living issue. 
This is a new feature in college debating and promises to be 
of great value. For while the aspirations, the new views of 
life, of individual young men may not be worth the atten- 
tion of any but intimate friends, the opinions and ideals of 
college men as a class are of real importance; for the stu- 
dents of the present are the rulers of the future, and the 
tendency of their present thought promises fundamental 
changes in the very structure of civilization. The debating 
societies, by all discussing the same question the same month, 
hope to create such a demand for information on the subject 
that the press and monthly magazines will give it special 
prominence. 

The executive committee is now perfecting arrangements 
whereby the Debating Union may cooperate with the Union 
for Practical Progress, and thus largely increase interest by 

* President of Harvard Union, and of the Intercollegiate Debating Union. 
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selecting the same monthly topics for both unions. The 
Union for Practical Progress aims to unite the press, the 
pulpit and all humanitarian organizations to act and speak 
concertedly upon important problems. By this method the 
public conscience is aroused each month in regard to some 
one vital reform question. These subjects are chosen by an 
advisory board consisting of a number of the most prominent 
sociologists, clergymen and journalists of the country. The 
papers and magazines which are cooperating with the Union 
for Practical Progress give exhaustive articles, symposiums 
and bibliographies each month on the chosen topic, thus 
furnishing a wealth of material to be used by those discussing 
the problem. The hundreds of ministers throughout the 
country who have joined the Union also preach or lecture 
upon the subject. By cooperating with the Union for Prac- 
tical Progress the college men will be enabled to gain the 
information they desire from the pulpit as well as from 
printed discussions. 

College debating societies have uniformly failed in the 
past to assemble large audiences. This they will be able to 
do in the future by discussing the topic in which the public 
has become interested through this larger union. The plan 
is, that different colleges or different societies of the same 
college shall oppose each other in these " monthly topic " 
discussions, to which the public shall be invited through the 
college and city papers. In each case the audience shall act 
as judge. The idea is to have these debates develop talent 
for the intercollegiate debates, and to give practice in public 
speaking to many who can never reach the intercollegiate 
debates. People interested in the Union for Practical Prog- 
ress will naturally be interested in attending these debates, 
and if the standard of talent be kept high, the crowds and 
enthusiasm must necessarily add largely to the college inter- 
est in debating. Thus college men become not only students 
of current events, but have a part in the formation of public 
opinion. 
i- One weakness of college debating is that men often talk 
against their real opinions, and more often talk upon subjects 
concerning which they have no opinions. They come to feel 
that they are merely playing at discussion, that it is all a 
sham, a mere make-believe. When discussion has thus de- 
generated into mental gymnastics the resulting apathy is not 
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surprising. Manufacturing arguments without really at- 
tempting to prove, professing opinions which are neither 
believed nor disbelieved, "depending on one's imagination 
for facts and on one's memory for jests," simulating zeal, 
feigning enthusiasm and giving vent to unfelt passion — 
these are the puerilities that have crippled debate in the 
past. They result from the discussion of subjects in which 
no one is particularly interested, upon which few are posted, 
and to the remarks upon which no one listens save the man 
who has decided to speak next. 

The new plan is to keep and, at regular intervals, to pub- 
lish the vote of every society on the merits of each question. 
This will cause men of definite opinions to do their best to 
get their society on record in favor of those opinions — add- 
ing a zest to the discussion which could never come were 
self-culture the sole incentive. These votes when tabulated 
will make very interesting statistics, showing the attitude of 
college men upon the questions of the day. 

The new Union also hopes to arrange more frequent inter- 
collegiate debates. That these stimulate interest in public 
speaking is abundantly proved by their success in our West- 
ern States, in England, and, during the last three years, at 
Harvard and Yale. Many little Western colleges with from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred students have two 
active debating societies each. At their yearly "oratorical 
contests," where each college is represented by its best 
speaker, the students turn out in greater numbers and mani- 
fest greater enthusiasm than at any foot-ball game or other 
event of the year. A good many fellows carry papers to 
help pay expenses, sleep, study and do their own cooking 
all in one room, yet always have money to attend these 
contests. 

In England, where debates between Oxford and Cambridge 
have long been carried on, debating has become a most im- 
portant feature of university life. Oxford and Cambridge 
each have from twenty to twenty-five debating societies — a 
44 Union Society " with a hundred-thousand-dollar club house 
and a membership of over a third of the students in the 
university, several political societies named after famous 
statesmen, and a separate society for each of the numerous 
44 colleges," which serves as a sort of focus for the 44 college " 
life. In contrast with this, Harvard and Yale, with about 
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the same number of students as the English universities, 
have but two debating societies each. 

In our Eastern States there were no intercollegiate debates 
until the college year '91-92, when two were held between 
Harvard and Yale, one in the fall at Cambridge, the other in 
the spring at New Haven. These and the subsequent debates 
between Harvard and Yale, and between other colleges, which 
have followed their example, have produced most encourag- 
ing results. 

In an ordinary debate a man does as well as he can with- 
out special exertion, but when he feels that the honors of 
victory are to be won for himself and for his college, he 
spares neither time nor labor in preparation. He gives the 
best there is in him, and the resulting benefits are much su- 
perior to those of an ordinary debate. A contest of this sort 
develops self-control and the power of instant decision amid 
the greatest excitement. At Harvard, these contests with 
Yale caused last year the reorganization of the " Harvard 
Union" and the formation of a new society — the "Wendell 
Phillips Club" — and this year, the formation of the "Rad- 
cliffe Union " at the u Harvard Annex." It is safe to say 
also that the college papers now give double the space, and 
the University at large now pays twice the attention to public 
speaking, that was done before the first Yale-Harvard debate. 

ThQ reaction in favor of physical culture, which has fol- 
lowed that complete devotion once rendered to pale and 
sickly mentality, though of inestimable value to rational 
education, is not the highest ideal. We are now ready for 
another step forward. The time has come when in college 
life, as mirrored in the daily and weekly press and monthly 
magazine, the cerebrum should figure as prominently as the 
biceps; when the victors in contests of the intellect should 
receive honors no less desirable than those awarded to a 
triumphant football team. Before the ambitious youth of 
our high schools and academies, honors should be held up, 
the attainment of which does not demand that a man become 
either an athlete or a grind. For neither of these, and not 
even a judicious blending of the two, is the ideal student. 
Strong physique, ability to use books — these are needed; 
but more than these, the power to think for one's self, and to 
express what one hopes and believes and knows. 

Of late, athletics have been fostered and boomed and en- 
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dowed in almost every college in our land, while, with the 
exception of the splendidly endowed system of debating 
which, for over a century, has prevailed at Princeton, and a 
few little encouragements, such as a half course at Harvard, 
restricted to a few members of the Senior class, and two 
prizes of one hundred dollars and fifty dollars respectively, 
open to the upper classmen at Yale, debating has been left 
to fight its own battles in all American colleges. For every 
step in its progress it has had but itself to thank, and hence, 
like self-made men, is only half made. But with one half 
the encouragement given to athletics, debating, too, would 
become a leading feature of college life. 

Every now and then there wells up throughout the country 
a groan from those who deprecate the monopoly which ath- 
letics exercise over the time, money and enthusiasm of college 
students. It is declared that the chief concern of our uni- 
versities at present is to turn out, not trained intellects, but 
strong animals. These sufferers, however, should remember 
that the present wave of enthusiasm for physical culture is 
largely the result of endowments. A few individuals have 
believed in physical culture, believed in it radically, believed 
in it financially. One of them dedicated to the physical cul- 
ture of Harvard students Hemenway Gymnasium ; another, 
Cary Athletic Building; another, Soldiers' Field, and still 
another, Weld Boat House. They were not satisfied with 
growling at the lamentable condition of affairs, but gave 
their very necessary aid in bettering that condition. 

Now. the debating societies own their building at no 
American college except Princeton. At few colleges do 
they even have rooms which they can furnish and devote to 
their own exclusive use. This condition of affairs is a wet 
blanket on the fluctuating interest in debating, and will con- 
tinue to be so until, in each college, a house entirely devoted 
to debating shall give it that permanence and standing which 
only vested interests have. If those who criticise athletics 
believe in mental culture as strongly as others have believed 
in physical culture — in other words, if they are willing to 
support their talk with something more potent than breath — 
here is their chance. 

That the Intercollegiate Union has been started at an 
opportune time is shown by the tremendous activity which 
is, at present, manifesting itself among the college debating 
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societies in all parts of the United States. During the last 
year a score of colleges have each challenged some rival 
college to a debate similar to those held between Yale and 
Harvard for the last three years. 

As illustrating the transformation in public opinion, the 
change of attitude by President Walker, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is important. In his Phi. Beta 
Kappa address on college athletics in Saunders' Theatre, 
Cambridge, June 20, 1893, he said: — 

Among the many things good or bad, as people may esteem them, 
resulting from the change in feelings, views and ideals which have 
been indicated, are two which especially concern colleges and college 
men. The first is the general disappearance — most fortunate, as I 
esteem it — of the literary societies, formerly so flourishing, and the 
decay of oratory, declamation and debate, which to many once made 
up the main interest of college life ; the second is the rapid growth 
of athletics, in which immense honor is given to young men because 
they are strong, swift, enduring and brave. 

At the Yale-Harvard debate, Jan. 19, 1894, President 
Walker was one of the judges, and at the banquet after the 
debate recanted his heresy, and said, "Mr. President, I 
promise not to do it any more." 

Of late the art of English composition has been receiving 
greater and greater attention in all our institutions of learn- 
ing, but the art of oral expression is still largely neglected. 
Charles Francis Adams, a Harvard graduate of the class of 
'25, some twenty years ago made the following remarkable 
statement: — 

No man who ever had the misfortune to graduate from Harvard 
College will fail to remember that when he found himself among 
men in the world, there was no apprentice at a blacksmith's forge 
who had not more power than he did, in addressing an assembly of 
his neighbors, — and no American citizen can attend to the first 
duties of an American citizen, unless, in a public assembly, he can 
speak to them with ease. 

The trouble is that students have been taught to study 
rather than to think. And as a man can express with more 
force his own conclusions, which to his mind have the im- 
portance always attaching to one's own creations, than he 
can the conclusions of others, it was not surprising that the 
village blacksmith spoken of by Mr. Adams, who undoubt- 
edly was more interested in current, local affairs, and hence 
had given them more thought, should express his own opin- 
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ions more effectively than could the college graduate the 
opinions which he had borrowed, not created. These evils 
of education, which certainly are not as bad at present as 
described above, nevertheless are still lamentably prevalent. 

The control of one's physical and mental mechanism of 
speech, which is essential to effective speaking, is largely a 
result of practice, which is obtained nowhere so well as in 
debate. Debating also teaches men to think and to think on 
the problems " of the time that is." Nothing is so provoca- 
tive of thought as is the contact of mind with mind. Noth- 
ing so impresses a man with the magnitude and complexity 
of a subject as an effort to define his position upon it. Noth- 
ing so reveals to a man the flimsy foundations of his opinions 
as an attempt to support these opinions in the face of un- 
sparing criticism. In debate, to a greater extent than in 
any other way, one sees his opinions as others see them. A 
man rises, and with great satisfaction proceeds to enlighten 
his hearers. He airs those second-hand views which he has 
always considered axiomatic. But when he sees the bottom 
being knocked out of his arguments, one by one, and his 
conclusions falling flat before the assaults of ridicule, in the 
rankle of defeat he is disgusted with the author of his views, 
and begins to think for himself. 

Now, while the history of other times and nations, and 
many other branches of study, must be taken on authority, 
must largely be learned rather than thought out, by all 
except specialists prepared to devote their lives to minute 
and exhaustive research, the discussion of present-day topics 
in our debating societies opens up a field of subjects upon 
which authorities so differ that no opinion is orthodox, and 
concerning which the formation of an intelligent opinion 
requires original thought upon materials gathered by personal 
observation, and from newspapers and periodicals. Thus 
debate stimulates in college men original thought on those 
great problems of the outside world toward whose solution 
they, as public leaders and speakers, must soon contribute. 

The most promising feature of the present enthusiasm for 
debating which is manifesting itself in nearly all our colleges 
is that it has not been worked up laboriously by the pro- 
fessors, but has sprung spontaneously from the students 
themselves. With proper encouragement it cannot fail to 
be lasting, and to increase. 
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BY B. O. FLOWER. 



I. Introductory Paper : Importance op Psychic 

Research and Some Reasons why 

Progress is Slow. 

What we know is as nothing to that which remains to be known. This is sometimes 
said as a truism ; sometimes it is half doubted. To me it seems the most 'iteral truth, 
and that if we narrow our view to already half -conquered territory only, we shall be 
false to the men who won our freedom, and treasonable to the highest claims of sci- 
ence. 1 care not what the end may be. 1 do care that the inquiry shall be conducted 
by us, and that we shall be free from the disgrace of jogging along accustomed roads, 
leaving to outsiders the work, the ridicule, and the gratification of unfolding a new 
religion to unwilling eyes. — Professor Oliver J. Lodge. 

To replace inquiry by mockery is convenient, but not very scientific. For our part, 
we think that the strict duty of science is to test all phenomena. Science is ignorant, 
and has no right t laugh ; a savant who laughs at the possible is very near being an 
idiot. The unexpected ought always to be expected by science. Her duty is to stop in 
its course and search it, rejecting the chimerical, establishing the real. Science 
should verify and distinguish. The circumstance that the false is mingled with the 
true furnishes no excuse for rejecting the whole mass. When was the tare an excuse 
for refusing the corn? The mission of science is to study and sound everything. AH 
of us, according to our degree, are creditors of investigation ; we are its debtors also. 
It is due t us, and we owe it to others. To evade a phenomenon, to refuse to pay it 
that attention to which it has a right, to bow it out, to show it the door, to turn our 
back on it laughing, is to make truth a bankrupt, and to leave the signature of science 
to toe protested. —7 ictor Hugo. 

Only yesterday, I met three sane and healthy English people who had simultane- 
ously seen a ghost, in broad daylight, sans le savoir! They had each remarked on the 
presence of - young and pretty girl in a room where (as was incontestably demonstra- 
ted) there was only an old and plain woman, whom, of course, they also beheld. It was 
not till next da that they woke and found themselves famous, for what they had seen, 
though they knew it not, was the right thing to see — the traditional •'ghost" of the 
place. But about this legend they were absolutely ignorant. A distinguished states- 
man from whom I have the story, once tested a so-called clairvoyante in the house of 
a celebrate c 1 physician. He did not ask her to describe his own house, which was well 
known to man} but he bent his thoughts on a very curiously decorated room in the 
house of a friend at a great distance. The clairvoyante, an uneducated woman, gave 
a correct description of arrangements so peculiar that I have never, myself, seen any- 
thing of the kind. — Andrew Lang, in the Contemporary Review, December, 1893. 

I. 

To ascertain the truth has ever been the most alluring 
pursuits of earth's noblest minds ; to demonstrate that truth 
to a world happy in her blissful ignorance has been one of 
the most thankless yet important tasks entrusted to the pio- 
neer souls of the ages ; and so potent Is the sway of truth 
over high-born minds that in her behalf, without hope of 
reward, her apostles have, like Bruno, calmly and serenely 
faced death in its most horrible forms. This thirst for 
knowledge, loyalty to truth, and unquenchable desire to give 
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to humanity the new-found pearl of priceless worth is pecu- 
liar to the human race, and is one of the index fingers which 
point above and indicate a chasm broader and deeper than 
many scientists seem to imagine between man and his more 
humble relations. Slowly is the stupendous fact dawning 
upon a timid world that nothing is so divine as truth, and 
that he who patiently and lovingly follows her pathway, 
moved by no baser motive than a passion for knowledge, is 
one of humanity's noblemen — a member of the one aristoc- 
racy of the universe. A great and solemn duty devolves 
upon every awakened soul to strive ceaselessly to add to the 
world's store of truth. So great is my faith in the possibili- 
ties of the race that I believe there are no riddles given to 
man which may not some day be solved, if the sons and 
daughters of science of each generation contribute their mite 
of facts, data, and observation to the treasure house of 
knowledge. 

The contributions which have been made to physical sci- 
ence during the past century are beyond parallel in the his- 
tory of civilization. Moreover the new critical method of 
investigation, employed at the present time, leaves less to 
speculation and enables us to move forward with firm tread 
and at a more rapid pace than ever before; while this prog- 
ress has prepared the way for the scientific investigation of 
the psychic realm, and has given us methods which, when 
properly employed, will yield results of lasting benefit to 
mankind. 

Few, if any of us, as yet appreciate the potential value to 
civilization of assured results in the field of psychical science. 
Indeed, so strong has been the influence of superstition on 
the one hand, and the arrogant assumption of materialistic 
ignorance on the other, that only within recent years has it 
been possible for persons who could not afford social ostra- 
cism to investigate thoughtfully and scientifically the phe- 
nomena which have been present in all ages, and which, 
owing to their being out of the ordinary, were dismissed as 
fraud, or ascribed to God or to the devil, according to the 
mental attitude of the individual to whom the problem or 
phenomenon was presented. 

Happily we are coming to understand that there is nothing 
supernatural, in the sense of being above or outside of law. 
Our mental limitation and the assumption of that ignorance 
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which is born of little learning, together with scholastic 
reverence for ancient thought, have led us for centuries to 
relegate psychic phenomena to the domain of supernaturalism, 
or to dismiss it contemptuously as unadulterated fraud. The 
Academy of Paris and the conventional world supposed that 
the death sentence had been passed on mesmerism when the 
Bailey Commission denounced it as fraud, declaring that it 
was " one fact more in the history of human error ." But 
truth possesses great vitality, and she ultimately puts to 
shame the blind slave of prejudice, and the rash dogmatist 
who imagines he is a scientist. Mesmerism to-day is not only 
an assured fact, but a potent medical agency, and it has also 
thrown a flood of light on facts in history, as well as hitherto 
unexplained psychological problems. All truth is divine, 
and it is our duty to investigate every phenomenon, main- 
taining the attitude embraced in the striking imagery of 
Jesus, " Be wise as serpents and harmless as doves." That 
is, be alert, keen, and observant, but also maintain the frank, 
friendly attitude to a possible truth born of wisdom untinged 
by prejudice, and fidelity to truth uninfluenced by desire. 

II. 

To me the systematic investigation of psychical phe- 
nomena, in a scientific and yet a sympathetic spirit, is a 
sacred duty devolving upon truth seekers of the present 
hour. For the psychic realm holds out the promise of giv- 
ing earth's millions a positive answer to questions which 
have weighed heavily upon the human heart throughout all 
ages. It is not what I desire, or what you imagine, nor yet 
what some one thousands of years ago thought, or what 
modern philosophers may formulate as an ultimate, but what 
is proved by clearly demonstrated facts which will satisfy 
the craving of our time. We have passed the age of blind 
credulity; we are coming out of the night of unlimited 
scepticism. The future will demand that all things be 
proved. And my investigations during the past thirteen 
years in psychic realms lead me to believe that we are 
approaching a new world of truth, the verity of which will 
some day be as firmly established — and that through scien- 
tific methods — as the truth of the once scouted Copernican 
theory has been demonstrated by science. 

I am led to this conclusion in spite of the immense amount 
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of fraud which probably all investigators of psychic phenom- 
ena have encountered, and appreciating the fact that perhaps 
in no field of research are there so many problems of the most 
perplexing character constantly confronting the conscientious 
student. For after all allowances have been made, there re- 
mains a residue of facts which cannot be explained on any 
hypothesis suggested by physical scientists, and which indi- 
cate that we are only in the ante-room of the realm of mind. 
A new continent lies before us, which must be explored 
before we can claim to know. 

As a student of psychical problems I have necessarily 
familiarized myself with various popular theories which have 
been advanced to explain these manifestations, but which as 
explanations can have little or no value for scientific minds, 
because they rest on unproved assumptions. Some works 
have been written recently which, were it not for the date 
of publication, one would suppose had been penned in the 
Middle Ages, in which the devil and his untiring servants 
are accredited with producing these manifestations for the 
purpose of leading the elect from a God who, apparently, is 
powerless to save His own children. That such a theory 
should be advanced at this late date is rather surprising, but 
that it will influence many persons of wide reading is scarcely 
possible. It is the repetition of the old, old story which has 
confronted humanity whenever science has given the world 
a new truth. 

When the Copernican theory was put forth it was de- 
nounced as a falsehood born of the devil and contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible, by the same class who to-day ascribe 
to the same source phenomena which transcend the ordinary. 
At that time wise doctors of divinity argued that Jesus was 
God, that He knew more than Copernicus or Galileo, and 
that He spoke most distinctly of the sun rising and setting; 
that the Bible clearly set forth the fact that God did not 
make the sun until after He had created the earth, the 
celestial luminaries being made to serve as lanterns for the 
earth ; and this was supposed to settle the whole. But it 
did not settle anything, any more than does the assumption 
that a theoretical devil produces psychical phenomena, in an 
age of growing materialism, merely for the purpose of demon- 
strating that death is not the end of man, but that souls 
exist after death, to reap what they sow in, this Ufe, This 
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past assumption, of course, can have no weight with scientists 
or with thoughtful students of life, not only because of its 
manifest absurdity, but also because it rests on no ascertained 
fact. 

Another theory has been advanced during recent years 
which has found much favor among progressive minds, be- 
cause it appeals more effectively to the sense of justice 
resident in the soul of man, and is withal much more plausi- 
ble. I refer to the theory of the Theosophists. But while 
granting the right of this broader and more natural scheme 
to hold its place as a theory, it seems evident that it can 
be valuable only as a possible explanation — a hypothesis, 
to be weighed as any other, by assured facts, as fast as they 
are accumulated, sifted, and verified. For though the minds 
of the East Indians may be far more subtle and penetrating 
than those of Occidental thinkers, though they may have 
acquired a greater mastery over psychic laws, nevertheless, a 
theory born in a childhood age and treasured as divine truth 
— as the unquestioning Mussulman treasured the words of 
Mohammed — is not necessarily more true than the old con- 
ception of a flat world is true. It therefore can only right- 
fully be considered as a hypothetical theory, to be tested by 
facts exactly as we test other theories advanced as possible 
explanations of psychical phenomena. Moreover, we should 
regard with suspicion any explanation advanced which does 
not court full, free, and intelligent investigation of psychical 
phenomena; for truth is always candid. Our ignorance may 
bar our pathway and cause us to stumble very often, But 
when once we have discovered the underlying laws govern- 
ing or controlling any phenomenon, we find that it has been 
our own want of knowledge and not nature's mystery or the 
caprice or jealousy of a God which barred out the light of 
knowledge. 

III. 

Perhaps in no realm of research have so many students 
become discouraged and turned back after placing their 
hands to the plough, as in the psychic domain ; and this very- 
fact deters many from entering upon these investigations, 
even where conditions are favorable. Hence it is well to 
note some reasons for the slow progress made. 

(1) Psychics and students of psychic phenomena have en- 
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countered the savage hostility of conventionalism, of creedal 
theology, and of physical scientists. So unreasoning has been 
this hostility that sensitives have often been socially ostra- 
cized, and when the phenomena have appeared in families, 
where the subject might have been studied carefully and 
scientifically, the manifestations have frequently been dis- 
couraged and the facts carefully guarded from the public. I 
have been surprised many times during recent years, when 
discussing these things with friends, to hear them tell me 
confidentially of wonderful phenomena which occurred in 
their homes, or which were witnessed in the homes of near 
relatives, but which for fear of conventionalism had been dis- 
couraged and all facts kept as secrets, as though the possession 
of a psychic in the home was as disreputable as the harboring 
of a criminal. Thus the strange phenomena have been exiled 
from the homes, where their study might have been pursued 
under the most favorable conditions; and through a fright- 
ened theology, an arrogant materialism, an unreasoning pop- 
ular prejudice, and the fatal influence of conventionalism, 
which instinctively opposes all advanced thought, the new 
truth has been too often banished from homes which should 
have welcomed it as a child of God. 

(2) The psychic realm is comparatively new, or rather it 
has been only during recent years that attempts have been 
made to investigate psychic phenomena in a serious, sympa- 
thetic, and yet critical manner. The very fact that it is an 
unknown realm renders it necessary to proceed slowly ; and 
owing to our ignorance of the governing laws in this field of 
research, satisfactory investigation is exceedingly difficult. 

Until a certain volume of data is obtained our work must, 
to a degree at least, be in the dark. At the present time it 
is as idle to hold strictly to the same methods here as are 
employed in exploring the domain of physical science, as it 
would be foolish to insist that wheels which carry the rail 
cars over the continent would be equally useful in bearing a 
ship across the ocean. The two realms are entirely unlike, 
and of the subtle and elusive laws which govern the psychic 
world we know almost nothing ; hence the duty of the con- 
scientious scientist is to proceed with caution and patiently 
employ experimental methods. It is true that we must be 
critical in our mode of investigation, but where work is 
necessarily largely experimental, and where we are, scien- 
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tifically speaking, feeling our way, we cannot afford to be 
dogmatic. 

Moreover, how little any of us appreciate the power of 
thought, or the influence of mental attitudes in affecting 
mental phenomena. This is a point which, for the most 
part, has been ignored by investigators, because we are only 
beginning to recognize the positive. power of thought. The 
man who refused to employ the evolutionary theory as a 
working hypothesis because there are many missing links; 
the man who refused to give credence to a telegraphic de- 
spatch because he could not see the message meandering 
over the wire; the man who insisted that the telegraph was 
a fraud because the inventor refused to employ rope instead 
of wire ; the man who sowed his potatoes on the hard surface 
of the ground instead of planting them in the dark earth, be- 
cause he saw no good reason why they should be hidden from 
view, and the student of psychology who demands the ulti- 
mate at once, insisting dogmatically upon imposing his own 
conditions in a realm about which he has but infantile knowl- 
edge and of whose laws he is ignorant, are one and all want- 
ing in the true scientific spirit; and while their shallow 
incredulity may win the applause of gaping ignorance and 
blind prejudice, their attitude is on a par with that of the 
narrow dogmatist who seeks to check the onward march of 
science. 

To make careful observations, setting down conditions 
under which alleged psychic phenomena appear; to accu- 
mulate assured facts; to move from the probable to the ab- 
solute; and then, when we have sufficient data of a decisive 
character, to classify the same, make reasonable deductions, 
and attempt from the evidence to arrive at the governing 
laws of psychical phenomena — this, it seems to me, is the 
duty next before us. 

After the splendid preparatory training which the past 
century's work in physical science has given us, we should 
be ready to take a step into the higher domain of mind — 
from the gross to the subtle, from the body to the brain. 
And I believe that when thoughtful people, everywhere, ap- 
preciate the value of this research and the duty devolving on 
them, rapid and positive progress will be made. At present, 
all hints, all facts, all data, from trustworthy sources, should 
be carefully gathered and husbanded. The coming ages will 
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marvel at our blindness and indifference to the truth of those 
potent and subtle influences and powers resident in the 
human mind, as much as we marvel that the civilization of 
Greece and Rome should rise, blossom, and die without be- 
coming cognizant of the hidden forces in material nature, the 
discovery and utilization of which have transformed the 
earth, practically annihilating distance and uniting the world 
into one great human family. 

Hence for the love of truth for her own sake, for the dis- 
pelling of the superstition which resides where the darkness 
of ignorance abides, for the better understanding of human 
nature, and for the light which may come to us affecting the 
destiny of the human soul, we are bound by our loyalty to 
truth and the sacred obligation of duty, to investigate, per- 
sistently, patiently, sympathetically, and yet critically, this 
new continent of knowledge which opens before the human 
brain. 
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THE IRON SHROUD.' 



BY ALLISON GARDNER DEERING. 



Long, long ago, in history's Dark Ages, 

When brother brother slew, 
When deeds of horror filled the bloodiest pages 

Man's record ever knew, 

There was a dungeon built by cunning workers, 

Well versed in torture's art — 
A dungeon, lighted well by many windows, 

And walls stretched wide apart. 

So cunningly was this great dungeon builded, 

That slowly, day by day, 
The windows disappeared, the walls moved inward, 

And the light slipped away. 

And when the desperate victim saw in anguish 

The last gleam disappear, 
His iron pallet, by the walls' close pressure, 

Was changed into a bier. 

Stretched low on this, the wretched prisoner panted, 

And gasped for every breath, 
Until, his moving prison crushing round him, 

He found relief in death. 

And, when 'twas all completed, lest some being 

Its secret might recall, 
Then he himself was thrown into the dungeon, 

Who planned and wrought it all. 
***** 
All this was long ago, you say; we answer — 

We toiling masses here — 
That every day our breathing-place grows smaller, 

Our bed more like a bier; 

That every day some ray of hope is missing, 

That lit our prison's gloom, 
As with strained eyes we watch the walls draw nearer, 

That soon shall form our tomb. 

• Suggested by reading " Civilization's Inferno," by B. O. Flower. 
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And when at last the prison is completed, 

And none may hope again, 
Beware! for they who helped to rear and plan it, 

Must feel the pressure then. 

O ye who love in smiling ease and leisure 

To spend what others earn, 
Not we, but God's eternal law of justice, 

Shall crush you in your turn. 

And though, like Christ, we prayed, " Father, forgive them, 

They know not what they do," 
Not all our prayers could save you from the dungeon 

Yourselves have built for you. 
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BY REV. C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 



" What can we expect the Christian churches to do for 
this movement?" was asked in a recent public discussion of 
nationalism, in which the obligation of all good men to 
support it was powerfully shown by the Honorable C. S. 
Darrow of Chicago. The answer was, " Nothing." Why ? 
Because the prevailing view of churchmen is that "The 
church is a body spiritual, having nothing to do with tem- 
poralities." This dogma was announced by an early council 
of Protestants in answer to papal pretensions to temporal 
power, and is only a little less absurd than the latter. In 
harmony with it is the following declaration of an organ of 
a leading Protestant denomination : " We can only avoid 
being placed in a false position by boldly holding that the 
church has nothing to do with political questions, and that 
any attempt to extort an opinion from it about other things 
than salvation by Christ fails." 

The prevalence of this view has narrowed the sphere of 
the church's influence and greatly crippled its power for good. 
It has restrained the pulpit from applying the principles of 
the gospel to the solution of social problems, with which the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the people is vitally connected. 
It excludes from the pulpit a multitude of moral questions 
in which the people are intensely interested, and leads it to 
discuss abstract themes and combat imaginary enemies for 
the edification of phantom audiences in default of real ones. 
Archdeacon Farrar says: — 

The church is doomed to work in regions of unreality, if she re- 
duces herself to impotence and silence as regards matters which most 
keenly interest the great masses of the nation. 

The theory that excludes the consideration of the larger 
part of human affairs from the pulpit is in direct conflict 
with the genius of the gospel and the example of Christ. 
He recognized the fact that the temporal affairs of men are 
closely connected with their spiritual well-being. He taught 
thrifty publicans, Pharisees, lawyers, scribes, that their extor- 
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tions and hypocrisies were incompatible with right relations 
to Him and to His kingdom. He sympathized profoundly 
with the poor in their hard lot, relieved their wants, became 
their associate, friend, champion. There is certainly a wide 
disparity between Christ's attitude toward the poor and the 
rich, and that of the modern church toward the same classes; 
between His open espousal of the cause of the weak against 
their oppressors, and the general apathy and silence of the 
pulpit concerning the issues between labor and capital. The 
idea that the ministry should have nothing to say on these 
subjects in the pulpit is based upon an utterly false concep- 
tion of the nature of the work committed to them. Their 
business, as defined in the terms of their divine commission, 
is to "preach the gospel," and the gospel is as broad as 
human life. 

Questions of theology and of ecclesiastical propagandism, 
church observances, attendance on public worship, taking the 
sacraments, and the like, which now preoccupy the attention 
of the ministry, play but a small part in the life of men. 
The masses are occupied with absorbing activities entirely 
removed from ecclesiastical affairs. Politics and business; 
banks, railroads, crops; labor and wages; the prices of com- 
modities; how to make expenses square with incomes; and, 
alas! with the multitude, how to get sufficient work and pay 
for their work to provide for themselves and children the 
barest necessaries of life — these are the questions that 
engage nine tenths of the time and thoughts of the people. 
The gospel has a direct bearing upon conduct and duty in all 
these relations, and a pulpit that does not apply it accord- 
ingly, that does not seek to help men in the struggles, tempta- 
tions, and perplexities of everyday life, is a superannuated 
institution that has quite forgotten the example of Christ 
and misunderstood the message committed to it. The notion 
that it should ignore material affairs is a relic of the age of 
monasticism, when the church shut up its ministers in monas- 
teries and its women in nunneries, and invested with superior 
sanctity those who took vows of celibacy and seclusion from 
the world. 

The fruit of the absurd and mischievous theory that the 
church has nothing to do with temporalities is seen in the 
corruption of our politics, in the dishonesty that pervades all 
departments of business, in the heartless greed that controls 
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our entire industrial system, and in the growing alienation 
of the masses from the church. There is a feeling of bitter- 
ness toward the clergy and church people generally among 
wage workmen. They do not go to church, and cannot be 
induced to do so. It is said that only two per cent of wage- 
workers in London attend church. In a recently published 
statement, an intelligent working man declares that "not 
one in fifty of his associates in New York goes to church." 
The same is approximately true of all the larger cities in the 
union. 

Wage-workers bring a tremendous indictment against the 
church as a reason for neglecting its ministrations. They 
allege that it manifests but little sympathy for them in their 
struggles with poverty, and none at all with their efforts to 
obtain a fair share of the wealth they produce ; that in the 
difficulties between capital and labor the church takes the 
side of the former. They allege that it assumes the role of 
protecting property and privilege, and that its ministers are 
a sort of spiritual police paid to preach contentment to empty 
stomachs, and to administer spiritual narcotics to men made 
restless by injustice and want, instead of denouncing the 
injustice and striving to prevent the want. They say that 
as the church is largely supported by men who have grown 
wealthy by grinding the face of labor, it cringes to them, 
and is controlled by them; that ministers are often depend- 
ent upon this ill-gotten wealth for their living, and that the 
bread-and-butter argument is too potent for them to resist ; 
that the hope of a college endowment impels church leaders 
to court the favor and whitewash the characters of rich men 
who, by means of monopolies, pools, and stock gambling, 
have robbed the laborer and his family of the necessaries of 
life, and that many of these men are not merely patrons of 
the church, but members of it, and yet are wholly exempt 
from rebuke by the pulpit for their business extortions. 

Such is the indictment presented by wage-workers against 
the church. They regard it as particeps criminis in the 
wrongs they suffer, and feel that it befriends and shelters 
their oppressors for the sake of their wealth. For these 
reasons they absent themselves from its services, and regard 
it as having no claim upon them, and no power to do them 
good. There is sufficient truth in this indictment to demand 
the serious attention of all churchmen. 
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The ecclesiastical attitude toward economic reforms for 
the protection of labor against the encroachments of mo- 
nopoly is not calculated to disarm the prejudice or win the 
affections of the laboring classes. The church assumes that 
the whole service it is able to render toward the solution of 
the labor problem is contained in the course of its ordinary 
ministrations, in diffusing the spirit of love and justice and 
fairness among the various classes of society, in maintaining 
charities for the poor, in dispensing spiritual consolation to 
the distressed, and in offering the hope of a future life. 
To this working men reply that monopolists and stock gam- 
blers are not hopeful subjects for spiritual influences, and 
that so long as they can be unchallenged members of the 
church, they are not likely to grow in " love and justice and 
fairness " under ministrations that never call in question 
business methods from which these graces are conspicuously 
absent. As for the charities of the church, working men 
deny that it can discharge its obligations to them, or con- 
done its silence concerning their wrongs, with alms and soup 
houses. They have no gratitude for the charity — though 
they may be forced by want to accept it — that the church is 
able to offer them only because it obtains the means from 
men who pauperize them by robbing them of their just share 
of the products of their labor. The feeling of working men 
toward the church's " offer of the hope of a future life " is 
expressed by one of their number in George Eliot's story, 
"Felix Holt": — 

They'll give us plenty of heaven. We may have land there. 
That's the sort of religion they like — a religion that gives us work- 
ing men heaven and nothing else. But we'll offer to change with 
'em. We'll give them some of their heaven, and take it out in some- 
thing for us and our children in this world. 

The truth is that the church has paid scarcely any 
attention to the economic wrongs which agitate the country 
and threaten to overthrow our political and religious insti- 
tutions. In the utterances of its councils, it has, with but 
one or two exceptions, preserved a dead silence on these 
questions. A majority of the ministry pay no attention to 
them, seeming to eschew them as " temporalities " with 
which they have nothing to do. Their sermons deal largely 
in abstractions about doctrinal controversies, about ethical, 
metaphysical, philosophical, and scientific subjects which 
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have no bearing upon the real wants and anxieties of labor- 
ing men, and have little to say concerning their rights and 
wrongs, their hardships growing out of insufficient wages, or 
how their condition may be improved. Occasionally, under 
pressure of popular interest caused by a labor strike or riot 
of more than usual proportions, hastily prepared and usually 
crude sermons are preached, which, as a rule, censure the 
strikers severely, and have only goodish advice for the 
monopolists whose exactions have provoked the outbreak. 
The church of the present day is not popular in its sym- 
pathies, tendencies, and methods. It gravitates away from the 
masses toward wealth, culture, and clothes. In worship it 
seeks artistic effects by a dilettanteism that has no attractions 
or value for men engaged in a losing struggle for bread. Its 
splendid edifices for the rich to worship in, and mission 
chapels for the poor, are so many " architectural confessions 
that Mammon has more to do than the Son of God in classify- 
ing and grouping the worshippers." Professor Ely says : — 

Protestant ecclesiasticism seems to me aristocratic rather than 
popular. . . . The Protestant clergy are, as a body, so far away from 
the masses, and understand so little of their manner of thought and 
expression and their aspirations, that they repel them when they 
wish to draw them, and do them cruel injustice when they strive to 
be fair. Thus it has come to pass that not one religious weekly of 
prominence understands these questions of labor well enough to talk 
to laborers satisfactorily about them. 

The charge of working men that the silence of the pulpit 
concerning their grievances is due to its domination by men 
of wealth is not without foundation. A tremendous social 
and financial pressure is brought to bear upon the clergy by 
rich men, in the church and out of it, whose personal inter- 
ests require silence, and who know that the pulpit, if it 
speak as the gospel dictates, must condemn their conduct. 
Monopolists who have the wealth the church needs, or feels 
that it needs, wield with full force their financial power to 
keep the pulpit silent concerning their business methods. 
How gingerly does the pulpit touch, when it touches at all, 
the great issues before the American people to-day! How 
much time is spent by ministers in casuistical hair-splitting 
about what they should and should not say concerning 
political abuses and economic wrongs, equally rooted in the 
devilish greed of men, which defraud millions of laborers of 
the greater part of their earnings, and keep them either in 
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actual want or on the verge of it, while enormous fortunes 
are made out of their toil! 

Attempts to handicap the pulpit, though often successful 
for long intervals, fail in times of profound agitation of the 
public mind. It was so during our civil war. Pulpits that 
had been cowed to sycophancy by the slave power became 
suddenly unmuzzled by the terrible conflict which forced a 
guilty nation to expiate in tears and blood its complicity 
with the crime of slavery. The church then seemed to for- 
get that it was " a body spiritual, having nothing to do with 
temporalities." It was forced by public sentiment into the 
thick of the fight for human rights and the preservation of 
the life of the nation, and became a veritable church mili- 
tant. The signs of the times point to a social upheaval that 
will produce a similar providential opening of the eyes of 
ecclesiastics, and compel them to abandon the policy of 
neutrality and silence and speak out fearlessly against the 
oppression of the laboring poor, that "smells as rank to 
heaven " as did the crime of slavery. The cries of the 
laborer's wife and children, suffering from the greed of the 
rich, are heard by the Lord of sabaoth, and will surely be 
answered by Him in vengeance and blood, if we do not 
" prevent the day of His wrath " by removing the wrongs 
that provoke it. 

If there is any duty of the pulpit more sacred than another, 
any work under the sun to which the whole church is most 
solemnly pledged by its mission and by the precepts and 
example of its Founder, it is the work of caring for the 
temporal welfare of the poor, of denouncing their oppressors, 
of manifesting a profound and active sympathy for wage- 
workers in their efforts to secure a fair share of the products 
of their labor. And if there is anything that more than 
another cripples and hinders the church in its spiritual work, 
it is its indifference, or ignorance, and silence, concerning 
the grievances of the laboring classes. Yet we are told that 
the church has nothing to do with these questions! What, 
then, in the name of common sense, to invoke nothing more 
sacred, is the church for? What conceivable mission has it 
in the world, if it should not advocate the suppression of 
national crimes and industrial wrongs which stand directly 
athwart its path to success in the work of evangelization ? 

The time has come when the church can no longer safely 
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ignore the social problems of the day. If it would maintain 
its existence, it must reach and hold the masses. In order to 
do that it must have Christ's spirit of tender sympathy for 
them, and adopt His method of making their cause His own. 
It fights as one beating the air whenever it offers religious 
consolation to a wage-worker whose children are suffering for 
want of food and clothing because employers, many of whom 
are members of the church, refuse to pay him just wages, and 
by combinations keep the cost of the necessaries of life so 
high that he cannot obtain an adequate supply. The church 
may offer him alms, but he will resent the offering so long as 
it refuses to do anything to remove the cause of his poverty. 
What he wants and has a right to demand is that the church 
shall prove its right to offer him spiritual help, by purging 
itself of all complicity with the crimes which pauperize him, 
by openly espousing his cause against his oppressors. If the 
church of the nineteenth century dares not speak out by its 
pulpit, its press, and its general councils on all nineteenth- 
century problems, it has outlived its usefulness. 

The views of this paper as to the duty of the church 
toward economic reforms may be summarized as follows : — 

1. The ministry should make themselves masters of 
political and social science, so as to be qualified to preach 
intelligently and exert a leading influence on questions of 
social amelioration. 

2. In pulpit and press they should seek continually to 
apply the ethical and social principles of Christianity to the 
solution of economic problems and the promotion of social 
reforms. 

3. They should do all in their power to displace the anti- 
social and inhuman law of the survival of the strongest, 
which governs our present industrial system, by the Chris- 
tian law of the succor of the weakest. 

4. The ministry can and should make membership in the 
church uncomfortable, if not impossible, to monopolists and 
stock gamblers. 

5. They should assert their independence of all ill-gotten 
wealth by denouncing the methods by which it is gained. 

6. They can and should free the church from its present 
bondage to wealth by setting the example of a cheerful choice 
and endurance of poverty and social ostracism, rather than be 
recreant to the claims of justice on behalf of the poor. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED: A SYMPOSIUM. 



I. Data, Theory and Bibliography, by Thomas 
E. Will, A. M. 

DATA. 

I. Number in 1877-78* 

1 . The Situation in Massachusetts. — " The commonwealth 
was thoroughly canvassed during June and July, 1878, to ascer- 
tain the number of people unemployed. This canvass closed in 
August, and the results indicated a condition of things so essen- 
tially different from the generally received statements, that if 
was considered expedient to make known the facts" [immt 
diately]. 

The facts were given by the proprietors, but inquiries among 
employees verified the statements made by employers. 

"The investigation of 1877 demonstrated the fact that the 
number of hands employed in that year had actually increased, 
in all the leading branches, to a considerable extent over the 
number employed in 1875 . . . while the average increase for 
all had been 2£ per cent." 

" These facts," declared Chief Carroll D. Wright at the time, 
" indicate a positive strength in the condition of our industrial 
interests which cannot be gainsaid. . . . The fact that [Massa- 
chusetts] has actually increased her products, not only in value 
but in quantity, must be taken as a guarantee against any dis- 
aster resulting from the loss in any one industry, and as a 
complete answer to any argument that her industries, or those of 
New England, are on the decline, or can decline " (pp. 3, 4). 

Statistics on p. 6 show " 25,508 as the aggregate number of 
skilled and unskilled laborers, male and female, seeking, and in 
want of work, out of employment in Massachusetts, June 1, 1878. 

"The public can place the utmost confidence in this state- 
ment" (p. 7). 

2. The Number op Unemployed in the United States. — 
"This is a national question; and from the statement of un- 
employed in Massachusetts, we are able to make a most careful 
estimate for the whole country. ... On the basis given, the 

• From the Tenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. 
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unemployed in the whole United States reaches 570,000 — a 
number too vast altogether, but small compared with 3,000,000 " 
[as popularly estimated] (p. 9). 

" The figures given are greater, rather than less, than the real 
number out of work " (p. 8). 

3. The Outlook.- 1 - "When through business failures, which 
force readjustments of values, the individuals of our nation, to a 
large extent, have extricated themselves from business chaos, 
then will come general prosperity. This state of affairs is 
coming. . . . No region but from it come reports of business 
revival, slow but sure recuperation. . . . The state cannot enforce 
prosperity" (p. 9). 

II. The Unemployed in 1885. 

1. The Situation in Massachusetts.* 

(a) Meaning of the term " Unemployed" — "This investigation 
was carried on as a part of the work of the census enumerators 
who gathered the facts relating to population, and comprehends 
all persons engaged in remunerative labor of whatever kind " (p. 
261). " It should be understood that by unemployed persons is 
meant persons who were unemployed at their principal occupa- 
tion during some part of the time covered by this investigation, 
that is, the twelve months preceding the census [of 1885]. . . . 
It must not be assumed that all these persons were actually 
unemployed during the entire twelve months, or that this number 
of persons was unemployed at any one time during the period 
named" (pp. 262, 263). 

(b) Number of Unemployed. — As shown by this investigation 
the whole number of persons, of both sexes, who were unem- 
ployed at their principal occupation during some part of the 
year represented by the twelve months which preceded the 
census enumeration of population, May 1, 1885, was 241,589. 
Of this number, 178,628 were males and 62,961 were females. 

Comparing the total number of unemployed persons with the 
population of the state in 1885, we find that for every 8.04 
persons there was one person unemployed for some part of the 
year at his principal occupation ; and as regards sex that there 
was for every 5.22 males one male unemployed, and for every 
16.03 females one female unemployed, at principal occupation 
during some part of the time covered by the investigation. (Pp. 
261, 262.) 

* From the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor (1887). " About the only satisfactory statistical study regarding the unemployed 
of the United States was that conducted by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in 1885, an account of which is found in their annual report for 1887." Ainos G. 
Warner, pp. 50, 51, of Handbook of Sociological References for New York, by Messrs. 
William Howe Tolman and William I. Hulf. 
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Unemployed for 
One month 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


19,578 


8.10 


Two months . 


47,775 


19.78 


Three months 


41,877 


17.33 


Four months . 


47,424 


19.63 


Five months . 


16,247 


6.73 


Six months . 


42,813 


17.72 


More than six monthc 


\ . 25,875 


10.71 



(c) Distribution of Unemployed by Age Periods. — "More 
than fifty per cent of the unemployed were from 20 to 39 years 
of age ; that is to say, out of 241,589 unemployed persons, 78,- 
584, or 32.53 per cent, were from 20 to 29 years of age, and 
45,678 persons, or 18.91 per cent, were from 30 to 39 years of 
age, making a total for the two age periods combined of 124,262 
persons, or 51.44 per cent of the total number. The unemployed 
persons from 10 to 13 years of age were 560 in number, or -fifo 
of one per cent only, while those from 14 to 19 years of age were 
44,905 in number, or 18.59 per cent of the whole number of 
unemployed persons. The unemployed persons 40 to 49 years 
of age represent 13.96 per cent, those 50 to 59 years of age 9.15 
per cent, and those 60 to 79 years of age 6.46 per cent, of the 
whole number" (p. 265). 

(d) Number of Unemployed, together with Term of Idleness. 
— " A little less than one third of the persons returned as being 
engaged in remunerative labor were unemployed for about one 
third of their working time ; while, on the other hand, the work- 
ing population of the state, considered in their entirety, were 
employed at their principal occupation for a trifle less than eleven 
months during the census year. 

" The results just shown for 241,589 persons unemployed, on an 
average -.11 months during the year, may be considered as being 
equivalent to 82,744 persons unemployed for an entire year" [or 
to the loss by the state of 82,744 years' work] (p. 266). 

(e) Net Average Unemployed, by Sex (p. 289). 





Average Months Unemployed 
at Principal Occupation. 


Average Mos. 
Employed at 

" Other 
Occupation." 


Net Average 
Months Un- 
employed. 


The State, 


All Persons. 


Unemployed 
Persons. 


and Sex. 


i 
! 


H 

II 


! 


H 

II 




H 

II 


%l 


III 


The State .... 

Males 

Females .... 


816,470 
603^47 
212,623 


1.22 
1.24 
1.16 


241,589 
178,628 
62,961 


4.11 
4.18 
3.91 


10,758 

9,917 

841 


4.62 
4.61 
4.75 


1.16 
116 
1.14 


3.91 
3.93 
3.85 



(f) Nativity of Unemployed. — "Considering the unemployed 
persons as regards place of birth ... we find that 144,553, or 
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;/f>*i p*r rs-jA <A tr,-e total nrsxnvsjjtA person*, were native borm, 
ar^J 'SlJWt. or i" A 7 per eert. were foreign bom. Of the native 
bTm I ;*V», or 4'>1 per eer/t of th^r total unemployed persons, 
w<-re bom ir* Ma»*a/-f.-**e'tt*; 25.1 '*h er 10.45 percent, in the 
ot-,er New Vs.. '£%! A Mate^; %: A *»94. or 3^>9 per cent, in other 
j/^rtl» of tr>e I'vted .States " 'p. 25-5; . 

The** fao-** no, A *+*m to d;*po*e of the statement sometime* 
heard th^st o-jr uri'-n, ployed population is made op chiefly of igno- 
rant ar.d inefTci'-nt foreigners. 

2. Thk l.u.MW//rK^ jx thb Uxithd States. — ** The Fed- 
eral iJepartment of Labor estimated that about one million of 
men were out of work in the United States daring the industrial 
depre«*ion of 1 **-V— Amos G. Warner, pp. 50, 51, ** Handbook 
of hociol'/gieal liefer en ees for New York-" 

III, 77i« Un*rnjJ/,yvl in Oit United States in 1893-94* 

Mr. Carl on C\ CI o-- son, in two carefully prepared papers in the 
Harvard (£aarts;rl>j Joum'd of Ec'/rf/mic* tor January and July, 
1 89 J, preterit* the results of his investigations into the problem 
of n on -employment consequent on the recent panic. These 
paper* indicate, as nearly as the writer could ascertain, the 
situation in each fctate and territory, the number of unemployed, 
and the measures of relief adopted. The grand total of un- 
employed he gives as follows: " Taking the 38 cities for which 
estimate* are given by both Bra<UtreeCn and the writer, the total 
number out of employment is, according to Uradstreefs esti- 
mate*, 58 J, 950; according to the writer's estimates, 491,000." — 
Quarterly Joarwd of Economic*, January, 1894, p. 260. (Both 
the*c estimates, it should be remembered, are very conservative.) 

u The various methods and agencies for the relief or treatment 
of the unemployed that have been developed in American cities 
during the winter of 1893-94" the author classifies, provisionally, 
as follows : — 

A. Enlarged efforts and sometimes novel methods of perma- 
nent charitable organizations in providing, — 

(1) Assistance in the form of supplies, usually given after 
investigation, and sometimes after a work test; 

(2) Loans at a fair rate of interest; 

(ft) Assistance in obtaining employment; 

(4) Employment usually paid in the form of supplies or 
orders. 

B. Enlarged efforts or novel methods of the established 
municipal or county agencies of relief in providing, — 

(1) Supplies or orders given after investigation, and some- 
times after a work test according to usual methods; 
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Special emergency employment. 

Relief measures undertaken by citizens' committees or 
other agencies, in most cases called into existence to meet the 
special exigency in furnishing, — 

(1) Funds — the committee disbursing subscriptions it re- 
ceives among other charitable agencies ; t 

(2) Supplies disbursed, (a) free; (b) at less than market rates; 
(c) upon loan in return for promise to work or pay ; (d) after 
careful investigation ; 

(3) Employment, (a) secured by committee ; (b) provided by 
the committee ; (c) paid for by the committee, but utilized upon 
public work; (d) paid for jointly by the committee and the 
municipality. 

D. Relief measures by the municipal governments, by the 
undertaking of new public works or the acceleration of those 
already begun, in order to provide employment. — Q. J. Econ^ 
July, 1894, pp. 453, 454. 

THEORY. 

I. Why Have We a?i Unemployed Army? 

The "classic" economists, holding the view that capital em- 
ployed labor ; and assuming that idle capital and idle yet willing 
labor could not exist side by side, since capital could and would 
absorb labor as a blotting pad takes up ink, held that non-employ- 
ment must be due either to a surplus of workers or to a shortage 
of capital. That the non-eraployment in 1877 could not have 
been due to over-population is clearly shown by the following 
passage from Chief Wright in his Report for 1879. It is but 
fair to say that, in using this language, he is not considering the 
cause of non- employment : — 

1. Non-employment in 1877 not Due to Over- population. 
— We referred to the population of Massachusetts as not having 
increased materially during the last three years. . . . The natu- 
ral increase for the three years [1875, 1876 and 1877] is seen [by 
a table] to be 28,489. At the annual rate of increase from all 
sources for the decade closing with 1875, the increase should 
have been about 150,505." From "the small natural increase 
shown by the diminution of births and deaths, a sure indication 
of a decreasing population . . . the fact that immigration has not 
taken place, while emigration has, to a considerable extent, we 
conclude that our population to-day (August, 1878) is but very 
little larger than it was in the summer of 1875, the date of the 
last census " (p. 10). 

2. The Over-production op Well-to-do Idlers Assumed to 
be a Cause op Non-fmployment. — Though the population of 
Massachusetts increased but slightly during the period in qnes- 
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tion, the " classic " economist would nevertheless find comfort in 
another passage from the same report in which the eminent 
statistician shows that the number of candidates for places as 
workers did considerably increase : "The army of unemployed — 
always too large — has of late been largely augmented from a 
class not furnishing competitors four years ago. By the census 
of 1875, Massachusetts had 13,961 sons and 42,156 daughters 
over fifteen years of age, doing nothing whatever, living at home, 
not attending school even, simply dependents — the sons and 
daughters of well-to-do parents. From this class — numbering 
in all 56,117 — there have been large numbers of recruits to the 
ranks of labor, thus giving to laborers in all branches fresh com- 
petitors from ranks which had before furnished labor [to em- 
ployees?]. Broken fortunes, collapsed stocks, bursted bubbles, 
in fact, the crash of inflated personal credits, have driven from 
the army of dependents, thousands, who, with influence and 
friends, have crowded upon the toilers of other days. These 
recruits seek the better places, so-called — the clerkships, etc. ; 
and every time one succeeds it is at the expense of another, who 
very often steps down on the ladder, glad of any employment " 
(pp. 10, 11). 

From the above those who apprehend the calamity of a super- 
abundance of wealth producers might desire us to infer that the 
general welfare, and especially the welfare of the working classes, 
would be promoted by maintaining in idleness and at the expense 
of the workers these consumers of rent and interest whom Cairnes 
("Leading Principles," p. 35) characterizes as "drones in the 
hive, gorging at a feast to which they have contributed nothing." 

3. NON-EMPLOYMENT NOT DUE TO LACK OP CAPITAL. That 

the scarcity of employment during the past year cannot have 
been due to the lack of capital should be evident to any intelli- 
gent observer of the industrial situation. Statistics need not be 
marshalled to show that the discharge of workers has been ac- 
companied by the shutting down of mills, the blowing out of 
furnaces, the closing of mines and the widespread abandonment 
of industry in general. So invincible an optimist as Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew recently declared (see quotation in Chicago Journal 
for July 14, 1894, from London Times) that the majority of 
mills and furnaces in the United States were closed, and adds : 
" This has made the number of unemployed greater than we 
have ever known. The abrupt and permanent curtailment of 
production and consumption has been felt in every department 
of American activity. From the farm to the factory every busi- 
ness has proportionately suffered, and the distress among work- 
ing-men has been correspondingly severe." Obviously, for some 
reason, the capital fails to absorb the labor. 
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4. Influence of Land Monopoly. — Wealth production 
can be carried on only by direct or indirect application of labor 
to land. One has, however, but to ride across our imperial 
domain and glance occasionally out of the car window to per- 
ceive that our country is as yet undeveloped. Millions of acres, 
apparently, between Boston and Chicago, are an untilled wilder- 
ness. Yet he who would apply his labor to this land for the 
purpose of satisfying his material wants would soon discover that 
the wilderness is in the grip of the private proprietor, backed up 
by all the power of the state, judicial and military. Were 
Tiberius Gracchus to ride over any one of our great railway lines 
to-day, how vividly would he be reminded of his journey from 
Spain to Rome! Here, as there, the fields lie untilled, while 
ragged proletaires swarm the city streets. 

Land monopoly, however, is not confined to cheap country 
areas. In Boston, founded in 1630, where land is so valuable 
that many acres have been and are now being " made " at a vast 
expense, the statistics of the assessors show that, after allowing 
for streets, alleys, gardens, parks, squares, yards, the Common, 
and all lands that can be said to be applied to any real use, two 
thirds of the land of the city is still held out of use. Why 
wonder at the presence of the unemployed? 

5. Unequal Wealth Distribution. — Many are now awaken- 
ing to the fact that the millionaire is abroad in the land ; but few 
probably recognize, as yet, any connection between a Gould with 
his $72,000,000, a Rockefeller with his $120,000,000 or $140,- 
000,000, and an unemployed army; yet the connection exists 
and is vital. 

If laborers are to find a place in our present industrial organi- 
zation, their employment must be preceded by an effective 
demand for their products. Production is carried on not for 
those simply who want but for those who can buy. Obviously 
the income of a single Gould or Rockefeller must equal the com- 
bined incomes of an army of ordinary citizens. $120,000,000 
at five per cent would yield an annual return equal to the joint 
earnings of 12,000 men working at the rate of $500 each per 
year. Estimating a family at ^yq persons it then appears that 
the income of a single millionaire family such as that of Rocke- 
feller must equal that of a city of 60,000 inhabitants, each head 
of a family earning $500 per annum. If, then, production is to 
be carried on to its full capacity, the one favored family must 
possess a consumptive power equal to that of the city of 60,000 ! 
Though the power of the rich to consume and waste may be 
great, before such a task they may well turn pale. When, then, 
the rich have bought all they desire and the poor have bought all 
their meager incomes will command, production must stop and 
the workers must be turned upon the street. 
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6. Competition. — The tendency of competition as we now 
know it is to increase the unemployed army. The competition 
among seekers for work crowds down wages; the competition 
among business men for trade reduces the profits of, or forces 
into the ranks of wage earners, the many who, like naked gladi- 
ators, contend in the industrial arena with Neros clad cap-a-pie 
in the armor of monopoly. The tendency, in a word, of compe- 
tition against monopolists is to reduce still further the incomes 
of the multitude of employees and small employers and to 
increase the incomes of the mail-clad Neros. Hence the ten- 
dency of the times must be to reduce still further the demand as 
contrasted with the desire and need for goods, and to render 
workers more and more superfluous. 

7. A Defective Exchange Medium. — Social evolution, 
like evolution of every type, is accompanied by differentiation 
and specialization. The primitive man provides for his own few, 
crude wants and leaves others to do the same. He is the prince 
of individualists. Later, men learn something of the tremendous 
advantages attending cooperation and division of labor ; and the 
communities availing themselves of these advantages survive in 
the life struggle. Highly civilized man now supplies directly 
but an infinitesimal fraction of his wants ; the remainder are sup- 
plied with products furnished by the labor of others. To obtain 
these products he must exchange the one thing or fraction of a 
thing that he produces. Hence his existence as a civilized man 
depends upon his ability to exchange his product for the products 
of others. Interrupt exchange, and he is thrown back upon the 
barbarous method of supplying all his own wants directly by his 
own labor; but for this his training has unfitted him. To sup- 
ply wants as simple as those of the savage would tax his utmost 
strength, while to satisfy a fraction of the wants which civiliza- 
tion has developed in him would be utterly impossible. Break 
down the system of exchange alone, and the citizen of London, 
Boston or Chicago would be compelled to compete, on losing 
terms, with the savage. 

Exchanges in primitive communities are effected by means of 
barter; under civilization an exchange medium becomes indis- 
pensable. As social differentiation increases exchanges tend to in- 
crease, thus necessitating a progressive increase in the volume and 
perfection of the exchange medium. Our exchange medium now 
consists largely of credit which can dissolve like the mist before 
the sun. Exactly this phenomenon does take place at the first 
premonition of a panic. Credit evaporates; cash disappears. 
Exchanges cannot be made even between those possessing goods ; 
while the poor, of course, are left out of the consideration. 
Want clamors, but effective demand shrinks to the minimum. 
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The market is gone. Why should men produce? Employers 
struggle on for a time and then discharge their help. 

8. Machinery under Monopoly. — That the wide intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, with the attendant possibilities 
of leisure for the multitude, should be a blessing to society all 
must admit ; but that, as steam and electricity are steadily sup- 
planting the horse, so, from the days of Ludd to the present 
moment, the machine is supplanting the laborer, none can deny. 
Manifestly, if the machine performs the work the man will not 
be called upon to labor except, in relatively a few cases, as a 
machine tender. The English economists, in their endeavor to 
show that whatever was was right, or soon would be, and to stop 
the breaking of the looms, argued that the machine, while dis- 
placing laborers at one point, made places for them elsewhere. 
The new places have, however, as yet failed to appear in suffi- 
cient numbers to relieve, appreciably, the evil of non-employ- 
ment. 

A slight effort of the imagination should make clear to the 
thinking mind the inevitable result of the development of machine 
production under our present industrial regime. The machines, 
together with the land and the various instruments of produc- 
tion, transportation and exchange, must be the property of the 
small and shrinking proprietary class. The products, likewise, 
and the absolute dominion over the industrial system must fall to 
the hands of this class. (Note the declaration of Vice President 
Wickes of the Pullman Company when asked to arbitrate the 
question whether or not there was ^anything to arbitrate. The 
company, he declared, stood for a principle; the principle, viz., 
of managing its own business exactly as it saw fit, regardless of 
any or all governments. — Chicago Times, July 10, 1894.) This 
class, then, may be expected to produce what it can itself consume, 
together with such supplies as it may think fit to furnish the 
u hands " who tend its machines and minister to its various per- 
sonal, intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual wants. The remainder 
of the population will be not only cut off from all opportunity to 
produce its own subsistence, but will be clearly superfluous, and 
may be expected either to live, like the surplus population of 
Rome, on public charity, or to disappear like superseded machin- 
ery, or street-car horses in a city that has adopted electric or 
cable cars. 

II. The Tramp. 

By the terms "tramp" and "dead-beat" we understand 
commonly the individual who is out of work and who desires 
above all things to keep out of it, and at the same time to main- 
tain himself outside the walls of jails and poorhouses. The 
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tramp is universally regarded as a fit subject for ridicule an<? 
abuse because, though poor, he will not work. Is it not worth 
while, however, since the tramp is with us and likely to remain 
for some time, that we should understand his philosophy and 
look at the situation from his standpoint? 

He recognizes, in the first place, that flunkey society pays its 
highest honors to those who, like himself, disdain to labor ; who 
regard all labor and laborers, physical and intellectual, as degrad- 
ing, and subsist in leisure upon the labor of others. Since he 
possesses the skill to do the same, why should not he, too, live in 
leisure, a pensioner on society? 

In the second place the tramp recognizes, more clearly than 
most, the existence of the Unemployed Problem. He sees that, 
under our present industrial organization, there are not jobs 
enough to go around. He is aware, furthermore, that most poor 
men must live either by working or by receiving charity. Most 
of the unemployed want work and shun charity as the pestilence. 
Our tramp, however, has emancipated himself both from the love 
of work and the fear of charity; he enjoys living by his wits. 
Why, then, should he be so devoid of public spirit and altruistic 
feeling as to take the work from the wretches who seek it 
sorrowing or fight for it as did the English dockers ; when his 
privileged position makes him as independent of it as the English 
nobleman or the son of the American millionaire? 

Instead, then, of regarding the tramp with odium and con- 
tempt, may we not see in him the embodiment of the modern 
civic virtues — enterprise, philanthropy and the capacity to look 
out for number one; and accord him a place in our "leisured 
class," whose boast it is that they are above all degrading toil, 
whether of heart, hand or brain ? 
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THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE WAR IN THE 

EAST. 



BY KUMA OISHI, A. M., PH. D. 



Although the great interest manifested by the West in 
the war now going on in the East has called forth the 
numerous comments of the press on all topics connected 
with the subject, anything like a historical treatment of the 
causes leading to this important war has not yet to my knowl- 
edge, been attempted. Such, therefore, will be the scope 
of the present article. No inference will be made, no con- 
clusion drawn, that is not based on historical facts. If, 
however, on account of my nationality, the credit of being 
an impartial historian, instead of a biased partisan, be denied 
to me, that of attempting to represent the public opinion in 
Japan in regard to this question at least will not, I hope, be 
withheld. As the present Eastern war is the direct outcome 
of the Corean imbroglio ^ it is necessary first to give a short 
account of the recent insurrection in Corea, which led to the 
landing of the Japanese and Chinese troops there. 

Against every attempt at social or political innovation, 
there is always a combined opposition more or less violent. 
It is hot to be wondered at, therefore, that Corea, in the 
present period of her transition from semi-barbarism to the 
higher civilization, has been tormented with the frequent up- 
risings of the secret and quasi religious faction called the 
Tong Hak, or, Eastern Doctrine sect, whose main object is 
the expulsion o£ the foreigners from Corea. Regarding 
civilization as injurious, these fanatics have watched with 
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II. Lessons of Last Wintbb, by Peof. Feank Pabsons. 

Amongst the many valuable results that have come from 
organized efforts to care for the unemployed during the past 
year, it seems to me that some should receive an emphasis that 
will impress them forever upon the minds of the people. 

One of these is the object lesson given by the Commercial Club 
of Indianapolis. Early in the fall the Workingmen's Union 
appealed to the club for aid in getting employment. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed by the club to consult with the 
workmen. It was found that the better classes of the unem- 
ployed were intensely averse to receiving help from the associated 
charities or from any organization with the flavor of charity in its 
name; they would not consent to be classed, expressly or by 
implication, with paupers. It was accordingly decided, in the 
first place, that relief should proceed from a non-charitable body 
— a business committee of the Commercial Club. 

The plans made and executed by this club committee are 
probably the best yet invented. Their principles were these: 
(1) The need for help must be demonstrated in every case. (2) 
The effort should be to give employment, not alms. (3) The 
public should be advised against giving anything except through 
the committee or at its request. (4) The resources of the reg- 
ular charitable institutions should be drawn upon to the utmost 
before seeking other aid. (5) Nothing should be done until the 
labor organizations, the charities and the city agreed to codperate 
with the committee and abide by its judgment. This condition 
was accepted. 

The first step was registration of the needy, which showed at 
once that the need had been greatly exaggerated. Only one 
fourth of the number said to be in want filed an application for 
work. 

The second step was investigation and enrolment. Citizenship 
in the city and actual want were the conditions of enrolment 
on the lists of relief. These conditions were sufficient to keep 
out the tramp element, and through the perfected system of 
telegraphy possessed by that famous and interesting body of 
abused humanity it soon became known that Indianapolis was 
not a good place for tramps, as no alms or relief was given except 
by order of the committee, and they failed to sea any need of 
food or drink in the case of a tramp. 

The third step was the opening of a food store, where any one 
on the committee's lists — i. e., any one possessing citizenship and 
necessity — could get food on credit. The food was sold at 
prime cost — without either retail or wholesale profit — and it 
<ould be paid for by labor, at the rate of one dollar per day of 
eight hours. Experience proved that it was best to require work 
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The dissatisfaction of the people being widespread and 
deep-rooted, this uprising was a signal to rise in arms, not 
only to the Tong Hak sect, but also to the neighboring vil- 
lagers, and the numerous malcontents, who flocked there 
from all parts of the kingdom. Thus the insurgents began 
to rise steadily in number and strength. Had the govern- 
ment possessed anything like a well organized army, there 
would have been no difficulty in suppressing this insurrection. 
As it was, the government was not only unsuccessful in its 
effort to restore the public peace and order, but was actually 
overcome by terror. It was then that the so-called skill of 
the Chinese diplomacy attained its consummation. 

The absolute monarchy of Corea for several years past, has 
been controlled not by the king, who though liberally in- 
clined, is of an extremely meek nature, but by the Min family 
which had the honor of furnishing the present royal consort. 
For some time past, intimacy had existed between the Mins 
and Yuan Tsze Kwan, Chinese civil officer in Corea,* because 
the former saw, in the effort to strengthen Chinese influence 
in their own country, the means of securing, through the 
cooperation of the latter, their already acquired political 
preeminence, and because the latter saw, in the political pre- 
eminence of the former, the means of establishing Chinese 
supremacy in that country. 

It was with no great difficulty, therefore, that at the time 
of this popular commotion, Yuan succeeded in persuading 
the Mins to make a formal request to the government of 
China, to assist that of Corea in putting an end to the cause 
of the national alarm and distress. The Chinese govern- 
ment at once granted this request, and dispatched about two 
thousand troops to Corea, notifying the Japanese govern- 
ment of the movement only after this detachment had 
started for its destination, and thus openly violating the 

♦This cunning diplomat is generally regarded as the Chinese minister to Corea. 
Hon. Mr. Heard, the late United States minister to Corea, in his article, " China and 
Japan in Corea," in the September number of the North American Review, also 
speaks of Yuan as such. But in one of the meetings, before the war, of the representa- 
tives of the treaty powers to Corea, with the view of an amicable settlement of the 
trouble, Mr. Otori, Japanese minister, held that the official title of Yuan, meaning 
41 the Supervisor of Commerce," was entirely distinct from embassy ; that, therefore, 
he was not the Chinese ambassador; that it was on this account that, although Yuan 
ought to have occupied the first seat among the representatives to Corea, according 
to the rule of seniority of appointment, customarily observed among diplomats, he 
was always assigned the last seat ; and finally that since he was not the Chinese minis- 
ter, he was not entitled to a seat in those meetings. All the ambassadors present 
concurred in this view, Yuan being absent at the time. He was thenceforth excluded 
from the meetings. That the Chinese representative to Corea, was styled the " Super- 
visor of Commerce," and not the ambassador, is a significant fact; it throws light 
upon the attitude which China has assumed toward Corea. 
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you turn them out, you will likely get some one else who will 
not pay any better, and you'll have all the wear and tear and 
trouble and expense of eviction for nothing. Let the people 
alone and you'll get your money more surely than in any other 
way." Only one case of eviction came to the notice of the 
committee. 

By this admirable plan 5,000 people were cared for during 
nearly five months at a total expense of $23,000, for most of 
which labor was performed. Toward the close of the winter the 
patrons of the store voluntarily began asking to have their ac- 
counts closed, and now but few remain. The system had no 
tendency to perpetuate itself. It required labor for the low sum 
of $1 a day. It paid no money. It gave no luxuries.* 

Indianapolis has given the world a splendid lesson in organized 
charity. Will not some great city give the world an equaUy sci- 
entific example of organized justice, so that one who is willing 
to work may be able to obtain not merely a day's work in each 
week and the bare necessities of existence, while he runs in debt 
for his rent, doctor's bills, etc., but a full week's work every week 
at fair pay. Let society recognize the right of every adult to 
employment, the right of every child to manual training and in- 
dustrial education, and the folly of indiscriminate and unscientific 
almsgiving ; and desperate poverty will soon disappear. Pauper- 
ism cannot exist where all are fitted for self support and trained 
to labor in youth, where full opportunity to labor is given, where 
labor receives its just reward, and where nothing can be obtained 
except by labor. 

In the treatment of any disorder of the body politic, as in the 
treatment of an individual, it is needful not only to apply the 
best means of relief for the suffering caused by the disease, 
but also to provide constitutional remedies that shall remove the 
causes of the trouble. So while thinking how to alleviate the 
miseries of the unemployed, let us not forget to inquire how the 
occasion for relief may be avoided in future. 

A part cause of poverty is the saloon. Let us, then, abolish 
the saloon. Prohibition will do it. The Gothenburg system or 
state control will go a long way towards that result. 

Another part cause of poverty and panics is a contracting cur- 
rency. Let us, then, establish a stable currency. We can do it 
by means of a national system of finance, adjusting the volume 
of money to the needs of the country through postal banks and 
government loans at moderate interest. 

* Except coffee, which was not put in the ration at first, on the ground that it was 
a stimulant, in the same class as tobacco so far as the necessaries of life are concerned ; 
but the people were so discontented without it that it was added to the ration, which 
was then entirely satisfactory. Nothing could be had without work by one able to 
work. The patron had every reason to seek steady employment at good wages, and no 
reason to remain idle. 
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Another part cause of pauperism is lack of industrial educa- 
tion. Let us, then, establish industrial schools in every city and 
town, and provide every child with a thorough manual training. 
Saxony is away ahead of us in this. We believe in public educa- 
tion, but it is time we discovered that geography, arithmetic and 
parsing do not constitute a complete education. 

Another part cause of poverty is competition — the warfare of 
industry in which some are victors and others are victims. Let 
us, then, establish cooperation is place of competition. 

Still other part causes of poverty are shiftlessness and inertia. 
They are not to any large extent primary causes of poverty, but 
are results of poverty and its causes, which cause the continuance 
of poverty — the medium through which poverty propagates 
itself. They are consequences, directly or indirectly, of the evil 
conditions named above, and when they are removed the results 
will gradually disappear. 

III. How the City op Toledo Provided for her 
Unemployed, by James M. Brown. 

The fall of 1893, as in most of the large towns of the coun- 
try, found many unemployed in the city of Toledo. As the 
autumn advanced, industrial institutions continued to reduce their 
forces. The number of unemployed increased, and their stores 
were fast being depleted. The necessity for measures for the 
relief of these, and others who should be compelled to join their 
number before the winter was over, was apparent to at least two 
gentlemen, residents of the city. They held frequent consulta- 
tions, and methods best adapted to meet these then prospective 
but soon to be present and imperative demands, were fully con- 
sidered. The aim was to meet the problem in such a way as to 
prevent suffering, preserve manhood, and avoid the appearance 
and demoralizing effects of gratuitous relief. 

As it was apparent that thousands would be compelled to ask 
assistance, it was also manifest that nothing short of well con- 
sidered plans, including witnin their compass the united efforts 
of all the more favored of the city and a thorough awakening 
along all charitable lines, would meet the demand. If the effort 
should fail, there would follow great hardship and suffering, 
with possible riot and bloodshed. After full consideration, our 
two friends were of opinion that the plan of associating charities, 
as adopted in Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Indianapolis and other 
cities, supplemented by a bureau of extraordinary relief, em- 
powered to purchase and distribute food and clothing, presented 
the best methods of meeting the expected emergency. 

An attempt to bring into harmonious action more than two 
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hundred different charitable societies, composed of various sects 
and creeds, each organized to do its own work, in its own field, 
in its own way, and each jealous lest the other should know 
what it was doing, was a herculean task, full of discouragements, 
promising little else than failure. The simple suggestion of such 
a scheme was likely to create suspicion and arouse jealousy, and 
defeat the desired ends. 

There was a charitable society already in the field, with a 
record of ten years of creditable work, known as the " Toledo 
Humane Society." It was organized under the laws of the state, 
and had for its purpose the " prevention of cruelty to children 
and animals." Its organization was non-sectarian and it had be- 
come self-supporting. It was thought by our two friends that 
this society, by enlarging its charter and adding to its two de- 
partments a third, to be known as the " Department of Asso- 
ciated Charities," might, without arousing jealousy, form a 
nucleus around which all the charities of the city would unite in 
harmonious action. The suggestion was made to the Humane 
Society, and the necessity for immediate action was urged. This 
resulted in the necessary steps being promptly taken by that 
society to create the new department, and the same in due time 
was accomplished. 

But new and enlarged work demanded increased facilities, 
additional outlay and new workers. Our two friends, not waver- 
ing, went forward, and by their own efforts raised a subscription 
of fourteen hundred dollars to equip and put in running order 
the new bureau. Furniture, stationery, blanks, books, etc., were 
provided. When all was in working order, arrangements were 
made for enrolling all the unemployed heads of families, resi- 
dents of the city, who believed they could not get through the 
winter without assistance. A central place was fixed for such 
enrolment, and public notice of the intention to make the same 
was published in all the city papers. Two commercial travellers, 
enjoying their vacation, volunteered to spend that vacation in 
making the enrolment, and at the end of the first week thereof, 
over twelve hundred heads of families, representing a population 
of more than five thousand people, had already declared them- 
selves to be in distress. The enrolment continued until over 
eighteen hundred heads of families, with residences, numbers 
and ages of children, etc., were duly recorded, showing a popula- 
tion of over seven thousand people already on the verge of 
starvation. 

The Department of Associated Charities having been organized, 
the enrolment having in great part been made, the next step 
taken by our two friends was to call a meeting of a number of 
public- spirited and philanthropic men and women to consider the 
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situation. Five hundred invitations were sent out, to which 
about one hundred persons responded. At the meeting, our two 
friends presented the results of the enrolment, the necessity for 
immediate action, together with estimates of the amount of 
money that would be required, and plans for raising the money. 
It was suggested that a finance committee and a relief com- 
mittee be created, the former to raise the necessary means, 
and the latter to buy and distribute provisions and fuel to those 
in need. A finance committee, originally of twenty members, 
but afterwards increased to over one hundred, was appointed. 
Its members were worthy representatives of every branch 
of business, every trade and profession in the city. The 
amount to be raised was carefully apportioned to all of these 
branches of business, and the committees were at once set to 
work. The city press sounded the alarm, and within twenty-four 
hours after the meeting mentioned, the whole city was in a fer- 
ment. Members of the finance committee were found every- 
where ; lodges, churches, societies, schools and labor organiza- 
tions became interested, and money began freely to flow into the 
treasury. A relief committee, composed of some of our best 
business men, was also appointed, which at once opened a store- 
house and coal-yard, and filled the same with provisions and 
fuel. 

The newly created Department of Charities at once put to 
work a large force of investigators, instructed to inquire into the 
circumstances and character of every person whose name was on 
the enrolment of unemployed, and their reports, when returned, 
were carefully scrutinized and filed in alphabetical order. Only 
such orders as were issued by the Department of Associated 
Charities, upon the relief committee, were honored. Pending 
investigation into the character of the enrolled, orders for tempo- 
rary relief .were granted to all upon the enrolment who applied. 
As fast as the true character of the enrolled could be determined 
by investigation, they were either given a permanent place upon 
the roll, or stricken therefrom, as circumstances indicated. 

The Department of Public Parks was the only branch of the 
city government provided with the necessary legislation to do 
any public work at that time. This department was appealed to 
by the Department of Associated Charities to give work to the 
unemployed. The park commissioners had no money with which 
to pay for labor, but had improvement bonds, which, on account 
of the low rate of interest they bore, and the stagnation of the 
money market, they were unable to sell. The Department of 
Associated Charities proposed, if the men were put to work, 
to pay them for their services in provisions, at the rate of 
one dollar per day, and take park bonds in payment therefor. 
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The offer was accepted by the park commissioners. The unem- 
ployed were offered opportunity to work, not to exceed three 
days in ten, it being estimated that three dollars' worth of pro- 
visions, at actual cost, as issued by the relief committee, would 
provide for an ordinary family ten days. Under this arrange- 
ment the Department of Associated Charities gave orders to the 
unemployed, in relays, upon the park commissioners, for three 
days of work, which orders when returned, properly endorsed by 
the park commissioners, were taken up by the Department of 
Associated Charities, and orders upon the relief committee given 
for three dollars' worth of such provisions as were kept in store, 
at the actual cost thereof. A strict account was kept with 
every person performing labor, or receiving supplies from the 
relief committee, so that the amount and date could be determined 
at a glance, thus protecting the Department of Charities from 
imposition, and assuring the managers that every family entitled 
thereto was being properly supplied with food. The work done 
upon the parks was such as could be performed in winter, viz., 
excavation for lakes, building approaches, roads, embankments, 
etc. The men worked most cheerfully, and rendered the most 
satisfactory service, and the quota never failed for number, until 
the opening of spring, when better prices than were offered by 
the Board of Associated Charities could be had. 

As the work proceeded, all the churches, orders and societies 
in the city were invited to enter the association of charities, and 
assist in the work. Nearly every one of the churches, Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, and most of the orders and socie- 
ties, promptly joined the association. So harmoniously did the 
work proceed that no dissatisfaction or jealousy arose. One 
Catholic priest, having been tendered a large donation of pro- 
visions for the benefit of his own people, was so well pleased 
with the manner in which the Department of Associated Chari- 
ties was conducted, that he ordered the whole donation turned 
over to its relief committee. For the first time in the history of 
the city, the spirit of universal brotherhood seemed to manifest 
itself and prevail. In the rooms of the Department of Associated 
Charities, any day, there could be seen, not only representatives 
of almost every nationality, but also the ministers and priests of 
almost every sect and creed ; and the work went forward with 
the greatest satisfaction to those who contributed to its success, 
as well as to those who received and enjoyed its benefits. 

Not a single complaint of moment was heard of the insuffi- 
ciency of the relief granted. When this statement is made in 
connection with the average cost to each family, as given below, 
the result is simply marvellous. The allowances per week were 
designated as " half," " full" and " full and half " relief, and were 
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as follows, viz. : Families of four and less, "half relief," con- 
sisting of 1 i lbs. beans, 10 lbs. corn meal, 12£ lbs. flour, J bu. 
potatoes, 3 lbs. pork, 2 lbs. sugar, $ lb. tea, 2 loaves of bread, 6£ 
bu. coal; families of from four to six, "full relief" — 3 lbs. 
beans, 15 lbs. corn meal, 12£ lbs. flour, A bu. potatoes, 6 lbs. 
pork, 3 lbs. sugar, J lb. tea, 2 loaves bread, 6J bu. coal; fami- 
lies of nine and more, amounts equal to both full relief and half 
relief as above stated. The relief committee opened its store- 
house Dec. 9, 1893, and on that day supplied 128 families with 
fuel and food. The number from that time gradually increased, 
until on February 1 the maximum was reached, and 180 families 
were supplied. 

On the 14th of December, 1893, fifty-four men were furnished 
employment on tho parks, and the number gradually increased 
until February 1, when it reached 399. By working the men in 
relays, and directing that six days should intervene between op- 
portunities for work, more than half the unemployed had work 
about one third of the time. The plan worked with the greatest 
satisfaction to all concerned, and the winter passed without suf- 
fering or even discontent. The very fact that the society was 
able to offer employment of the character described was one of 
the greatest aids in determining the worthiness of applicants. 
If they were worthy, they did not hesitate a moment to accept 
the employment. If they were not able, on account of disability, 
to perform the service, their cases received the highest considera- 
tion of the society. If they declined the service, being able to 
perform the labor, they were at once cut off from supplies as 
unworthy. Thus the unworthy were eliminated, and the worthy 
distinguished and fully helped. 

A strict account was kept with every applicant for relief, every 
item he obtained was properly charged, and whatever of labor 
he performed, duly credited, so that at the end of the season 
every one could know, to a farthing, how his account stood, and 
what, if anything, was due from him to the society. 

The amount collected by the finance committee up to April 1, 
in money, provisions, fuel, clothing and other supplies, was 
$17,640.86. Up to that date 1,977 families had, as necessity de- 
manded, received aid, at an aggregate cost to the Department of 
Associated Charities of $15,526, or an aggregate average cost, to 
each family, of $7.85. The labor performed on parks at $1 per 
d a y> aggregated $8,706.56, leaving the net cost of the relief 
granted to the 1,977 families, $6,819.44; a net average to each 
family of $3.45, or a little over three cents per day. 

On April 1, after this movement had been in progress for one 
hundred thirteen days, the account of its transactions stood as 
follows : — 
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Donations in money, etc., received $17,640 86 

Expended in relief and expenses 15,526 00 

Balance cash and stores on hand $ 2,114 86 

Dne Society from Park Commissioners on account labor . 8,706 56 

On hand, for future calls upon the Society .... $10,821 42 

This movement demonstrates : First, what great good may 
result from small and well directed beginnings ; second, that the 
time has come when the spirit of a better and broader brother- 
hood is possessing the race. 
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Although the great interest manifested by the West in 
the war now going on in the East has called forth the 
numerous comments of the press on all topics connected 
with the subject, anything like a historical treatment of the 
causes leading to this important war has not yet to my knowl- 
edge, been attempted. Such, therefore, will be the scope 
of the present article. No inference will be made, no con- 
clusion drawn, that is not based on historical facts. If, 
however, on account of my nationality, the credit of being 
an impartial historian, instead of a biased partisan, be denied 
to me, that of attempting to represent the public opinion in 
Japan in regard to this question at least will not, I hope, be 
withheld. As the present Eastern war is the direct outcome 
of the Corean imbroglio^ it is necessary first to give a short 
account of the recent insurrection in Corea, which led to the 
landing of the Japanese and Chinese troops there. 

Against every attempt at social or political innovation, 
there is always a combined opposition more or less violent. 
It is hot to be wondered at, therefore, that Corea, in the 
present period of her transition from semi-barbarism to the 
higher civilization, has been tormented with the frequent up- 
risings of the secret and quasi religious faction called the 
Tong Hak, or .Eastern Doctrine sect, whose main object is 
the expulsion of the foreigners from Corea. Regarding 
civilization as injurious, these fanatics have watched with 
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suspicion the influence of the Western civilization, which 
has been slowly finding its way to their country. Possessed 
with the blind obstinacy to put their erroneous doctrine of 
the old " Hermit Nation ; ' into practice, and dissatisfied even 
with the ultra-conservative policy of the Corean government, 
they rose in arms in 1893. Though they were soon dis- 
persed, the feeble government of Corea, which has never 
been alert and zealous in the strenuous effort to establish 
law and order throughout the kingdom, has in this instance 
adopted no stringent measure to prevent their future 
uprising. 

A cloud in the far distant horizon means much to an ex- 
perienced sailor. Any attentive observer might have noticed 
in the existence of the Tong Hak sect a danger of no small 
magnitude to the welfare of Corea. It assimilates into 
itself law-breakers and discontented persons, who if their at- 
tempt to upset the existing order of things once proves 
futile, soon prepare themselves for another. So unfortunate 
a condition of affairs was made still more deplorable, by 
the sudden outbreak of an agrarian insurrection. 

With all their rich mineral resources and fertile land, the 
Corean people are suffering from extreme poverty and desti- 
tution. This is doubtless partly due to the undeveloped 
state of manufacture and industry, but, for the most part, to 
the corrupt and oppressive administration of government. 
Bribes are accepted as a matter of course by the judicial 
and administrative officials in the discharge of their 
respective public functions. Official positions, local or 
central, are sold to the highest bidders, and those who pro- 
cure them through such infamous dealing are not, likely 
to be reluctant in exacting whatever they can from their 
subordinates, as well as from the unhappy people. Should 
any one refuse to submit to the tyrannical mandates of these 
public functionaries he is immediately imprisoned or other- 
wise persecuted. The right of property, the strongest in- 
centive to labor and to the accumulation of capital, is thus 
almost ignored, and because the people cannot enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, they are indifferent to the possession 
of anything beyond the necessaries of life. At last they 
could no longer endure the tyranny and maladministration, 
and in May, 1894, a small number of the farmers in Zeu- 
rado, " the granary of the kingdom," rose in insurrection. 
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The dissatisfaction of the people being widespread and 
deep-rooted, this uprising was a signal to rise in arms, not 
only to the Tong Hak sect, but also to the neighboring vil- 
lagers, and the numerous malcontents, who flocked there 
from all parts of the kingdom. Thus the insurgents began 
to rise steadily in number and strength. Had the govern- 
ment possessed anything like a well organized army, there 
would have been no difliculty in suppressing this insurrection. 
As it was, the government was not only unsuccessful in its 
effort to restore the public peace and order, but was actually 
overcome by terror. It was then that the so-called skill of 
the Chinese diplomacy attained its consummation. 

The absolute monarchy of Corea for several years past, has 
been controlled not by the king, who though liberally in- 
clined, is of an extremely meek nature, but by the Min family 
which had the honor of furnishing the present royal consort. 
For some time past, intimacy had existed between the Mins 
and Yuan Tsze Kwan, Chinese civil officer in Corea,* because 
the former saw, in the effort to strengthen Chinese influence 
in their own country, the means of securing, through the 
cooperation of the latter, their already acquired political 
preeminence, and because the latter saw, in the political pre- 
eminence of the former, the means of establishing Chinese 
supremacy in that country. 

It was with no great difficulty, therefore, that at the time 
of this popular commotion, Yuan succeeded in persuading 
the Mins to make a formal request to the government of 
China, to assist that of Corea in putting an end to the cause 
of the national alarm and distress. The Chinese govern- 
ment at once granted this request, and dispatched about two 
thousand troops to Corea, notifying the Japanese govern- 
ment of the movement only after this detachment had 
started for its destination, and thus openly violating the 

♦This cunning diplomat is generally regarded as the Chinese minister to Corea. 
Hon. Mr. Heard, the late United States minister to Corea, in his article, "China and 
Japan in Corea," in the September number of the North American Review, also 
speaks of Yuan as such. But in one of the meetings, before the war, of the representa- 
tives of the treaty powers to Corea, with the view of an amicable settlement of the 
trouble, Mr. Otorf, Japanese minister, held that the official title of Yuan, meaning 
•• the Supervisor of Commerce," was entirely distinct from embassy ; that, therefore, 
he was not the Chinese ambassador; that it was on this account that, although Yuan 
ought to have occupied the first seat among the representatives to Corea, according 
to the rule of seniority of appointment, customarily observed among diplomats, he 
was always assigned the last seat ; and finally that since he was not the Chinese minis- 
ter, he was not entitled to a seat in those meetings. All the ambassadors present 
concurred in this view, Yuan being absent at the time. He was thenceforth excluded 
from the meetings. That the Chinese representative to Corea, was styled the " Super- 
visor of Commerce," and not the ambassador, is a significant fact; it throws light 
upon the attitude which China has assumed toward Corea. 
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terms of the Tien Tsin treaty.* Japan had for some time 
been watching the progress of the insurrection with much 
anxiety, and when the government became acquainted with 
the course which China had taken, a detachment of soldiers 
was sent to Corea, with the objects, primarily, to protect the 
Japanese residents and their interest in Corea, and seconda- 
rily, to oppose any undue and illegitimate exercise of pQwer 
by China — a precaution necessary and justifiable on the 
part of Japan, as will be seen later.f 

If the presence of the Chinese army had the effect of ter- 
rorizing the insurgents, who now began to disband, and seek 
shelter in remote and unfrequented retreats, the unexpected 
arrival of the Japanese army, moving with great rapidity, 
proved a source of extreme mortification to China and the 
Mins. The negotiations and proposals of the Ariumvirs 
followed without success, and war against China was 
finally declared by the Japanese Emperor, Aug. 2, 1894. 
The internal commotion of Corea was thus the occasion of 
the war between Japan and China. It is hardly necessary 
to state, that this occasion must not be confounded with the 
causes of the war, which are, by far, of deeper and greater 
significance; and having thus prepared ourselves to under- 
stand them more readily, we shall now proceed to their 
investigation. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to discuss in detail the 
old claims of Japan to the sovereignty of Corea. Suffice it to 
say; that Japan in olden times twice invaded that kingdom, 
and compelled her to pay annual tributes, though Corea did 
so only reluctantly and irregularly. Situated between the 
two powerful nations, Japan and China, like a maiden 
courted by two admirers, for neither of whom she cared 
much, Corea had no alternative other than to smile, some- 
times on one, sometimes on the other, sometimes on both, as 
the case required. It was Japan that finally rescued her 
from this awkward position by recognizing her independence 
in 1876. 

After the Restoration of the Mikado in 1808 to the fie 
facto sovereignty, Corea found in the change of the reigning 
power a pretext for desisting from the fulfilment of her tribu- 
tary obligations to Japan. When therefore the internal 
difficulties had been overcome to a lar^e extent, and peace 

* See p. 20. f Sec p. 26. 
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and order had once more been restored in Japan, this ignor- 
ing of the Japanese sovereignty by Corea began to demand 
the serious consideration of the government. Before long, 
however, an event occurred which compelled Japan to take 
a decisive step in regard to this question. In September, 
1875, the crew of a Japanese gunboat, while landing for 
water on Kang-wa Island, was fired upon by the neighboring 
Corean garrison, being mistaken for Europeans. When the 
news of this affair reached Japan, national indignation rose 
high. The government at once sent A. Mori to Pekin, 
and K. Kuroda to Sevol, to ascertain the exact relation 
between China and Corea, and, if possible, to conclude trea- 
ties with the latter state. About the same time the war- 
ships of the United States, and of France, were also attacked 
by the Coreans. The Chinese government absolutely dis- 
claimed its responsibility for all these damages committed 
by Corea. As the result, the treaty of peace and friendship 
was concluded between Japan and Corea in February, 1876. 
The United States ratified a similar treaty with her in 1883, 
and this example was followed by the European powers. 

Thus it will be seen that Japan introduced Corea to the 
Western world as an independent nation. The first article 
of the treaty of peace and friendship between the two nations 
declares: — 

Choseu [the Japanese name for Corea], being an independent 
state, enjoys the same sovereign rights, as does Japan. 

In order to prove the sincerity of the friendship existing between 
the nations, their intercourse shall henceforward be carried on in 
terms of equality and courtesy, each avoiding the giving of offence 
by arrogance or manifestations of suspicion. 

In the first instance, all rules and precedents that are apt to 
obstruct friendly intercourse shall be totally abrogated, and, in their 
stead, rules liberal, and in general usage fit to secure a firm and per- 
petual peace, shall be established. 

Nor did this recognition of Corean independence prove 
to be a profitable policy to Japan. It resulted in the retire- 
ment from the government of the several leading advocates 
of war and in a series of three rebellions instigated by them; 
the Satsuma Rebellion especially, having been protracted 
and costly. " To recognize Choseu," Griffis* tells us, " as a 
sovereign independent state, and not as a tributary vassal, cost 
Japan in the Satsuma Rebellion, seven months of civil war, 

• " Corea," by W. E. Griffis. 
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seventy thousand lives, and fifty millions of dollars," to say 
nothing of the two other minor rebellions, which arose from 
the same cause. 

We are justified, therefore, in asserting that Japan since the 
Restoration has been steadily pursuing a determined and up- 
right policy toward Corea, namely, to recognize her inde- 
pendence and to secure her autonomy, regardless of the 
sacrifice involved in the pursuance of this policy — a policy 
which is the combined result of the noble aspiration of Japan 
to assist the weak, and of her keen realization of the dangers 
which may threaten the safety of Eastern nations, in the 
event of loss of independence of Corea, for the balance of 
power in the East will, in that case, be seriously disturbed. 

Let us now consider the policy of China toward Corea. 
As stated before, when China saw that there were several 
claimants of indemnities on account of the damages inflicted 
by Corea, China peremptorily disclaimed her responsibility 
for Corea. She moreover suffered Corea to negotiate treaties 
with the other nations as an independent state, and even 
went so far as to encourage her to pursue this course. Has 
she herself, then, ever recognized the independence of the 
peninsular kingdom? On the contrary, Corea has been 
compelled during all these years to pay annual tributes, to 
adopt the Chinese year-periods,* and has been designated, 
again and again, as " the Eastern Territory," or " the Tribu- 
tary Vassal." 

Even Hon. Mr. Heard, who is inclined to suspect the 
motives of the Japanese in the present war, admits that " she 
[China] had no intention of giving up her sovereignty, and 
she has been trying ever since to get it back," and that, 
"favored by the supineness or indifference of the treaty 
powers, little by little, she has made considerable progress in 
this direction, and her influence in Corea is now more actively 
powerful than ever before." That the unhappy kingdom of 
Corea, a helpless victim to the ambition and treachery of the 
Mins, should acquiesce in the arrogance of China is not 

• Among the Oriental nations there is a peculiar chronological method. At the dis- 
cretion of a sovereign the new name of a year-period is inaugurated, the name always 
indicating an auspicious omen, such as "Enlightened Peace," "Great Virtue," etc. 
Those periods by no means correspond to the reigns of sovereigns, a new name being 
chosen " whenever it was deemed necessary to commemorate an auspicious, or ward 
oiT a malign event," as Dr. Murray says. An indej>endent nation has its own year- 
periods, while a dependent state must adopt those of that country to which it bwes 
allegiance. In Japan this method of reckoning years was somewhat modified by a 
decree of 1872, which was to the effect that hereafter the year-j>eriods should be changed 
only once during the reign of an emperor. For further particulars of this topic 
see Dr. Murray's ** Japan." 
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strange; but it is not to the credit of the treaty powers that 
they have tolerated this duplicity of China. In whatever 
light the other powers may be disposed to regard this matter, 
Japan can never make mute concession to China's claim 
over Corea. 

To abandon the exhausted kingdom to the mercy of the 
gigantic, but retrogressive, empire, is to give up all hopes of 
Corea's ever becoming civilized. It is the stagnant blood of 
China which, filling the veins of Corea, enfeebled and cor- 
rupted her. So long as Corea is subjected to the caprice 
and rapacity of China, she can never uplift herself above her 
present destitute and defenceless condition, as I heard Kim 
Ok Kiun, the leader of the Corean liberal party, often lament; 
and so long as Corea remains in her present destitute and 
defenceless condition she will continue to be a source of 
constant apprehension to Japan. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the record of the past dealings of China with her de- 
pendent states clearly shows her inability to govern them 
wisely, and to protect them from internal and external 
dangers. Siam, An nam and Tonquin stand before her very 
eyes as everlasting monuments of her ignominy, and give a 
timely warning to Corea. It is well that she should heed it. 

Here, then, we have one cause of the war between Japan 
and China. So long as the former regarded Corea as an 
independent state, while the latter audaciously claimed her 
as her dependency; so long as Japan was determined to 
assist Corea in the maintenance of her autonomy, at whatever 
cost to Japan, while China did not scruple to endeavor to 
establish her sovereignty over Corea by intrigues and machi- 
nations; so long as these antagonistic principles were adhered 
to by the two nations with equal zeal, it was almost a cer- 
tainty that a struggle would be inevitable between them 
sooner or later. 

But there is another and even more momentous cause of 
this war. Ever since Japan became acquainted with the 
condition of affairs in the West she has keenly realized the 
necessity of the concerted efforts of the Asiatic nations, 
especially of Japan and China, to resist the gradual encroach- 
ment and increasing supremacy in Asia of the European 
powers. Two conditions are necessary for the attainment 
of this object. One is, that warm friendship and sincere 
good wishes should exist between the two empires. The 
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other, that, duly recognizing the law of the survival of the 
fittest, they should coojjerate each to attain the highest pos- 
sible degree of civilization in the shortest possible length of 
time, using the word civilization here in its widest sen>e, so 
as to include the development of material resources, of military 
strength, of intellectual and moral qualities of the people. 
In regard to the latter condition, who of us will not admit 
the stupid and haughty indifference of China? But the 
most pitiable spectacle of all is that not only has she been 
blind to the advantages, nay, the imperative necessity, of 
availing herself of every reform in her social, economical and 
political institutions which the modern civilization prescribes 
for its followers, but she does not hesitate to show her 
groundless disgust at the recent wonderful progress of Japan. 
With such prejudice and illiberality on the part of China, it 
has been impossible for Japan to accomplish the former of 
the two conditions above mentioned. The liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit of Japan on one hand, and the illiberal and 
offensive tendencies of China on the other, are most apparent 
in the dealings of these nations with Corca, after her inde- 
pendence was recognized. I shall, therefore, give a brief 
account of them chronologically. 

After Japan had readily waived all her former claims of 
suzerainty over Corea, and while China was resorting to all 
ignoble means to strengthen her grasp upon the peninsula, 
a small disturbance occurred there. In 1882, incited by 
Tai Wen Kun, the father of the present Corean king, who, 
unlike his son, with strength of diameter, with commanding 
air, and with versatility, is considered to be the greatest 
statesman in Corea, a mob attacked the Japanese legation 
and the Japanese residents at Seoul. On this occasion the 
Chinese troops played an important part in the unjustifiable 
undertaking, driving the Japanese minister out of Corea. 
Nor was this all. On his return to Corea at the head of a 
Japanese regiment to demand indemnity for this national 
insult, the famous Chinese viceroy, Li Hung Chang, caused 
the Chinese army to kidnap the originator of this commotion 
and carried him away to China, on board a man-of-war, 
apparently to prevent the conclusion of a satisfactory 
negotiation. 

Then came "the Corean coup <V6tat" of 1884. When 
the liberal party of Corea, headed by Kim Ok Kiun, formed 
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a conspiracy, and, as was reported at the time, with the secret 
approval of the king, attempted to massacre the leaders of 
the pro-Chinese party, in the hope of freeing Corea from the 
sinister influence of China; when at the urgent appeal of the 
king a small body of the Japanese troops was guarding the 
royal palace, the Chinese army again made an unjusti liable 
attack upon them. A war between Japan and China then 
seemed imminent, but was averted by the payment of a 
nominal amount of indemnity by Corea, and the conclusion 
of the Tien-Tsin treaty * between Japan and China. If any 
more evidence of a similar nature be needed we have it in 
the case of the murder of Kim Ok Kiun, which took place 
only a few months ago. 

The coup tVStat having proved a failure, Kim Ok Kiun 
and some of his followers escaped to Japan. Twice his 
extradition was demanded, but the Japanese government 
refused to give up this patriotic, though adventurous, politi- 
cal refugee. Then the cowardly Mins sent would-be 
assassins one after another to Japan, to terminate by foul 
means the existence of the object of their dread, but under 
the watchful eye of the public authorities they for many 
years failed to execute their infamous design. Finally, in 
the spring of the present year, several of the minions of the 
Mins, who succeeded in winning the confidence of Kim by 
long acquaintance, by cunning cajolery and by pretended 
devotion to him and to his cause, prevailed on him to go to 
China, accompanied by a Corean named Hong Tjyong On, 
of whose treachery Kim had not the least suspicion. Kim, it 
is said, wished to have a personal interview with Li Hung 
Chang. As soon as the party arrived at Shanghai, the un- 
happy patriot met his doom. Then a Chinese man-of-war 
conveyed his body to Corea, there to be dismembered, dis- 
tributed to the different provinces of the country, and ex- 
posed to the sickening gaze of the horror-stricken people, 
notwithstanding the protest and advices of the representa- 

* This treaty, concluded by the present Japanese premier, Count Ito, and Li Hung 
Chang, stipulates (1) that both nations should withdraw their troops from Corea 
within four months from the time of the ratification of this treaty ; (2} that they should 
advise the king of Corea to have his army trained, so that he could provide for the 
safety of his own kingdom, and to avail himself of the services of one or more 
foreign military officers for training it, it being agreed that neither Japan nor China 
should undertake to offer the services of their officers for this purpose ; (3) that if, on 
account of an emergency, or events of great importance, one or the both of the 
two nations should see the necessity of dispatching its, or their, armies to Corea, each 
should notify the other before taking such a course, and the armies should again be 
withdrawn from Corea immediately after the necessity of their presence ceases. 
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tives of the treaty powers against this demoniac frenzy. 
The brutal assassin was awarded with a prominent position 
in the Corean government for the accomplishment of his 
bloody deed I 

In the light of such overwhelming evidences of Chinese 
jealousy, intrigues and barbarism, it is but just to affirm that 
the " Flowery Kingdom," vain with the delusive memory of 
past glory, too prejudiced to appreciate the value of the 
modeln civilization and the need of the hour, has adopted 
an excessively offensive and illiberal policy toward Japan, 
and that her fondest dream has been to foil, on every possi- 
ble occasion, the liberal and conciliatory measures of Japan. 

It is clear, therefore, that the two great principles of the 
foreign policy of the Japanese empire, the maintenance of 
the independence of Corea, and the promotion of the welfare 
of the Orient, have been set at defiance by China. Much as 
Japan wishes for peace, the limit of endurance has been 
reached, and she has entered upon this war for the accom- 
plishment of her two great and noble objects, so that out of 
the fierce struggle there may result the permanent peace and 
prosperity of the East. 

Since the outbreak of the war, several grave charges have 
been preferred against Japan by the sympathizers of China. 
It is somewhat surprising that there should be any contro- 
versy on this question, the past history of which, if carefully 
examined, furnishes no ground for diversity of opinion. 
Generally speaking, these sympathizers have invariably 
shown their weakness, in the mode of their arguments. In 
the first place, in order to defend China they have made 
fierce attacks upon Japan, but, as far as I am aware, there is 
not a single instance, in which they have undertaken to 
justify the policy of China toward Japan or Corea, perhaps 
for the simple reason that it cannot be justified. In the 
second place, strong and sweeping as the charges are, those 
who have advanced them have not attempted to verify 
them, by even so much as the shadow of evidence, perhaps 
for the simple reason that the desired evidence is not to be 
found. 

Of the grave charges preferred against Japan, three are 
noteworthy, not because they are well founded, but because 
they are of the most serious character. The first is that 
Japan is the aggressor; the second that she aims at terri- 
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torial aggrandizement; the third that Japan entered upon 
this war to avert a revolution at home. I am convinced 
that the historical facts mentioned in the foregoing pages 
will go far toward proving the injustice of these charges, 
therefore I shall be satisfied with refuting them as briefly 
as possible. 

I. As to the first charge, that Japan is the aggressor, we 
must remember, that the events of 1882 and 1884 show that 
China in both cases was the offender, Japan the defender. 
They also show that whenever, there was an agitation in 
Corea, the Chinese army stationed there made it an opportu- 
nity to attack the Japanese ariny and people. One object of 
the Japanese government in concluding the Tien-Tsin treaty 
was to avoid mishaps of this kind in the future, by with- 
drawing both armies from Corea. When, therefore, the 
Japanese government was informed that the Chinese army 
was dispatched to Corea, it was necessary and justifiable for 
Japan to send her army thither also, for the protection of 
the Japanese interest and the frustration of the possible machi- 
nations of China. The government and its ever faithful 
Corean servants, the Mins, demanded at once that since 
the internal turmoil was subsiding, Japan should withdraw 
its army immediately. To this the reply of the Japanese 
government was that, if the insurgents were on the verge of 
surrender, the Chinese army, which was sent for the sole 
purpose of subduing them, should first be withdrawn ; that 
in the light of past experiences, while the Chinese troops 
remained, the Japanese army could not be recalled, without 
much apprehension for the safety of the Japanese residents 
in Corea. Then Japan proposed to China, that with the 
consent of the Corean government, both should cooperate to 
introduce reforms in the administration of Corea, in her edu- 
cational system, in her finance, in her army, etc. — reforms 
which are sadly needed, not only for the happiness of her 
people and the security of her government, but also for the 
promotion of the interest of the treaty powers. 

To this reasonable proposal China flatly refused to listen. 
While these negotiations were going on, the Chinese govern- 
ment was continually increasing its army at the fortress of 
Gasan, and was busy with other warlike preparations. Ac- 
cordingly, Japan also increased her force, and distinctly 
warned the Chinese government that any further augmenta- 
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tion of Chinese troops in Corea would be interpreted as the 
act of declaring war against Japan on the part of China. 
This was previous to the sinking of the Chinese trans] >ort, 
Kow String, by the Jajjane.se men-of-war. If the Chinese 
government insisted that Corea is her dependency, regardless 
of Japan and the other powers which concluded the treaties 
with Corea as an independent nation ; if the Chinese govern- 
ment which first dispatched its troops to Corea wanted to be 
the last to withdraw them; if it rejected the peaceful and 
reasonable proposal of the Japanese government to share the 
labor and the honor of participating in the reforms in Corea; 
if it continued to make warlike preparations in spite* of 
the warning given by the Japanese government, surely there 
is no great dilliculty in deciding which of the two belligerent 
parties must be regarded as the aggressor. Such an eminent 
authority as Dr. Griflis is of the opinion, "that Japan enters 
upon this war — forced upon her as it is . . ."* 

II. I have repeatedly stated and conclusively shown, I 
hope, that it is China which is trying to aggiandize her ter- 
ritory by the aljsorption of Corea, and it is Japan which is 
determined to maintain the independence of that kingdom. 
Suppose a man, inspired by noble impulse at the sight of a 
helpless victim, at a considerable risk to himself, prevents 
murder from being committed; suppose that some one, from 
ignorance of the circumstances, charges this benefactor with 
attempt at murder. Shall we not laugh at the accuser's folly ? 
Yet some are not ashamed to declare that Japan is attemptr 
ing to murder Corea. Nothing is further from being true. 
In all her dealings with Corea, Japan has always shown a 
great indulgence toward her, knowing that whatever offences 
Corea has committed, she has not been the originator, but a 
mere instrument in the hand of China. To know the state 
of public opinion in Japan in regard to this matter, it is 
worth while to note a resolution, adopted in the first part of 
July, when the war seemed imminent, at the mass meeting 
of the " Pro-Corean Association," in which those who were 
present were mostly members of the Diet and other men of 
large political influence. 

The preamble of this resolution states that since Japan 
first recognized the independence of Corea formally, the act 
of any nation which proves a menace to that independence 

•"The Modern Japanese Army," by W. E. Grillia, //arjser'a Weekly, Sept. 1, 184*4- 
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should be regarded as an insult, not only to Corea, but also 
to Japan, and should not be tolerated by the empire. After 
this preamble the resolution urges the members and others 
who hold the same view to unite their efforts : (1) to put 
an end to the interference of China in the internal affairs of 
Corea, and to assist in the maintenance of her autonomy; (2) 
to improve and reform the foreign relations and the internal 
administration of Corea; (3) to encourage the development 
of the production and industry of that country. Again, in 
the Declaration of War,* the Mikado denounces China for 
claiming the suzerainty of Corea while the rest of the world 
recognizes her independence, and for disturbing the peace of 
the East, while Japan is striving to promote it. 

If there is still left any doubt regarding the motives of 
Japan, what Corea has accomplished in the *last few months, 
under the advice of Japan, may serve to dispel it. The 
Corean government, under the premiership of Tai Wen Kun, 
declared all the former treaties with China null and void ; 
exiled the former premier, though much against the wish of 
Tai Wen Kun, who wanted to behead him; pardoned and 
recalled into the public service all the leading members of 
the liberal party, who since 1884 had been wandering in 
Japan, in the^United States, or in Europe as political refugees. 
The Corean king hereafter is to be styled the emperor. The 
reforms of the administration have already begun. There is 
every prospect of progress and prosperity in Corea under the 
new stimulus imparted by "the Yankees of the East." From 
the slumber of a thousand years Corea has awakened at last; 
weak and exhausted from former maltreatment, yet conscious 
that she is now free from bondage, she stands in triumph, 
supported by the friendly arm of Japan, gazing into the 
glorious dawn of civilization. 

III. Any one who is well acquainted with the unparalleled 
loyalty and reverence which the Japanese people feel toward 
their emperor will find no plausibility in the charge that 
Japan is engaging in foreign war to avoid a revolution 

* The fnll translation of this important document is here omitted, with much regret, 
on account of the lack of space. It can be found in the September number of the 
lievicw of Reviews. For the same reason the Declaration of War by the Chinese 
Emperor, which can be found in New York Daily YVioune, September 6, is also omitted. 
It is interesting to compare these two declarations. The declaration of the Mikado 
insists on the points mentioned above, and wishes "that by the loyalty and valor of 
our faithful subjects, peace may soon be restored." That of" the Chinese Emperor with 
audacity asserts the Chinese suzerainty over Corea, accuses Japan of violating the 
international law, and exhorts " our generals to refrain from the least laxity in obey- 
ing our commands, in order to avoid severe punishment at our hands." 
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at home. True, within the last three years the strength of 
the opposition party has steadily increased. Including in its 
political programme the establishment of a responsible cabi- 
net, the question of treaty revision of the treaty,* economy 
in the public expenditure, decrease of the land tax, it 
deserves the popular sympathy it has won. But bitter and 
determined as the attacks of this party have recently been, 
they have been directed solely against the ministry, and not 
against the throne. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that the Japanese 
empire has accepted the challenge of China, not from 
selfish greed of territory, not from fear of an internal revo- 
lution, but because China has been encroaching with im- 
punity upon the feeble and defenceless kingdom of Corea, 
whose safety Japan has the moral obligation to insure, on 
account of the affinity of language and blood, and whose 
independence Japan regards as of vital importance to her 
own welfare. Respect for her national honor, which has 
repeatedly been insulted by the arrogance and folly of China; 
the consideration of her noble mission in convincing China, 
by a practical test, of the superiority of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the worthlessness of her own ; of the absurdity of 
revelling in the recollection of the by-gone greatness, for- 
getting the dangers and the possibilities of the future ; the 
grand aspiration of the island empire to rouse China from 
the lethargy of centuries, to rescue the four hundred millions 
of her people from misery, ignorance and depravity, so that 
the dark continent of Asia may be illuminated by the light 
of civilization and an unbroken -era of tranquillity and pros- 
perity may follow in the East — all these induced Japan to 
unsheathe her sword. She is sacrificing millions of her 
wealth and the blood of her best and bravest children in the 
cause of liberty, of civilization and of humanity. In noble- 
ness of purpose, and in the grandeur of its significance, 
modern history furnishes . y one parallel with this war — 
the war for the emancipation of slavery. 

If this struggle of progress against stagnation, of the right 
against the wrong, during its course, proves, to some extent, 
detrimental to the commercial interest of the West; if it 
justly recalls to the minds of the lovers of peace, the vivid 
pictures of all the horrors and evils attendant upon fire and 

• See " Justice for Japan," by B. O. Flower, Ths Abena, July, 1894. 
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carnage, the enormous advantages which will probably be 
derived after the close of the war must not be forgotten. It 
is a significant fact, that with her population ten times as 
large as that of Japan, China's annual imports and exports 
have never exceeded four times those of Japan. The imports 
and exports of China in 1891, for example, were 134,003.863 
taels and 100,947,849 taels respectively, while those of Japan 
in the same year were 62,880,670 yens and 78,738,054 yens.* 
This economic phenomenon can only be accounted for by 
the seclusive and anti-foreign policy of China. The present 
war will teach her the folly of such a policy if anything ever 
will. No doubt she already realizes the need of a more ex- 
tended system of railroad. 

If Japan wins her final victory, in accordance with the 
earnest prayers offered by all admirers of modern civilizar 
tion, of all lovers of justice and freedom ; if Japan after the 
accomplishment of her direct objects, sees, as the indirect 
results of her costly and magnanimous labor, enormous quan- 
tities of gold overflowing from the hitherto untouched mines 
of Corea, which, in their richness, are said to be second only 
to those of California; if she sees China giving the mer- 
chants of the West free access to her immense resources, and 
the servants of the gospel free access to the millions of her 
unconverted souls ; then Japan will replace her drawn sword 
in the scabbard, satisfied to have repaid her indebtedness to 
the West, which has ravishly bestowed upon her whatever 
she has chosen to obtain for the animation of her national 
vigor and life. 

* The Statesman's Year-Book, 1893. 
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BY W. H. SAVAGE. 



" When half -gods go the gods arrive." 

Very few of those who will see these pages can go back 
in memory to the time of Emerson's appearance as a leader 
of the new age that began with the famous " Transcendental 
movement." For a picture of that time we must turn to 
the pages of some one who was caught in the whirl of 
thought and feeling that then swept over New England. 
The elements of storm had been slowly gathering themselves 
and only waited some signal to burst forth. Scotch Presby- 
terianism was dead; New England Puritanism was dead 
also, but their effigies still filled the seats of power. The 
spiritual life, grown cowardly through long subjection, paid 
tithes of mint and cummin in the temple of sham. There was 
abundant solemnity but a dearth of sincerity. The priest was 
* everywhere, but the line of prophets seemed extinct. 

Then came Carlyle's " Signs of the Times," and presently 
a Boston edition of his "Sartor Resartus." This, says Lowell 
in his essay on Thoreau, was "the signal for a sudden men- 
tal and moral mutiny." The acceptable time had come at 
last, and it was hailed by a wild chorus of voices of every 
conceivable pitch. 

The nameless eagle of the tree Ygdrasil was about to sit at last, 
and wild-eyed enthusiasts rushed from all sides, each eager to thrust 
under the mystic bird that chalk egg from which the new and fairer 
creation was to be hatched in due time. Every possible form of in- 
tellectual and physical dyspepsia brought forth its gospel. Bran had 
its prophets, and plainness of speech was carried to a pitch that would 
have taken away the breath of George Fox. Even swearing had its 
evangelists, who answered an inquiry after their health with an 
elaborate ingenuity of imprecation that might have been honorably 
mentioned by Marlborouirh in general orders. Everybody had a 
mission (with a capital M) to attend to everybody else's business. 
. . . Xot a few impecunious zealots abjured the use of money (unless 
earned by other people) professing to live on the internal revenues 
of the spirit. Some had an assurance of instant millennium as soon as 
hooks and cyi*i> should be substituted for buttons. Communities were 
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established where everything was to be common but common sense. 
Conventions were held for every hitherto inconceivable purpose. The 
belated gift of tongues spread like a contagion. It was the pentecost 
of Shinar. . . . Many foreign revolutionists out of work added to the 
general misunderstanding their contribution of broken English in 
every most ingenious form of fracture. All stood ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to reform everything but themselves. The general 
motto was, — 

" And we'll talk with them, too, 

And take upon's the mystery of things 

As if we were God's spies." 

This was the comit; side of the affair, the humorous lining 
of the cloud out of which the storm came. Many saw only 
the comedy and the cloud, and knew not the deadly explo- 
siveness of the stuff that composed it. The central fact in it 
all was the soul's struggle for fresh air and a glimpse of 
God's real world, that spread its fields outside the great 
temple of sham. If windows could not be opened there was 
likelihood of their being broken, though painted with images 
of saints and martyrs. Light, colored by such sacred effi- 
gies, was picturesque, but it did not render the bad air 
wholesome. A prison that shuts the soul from God is not 
holy because its architecture is Gothic. There is only one 
thing better than tradition, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which all tradition takes its rise. It was 
this life which the reformers demanded, with more or less 
clearness of consciousness and expression — life in politics, 
life in literature, life in religion. Of what use to import a 
gospel from Judea, if we leave behind the soul that made it 
possible, the God who keeps it forever real and present ? 

The sanity and divinity of this movement found their high- 
est and final expression in Ralph Waldo Emerson — a man to 
whom what is highest in the mental and moral culture of 
America owes more than to any other, if not more than to all 
others combined. Says Mr. Lowell : — 

No man young enough to have felt it can forget, or cease to be 
grateful for the mental and moral nudge which he received from the 
writings of his high-minded and brave-spirited countryman. That 
we agree with him, or that he always agrees with himself, is aside 
from the question; but that he arouses in us something that we are 
the better for having awakened . . . that he speaks always to what 
is highest and least selfish in us, few Americans of the generation 
younger than his own would be disposed to deny. His oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge . . . was an event without 
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any former parallel in our literary annals, a scene always to be treas- 
ured in the memory for its picturesqueness and its inspiration. 
What crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of fore- 
gone dissent 1 It was our Yankee version of a lecture by Abelard, 
our Harvard parallel to the last public appearance of Schelling. 

Now let us see what it was that Emerson gave to his 
audience — his version of " the everlasting gospel " of 
religion and life. He taught, in the first place, that this 
universe is a spiritual universe, a manifestation of God. 

Ever fresh, the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds. 

There is, he said to his fellows, no such thing as u dead 
matter," no such thing as a world outside of God, made by 
Him as a carpenter builds a house, and then cursed by Him 
for a bad job when it was finished. In his first published 
work, his famous essay on "Nature," he said: — 

It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a per- 
petual effect. It is a great shadow pointing always to the sun behind 
us. The aspect of nature is devout. It is like the figure of Jesus, 
standing with bended head, and hands folded upon the breast. The 
happiest man is he who learns from Nature the lesson of wor- 
ship. . . . When a man has worshipped Him intellectually, the 
noblest ministry of nature is to stand as the apparition of God. It 
is the organ through which the universal Spirit speaks to the indi- 
vidual, and strives to lead back the individual to itself. . . . 

The spiritual stars rise nightly, shedding down 
A private beam into each several heart. 
Daily the bending skies solicit man, 
The seasons chariot him from his exile, 
The rainbow hours bedeck his glowing chair, 
The storm-winds urge the heavy weeks along; 
Suns haste to set, that so remoter lights 
Beckon the wanderer to his vaster home. 

Behind nature, throughout nature, spirit is present. 

This is 

What sea and land discoursing say 
In the sidereal years. 

All things, from atoms to sidereal systems, from the spring- 
ing grass to the soul of man, are 

By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred. 
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And this one deity is the Eternal Goodness. 

Love works at the centre, 

Heart-heaving alway; 
Forth speed the strong pulses 

To the borders of day. 

Think of Ralph Waldo Emerson standing, sweet-faced as 
a seraph and as calmly audacious, in the valley of dry bones 
and proclaiming such a message as that ! The dry bones 
declared, with an infinite amount of clatter and dust raising, 
that it was rank paganism. But he said it, and the gentle 
nature that he invoked made answer in rain and dew, and 
now the clover blooms and children play where ghosts sat in 
council and dreamed that God was dead. 

A second point in the new doctrine was this : The soul of 
man lives and moves and has its being in and from this Soul 
of the Universe. This, to be sure, is good Bible doctrine, 
having Paul to stand its sponsor. The trouble was that 
Emerson believed it and the churches did not. To him it 
was a fact; to them it was a phrase. 

As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God; 
he is nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws at need inexhaust- 
ible power. . . . Once inhale the upper air, being admitted to behold 
the absolute nature of justice and truth, and we learn that man has 
access to the entire mind of the Creator, is himself the creator in the 
finite. 

Out from this all-embracing ocean of deity, the fountain 
and original of all souls, came all the great impulses and 
inspirations and heroisms of history. This, says Emerson, is 
the secret of all the nobilities of action : — 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 

The [Soul] replies, I can. 

The steps already taken conduct, logically, to a third, and 
Emerson took this third step unhesitatingly. The position 
he assumed was to him the simply natural one, and yet his 
taking it was a declaration of war on all the recognized 
creeds of Christendom. A Boston minister said, the Sunday 
after his death, "Mr. Emerson was a Christian theist." 
That was not exactly what they said on the 15th of July, 
1838, when he had concluded his famous address before the 
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Divinity School in Cambridge. On that occasion he putr 
lished what we may call the soul's declaration of independ- 
ence. Before that day it had been the fashion in the religious 
circles of New England to quote Scripture texts to prove 
one's right to hold the opinion of some man long ago dead 
and buried. Emerson boldly declared that the soul itself is 
the source and seat of authority, the creator of texts and 
their rightful lord. "Jesus," he says, "was better than 
others, because he refused to listen to others, and listened at 
home." If a man is to hear God speak he must listen at 
home. The best he can hear elsewhere will be only an echo. 
This should be plain enough. 

Yet see what strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself, unless 
He speak the phraseology of I know not what David, or Jeremiah, 
or Paul. . . . They say with those foolish Israelites, " Let not God 
speak to us lest we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us and we 
will obey." Everywhere I am hindered of meeting God in my brother 
because he has shut his own temple doors, and recites fables merely 
of his brother's, or his brother's brother's God. 

Ever the words of the gods resound; 

But the porches of man's ear 
Seldom in this low life's round 

Are unsealed, that he may hear. 

Men are " like children who repeat by rote the sentences 
of grandams and tutors." " Their creeds are a disease of the 
intellect." But "if we live truly, we shall see truly." 
44 When a man lives with God his voice shall be as sweet as 
the murmur of the brook or the rustle of the corn." 

If one say to-day 44 Mr. Emerson was a Christian theist," 
there will be, if anything, only the faintest murmur of dis- 
sent, even on the part of orthodox critics. But then he was 
a "pantheist" and a "pagan." In 1848, in his "Fable for 
Critics," Mr. Lowell termed him a " primitive pagan," and 
within the remembrance of men still young the North Ameri- 
can Review termed his doctrine and his spirit " refreshingly 
pagan." There certainly could have been no more open and 
emphatic denial of all the then common theories of human 
nature than the philosophy advanced by the man who found 
Boston Unitarian ism too narrow to hold him. We may 
thank God and tike courage. The paganism of the year 1848 
is the Christian theism of to-day. Emerson retracted no 
word that he ever uttered. He never left the lofty ground 
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he took in 1838. It has been found that the paganism was 
not so much in him as in those who denied to him the 
Christian name. We may see how the change has come 
about, if we observe his definition of religion and then look 
about us and see to what an extent this definition has been 
accepted by the most religious people in all the churches. 
"Religion or worship," he says, "is the attitude of those who 
see that the nature of things works for truth and right for- 
ever." " Scepticism is unbelief in cause and effect." It is 
the attitude of a man who does not see that as he deals, so 
lie is, and so he appears. It is the behavior of the man who 
docs not see that relation and connection are not somewhere 
and sometimes, but everywhere and always — that what 
comes out of life is what was put into it. The Andover 
Board of Visitors might possibly still say that such a state- 
ment puts the truth "poetically and sentimentally," and that 
it is therefore dangerous and misleading; but for all that the 
best evangelical pulpits of the land now use the Concord 
dialect, and the best people say to each other as they go out 
from church, " Our minister is getting down to solid grounds 
of principle." 

And all this is most hopeful. This faith in the spiritual 
order, that it is essentially and eternally right and good, is 
the ground of all noble living. Emerson says: — 

All great ages have been ages of belief. I mean, when there was 
any extraordinary power of performance, when great national move- 
ments began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when poems 
were made, the human soul was in earnest, and had fixed its thoughts 
on the spiritual verities with as strict a grasp as that of the hands 
on the sword or the pencil or the trowel. . . . 

If your eye is on the eternal, your intellect will grow, and your 
opinions and actions will have a beauty which no learning or com- 
bined advantages of other men can rival. 

The burden of Mr. Emerson's charge against the organ- 
ized forms of religion was that they represented routine and 
not belief. He said : — 

We live in a transition period, when the old faiths which com- 
forted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem to have 
spent their force. I do not find the religions of men at this moment 
very creditable to them, but either childish and insignificant, or un- 
manly and effeminating. . . . The mass of the community indolently 
follow the old forms with childish scrupulosity, and we have punctu- 
ality for faith, and good taste for character. 
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The grand ne^d of religion and of the soul is the touch of 
reality. 

The true meaning of the spiritual is the reoL . . . 

God wi.i not mani/en Uizf^zA to cowards. . . . 

Nothing ui at ^t *^cr*"j f/it the integrity of jour own mind. . . . 
J rernerof/er an answer which when quite young I was prompted to 
make Xft a valued advi*er who was wont to importune me with the 
dear old doctrines of the eh arch. On my saving. -* What hare I to 
do with the saeredne&s of traditions, if I lire wholly from within?" 
my friend suggested, — 

" Bat these impulse* may be from below, not from above." 

I replied, "They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
devil'* chiid, 1 will live then from the deviL Xo law can be sacred 
to me hut that of my nature." 

In one of his poems entitled " Blight," he laments the 
shallow cowardice of the age that contents itself with mere 
hearsay, and ho mioses the divine vision and the divine life. 

We thieves 
And pirates of the universe, shut out 
Daily to a more thin and outward rind, 
Turn pale and starve. 



He cries, — 



Give me truths, 
For I am weary of the surfaces, 
And die of inanition. 



In one of his last published essays, he writes : — 

The man of this age muHt be matriculated in the university of 
sciences and tendencies flowing from all past periods. He must not 
he one who can be surprised and shipwrecked by every bold or subtle 
word which malignant and acute men may utter in his hearing, but 
should he taught all scepticisms and unbeliefs, and made the destroyer 
of all card houses and paper walls, and the sifter of all opinions, by 
being put face to face from his infancy with reality. 

This is safe, for "We are born believing." It is the only 
safety, for 

The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best. 

Nothing shall ever warp me from the belief that every man is a 
lover of truth. The entertainment of the proposition of depravity is 
the hint profligacy and profanation. There is no scepticism, no 
atheism, hut that. Could it be received into common belief, suicide 
would unpeople the planet. 

The grand need is that men should recognize the essen- 
tial religiousness of the natural order and of their own souls 
and devote themselves to the true religious conduct of life. 
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Belief and love — a believing love — will relieve us of a vast load 
of care. O ray brothers, God exists. There is a soul at the centre 
of nature, and over the will of every man, so that none of us can 
wrong the universe. It has so infused its strong enchantment into 
nature that we prosper when we accept its advice. . . . The whole 
course Qf things goes to teach us faith. We need only obey. There 
is guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the 
right word. . . . 

Nature will not have us fret and fume. When we come out of 
the caucus, or the bank, or the abolition convention, or the temper- 
ance meeting, or the Transcendental Club, into the fields and woods, 
she says to us, " So hot ? my little sir." 

We are escorted on every hand through life by spiritual agents, 
and a beneficent purpose lies in wait for us. 

Deep love lieth under 

These pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of 

Their meaning sublime. 

God, a living, present, never-failing revelation of God, a 
divine and beneficent Providence, so near, so unescapable 
that we may almost call it a divine fate, and man, ensphered 
in the heart and glory of this mystery of God that we call 
nature — this is the world and life as we find them in the 
wonderful word pictures of Emerson. And these words are 
so wonderful, because they are windows, wherethrough we 
peer into the beauty and glory of Emerson's own soul, and 
see in its clear deeps the mirrored deeps of heaven. 

Does any one ask, What did such a man think of the 
soul's destiny ? As I have done elsewhere, so here, I sum- 
mon him to speak for himself. This is his opinion: — 

Everything is prospective, and man is to live hereafter. That 
the world is for his education is the only sane solution of the 
enigma. . . . 

I am a better believer, and all serious souls are better believers, 
in immortality than we can give grounds for. The real evidence is 
too subtle, or is higher than we can write down in propositions. We 
cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. 

We must find its evidence in the hints that nature gives 

us, in 

The grand recoil 
Of life resurgent from the soil 
Wherein was dropped the mortal spoil. 

We must see how the Good Power reveals His meaning in 
the education of the race, and 
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Step by step, lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting better up to best ; 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure. 

We must open our hearts 

To know 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show — 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth, to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned, — 
Saying, What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain ; 
Heart's love will meet thee again. 

And we must, let me add, give heed to the revelation of 
God in such a soul as that of our poet philosopher. In the 
whole range of literature I know of no deeper and nobler 
argument for immortality than is furnished to him who will 
read and consider in the life and writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Who, save himself, can fitly describe him ? 

The sun set ; but set not his hope: 

Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up: 

Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye : 

And matched his sufferance sublime 

The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 

Brought the age of gold again ; 

His action won such reverence sweet, 

As hid all measure of the feat. 

It is impossible to think of him as " dead." And when 
we wander, lost in the awful and sweet immensity of his 
thought, we somehow cannot doubt our own immortality. 
We have the feeling of which he himself speaks, that the 
soul antedates the shining accidents that spangle the sky of 
night, and is coeval with the Infinite Life that builds and 
unbuilds the worlds. 
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BY JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 



i 

I have been asked to answer the question, "Have we, abolished 
slavery? " To answer that question intelligently we should first 
form a correct idea of the nature of slavery. Slavery is a means 
by which the master enjoys the earnings of the man. This single 
sentence covers the case entirely. If, by whips, bloodhounds 
and shotguns, supported by a code of laws, a man or a class of 
men enjoy the earnings of the men who labor, such a system is 
slavery. If, however, the same results are reached in any other 
way in spite of the victims, is not that system slavery also ?^*-4 • 

To illustrate the common narrow view as to the nature and 
processes of slavery, even among the more intelligent circles of 
society, and the journals and magazines which profess to be 
leaders and moulders of public sentiment, J quote from an old 
magazine the following statement : — 

The close of this century ought to witness the end of slavery on this 
planet. For fifty years there have been no slaves permitted under the 
Sag of England. The late Czar Alexander set free the serfs in his do- 
minion, while the war of the rebellion liberated 4,000,000 black slaves in 
the United States. The empire of Brazil decreed in 1871 that every child 
born thereafter should be free. Cuba is getting rid of slavery very 
rapidly, and the interest taken by the commercial nations in the Congo 
Valley, Africa, will soon bring about a stoppage to the practice of man- 
hunting, and thus slavery will die for want of new slaves. — BemoresVs 
Monthly, June, 1884. 

The American people inherited the discussion of the subject of 
slavery from their fathers in Europe ; and for several generations 
it periodically crowded itself to the front as the leading subject 
in politics. Yet it is safe to say that we know little of its nature 
and processes except the single variety known as chattel slavery, 
and that only in connection with the colored race. To aid, there- 
fore, in a more intelligent appreciation of the subject, I propose 
to discuss some of the leading varieties of human slavery. 

Chattel slavery is a system in which the master owns the slave, 
possessing the power to buy and sell him at will ; to work him 
hard and feed him little ; to punish and outrage his person ; even 
to kill him, if so disposed, being restrained only by the money 
invested in such human property. This is chattel slavery as it 
formerly existed in the British Empire and in America. It had 
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its origin in physical force — in war and piracy. Its foreign 
supply was maintained by the same means. Ships were fitted 
out by traders who visited weak, unoffending and uncivilized 
peoples for the purchase or capture of men, women and children 
to be sold in the markets of slave countries. Children were 
bought from parents and subjects from chiefs, for a mere trinket 
or trifle, and then, when cupidity dictated, both chiefs and 
parents were captured to complete the cargo. 

The slave trade had its risks and dangers, and not unfrequently 
battles were fought to subdue such as could, not be cajoled and 
swindled. When on shipboard the captives were manacled and 
confined lest they might mutiny and overpower the crew, or 
lest individuals in their anguish might leap into the sea. The 
slaves had to be attended and fed, lest death and damage might 
prove a moneyed loss to the owners before the market was 
reached and the cargo disposed of. When sold, the owner put 
the slaves to work on plantations of cotton, rice and tobacco; 
and then it was that the master began to " enjoy the earnings of 
the man." This was chattel slavery and the slave trade. They 
were inhuman and savage in the extreme. The slave trade, ulti- 
mately, was branded by civilized nations as piracy, and punished 
as an outrage upon humanity. The whole system was full of 
risks — financial and personal — to the masters; while for the 
slaves there were none but the lowest forms of physical mercy. 

I now invite attention to another form of slavery — far safer, 
far better and more comprehensive for the masters, but less 
merciful to the slaves. It is bond slavery, or "bondage," and 
may be illustrated by actual facts now transpiring in many parts 
of the world. It is a refined system — popular with civilized 
nations; as much superior to chattel slavery in its financial 
results as the railroad is to the wheelbarrow in matters of trans- 
portation. It annually yields millions and billions to the masters, 
with the minimum of financial or personal risk, while it enslaves 
whole nations, reaping the profits of states and empires as fast as 
the crops can grow, or the profits of labor can be moulded into 
valuable form. 

Bond slavery has its origin and power for evil in financial 
injustice and usury. Let me illustrate : Instead of using a 
private ship, supplied with the implements of war and manacles 
for human limbs, fitted up in secret, and escaping by stealth 
from secluded harbors, we usually find a British steamer, proudly 
moored in the docks of Liverpool. Bearing the agents of English 
and French capitalists, it steams out into the ocean gaily in broad 
daylight, bound for a pleasure and business trip, let us say, to 
the land of the Pharaohs. These agents are gentlemen of leisure 
and respectability. They will have welcome access into the 
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highest court circles of Alexandria and Cairo. They are on a 
mission of civilization and business from a Christian and enlight- 
ened people, who have spent millions of money and thousands of 
lives in abolishing the African slave trade and branding it as 
piracy. They are from a Christian island, whose soil " cannot be 
pressed by the foot of a slave ! " and whose very air u melts the 
shackles from the limbs of slavery ! " 

Those high-born, Christian men are on a pleasant visit to half* 
barbarous Egypt. They study the thoughts and aspirations of 
its poor, weak but ambitious prince. He aspires to shine as the 
owner of an imperial palace ; he would muster a splendid army, 
with gay equipments and trappings. The inmates of his harem 
and the chargers in his stables are dust and ashes compared with 
what this weak, proud man would possess if he could. He 
dreams of canals for irrigation and commerce ; of railroads and 
bridges like those of Europe ; light-houses in his harbors ; and a 
more honorable title to be bought of the Sultan of Turkey ; of a 
thousand things, useful and ornamental, none of which can be 
procured without millions of money. His weak points are studied 
and his ambitions stimulated by the wily agents of the European 
capitalists. Without money, however, his dreams and aspirations 
must end in mortification and misery. 

Here, now, is the harvest of the financiers. The proposition 
is made to furnish the viceroy all the money he wants in exchange 
/or the bonds of Egypt ! A strong box is unlocked containing 
blank bonds — printed in London in three languages — English, 
French and Egyptian. "Fill out, legally execute, sign and 
deliver these papers," say the agents, "and we will pay you 
in hard coin, or its equivalent in exchange on London and Paris, 
fifty cents on the dollar of the face value of the bonds to the 
amount of hundreds of millions." It is a Golconda ! It is an 
Eldorado ! It is a greater " find " to the poor half barbarian 
than were the mines of South America and Mexico to the kings 
of Europe. He snaps the bait, and in the end $400,000,000 of 
bonds are resting on the labor of Egypt. The interest and 
expenses of collection amount to about $40,000,000 per annum. 

In this financial transaction, the farmers and tax payers of the 
land of the Pharoahs have all been captured and manacled in a 
day, as it were, and reduced to an abject bondage worse than 
chattel slavery, embracing no single element of mercy. Every 
man, woman and child of the present and future generations; 
every acre of soil, and every hoofed animal and domestic fowl 
have been involved in the capture, and are to be sacrificed to the 
greed of unmerciful masters. From day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to year, beneath the burning tropical sun, 
under the spur and the lash of the tax gatherers, the fellah and 
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his wife and little ones toil from daylight to dark ; they live in 
mud huts, dress in the merest rags, and subsist on refuse unfit 
for chattel slaves. The earnings of the slaves and the products 
of the land go beyond the sea to the coffers of the masters, who, 
living in London and Paris, are making new investments among 
the thoughtless nations of the earth; not in flesh and blood — 
that would be piracy and slavery — but in undying productive 
bonds, wherever princes, monarchs, congresses or legislatures can 
be cajoled, bulldozed or tampered with. 

Egypt is reduced to bondage. No single master owns any 
single slave. There is no investment direct in flesh and blood. 
No master will suffer loss by the death of a slave. The invest- 
ment is in bonds drawing interest by day, by night and on Sun- 
days ; bonds which do not die. The labor and lands of Egypt 
are pawned for the bonds, while its pauperized inhabitants toil 
and sweat, suffer and die. Soon the tax gatherers fail to raise 
the $40,000,000 per annum. There is an annual deficit in the 
payment of interest. This is rank repudiation ! Shy lock must 
have his pound of flesh ! British tax collectors take the place of 
the natives. Whips and bastinadoes are used to urge the pay- 
ment of taxes. We are told : — 

The fellaheen were bastinadoed as they never had been before, and the 
taxes were collected in advance. Mr. Romaine proposed to reduce the 
land tax so that the people might live; Major Baring on behalf of the 
bond holders refused to allow it. — Appletorfs Annual, 1882, p. 235. 

Finally poor, untaught, starving and bleeding humanity can 
bear no more. The foreign tax gatherers are attacked by their 
victims, and some of them are killed. Great Britain can brook 
no such insult. Thundering ironclads and British soldiers arc 
sent to avenge the insolence, and to " enforce the claims of British 
subjects." Alexandria is bombarded. Its streets are drenched 
with innocent blood. Human life is destroyed as no dynamiter, 
communist or nihilist would have the heart to do. Historic 
buildings, valuable libraries and the homes of the people melt in 
the flames, while hecatombs of human lives are sacrificed to this 
new slavery, containing among its ingredients not a single element 
of mercy. This is a picture of bond slavery in Egypt ! 

The Egyptians have long ago paid the full face of the bonds 
in interest. They have paid in the form of interest more than 
twice the amount of the money borowed, but the bonds still live 
without diminution; they still cry, "Give! give!" And men 
are blown to atoms with gunpowder and shot down like dogs to 
enforce the continually increasing demands of the bond holders. 
No education, no rest, no comfort, no certainty of life, for the 
Egyptian tax payers, with the sharp teeth of British usury per- 
petually gnawing at their vitals. A similar slavery has been 
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instituted and is now enforcedly British arms and diplomacy 
with severest rigor among the millions of India. Yet we are 
told by a leading magazine, already quoted, that for " fifty years 
there have been no slaves permitted under the flag of England!" 

There are many forms, modifications and processes of bond 
slavery. I am now considering that variety which comes through 
a great national debt which may be fraudulently created and 
increased from time to time. During the late war the bonds of 
the United States were sold for half price currency. In 1869 
these cheap currency bonds were made payable in coin, thus 
vastly adding to their value and to the burdens of the tax payers. 
In 1873 silver was dropped from the coinage, making all coin 
bonds and all coin debts of all sorts payable in gold coin only; 
thus practically making them much more burdensome by cutting 
off half the means of payment. 

In 1863 there was established in this country a national bank- 
ing system, based on United States bonds, under which $350,- 
000,000, in the form of bank notes, was handed out of the treas- 
ury to a preferred class of capitalists, without value received. 
They were authorized to loan these notes to the people at high 
rates of interest. By these fraudulent and usurious methods 
billions of dollars have been drawn from the people in the form 
of interest alone. Billions of dollars have been, also, paid on the 
principal ; yet now the remaining principal, through currency 
contraction and falling prices, is of greater purchasing value than 
was the currency originally borrowed. 

The burdens borne by the American people would have 
destroyed half a dozen Egypts. It has not quite ruined us, on 
account of the extent and exuberance of our soil and the wonder- 
ful "industry, intelligence and energy of our people. It has, how- 
ever, on the one hand, reduced many thousands of honest 
laborers to pauperism ; and, on the other hand, it has created a 
large and increasing class of dangerous millionaires whose 
intrigues are a daily menace to our free institutions. Many 
thousands of our people have fallen into rags and hunger until 
they can no longer enter the free schools, but exist and suffer as 
chronic enemies of society, ready to break out into open violence 
for bread whenever our millionaires choose to inaugurate a 
general panic, forcing industrial lockouts and famine. 

The great fund-holding millionaires have their hands on the 
throats of the people through various forms of national, state, 
municipal, telegraph and railroad debts, many millions of which 
are water, costing the holders only the printing and signing of 
the papers. The interest and dividends on these bonds and 
stocks are met by high national and municipal taxation, and by 
high telegraph and transportation rates, forming a constantly 
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flowing river of hard-earned cafth from the fingers of labor and 
business into the coffers of the millionaires, who are thus our 
new slave masters. They are the masters of the tax payers, 
masters of Congress, masters of the legislatures, masters of the 
courts, masters of finance, masters of transportation and masters 
of the public means of communication and intelligence. In the 
pride of their power they snap their fingers in the faces of the 
people and say, " The public be damned ! " and " What are you 
going to do about it ? " 

The chattel system has been abolished in the United States ; 
but "Have we abolished slavery?" Ask the factory girls, the 
sewing women, the coal miners, the iron workers, the farmers 
and all the men and women of toil who form the great public 
which the Vanderbilts would damn to perpetual servitude! The 
old slavery rested on three millions of blacks, whom it pauper- 
ized, but fed and clothed. The masters never became million- 
aires. They were brutal and overbearing, but they had not the 
means to purchase great lines of railroads and telegraphs, and 
through them to levy tribute on whole states. The new slavery 
rests on sixty millions of people. It makes paupers which society 
must feed; and it has created thousands of millionaire slave 
masters, with regular incomes of millions per annum, from the 
labor of the people. 

Slavery is always the result where the master classes have 
monopolized the necessities of society and the means of life, so 
that the laboring or slave classes can have access to them only 
on the master's terms. In every system of slavery the slaves 
must labor to the utmost limit of human endurance for the 
merest pittance of food, clothing and shelter that will sustain 
life. The masters are the honored class, with power and dispo- 
sition to inflict indignity, outrage and wrong upon the persons of 
the slaves, restrained only by their own ideas of mercy and 
moneyed interests. In chattel slavery the master owns his slaves 
as he does his horses, and is interested in their health and com- 
fort. Such property must not suffer material detriment. The 
master will see to its physical preservation and animal prosperity, 
precisely as he will take care of his animals of value. The slaves 
are his property ! 

Chattel slavery, cruel and wicked as it necessarily must be, 
still possesses, as we see, elements of mercy. There are other 
forms of slavery that are merciless ! Yet men have analyzed the 
subject so little, that some of the most wicked and oppressive 
systems are utterly ignored. Even the enlightened British 
people, while actually moving the heavens and the earth, so to 
6peak, in order to abolish chattel slavery and the African slave 
trade, have actually nurtured and still nurture in their own 
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islands the joint systems of wage and tenant slavery, which have 
paved the bed of the Atlantic Ocean from Cork, Liverpool and 
Belfast to New York with the skeletons of human slaves escap- 
ing from their chains. And America -£- our boasted free and 
liberty-loving America — whose people have poured out blood 
and treasure like water for the abolition of chattel slavery, is, 
as fast as time can move, suffering and aiding monopolies to 
grasp the means of life, through which to establish and compel 
the merciless slave systems of the old world. 

During the late war, two gentlemen were discussing the great 
question of the day. It was before President Lincoln's procla- 
mation of freedom had been issued. The progress of the war 
and the relative strength of the North and the South were the 
subjects of conversation. 

Said one: "The black man holds the balance in his hands. 
His sympathies and friendships will turn the scale." 

" Well," said the other, " his sympathies and friendships are on 
the side of the North, are they not ? Surely the slaves cannot 
join their tyrants against their friends ! " 

" But," said the former, " suppose the Southerners should turn 
abolitionists ? " 

" They cannot do that," said the latter, " as that would be 
yielding the entire question at issue ! " 

" Apparently it would," said number one ; " in reality it would 
not. Let me outline a plan that an enlightened Southern policy 
may adopt. Suppose the Confederate government should say to 
the slave holders : * Sell us your slaves I Set your prices high, 
but sell us your slaves ! We have no money,, but we will pay 
you in bonds — perpetual bonds — with liberal interest payable 
semi-annually/bra^r/' Seeing that slavery may be destroyed 
by the war, the enlightened slave holders should accept the 
offer. Then, when the slaves become the property of the 
Southern government, the proclamation should go forth to the 
slaves, 'Fight and you are free!' This course would change 
the sympathies of the slaves from the North to the South. The 
Southerners, noble fellows, would then have the credit of freeing 
their slaves, and the war would henceforth be a joint struggle of 
whites and blacks for national existence ; while the North, shorn 
of her prestige and reputation on the slavery question, would 
have the bad reputation of fighting for empire. There would 
then be no moral or other reasons why England and France 
should remain neutral. The American blockade would be 
destroyed and the North would be beaten." 

" But," asked number two, " what will become of slavery?" 

"Oh," responded his companion, "slavery will be all right. 
It will be changed, of course, but it will be on a broader and 
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better basis than before. Nominally the slaves will be free; 
practically they will not. Formerly the masters owned the 
slaves and the lands. Latterly they will hold the bonds and 
the lands. The ex-slaves and poor whites will have access 
to the lands only on the master's terms. The interest on the 
bonds (paid by labor) will hire the labor of the new order of 
slaves forever/ The former system compelled the master to 
care for the life and health of the slaves. The latter system 
compels the slave to work on the master's terms and care for 
himself. His death is no loss to the master. The master class 
is the ruling class — the law-making class. The new plan will 
be a much safer and better system, by which the master can 
enjoy the earnings of the man, than the former one. It is merely 
a change from the chattel system to the merciless European 
plan." 

But the South did not adopt the plan outlined above. The 
rebels were beaten because the negroes joined the North. And 
the bonds that were lavishly issued at the instigation of the 
Wall Street and European money loaners, fell upon the laboring 
people of both the North and the South. Instead of Southern 
slave holders remaining the masters, our masters live in New 
York and London. 

A much-quoted and much-denied but truly prophetic circular 
once predicted the conspiracy of the British slave holders as 
follows : — 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, and chattel slavery 
is to be destroyed. This, I and my European friends are in favor of, for 
slavery is but the owning of labor, and carries with it the responsibility 
to care for the laborer; while the European plan, led in by England, is: 
Capital control of labor, by controlling wages 1 This can be done by 
controlling the money. 

The great debt, that capitalists will see to it is made out of this war, 
must be used as the means to control the volume of money. To accom- 
plish this the bonds must be used as the banking basis. We are now 
waiting to get the secretary of the treasury to make this recommenda- 
tion to Congress. It will not do to let the greenback, as it is called, 
circulate as money any length of time, for we cannot control them. 
But we can control the bonds, and through them the bank issue. — 
Hazard Circular, 1802. 

About the same time an eminent English writer is said to have 
stated the impending conspiracy in the form of an opinion as 
follows : — 

There is likely to be an effort made by the capital class to fasten 
upon the world a rule through their wealth, and by means of reduced 
wages, place the masses upon a footing more degrading and dependent 
than has ever been known in history. The spirit of money worshippers 
seems to be rapidly developing in that direction. — Lubbock. 

The New York World, an advocate of the new system of 
merciless slavery, is said to have delivered itself some years later 
as follows : — 
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The American laborer must make up his mind henceforth not to be 
so much better off than the European laborer. Men must be content to 
work for less wages. In this way the working man will be nearer that 
station in life to which it has pleased God to call him. 

The old chattel system was described by a proslavery journal 
in the halcyon days of chattel slavery as follows, — 

The slave is fed and cared for by the master, and the products of his 
labor belong to the owner, and this was the place they were designed to 
fill. 

How much alike slavery is in all its forms ! — always casting its 
eyes toward heaven for the sanctity of its processes, and always 
breathing the same sentiment, " Cursed be Canaan," toward the 
men whom it dooms to toil, poverty and degradation. 

In order to complete the circuit and to do justice all around, I 
will give one more example of bond slavery, showing that the 
laboring people of England are also the slaves of the great 
English fund holders. Senator John P. Jones, a native of 
England, in his late speech in the United States Senate, described 
the means and processes of establishing the English slave system 
as follows : — 

At the demand of the creditor classes the gold standard was adopted 
in England after the Napoleonic wars, in order that the war debt, a large 
portion of which was in paper, might be paid in gold. In his "Finan- 
cial History of England," Mr. Doubleday states his belief that for a 
portion of the war period the pound note with which the public securi- 
ties of Great Britain were bought was not worth in specie over seven or 
eight shillings in the pound — about thirty-three to thirty-eight per cent. 

The debt being afterward by law made payable, pound for pound, in 
gold, it is obvious that the bond holders of Great Britain then mulcted 
the people of that country, as, at a later period, the public credit- 
ors of the United States mulcted the people of this country. The Eng- 
lish people supposed that they had long since paid the expenses of the 
struggle with Napoleon, but by the annual increase in the value of the 
pound sterling, that struggle is costing them more as the years go by. 
Although the war is over so far as concerns the destruction of men in 
uniform and on the battle field, yet their destruction continues without 
uniform, and without the formalities of battle lines. Although three 
fourths of a century have elapsed since that war terminated, the conflict 
still rages. 

The bonds that were issued to pay the expenses of those wars are 
increasing in value at the same rate at which gold increases, which, for 
the past twenty years, is at the rate of two and a half per cent per 
annum. Napoleon has been dead for two generations. In his will, 
by formal words and solemn injunction, he bequeathed to France 
the duty of avenging upon England the untimely death to which it had 
consigned him. He might have saved himself the trouble. He has 
found avengers whom he little suspected, among the Englishmen them- 
selves. 

The public creditors, by the increasing exactions which, from year to 
year, they are making through the operation of the gold standard in the 
payments of interest on the war debt, have already by means of idleness 
and starvation brought to ruin, desolation and death, millions of such 
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brave men as defeated Napoleon. The masses of the people of Great 
Britain, though able to cope with an open foe on a field in which they 
recognized the enemy, have not been on their guard against the insidious 
attacks of the crafty adversary who presented himself in the guise of a 
compatriot, who, under the authority of law, by a subtle manipulation 
of money, has continued the slaughter. 

What American can have patience with the laudations he hears of the 
riches of Great Britain, when he knows that parents are compelled to 
force their children of tender years to hard and dreary labor in order 
that the family taken all together may eke out a bare existence ? Great 
numbers of little boys and girls, the future men and women of Great 
Britain, are wearing out their young lives in order that the nation may 
be called rich, and may be held up to the admiring gaze of the people of 
the United States. 

Referring to the conditions of child labor in England, Senator 
Jones quotes Francis A. Walker as follows : — 

We know that mill owners are harassed with applications from their 
hands to take children into employment on almost any terms, and that 
the consciences of the employers have required to be enforced by the 
sternest prohibitions and penalties of the law to save children ten, seven, 
or four years old from the horrors of "sweating dens n and crowded 
factories, since the more miserable the parents 1 condition, the greater 
becomes the pressure upon them to crowd their children somehow, 
somewhere, into service; the scantier the remuneration of their present 
employment, the less becomes their ability to obtain favor from outside 
for the better disposition of their offspring. Once in the mill, we know- 
how little chance there is of the children afterwards taking up for 
themselves another way of life. 

We know, too, that in the agricultural districts of England, gangs of 
children of all ages from sixteen down to ten, or even live years, have 
been formed and driven from farm to farm, and from parish to parish, 
to work all day under strange overseers, and to sleep in barns at night 
all huddled together without distinction of sex. — "The Wages Ques- 
tion," p. 201. 

So late as 1870, children were employed in the brick yards of England, 
under strange task masters, at three and one-half years of age. Account 
is given us, sickening in its details, of a boy weighing fifty-two pounds 
carrying on his head a load of clay weighing forty-three pounds, seven 
miles a day, and walking another seven to the place where his burden 
was to be assumed. — I&id., p. 202. 

"John Ruskin," says Senator Jones, "well understood the 
condition of his countrymen with regard to the distribution of 
wealth, when he said, — 

Though England is deafened with spinning-wheels, her people have 
not clothes; though she is black from the digging of coal, they die of 
cold ; and though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of hunger. 

Senator Jones continues : — 

And the great heart of Mrs. Browning, moved by the sight of hundreds 
of thousands of little hands prematurely set to labor to aid in piling up 
the riches which enable the American admirers of the gold standard to 
point to Great Britain as a ricli nation — what does it say? Hear the 
pathetic appeal of a woman to the stony hearts of the classes for whoao 
benefit those riches are accumulated ; — 
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" Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 

The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing towards the West, — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly; 
They are weeping in the play time of the others, 

In the country that is free." 

Without noticing other forms of this hydra-headed monster, 
which has been justly called "the sura of all villanies," I now 
close as I began, by asking as I was asked, " Have we abolished 
slavery?" 
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BY A STUDENT OF OCCULTISM. 



It is not an unjust nor unreasonable demand upon one who 
appears in the rdle of critic that he should present his credentials 
before asking for the confidence of his readers. 

For the purposes of this letter, however, it may be deemed 
sufficient to state that the writer has devoted more than twenty 
years to the careful study of occult philosophy and psychic 
phenomena under conditions most favorable to the acquisition of 
exact and definite knowledge along those lines, and for nearly 
half that time has been a regularly admitted member of that 
mystic order which alone could invest him with authority to 
speak upon the subject under consideration. 

At a future time and in a different manner etact and complete 
information will be cheerfully furnished to those who may be 
chosen for that purpose from among the scientific investigators 
now actively identified with the development of psychic thought 
and culture in America. Until then, however, let the foregoing 
serve as a sufficient introduction. 

In the current (August) number of The Arena, running 
from page 366 to 378, both inclusive, appears Part II. of a paper 
by Heinrich Hensoldt,Ph. D., under the caption, "Occult Science 
in Thibet." It is this article in general, and certain specific 
declarations of principle therein contained, in particular, that I 
desire briefly to discuss in the hope that I may, perhaps, add to 
their general value in the world of scientific thought and exact 
knowledge. 

Mr. Hensoldt has recently clearly, ably and entertainingly 
written upon the same general theme a number of articles which 
have been read with critical interest by progressive thinkers 
throughout the civilized world. In all of these articles the 
crystal-clear integrity and good conscience of the author are 
strongly attested, and let it be distinctly understood at the out- 
set that this letter does not contain one word which is intended 
to impeach, in the smallest degree, his good faith and honesty of 
purpose. 

Mr. Hensoldt does not pretend, however, to have passed behind 
the mystic veil of the initiate, nor claim to speak with authority 
beyond that acquired by personal observation from a strictly 
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external point of vision. He is, therefore, in position to under- 
stand and appreciate the fact that some of his impressions and 
interpretations may not be strictly accurate, or that his use of 
language may have added here and there a shade of meaning not 
contemplated by the Hindoo whose thoughts he has endeavored 
to reflect, although he stands fully acquitted of any intent to 
misrepresent. 

If, therefore, in his last article he has drawn some conclusions 
and presented some interpretations which unintentionally do in- 
justice to the mystic Brotherhood as well as to their philosophy, 
he will esteem it a favor rather than an offense to have his atten- 
tion called to the fact in a spirit of fraternal kindness. With 
that thought in mind I shall endeavor to free myself from the 
embarrassment of seeming to invite antagonism or controversy. 
I seek only to establish truth. 

At page 374 of The Arexa Mr. Hensoldt quotes from Ooomra 
Sami, among other things, the following words : — 

What you have to pet rid of, in the first instance, is this fundamental 
delusion of matter. There is no such thing as matter. What you call 
the external world is no more real than the shadow of yonder rock. The 
things which you seem to behold around you are simply the products of 
your own mind. 

Again at page 377 : — 

We [Hindoos] know that the so-called external world is not real. . . . 
What you call matter exists only in your mind, and it can not be too 
often repeated that the fact of our being able to see or touch a thing 
does not prove its existence. 

And again at page 378 : — 

And here we come back to the eternal truth, namely, that your so- 
called world after all is maya or illusion, etc. 

I call attention to these extracts as an expression of the central 
thought about which the Hindoo is reported to have woven much 
more by way of explanation, illustration and elucidation. The 
central thought, however, is the specific subject matter to which 
I desire to address myself; and in this connection I trust that 
Mr. Hensoldt will not hold me in contempt for the violation of 
common courtesies, nor adjudge me guilty of incivility when I 
say that such is not the philosophy of the Mystic JBrotherhood, 
They have never taught, nor have they intended to teach that 
44 There is no such thing as matter" nor that " matter is only a 
delusion" 

How this radical misinterpretation of so fundamental a prin- 
ciple in the philosophy may have occurred, I do not pretend to 
know ; but I do know that it is a mistake which does the gravest 
injustice to the Brotherhood as well as to their philosophy and 
teaching. Other misinterpretations of their philosophy have 
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gone before the world, but none more radically at variance with 
the facts than this. The very fact that there are to-day but 
thirty- three active living masters of the Inner Temple of the Mystic 
Brotherhood, that their lives are from necessity very exclusive, 
that there are so few who could be entrusted with the knowledge 
they possess, makes access to them most difficult. This in turn 
has led to a wide range of vague, indefinite and exaggerated 
rumors concerning their lives, their habits, customs, knowledge 
and philosophy which have been published to the world a&facts 9 
but many of which are fiction pure and simple. 

As to this particular article under consideration I could not 
and do not expect the readers of this paper to accept my un- 
corroborated statement in preference to that of Mr. Hensoldt, 
and had I relied upon such evidence alone I should never have 
opened the door of controversy. There are, however, certain 
remarkable inconsistencies in the body of the article itself which 
the careful, thoughtful student can not fail to recognize, but 
which might readily pass unchallenged by the casual reader. To 
one or two of these only, let me direct attention : — 

1. At page 376 of The Arena the following quotation, 
ipsissimis verbis, from Coomra Sami appears without qualifica- 
tions, viz. : — 

We [Hindoos] live on rice, and most of us are satisfied with one meal 
a day. A teacup full of boiled rice, with a little salt is all that we need 
in the line of food. One piece of cloth, which will last us for years, is 
all the raiment we need, and as for shelter, why a few bamboo sticks 
thatched with palm-leaves will more than suffice. 

It is but courtesy as well as justice to Mr. Hensoldt to assume 
that these are, in truth, the exact words of the Hindoo. But 
how let us apply to them the simple test of the philosophy that 
" matter is a delusion." In that event, to be entirely consistent 
with his philosophy, the Hindoo should have said something like 
this : — 

We imaginary beings (Hindoos) think we live on a cereal fantasy 
(rice), and most of us imagine ourselves satisfied with one such delusion 
(meal) a day. An illusion (teacup) full of boiled cereal fantasy (rice), 
with a little epiphany (salt) as an imaginary condiment with which to 
fool our supposed sense of taste, is all we need in the line of gustatory 
deception (food). One piece of misconception (cloth) which will last 
us for a number of delusions of time (years), is all the nothing (raiment) 
we need. And as for the phantom (shelter) why, a few bamboo imagi- 
nations (sticks) thatched with palm-nonentities (leaves), will more than 
suffice. 

Again at page 377 the Hindoo is quoted as follows: "While 
you have been working for the stomach, we have been working 
for the brain." But had he been entirely consistent with his 
delusional philosophy, he should have said something like this : 
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" While you have been working for that imaginary pocket in the 
middle of your hallucinatory anatomy, called a stomach, we have 
been working for the more exalted delusion in the mistaken 
apex of our imaginary craniums, called a brain." 

While there is necessarily an element of absurdity in the fore- 
going amended rendition of the Hindoo's language, my purpose 
is not to ridicule the author, but only to illustrate more vividly 
the fact that the very words employed by the Hindoo to express 
his thought, are in themselves a palpable contradiction of the 
philosophy which Mr. Hensoldt's article would teach. The same 
contradiction may be observed in almost every sentence uttered 
by the Hindoo. 

For illustration : he speaks of the city of Thibet, of the Him- 
alayan heights, of his heart, of wealth, luxury, cattle, animality, 
his race, the Vale of Kashmir ; of the hand, eye, ear and brain; 
of horses, stories, trees, rubbish, material possessions, property 
and the eternal stars ; of physical suffering and physical char- 
acter as distinguished from mental suffering and spiritual char- 
acter; of material culture as distinguished from spiritual culture, 
and of many other purely physical things, in such terms as tacitly 
to acknowledge their existence in a world not of the spirit. 
And yet, with all these accumulated evidences of his unqualified 
recognition of physical nature, he is made to say, " What you call 
matter exists only in your own mind." "There is no such thing as 
matter." To the mind of the thoughtful reader the inconsistency 
must be apparent, and to the careful, analytical scientist it is, of 
itself, a sufficient condemnation of the fallacy. 

2. If one were left to draw his conclusion from the words of 
the Hindoo alone, as they appear in the article under considera- 
tion, it would seem that the one central and supreme object to 
be attained by a student in this school of magic, is the mystic 
art of dispelling "the delusion of matter." 

Coomra Sami tells us that this fundamental delusion is the 
chief obstacle in the pathway of the initiate, and goes so far as to 
draw comparisons between the wisdom of the Western world and 
that of the Orient, much to the advantage of the East. From 
his exposition of the philosophy, if one would attain the exalted 
position of an adept, he must first divest himself of this "funda- 
mental delusion of matter." He must rise to a point of spiritual 
perception where " There is no such thing as matter." Upon this 
point one's scepticism is, in a manner, disarmed by the author's 
statement that "Coomra Sami was one of those high grade adepts 
who had come as near perfection in the line of occult wisdom as 
probably any Hindoo initiate from the time of the great Sakya- 
muni." If this be true, it follows " as the night the day " that in 
so far as he is concerned " There is no such thing as matter." In 
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so many words he tells us so ; but how shall we reconcile this 
with the fact that, even he, after having reduced his wants to a 
minimum, still eats rice, tcears clothes, and lives beneath the 
shelter of bamboo sticks thatched with palm leaves ? All these 
things the Hindoo tells us are necessaries even in his own life. 
But what are rice, clothes, bamboo sticks and palm leaves f They 
are either matter or delusions. If matter, they completely dis- 
prove the " delusion " theory ; but if, on the other hand, they are 
only delusions, then, by his own mouth, Coomra Sami stands con- 
victed of eating delusions, wearing delusions, and living under 
the protecting shelter of a delusion, all of which, to a man of his 
profound wisdom and great power, must be a most humiliating 
confession of his own insufficiency, or a like confession of the 
error of his philosophy. Whichever position we take there is an 
irreconcilable inconsistency which condemns the philosophy. 

3. As additional or cumulative evidence that matter has no 
existence in fact, Mr. Hensoldt at page 378 of his article asks the 
Hindoo this question : " Do you really mean to say that these 
eternal hills and the fertile plains beyond, have no existence, 
except in my own mind?" To this, after giving Mr. Hensoldt 
a singular look and waving his hand, Coomra Sami replies : 
" These eternal hills, where are they now ? " Mr. Hensoldt then 
says: "And as I turned my gaze from the adept's eyes in the 
direction of the snow-clad Himalayas I was amazed to find my- 
self gazing upon vacancy; the eternal hills and the fertile plains 
had vanished into thin air, and nothing was before me but a vast 
expanse of space ; even the solid rock beneath our feet seemed 
to have disappeared, although I felt as if treading some invisible 
ground. Tfie sensation teas weird in the extreme, and the illusion 
lasted fully eight or ten minutes, when suddenly the outlines of 
the hills came faintly to view again, and before many seconds the 
landscape had risen to its former reality. " 

It will be observed from the foregoing, that Mr. Hensoldt says : 
" The illusion lasted fully eight or ten minutes," etc., from which 
it would appear that notwithstanding the words of the adept, he, 
at least, recognizes the fact that the disappearance of the eternal 
hills constitutes the illusion in this case, and that their reappear- 
ance is, in fact, the reality. Such, at least, is the truth. This 
kind of sensory illusion is most common, and one need not go 
beyond the limits of your beautiful city of Boston to witness it in 
many forms quite as interesting ; but it is wholly incompetent as 
evidence to support the allegation that "There is no such thing 
as matter." It constitutes much better evidence of the truth of 
hypnotism. 

I have said that notwithstanding many misinterpretations of 
the philosophy and teachings of the Mystic Brotherhood, and 
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many fallacies concerning their life and work have been pub- 
lished to the world during the past few years ; yet nothing has 
ever appeared in print more radically unjust to them and their 
philosophy than the allegation of Coomra Sami that they deny 
the existence of matter. 

So widely is this at variance from the very basic and elemen- 
tary principle of their philosophy, that I am impelled to give 
a brief statement of their true position upon the question under 
consideration. 

Instead of believing or teaching that " There is no such thing 
as matter," or that " what we call matter exists only in the 
mind " — the very foundation rock upon which the superstruc- 
ture of their entire philosophy rests, is the great, universal truth 
that matter exists everywhere. 

Not only is the physical universe a universe of matter, but the 
same is equally true of the world of spirit. Both are material in 
the most exact and literal meaning of that word. The spirit of 
an individual is as truly a material organism as is the physical 
body which envelops it. Both are matter, the one physical and 
the other spiritual. " Physical material " and " spiritual mate- 
rial" are, in truth, the identical terms employed by the masters 
to distinguish between the two worlds of matter. 

But if it be true that both are, in fact, material worlds, the 
question may properly be asked, Wherein exists the difference, 
and what is the necessity for any such distinction? The one 
belongs to the world of purely physical things, and is therefore 
designated by the very appropriate term, "physical matter." 
The other belongs to the world of purely spiritual things, and is 
therefore designated by the equally fitting term, "spiritual 
matter." For a similar reason we designate that which belongs 
to the mineral kingdom as "mineral," and that which belongs to 
the vegetable kingdom as " vegetable," but the one is as truly 
material as the other. 

In this case, however, both belong to the world of physical 
material, and are but subdivisions of it. But what are the real 
differences between a vegetable and a mineral by means of which 
the physical scientist may distinguish the one from the other? 
These are too well known to require analysis or definition in this 
letter, and I therefore take for granted that they are familiar to 
the reader. It is equally true, however, that there are certain 
distinguishable differences existing in physical and spiritual 
organisms which enable the spiritual scientist — or the master — 
to determine with equal accuracy to which world of matter any 
given organism or body belongs. What are some of these dis- 
tinguishable differences ? 

1. One which may be mentioned is, the degree of fineness — or 
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t/ie relative size of (he individual particles of which a body is 
composed. 

Let me see if I can make this clear. Suppose, for illustration, 
you take an ordinary gallon measure and fill it to the brim with 
marbles of the ordinary size used by children at play. Now it is 
not difficult for you to understand that, although it will hold no 
more marbles, the measure is not, in fact,/w#. There are many 
vacant spaces between these marbles, which may be filled in 
without running the measure over, provided we select a sub- 
stance, the particles of which are fine enough to sift into these 
vacant spaces. Now suppose you try number six shot. You 
will find that you can put into the measure several handfuls 
of shot without running it over. Why is this? Because the 
shot are smaller than the vacant spaces between the marbles. 
You have now poured in all the shot the measure will hold, but 
you can readily understand that the measure is not yet full. 
There yet remain smaller spaces between the shot which are still 
vacant. Now put in ordinary white, dry sand, and you will find 
that the measure, though full as it will hold of marbles and shot, 
will still receive several handfuls of the sand. Why? Because 
the vacant spaces between the shoj; are larger than the grains of 
sand. But you have now put in all the 6and the measure will 
hold. Is it full ? No. You may now pour in over a pint of 
water. Why? Because the particles of which water is com- 
posed are much finer than the vacant spaces between the particles 
of sand, and the water has only run into these vacant spaces. 

It now begins to look as if the measure were, in reality, full; 
but not so. Now take a very high grade of finely distilled alco- 
hol and you will be able to drop slowly in three or four spoon- 
fuls of the alcohol without overrunning the measure. Why is 
this? Because there are still vacant spaces, even between the 
particles of water, large enough to receive the finer particles of 
which alcohol is composed. But how now? Have we reached 
the limit? No. There is yet another fiuid compound known to 
chemists whose particles are so much finer than those of alcohol 
that a teaspoonful or two of this may be added without seeming 
to increase the aggregate contents of the measure, thus proving 
that even between the particles of alcohol there are spaces un- 
filled. But what shall we say now ? Is the measure full ? No ; 
not yet. We will now turn into the vessel a current of elec- 
tricity, and we find that we still have room for an amount suffi- 
cient to charge the entire contents of the measure. But what is 
electricity? The finest and most subtle fiuid known to the 
physical universe. We are now just upon the borderland of 
the spiritual universe. We have approached it along the line of 
"the degree of fineness, or the relative size of the individual 
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particles of which a body is composed." The next step takes us 
across the border line of purely physical material into the land 
of spiritual matter. 

2. Another distinguishable difference between physical material 
and spiritual material is found in the rate of vibratory motion of 
the atom in the compound. 

Let me see if I can make myself understood on this point. 
Take a piece of granite, set it before you, look at it carefully and 
see if you can discover any vibratory movement among the indi- 
vidual crystals of which it is composed. No ; you are ready to 
declare that so far as you can discover they are absolutely at rest: 
but not so. Science has discovered that the individual particles 
of which a stone is composed are in a constant state of vibratory 
motion one upon the other. But this vibratory motion of the 
atom in the compound is, in the case of stone, at such a low rate 
that it is not perceptible to the physical sense of sight, and as a 
result the piece of granite appears to be a solid, immovable, 
impenetrable mass of dead matter. 

Now take a piece of growing wood. Examine it as carefully 
as possible with the naked eye. You are still unable to observe 
any movement among the particles of which it is composed ; but 
if you place it under a powerful magnifying glass you will be 
able to distinguish a very slight vibratory movement among the 
individual cells of which it is composed. But notwithstanding 
that the rate of this vibratory motion is much greater than that 
in the case of stone, it is still not great enough to disturb the 
physical sense of vision. The result is that wood, like stone, 
appears to the naked eye, a solid, dead substance. 

To save both time and space, we will now pass over several 
intermediate substances such as animal flesh, gelatine, etc., and 
examine a drop of water. Here we find that the vibratory 
motion of the atom in the compound is at a rate many times 
greater than that in either 6toue or wood. The particles of 
which water is composed move with such facility and rapidity, 
one upon another that, to a certain extent, they elude the physical 
sense of sight, and the result is that water is transparent to the 
naked eye. 

Let us take another step forward and we come to the gases. 
Here we find that the vibratory motion of the atom in the com- 
pound is at a rate so much higher than in water that the physical 
sense of vision is entirely eluded. In other words, a gas is invis- 
ible only because the atoms of which it is composed vibrate 
so rapidly that the physical sense of sight is unable to follow 
them. To make this fact so clear that none may misunderstand 
it nor fail to grasp it as a fundamental principle in science, why 
is it that when a gun is discharged we are unable to see the 
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bullet speeding on its way? It is only because its rate of move- 
ment is so rapid that the physical sense of sight cannot follow it. 
It has simply eluded the eye. Again : Look at an ordinary car- 
riage wheel when it is at rest and you can see every spoke with 
perfect distinctness; but place it on a spindle and set it revolving 
at a high rate, and the higher the rate the less distinctly you will 
be able to see the spokes until they finally disappear. 

We now come to the last and highest grade of physical matter, 
viz., electricity. The vibratory motion of the atoms in this 
compound is at a rate higher than that in any other physical 
substance. 

And here we stand again at the border line which bounds the 
physical universe of matter and separates it from the world of 
things spiritual. The only difference is that in this case we have 
approached from an entirely different direction, viz., along the 
line of vibratory motion. The next step takes us beyond the 
physical into the world of spiritual matter. There are other dis- 
tinguishable characteristics of physical material and spiritual 
material which enable the advanced scientist immediately to 
classify and locate in its proper world, any given material organ- 
ism, with as much certainty and precision as the physical scientist 
or physicist of the great colleges of the world is enabled to 
classify and locate the purely physical substances with which his 
science has to do; but it is unnecessary to multiply these illus- 
trations. What I desire to make clear is the fact that the physi- 
cal scientist, or physicist, using only physical means, is limited in 
his scientific investigation and demonstration to the world of 
physical matter. He stops at the border line between the two 
worlds of matter and is forced to say : " I can go no further ; 
the instruments at my command are not fine enough, nor suffi- 
ciently subtle, to test the properties and qualities of that which 
lies out beyond. It eludes the methods of physical science and 
all the means at my command." 

At this point, however, the spiritual scientist — the Master — 
takes up the thread of science and carries it forward past the 
border line of physics into the land of psychics. In his ability 
thus to view the subject from both worlds, his great advantage is 
inconceivable to one whose sense of vision is limited to the world 
of purely physical things. At this line, running between the two 
worlds of matter, he sees every law of physical matter joined to 
its correlative law of spiritual matter. The chain of law is thus 
unbroken. It runs from one universe of matter directly across 
into the other without interruption : and in this splendid con- 
tinuity he recognizes the majesty, the power and the glory in 
this, the universality of law. 

The foregoing is but a brief statement — too brief, perhaps — 
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of the position of the Mystic Brotherhood of India upon this 
elementary subject of matter. Brief as it is, however, if I have 
but made it clear, it cannot fail to correct many misinterpreta- 
tions of their philosophy, and may, perhaps, lead to further 
scientific inquiry along correct lines. Let it be fully understood 
that their philosophy is based upon the most exact science. They 
accept the great universe of existing things as they find it, viz., 
as a most vivid and tangible reality. They apply to the spring of 
its hidden laws the key of exact science, and to whatever extent 
they have thus far been able to unlock its seeming mysteries they 
have done so with a full and unqualified recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that matter does exist ; that it is not only a reality 
but the very basic reality upon which the entire superstructure of 
their philosophy rests. 

I have thus far covered but one essential point in Mr. Hen- 
soldt's article; but although the point thus covered is funda- 
mental and of most vital importance in the philosophy, his article 
presents a number of others growing out of, and so intimately 
associated with and dependent upon it, that complete justice to 
every interest involved would require a much fuller discussion of 
the questions presented. For illustration : his theories concern- 
ing insa?iity, telepathy and introspection, as well as the methods 
employed in spiritual development, are all, to a certain degree, 
tinctured with the same primary fallacy, and without explana- 
tion may result in leading his readers into confusion. These, 
however, I must pass over untouched. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the purpose of this paper and 
make clear the one and only motive back of it. It is written, 
not in the spirit of criticism, but rather as a kindly meant correc- 
tion of misapprehensions whose results must otherwise be fraught 
with harm. Neither is it intended as a challenge to the authors 
of recent occult literature. A due appreciation, however, of the 
possible, nay, even probable consequences of such misapprehen- 
sions, would seem at this time to justify, as well as demand, this 
explanation of the real position of the Brotherhood upon the 
question under consideration. For it is a fact that the great 
mass of occult literature of the hour, and more especially that 
which relates directly to the Mystic Brotherhood of India, shows 
an increasing rather than a diminishing tendency toward mis- 
apprehension and consequent confusion. 

It is confidently believed, however, that the time is near at 
hand when that which to-day is known to the world as occult 
science shall not be looked upon as a mystery defying the honest 
investigation of intelligent minds. The Brotherhood of India is 
a bona fide and definite organization. It has back of it a long 
history of concerted effort in behalf of humanity, fraught with 
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both failure and success. It has a most active and intense 
present existence whose potent influence in behalf of the 
universal progress of mankind is felt in every quarter of the 
civilized world. And it has also a definite and orderly plan and 
purpose for the future, toward the accomplishment of which it is 
moving with absolute faith, increasing hope and undaunted 
courage. 
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EFFECTIVE VOTING THE ONLY EFFECTIVE 
MORALIZER OF POLITICS. 



BY CATHERINE H. SPENCE. 



Among the many congresses which were held in the Memorial 
Art Palace in Chicago during the great gathering for the World's 
Fair, there was one which led to definite practical action, and 
which focussed into cne point the discontents of* the many and 
the aspirations of the few. Proportional representation — what 
I call effective voting — has abandoned its academic and exclu- 
sive heights to accept active propagandism. A league was 
formed then and there, and members enlisted from nearly all the 
states of the union and from Canada, to work by pen and by 
voice, by reason and by experience, towards a radical reform of 
electoral methods. 

Things as they are at present are too intolerable to be endured 
any longer, and the earnest band of reformers could no longer be 
satisfied with addressing sympathizers — they sought to make 
every sympathizer an apostle of the truth. These apostles, by 
showing the glaring defects and the mischievous operation of the 
present clumsy methods of ascertaining public opinion, and indi- 
cating an easy and a safe way to rid ourselves of them, should 
arouse the collective conscience of America to action. This col- 
lective conscience won the Australian ballot in most of the states 
of the Union with a rapidity which astonished the reformers 
themselves, and the same means need to be applied to the greater 
reform. 

The main objection made to any change in electoral methods 
springs from the great conservatism of the American people, 
which Professor Bryce gives as the reason why they submit to 
the tyranny of the party machine. It is of little use saying to 
them that other peoples find they cannot stand still — that decay 
and death come when progress is arrested. Your American 
patriot says this may be the case with the rotten old nations of 
Europe, or with the (supposed) still enslaved colonies of Eng- 
land, but they did not spring into being from the glorious Declar- 
ation of Independence ; they were not built on the foundations 
of reason and justice as the United States were built. No such 
perfect balance of federated sovereign states, no such wise differ- 
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entiation of the legislative, the judicial and the executive func- 
tions of the state, no such absolute political and social equality 
was ever given as a basis for settled government to any people. 

Yet if the fathers of the republic could now see the land they 
loved so well while they lived, they would be the first to declare 
that " New occasions teach new duties," and they would with 
insight, energy and patience seek out and apply some radical 
remedy. Those who boast of being their descendants dread 
changes made necessary by the greater number of the people, the 
greater extent of territory, the greater accumulation of wealth, 
the greater disparity of conditions and the enormous influx of 
foreigners into what was once a homogeneous people. In this 
complex society, wealth and astuteness combined can make the 
electoral system more and more misrepresent the people. 

In detail, every one acknowledges that what is called " poli- 
tics " enters into every department of life mischievously, but it 
is accepted as a part of the price we must pay for freedom — a 
necessary drawback to representative institutions everywhere and 
always. The average citizen "guesses" things must continue to 
go on as they have been doing. Each party has a chance to take 
its turn of power, of office, and of spoils, and that, to a partisan 
of either of the two dominant factions, seems fair enough. 

The Proportional Representation League must, therefore, ad- 
dress the great and increasing army of the discontented — those 
who are unrepresented and misrepresented whichever faction is 
uppermost. But even here each band of reformers is too apt to 
think that its own particular panacea will moralize politics, and 
presses it so as to induce one or other of the contendants to take 
it up, by offering a solid vote for victory of the one and defeat 
of the other. 

The silver men fancy that by taking away the extra power 
which the gold basis gives to the moneyed classes and the strong 
corporations, they will straighten out politics much ; — though 
experience might show that out of all the slow changes that are 
won in America the forewarned rich man generally gets the best 
of it. 

The Prohibitionists imagine that universal temperance will put 
an end to poverty, whereas it is a question whether the money 
power will not be greater when the workman wastes less, and 
can live on less. The margin of subsistence in India and China 
is low, and the wages correspond. Unless universal abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors were accompanied by changes in taxation 
and better economic conditions, the probability is that wages 
would go down, and the certainty is that rents would go up. 

The woman suffragists believe that if women had equal voting 
power with men, they would moralize politics in city, in state 
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and in Congress all through. They might at first do something, 
but as soon as it was seen that the earnest, conscientious women 
had votes and used them, the party politicians would stir up the 
women who were not earnest, the ignorant, the indifferent and the 
venal, as well as the same class of men, to have their names put on 
the roll and to exercise the suffrage. Then the reforms advocated 
by the earnest women would be opposed, not only by the men 
whose interests they threatened or whose tastes they interfered 
with, but by all the women whom these men or their agents could 
command, cajole or corrupt. Woman suffrage and effective 
voting should go hand in hand. 

We hear that it is the abstention of so many good men from 
politics altogether that throws all power into the hands of the 
corrupt machine, and eloquent appeals are made to patriotic 
citizens to attend the primaries, to watch the platform and the 
candidate, and to vote at the polls, so as to make the representa- 
tion worthy of this great nation. But there are good men of 
both parties, and if such appeals induced a thousand more good 
Republicans to take their citizens' part and a thousand more esti- 
mable Democrats to do the same, the turning point would be in the 
hands of the wavering and the purchasable as before. The good 
men who belong to outside parties either cast ineffective votes or 
vote for men who misrepresent them. 

The single taxers, the populists and the socialists have grasped 
the idea that the first thing to be sought for is equitable represen- 
tation, and the great body of working-men, including the Knights 
of Labor, ought to support a pivotal reform that would secure for 
labor independent representation in every field. There is, how- 
ever, little coordination even among the last four bodies. If they 
allied themselves together, and were joined heartily thus far by 
the three reform movements first specified, that sevenfold cord 
would be too strong to be resisted. So long as the outside par- 
ties stand outside, thankful for any crumbs that may be thrown 
to them by one or other of the dominant parties, the machine 
politicians and tlrose who are at their back smile. But united in 
one common demand for justice, the machine politicians would 
smile no longer. By fighting this battle to secure just representa- 
tion for all, each third party could do as much for its own plat- 
form as by direct effort, and it could cut off at the root the evil 
growths of bribery, corruption and the spoils system. 

It is on the dual contest that the machine rests. It is militant; 
it is what Albert Stickney calls " war by election," seeking vic- 
tory for one side, and discouragement, defeat and discomfiture 
for the other. It is autocratic, for behind the machine there is 
the " boss." When an able man who has filled many offices con- 
fesses that he never filled any office except by consent of the 
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boss, and when he rebelled against him he was always defeated, 
he shows what is the real power behind your so-called rule of the 
majority. It is at present all but useless to vote or even to 
attend the primaries. The boss dictates the slate, and picks out 
the candidates whom the citizens are to be mocked with the farce 
of choosing. 

The first step in reform must be taken at the primaries. Citi- 
zens must attend in number and demand that the nominating 
convention should be chosen by proportional representation — 
that, for instance, a fourth of those present should nominate one 
delegate. This would make the convention better, and it would 
teach the great principle that representation should represent, 
and it would work like leaven till it led to the removal of the 
district lines which prevent earnest minorities from combining 
together, and thus change plurality for quota representation. 

The principle of quota representation is this — that whatever 
may be the number of votes polled in the larger electorate, that 
number shall be divided by the number of representatives to be 
elected. For California, for instance, where the congressmen are 
seven, all the votes taken all over the state would be divided by 
seven. For Massachusetts, where the congressmen are thirteen, 
all the votes polled would be divided by thirteen. If in Cali- 
fornia 140,000 votes were taken, 20,000 should elect one con- 
gressman, and an earnest minority, numbering one seventh, could 
not be misrepresented. Each elector would thus have an effec- 
tive vote for one man of whom he approves without extinguishing 
the vote of any one who differs from him or wasting the super- 
fluous votes of those who agree with him. Thus the militant 
spirit would be exchanged for the cooperative. It would be just 
to the many and just to the few. 

Local representation is an inheritance from our English fore- 
fathers, and it did good service in its day. The exclusively local 
representation of England was a counterpoise to the centralizing 
power of king and court; the plain men of English shires and 
boroughs opposed in Parliament and in the field the aggressions 
of Charles I. and left an abiding mark on the history of the 
world, while the power of Louis XIV. had no such check, and 
repression and oppression bore bitter fruits a century later. 

But the exclusively local representation of the American 
republic — the sharp distinction of two parties, and only two, 
which results from division into uninorninai districts, is strength- 
ening the centralized power of King Capital, and weakening the 
forces which fight against monopoly and injustice. It is owing 
to the political machine, which uses ignorant and venal votes on 
both sides, that America is at the present time less democratic 
jbhan the British colonies, and indeed, in many ways, less so than 
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Great Britain itself. Social freedom Americans have, and the 
whole atmosphere is sweet with it; but that seems to blind them 
to the slavery to which, in political and economic directions, they 
submit from the party machine. 

There are many things which are blocked by the politicians in 
America which have been successfully carried out in Australia. 
Our civil service is permanent and efficient ^ no one is displaced 
owing to a change of ministry. We have taken the dependent 
children out of institutions and placed them in foster homes care- 
fully selected and guarded. We merely elect our members of 
Parliament and our municipal bodies, and do not elect function- 
aries on party lines. We do not raise election funds for the 
campaign or reward active partisans with the spoils of office. 
We have no ward politicians, no machine and no boss. 

There will always be two natural parties — the party of order 
and the party of progress, each having its legitimate function. 
The Conservative and the Radical in England, the capitalistic 
and the labor parties in Australia, roughly fill these places. But 
as far as can be seen by a thoughtful observer, both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic party profess to be the party of progress 
when they are out of office, and each becomes the party of stand- 
ing still, or even of reaction, when they gain the ascendency. 

In Australia the railroads, telegraphs and waterworks are 
constructed and controlled by government, while in America the 
ownership and control are in the hands of private corporations 
which are a standing menace to liberty. To quote the vigorous 
lines of Alfred Denton Oidge, of California, where railroad and 
telegraph monopoly is almost omnipotent : — 

They tell us we're the people, 

And they pat us on the back, 
But once they get in office, 

Then the whip begins to crack. 
They tell us we're the sovereigns, 

But we have to gulp our bile 
If they call out the militia 

When the corporations smile. 

They tell us that we chose them, 

And bank on that, you bet — 
Though more than half the voters 

Wanted quite a difftrent set. 
In districts corked and herded, 

Gerrymandered, too, in style, 
No chance for able, honest men, 

If the corporations smile. 

Of course in school they tell you 
How justice is on tap 
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To rich and poor and high and low, 

If on the door they rap. 
But judges ain't all archangels — 

Some put on lots of style, 
And the poor man is forgotten 

If the corporations smile. 

They tax on every stroke of toil, 

On every plank and bed ; 
Their taxes light on everything, 

The living and the dead. 
Their trusts, combines and syndicates, 

Run twenty to the mile; 
And so long as they can fool us, 

Don't the corporations smile I 

In the second stanza we hear that more than half the voters 
wanted different men. How can this be true under plurality 
representation? Of the twelve millions who voted at the last 
congressional election there were five and a half millions who 
were absolutely unrepresented. Of the six and a half millions 
supposed to be successful, how many were misrepresented be- 
cause they had to vote for the candidate brought forward by the 
party machine, whom they would not have chosen if the choice 
had been wider. 

The Republicans and the Democrats have each a grand old 
record, and some honorable traditions, but in this breathing, 
suffering world we cannot live upon a record or grow by mere 
tradition. Sir John Lubbock, a warm supporter of proportional 
representation, says the present duel is hard upon good Con- 
6ervatives and good Liberals, but it is hardest on the Liberals, 
for there are several ways of advancing, and only one way of 
standing still. Reform takes such various directions that the 
separated districts in which political contests are carried on, ex- 
clude the most original and the most valuable of the minorities, 
and inadequately represent the most honest and conscientious of 
the majorities themselves. 

Unless the old American parties justify their preponderance 
by some honest attempt to cope with the great problems of the 
day, the new thought of the republic will advance in its strength, 
and work for humanity, for peace, and, above all, for justice. 
And the first step towards this — the key to the whole situation — 
is some method of election which will really give a representinent 
of the people, of the whole people, as in a mirror. It is said that 
the legislation and the administration of this great people is what 
the people desire it to be, that free citizens casting a free ballot 
have determined what the government is to be. Citizens are not 
free — the ballot is not free. The legislation and the adminis- 
tration are what the machinery make them. Change the machin- 
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ery — enfranchise the people from the machine and the boss, and 
then the will of the people will be expressed. 

Next to the primaries, proportional representation will move 
on to municipal elections. Probably some Western cities not 
too large, and not yet corrupt, will lead the way, though the 
magnitude of the evils in large Eastern cities ought to compel 
reform in them here and now. It is not a sufficient explanation 
of the waste and misappropriation of public funds to lay the 
blame on the ignorant aliens who throng these cities. Who uses 
the foreign element? Who finds the money for the corruption 
of these foreigners? Who profit by the investment ? American 
political party leaders. That a catch or a snatch plurality in 
New York should practically give to the United States its presi- 
dent and determine the course of legislation for four years, is 
unjust and demoralizing to New York and to the community, 
and nothing but a radical change in electoral methods can remedy 
this. If the electors for president were chosen at large in the 
states by the preferential method, the single transferable vote of 
Hare, the citizens of New York would have the weight belonging 
to their numbers — no more and no less. The bare plurality of 
them could not dictate the policy -of the nation. 

It is a lesson which ought to be taught to every child at school 
that it is disgraceful to be bribed and criminal to bribe ; but so 
long as you divide your cities and your states into wards and 
districts, which are like slave pens for free citizens, you make it 
so advantageous for party purposes to secure venal votes, that 
neither law nor gospel is strong enough to prevent it. By effec- 
tive voting, you will not be able to extinguish a single vote, and 
when every individual vote must be bought, the thing will be too 
costly to be practised. You will thus introduce into every 
municipality the saving salt of character and ability, of courage 
and veracity. By persistently keeping out this saving salt, the 
citizens are taxed heavily for work badly done or not done at all, 
and political services are paid for out of the people's taxes. 
What is done here is done all along the line. Even your school 
directors are chosen on the party ticket, and party staffs your 
public institutions from the poundkeeper in the village to the 
president of the republic. 

Party, which has been a useful servant in the past, is now a 
tyrant dominating the whole situation, and through the news- 
paper press it tinges and modifies, if it does not actually falsify, 
the daily intelligence of current events supplied to the people. 
Reform movements are scarcely heard of except in little sheets 
circulated only among the convinced. No one would suppose, 
from reading the ordinary newspaper, that all America is honey- 
combed by land reform of one kiud or another. The telegraph 
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monopoly can boycott or crush any daily paper that opposes its 
interests, which are the interests of centralized wealth everywhere 
— and without the newest of news, the daily paper cannot exist. 
Nor can it live without advertisements, which are supplied by 
the rich and well-to-do, so that the daily reading of the poor 
man is supplied by the rich man, and is bound up in the interests 
of capital and monopoly. 

Although proportional representation is really fair play all 
round, and the logical outcome of democracy, treading on no 
one's corns and injuring nobody's honest interests, the reform 
has to encounter the solid opposition of those vested interests 
which find the present duel system so advantageous. It has to 
encounter also the solid opposition of the professional politicians 
who run the machine, who earn their living and run their offices 
and their perquisites by making all votes polled against their 
party candidate ineffective. It has to overcome the objections 
of those who look upon all change as unconstitutional and 
dangerous, especially any change which demands intelligence 
from the voter. It has to face the criticism and the ridicule of 
the newspaper press ranged on the old party lines. 

But ail these things are as nothing compared to the apathy 
and indifference of the average citizen. Opposition and ridicule 
can be met and faced — a sturdy reform thrives upon them — 
but indifference and inattention are more deadly foes. These 
must be attacked from all sides. The average citizen must be 
aroused to the gravity of the situation, the need of reform, and 
the practical, common-sense nature of the reform presented. 

Although the committee entrusted to draw up the platform of 
the Proportional Representation League had one object in view, 
several methods presented themselves to the individual members; 
but ail were agreed on the adoption of the proportional rather 
than the cumulative method, which is the poorest and most make- 
shift of attempts towards effective representation. 

1. One section recommended the free list or ticket system in 
use in four cantons of Switzerland — Ticino, Neufchatel, Geneoa 
and Zug — and in the new Kingdom of Servia. This allows 
each party to draw out separate lists, and the votes to be inter- 
changeable within the limits of that list. The referendum has 
shown these Swiss cantons that majority representation does not 
really represent, when three fourths of the measures passed by 
both houses were reversed by the popular vote. Formerly there 
was a duel between Catholics and Liberals, and by gerrymander- 
ing the Catholics obtained far too great representation. Now 
not only these, but the Social Democrats, the National Demo- 
crats and the Labor party make out their lists, and secure 
representation in proportion to their numbers in the canton. 
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This reform is being agitated in Yalais, Soleure and Lucerne, and 
the Socialists are determined on a policy of obstruction till they 
secure their equitable share of representation. 

2. The Hare single transferable vote is an open ticket, so that 
the elector may himself mark his individual preferences. This, 
as being the most educative for the voter, and as giving the least 
opportunity for party manipulation, is to my mind the best. The 
election for seven trustees for the Mechanics' Institute of San 
Francisco was carried out on this plan, and I have used it for a 
hundred test elections in Australia, Canada and the United 
States. After convincing my audience that the reform was 
equitable, I made them prove for themselves that it was practi- 
cable. 

A list of twelve candidates was submitted, of various parties, 
out of which six were to be chosen. The number of votes cast 
was divided by six, and the answer was the quota required for 
the election of one. One hundred twenty votes divided by six 
gave a quota of twenty. Popular candidates might have more 
than twenty. Were all who voted after that quota was made up 
to lose their votes ? By no means. The voter marked on his 
ballot paper names of men he approved of in the order of his 
preference as far as six, and all surplus votes were allotted to the 
next choice. Six candidates, necessarily, were not elected. 
Did those who voted for them lose all their right in the repre- 
sentation ? By no means. Their second or succeeding choice 
was taken. The first man on each voter's list who needed the 
vote and could use it, had it allotted to him as an integral part 
of his quota. The candidates having fewest votes were elimi- 
nated one by one, and their votes distributed in accordance with 
the wish of the voter as shown by his numbers, until only six 
were left, who were declared elected. 

This may sound complicated, but it is quite simple and very inter- 
esting. Out of 3,824 votes, collected by me at a great many meet- 
ings in South Australia, there was only one elector who had not a 
representative he had voted for, and that was a man who had 
picked out the six unsuccessful candidates. This is what I call 
effective voting. 

3. The Gove system. Mr. W. M. Gove and Mr. John M. 
Berry of Massachusetts, while allowing that the Hare system is 
the best, assert that with the great mass of votes to be dealt 
with, the necessity of transmitting these from the various pre- 
cincts where they are taken to a central office for counting and 
allotment would give rise to suspicions that they might be tam- 
pered with in transitu. Mr. Gove's system gives the power of 
transfer to the candidate, and not to the voter. It would be 
obligatory on each candidate to declare to what men and in 
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what order he would like his votes to be transferred in case he 
had more than the quota, or had no hope of reaching it. This 
would allow the tally to be sent from the precincts and would 
not risk the transmission of the ballot papers themselves. 

Mr. Daniel S. Rcmsen of Wall Street, New York, believes 
that a second choice could be registered and put on a tally, 
though nothing further, and he asserts that a second choice from 
the voter is better than three choices from a candidate. I think 
so, too, and for Canada and Australia, where no suspicions of 
dishonesty will arise, the original Hare choice, carried as far as 
six numbers, is the most perfect instrument for effective voting. 
But as Moses, on account of the hardness of the hearts of the 
Israelites, allowed them to divorce their wives, so on account of 
the evil traditions of the American political machine, it might be 
a wise compromise to limit the voter to two choices, or to adopt 
the Gove system or the Swiss free list. Any of these would 
be preferable to the cumulative vote, the clumsiest and most 
wasteful of all the methods proposed for minority representation; 
but even the cumulative vote would be an improvement on the 
present system, for it imperatively demands a larger electorate. 

Proportional representation will further all things that are 
good, and will subject things that are bad to intelligent criticism 
and exposure. It will call out better men in better ways for 
better work. It is founded on justice, common sense and arith- 
metic, and therefore it recommends itself to the collective con- 
science of the great American people. 
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FKEELAND UNIVERSITY: A PRACTICAL 

EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE NEW 

EDUCATION. 



BY W. L. GARVER. 



Thinking men, realizing the insufficiency of the old methods 
of education, are advocating and working for a new system more 
in accordance with the needs of man, and better suited for the 
full unfoldment of all his faculties. The Arena and its readers 
being ever active in this field will, no doubt, find a practical 
exemplification of the new system of interest. 

The following is an outline description of Freeland University, 
which is conducted in accordance with the new system. Our 
people discarded the old system some time since, but they still 
remember the time when they were crowded together in dimly 
lighted and poorly ventilated rooms, and with vital energies 
depressed and at lowest ebb, given what was called knowledge 
by a process of memory cramming; we still remember the time 
when we looked upon the school as a prison, and had to be forced 
to attend by a threatening whip. Shut up from morning to 
evening in close rooms, continually under restraint and watched, 
no wonder those who had a free and independent disposition 
"played hooky"; no wonder the brightest and most useful men 
almost invariably came from those boys who gathered their 
knowledge in the world at large. With all originality and 
freedom crushed out, and knowledge limited to a rehash of the 
opinions of others, no wonder genius seldom developed in the 
schoolroom. But, waiving the many criticisms that can be 
brought against the old, let us consider a brief outline of the 
new. 

Freeland is an ideal city where justice, truth and morality 
reign supreme ; where the people are never idle and all are 
equal. These great results were brought about by our system of 
education more than by anything else ; for education, in the true 
sense of the word, lies at the bottom of all real progress. True 
education is not a process of storing, but unfolding, e — from — 
ducere — to draw or lead, that is, to draw forth that which is 
within, but latent. This process of interior development is the 
keynote of the new education. Its methods all tend to cultivate 
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the faculties of observation, stimulate thought, lead to synthetic 
analysis and develop the power of concentration. At the same 
time the greatest freedom is aimed at both in thought and action, 
and original work is encouraged. Compulsory education is a 
perversion, and under the new system is not required. The 
human mind seeks knowledge, but every one has his own method; 
provide the opportunities and the child will do the rest. It is 
useless to try to teach each child in the same manner — each has 
his own nature and method of unfoldment ; provide the means 
by which the child can teach himself. We have been cramped 
too much by laws, we need more liberty. Freeland, recognizing 
this principle, simply provides the conditions by means of which 
the student's mind is drawn out; her teachers instruct more by 
suggestion and criticism than by dogmatizing. Now, begging 
your indulgence for much minute detail, a description of Freeland 
will be given. 

Situated upon a large square on the high ground some distance 
from the centre of the city stands our university. A stone 
building, Moorish-Romanesque in design, and rather severe in 
treatment, but every form and ornament is suggestive of a 
thought; the character of the building bespeaks its purpose; no 
frivolous features or useless and ill-disposed ornamentations make 
a burlesque of knowledge sublime and grand. Proportion pre- 
vails throughout, not only as to size, but form, color and general 
relation and arrangement of parts. 

The general floor plan shows the form of the building to be 
a Greek cross ; a lofty dome rises over the central rotunda 
which unites the different arms. In the four angles of the cross 
are circular buildings, each connected to the arms of the main 
cross by well-lighted corridors, and the open spaces between the 
circular buildings and the cross are covered with glass roofs at 
the level of first floor, making these spaces high rooms in the 
basement, used as hereafter described, and thus utilizing the 
entire ground space while, at the same time, all the upper rooms 
are open to the air and light. Peristyles extend across the four 
fronts of the building and connect the different circular buildings 
with the ends of the main cross. 

The architect evidently grasped the 6ecret of the ancient 
masters and realized that architecture has a function other than 
utility. The walls are richly decorated and hung with the high- 
est works of art; allegorical friezes in bass-relief surround all 
rooms and halls, and everything is filled with an air of refine- 
ment which has a corresponding intluence upon the students. 
The great central dome is open to the top, with i\\e surrounding 
galleries, connecting the four arms at the different floor levels, 
and the curved dome is decorated with painted allegorical figures 
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in bass-relief. Two elevators, on opposite sides of the central 
rotunda, lead to the upper gallery and communicate with the 
different floors. In addition to the heating system is a vacuum 
system of ventilation ; two pipe circuits lead to all rooms and 
connect with vacuum pumps in the basement; regularly through- 
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out the day impure air is pumped out and pure ozone at the 
same time forced in on the other circuit. 

With this brief general description particulars will be outlined, 
as in this manner the workings of the institution can best be 
understood. 
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Circular building A is a museum of natural fiistory, geology, 
mineralology, archaeology, palaeontology and ethnology. It has 
two galleries and the centre is open to the dome above, and, 
windows being on all sides, every part is well lighted. The in- 
terior arrangement of the exhibits is a work of art. In the open 
centre is an artificial mountain made from geological and mineral 
specimens from all parts of the world; an apparently natural 
stairway carved from the rocks gives free access to all speci- 
mens; springs of mineral water, characteristic of the different 
rocks and minerals, gush forth from ingeniously devised open- 
ings ; ferns, plants and flowers add to the beauty of the scene 
and unite all in a harmonious whole. The stairways leading 
to the galleries are constructed in like manner, and the entire 
interior is finished true to nature. Models representing every 
industry in connection with these departments are here on 
exhibition. In the archaeological section are finely executed 
models of the ancient ruins of Egypt, Babylon and Greece ; here 
also are the caves of Eliora and the ruins of Anuradhapura, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum and Copan. Geographical models are 
also here; the globe as a whole and each continent separate, 
models of the different great cities of the world and the principal 
countries in relief ; here also are forestry exhibits, and reproduc- 
tions of the habitations of all civilizations ; grouped collections 
explanatory of their customs, and all pertaining to these depart- 
ments in general. 

The three glass-covered basements around this museum are 
conservatories, semi-tropical and temperate ; here are gathered 
together in regular order specimens of all the fauna and flora of 
these climates. Among the flowers, plants and trees are life-like 
specimens of the animals of the different zones, with nests and 
dens illustrative of their modes of life. In the basement of this 
museum, adjacent to the respective conservatories, are large glass 
aquaria filled with the aqueous fauna and flora of these zones. 
Everything is executed in a life-like manner; the aquaria have 
coral reefs, sub-marine mountains ; and here and there a ship- 
wreck upon the sand and shell-covered bottoms adds interest to 
the scene. 

No force is necessary to compel the children to attend this 
school ; the doors would have to be bolted to keep them out. 
Professors are constantly in charge to answer questions, give lec- 
tures and take the children on an excursion, as it were, around the 
world, and through all its different countries and cities. Paint- 
ings, photographs and stereopticon views supply what is else- 
where wanting, and these tours are made still more real by scenic 
productions upon the stage of the auditorium. In this manner 
knowledge and ideas are impressed enduringly upon the minds 
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of the children, while study becomes a pleasure and school a 
holiday ; thus this building serves as a kindergarten for the 
young and is at the same time a museum for the more advanced. 

Circular building D is the library and reading-room, with a 
capacity of over 200,000 volumes; the interior arrangement is 
similar to the building just described, having two galleries and 
an open centre to the dome; isolation, facility of access, and 
plenty of light and air, the paramount requirements of a good 
library, are its chief features. Six corridors, two on each floor, 
lead almost directly to the different departments and halls in the 
main cross ; and the different special libraries are most conve- 
niently located with respect to their departments. 

The three glass-covered basements around the library are used 
as follows: — C, ladies' assembly room ; G, gymnasium and caiis- 
thenic hall ; II, gentlemen's assembly room. Adjacent to these 
departments, in the basement under the library, is a natatorium 
with large swimming baths, hot and cold showers and private 
bath rooms; around the natatorium is a foot-race track and in the 
assembly rooms adjacent are isolated dressing rooms with clothes 
lockers. At least two baths a week are the rules of the school, 
and gymnastic exercise is required, a sound body being recog- 
nized as necessary for the fullest expression of mind, and physi- 
cal activity as one of the best means of resting after mental 
labor. It may be interesting to note that physical exercise is not 
the only function of this department; around the foot course in 
the natatorium, and in the gymnasium, have been accomplished 
some feats that should forever silence those who claim that 
animal food is necessary to physical strength. As in the ancient 
Olympian games, the vegetarians and gruel diet contestants gen- 
erally come out ahead. r 

The circular building marked M is the museum of art, archi- 
tecture and engineering. Here are finely executed models of all 
the masterpieces of architecture and the wonderful works of the 
masters in painting and sculpture. Everything is arranged in 
the most artistic and thorough manner and here are gathered to- 
gether the works of the school. These works show the methods 
of- teaching in these departments, for they speak for themselves. 
Idealism, that idealism which is the most intense realism, evi- 
dently prevails. Here the good and noble is idealized until it 
expresses all that is godlike and pure, and speaks directly to the 
divine in man ; here evil and wickedness are idealized in their 
deepest degradation and misery. These works are masterfully 
rendered ; those which represent the good seem to elevate and 
uplift all who look upon them, while those of evil repel and leave 
a lasting effect for good. Architecture, like its kindred arts, 
painting and sculpture, expresses thought in form and color. 
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The galleries, similar to the other circular buildings, contain 
exhibits in engineering construction ; models of bridges, viaducts, 
waterworks, drainage systems, building construction, machinery 
and inventions, are here for the students' study and inspection. 
This museum, like that of natural history, has instructors con- 
stantly in charge to answer all questions and give explanations 
and lectures to all. 

The three glass-covered basements around the art museum are 
devoted to the practical application of art, architecture and 
engineering. The museum basement is filled with genuine 
machinery and all devices for construction pertaining to these de- 
partments, all to be fully analyzed and studied by the student. 
All are taken apart, each piece examined and its functions ex- 
plained ; wherever it is possible, improvements are suggested and 
flaws pointed out. The student's examination grade is determined 
by his skill in reconstruction, and his originality, evinced by sug- 
gesting improvements. In the room in connection with the 
engineering court, where practical electricity is taught, are tele- 
phone and telegraph instruments, switch- boards, lamps, dynamos, 
etc.; telegraphy is taught, all instruments are reconstructed from 
pieces, parts explained, needed improvements suggested, circuits 
run, wires spliced, and purposely established defects found and 
repaired ; to obtain a full grade electrical engineer's certificate it 
is even necessary to be a skilful pole climber and wire stringer. 
In the same thorough manner all the other departments are con- 
ducted, and no pains are spared to make everything complete. In 
the rooms adjacent to the architectural court, where are car- 
ried on all kinds of designing, perspective drawing and modelling 
work, materials are tested and analyzed. 

In the engineering court all that pertains to practical engineer- 
ing is a subject of consideration ; mechanical and topographical 
drawing, hydraulic, pneumatic and railroad construction, survey- 
ing and use of instruments, strength testing, etc. In the art 
court is carried on the mixing of clays and paints, the preparation 
of canvasses and frames, stone and mineral carving, interior and 
exterior decoration and art-glass work. 

Circular building P is the auditorium, musical conservatory 
and school of dramatical and oratorical art. Here skill in every 
musical instrument is taught, the voice is cultivated to song and 
oratory, and the soul urged to give full and free expression to 
itself in song and music ; here earnestness and depth of feeling 
are shown to be the basis of oratorical, dramatical and tragical 
art ; here the stage is represented in its true light as a mighty 
factor in the uplifting of man ; here evil is depicted in its most 
hideous reality, its final and inevitable end enacted, and all its 
concomitant miseries uncovered ; here truth and goodness find 
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their fullest expression, and the soul and mind become ennobled 
by a language more potent than words. From time to time the 
great leaders and stars in dramatical and tragical art appear 
upon the stage and assist in the work of edification. 

The glass-covered basement courts around the auditorium are 
used in connection with the department of trades and mechanical 
arts. Court marked K is the general workshop for all students 
in mechanical engineering, heating and ventilation, sanitation 
and plumbing, engraving and type foundry, lithographing, etc. 
In the basement rooms adjoining is a press for the university 
magazine and a type room and bookbindery. Court marked L 
is the general workshop for iron and steel construction ; boilers, 
tanks and architectural iron work, a blacksmith and foundry are 
in connection, and pottery work, brickmaking and smelting in- 
dustries have rooms adjoining. Court marked O is the general 
workshop for wood-working department, including carpentry, 
joinery, cabinet making, upholstery, wood carving and finishing 
in paints and oils. As in the rooms in connection with the engi- 
neering department, the basement under the auditorium is stored 
with machinery, instruments, tools, and all kinds of models for the 
full elucidation of all the department studies. All are analyzed 
and explained in connection with the different trades; everything 
is practically considered, and every detail is fully entered into. 
The remainder of the basement is used as follows : Adjacent to 
the conservatories are the following laboratories: taxidermy and 
skeleton construction ; microscopic study of insect life; minera- 
logical analysis, assaying and crystallization ; geological analysis 
of stones and formations; diseases of fruits and trees, and pres- 
ervation of fruits; scientific farming; diseases of plants and 
cereals; microscopic study of plants and vegetable life. Adja- 
cent to physical training departments are the rooms devoted to 
the department on military tactics, arms rooms and military 
supplies. 

All these buildings, excepting the laboratories and class rooms, 
are open until late at night, and the people of the city are cor- 
dially invited to attend the lectures given every evening. Parents 
come with their children, and become students with them; a 
pleasant resort is open to all who have spare time; the people, in 
this manner, are drawn closer together by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance and sympathy of feeling ; the evil resorts of the town, 
which existed before the university was opened at night, have 
gone or have but few customers, as it has been demonstrated 
without the use of force that good is more attractive than evil if 
it is only given a chance so to attract. In times gone by this 
claim was denied, but then the evil had full sweep, and the 
good was only theoreticaL 
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So far the four circular buildings have been outlined, also the 
basement, which is devoted almost exclusively to the practical ap- 
plication of knowledge on the material plane. But it must nut 
be supposed from the great amount of practical work thus out- 
lined, that the theory has been discarded, and the so-called higher 
education dispensed with; far from it. True education unites 
practice with theory, and the higher studies of a speculative and 
abstract nature are indispensable to soul growth and a full real- 
ization of life and its purpose. It used to be argued that this 
higher knowledge was antagonistic to business success ; and this 
was, no doubt, true to a certain extent; for that knowledge which 
shows man the real cannot but detract from the unreal and tem- 
porary. Again, business in those days was nothing but a re- 
fined system of selfishness, and with soul growth self sinks to the 
minimum and altruism becomes its watchword. Is it to be 
wondered at, that in a system where to get without giving was 
the very basis of success, men of large soul seldom succeeded ? 
For they could not sacrifice their principles. So with soul un- 
foldment man's chances for business success diminished and our 
poets and geniuses who had little desire for the selfish accumula- 
tion of wealth, were generally poor unless born with an in- 
heritance. For in a world of selfish competition he who has con- 
scientious scruples about taking something for nothing must 
inevitably yield to his less conscientious neighbor. But since the 
establishment of rational education, which develops both soul 
and mind, a different economic system has come into being, and 
here value for value, service for service, is the very basis of our 
economic system. As a consequence there is no antagonism be- 
tween the fruits of higher knowledge and the business relations. 
Of course there was some conflict during the transition period, 
when our school was first established, but that was suffered only 
by us and not by our children who now enjoy the outcome of 
those trials. Now our institution comprehends every known 
department of knowledge and in the portion of the building not 
yet described are departments ranging all the way from the most 
ordinary and practical things of life, to the deepest and most 
transcendental metaphysics and philosophy. 

Space forbids a complete treatment of these departments here, 
so they can be merely outlined by giving the uses of the different 
rooms by name. The first floor consists of class and lecture 
rooms arranged in suites with a professor's room between every 
two rooms. AH are located most conveniently to their respective 
museums and are occupied by the following departments : In 
the south arm : botany ; agrarian industries, economically con- 
sidered ; agriculture ; horticulture and vinti-culture ; political 
history, ancient, mediaeval and modern ; social science and 
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economics. In the west arm : English language ; English liter- 
ature; mechanical arts; journalism and editorial rooms. In the 
north arm : administration offices ; waiting parlor ; civil engineer- 
ing ; bookkeeping and elementary examination room. In the 
east arm : natural philosophy ; physics ; natural history ; biology 
and evolutionary science. 

On the second floor, arranged similarly to the first, are the 
following departments : — In the south arm : philosophy with 
history and biography; philosophical systems and metaphysics 
in general ; Oriental philosophy ; Greek and Roman philosophy 
and mythology; modern philosophy; comparative religions; psy- 
chology ; pedagogics. In the west arm : Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Sanscrit and Oriental languages. In the north arm : German 
and French languages ; art and painting lecture rooms ; civil and 
hydraulic engineering. In the east arm: archaeology, archi- 
tecture ; geology and mineralogy ; mines and metallurgy. 

On the third floor, similar to the two lower, are the following 
departments : In the south arm, isolated from the other depart- 
ment, occupying as it does the entire arm, here and above, is the 
medical department, including physiology and hygiene; history 
and systems, with biography; anatomy and dissecting; bacteri- 
ology; materia raedica, pharmacopoeia and drugs; theoretical and 
speculative medicine, surgery and practice. In the west arm, iso- 
lated like the medical department, is the law department, as fol- 
lows: elementary law; property; torts; crimes; jurisprudence; 
practice and junior law court. In the east arm, also isolated, is 
the chemical department, as follows: elementary chemistry; 
advanced chemistry; young chemists' laboratory; qualitative 
laboratory ; supply and apparatus, dark, foul gas and distillery 
rooms. Occupying the north arm are three suites for mathematics 
and one for archaeology. 

In the south arm of fourth floor, over and in direct connection 
with the medical department below, are the special medical 
branches, viz.: contagious diseases; fevers; nervous diseases, 
optics and dentistry. On the fourth floor of the west arm, imme- 
diately over the law department, is the senior law court and a 
suite of special rooms. The east arm of the fourth floor is occu- 
pied by a continuation of the chemical department, and contains 
a quantitative laboratory, organic chemistry laboratory — animal 
and vegetable — and a store and supply room of herbs and drugs. 
The north arm of the fourth floor has four special suites. 

The fifth floor contains eight large halls, one, over the medical 
department, being used as a model hospital, with all hospital 
supplies and medical instruments; here, also, a complete course in 
nursing and taking care of the sick is given, but of course the city 
hospitals codperate with the university in these departments. 
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This, briefly, sums up the different departments, and indicates 
the ground covered ; lack of space prevents a fuller treatment, 
but a few additional words in general will not be out of place. 

In connection with each department is a lecture room in which 
all the industries and professions connected therewith are con- 
sidered in their economical aspect — the labor required, the returns 
it brings, its functions and relations in and with the social econ- 
omy as a whole, and the general duties and requirements that 
surround it. Each student upon entry is required to attend the 
lectures here given, and is then given free access to all the 
departments. It has been found that in this manner it is not 
very difficult to determine the bent of the student's mind, as, in 
a short time, some particular department becomes his favorite, 
and he is then encouraged to enter therein. Upon entry each 
student is also required to attend a course of plain and clear 
medical lectures upon the essentials of health, mental and bodily 
strength ; advice is given to each as to his diet and habits in 
general. It is the duty of each professor to try to the best of 
his ability to gain the confidence and respect of his students, and 
no professor whose character is questionable is allowed in the 
institution. 

It used to be said that students were too rough to make it 
worth while to put anything nice in a school building, but this 
was a mistake and holds good for the coarse and ordinary only. 
None but the most degraded will deface or destroy line art or 
work of real value; it has a power or influence within itself 
which is its own protector; therefore, in contradistinction to the 
uneven floors and bare, blank walls of the old school building, the 
halls are of mosaic tile, and some rooms are neatly carpeted ; 
the walls are frescoed and the ceiling and angles are richly 
moulded, or have allegorical friezes in bass-relief. Each depart- 
ment is hung with pictures of interest in connection with its 
particular study ; here are fine engravings of all who have been 
leaders in that particular field, and on shelves along the wall are 
the busts of its most eminent followers. 

Each department is intended to bring the student as much 
as possible en rapport with the subject under consideration ; and 
it is the duty of the professor to give a biographical outline 
of all the great men who have labored in that department of 
science. In this manner each department is made to correspond, 
as much as possible, to the subject taught; foreign topics in 
special departments are discouraged ; when a student enters 
any room he is supposed, for the time being at least, to leave all 
other subjects behind and concentrate his mind upon the thing 
at hand. There are general lecture rooms where all topics are 
brought up for discussion and criticism, and divers studies per- 
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mitted, but it is here believed that true knowledge is acquired 
more easily by concentrating the mind and attention upon one 
thing at a time. Even the professor must study in his private 
room adjoining, and only subjects closely related are allowed in 
the same room. In this manner the very room becomes, as it 
were, impregnated with thoughts on this subject. This method 
seems to have a psychological effect and our advanced students 
have so far developed this faculty of concentration, that they can 
at will withdraw their minds from any subject and centre all 
their mental activities upon any other they may choose. 

In every department originality of thought is encouraged, no 
dogmatizing, religious or scientific, being allowed. All sects and 
systems are considered, but none, as such, are taught. The many 
gaps in knowledge and the insufficiencies of hypotheses are 
pointed out and the student is encouraged and urged to fill up 
the blanks. It is aimed to keep the mind as free as possible from 
bias and in every department extremes meet. The East and 
West go side by side in philosophy and religion and the past is 
given equal consideration with the present; in economics all 
systems are considered, from the absolutely despotic, through all 
the intermediate systems, to theoretical anarchy. Carved over 
one of the doorways is the motto : " Hear all sides, weigh the 
evidence, then judge." For lack of space I must now bring this 
description to a close; many things have been left unsaid and 
many departments have been merely touched upon, but, perhaps, 
what has here been said may stimulate those who read to a per- 
sonal investigation ; in the meantime all who believe in progress 
and the good of the race will, realizing the self-evident benefits 
of the new education, do all within their power to bring it into 
operation throughout the world. 
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THE RELATION OF IMBECILITY TO PAUPERISM 
AND CRIME. 



BY MARTHA LOUISE CLARK. 



As we advance in the arts and sciences, in civilization and all 
which pertains thereto, we are almost wilfully shutting our eyes 
to another phase of advancement which tends in a different direc- 
tion, and which, if something is not done to check it, threatens to 
be of infinite detriment to our national life. 

Side by side with colleges and universities stand insane asylums 
and schools for the feeble minded. Each year brings the request 
for added accommodations for the waifs of humanity, the little 
ones born to the street and the gutter whose only birthright is 
miseiy, whose only heritage is shame. And keeping pace with 
and even outstripping the charitable come the penal institutions 
— the jails and reform farms. 

That we give so liberally to our homes for defectives, that we 
strive so philanthropically to educate and reform our lowest 
classes, is forever to our credit, and one of the noblest results of 
the Christian civilization of the nineteenth century. That we 
are obliged, however, to give each year more and more, until the 
amount has come to be out of proportion to the increase in the 
population, is not so indicative of national progress. 

The question what to do to decrease the defective and criminal 
classes is coming to be a serious one, which we shall be obliged to 
face at no very distant period. Restriction of immigration will 
not solve it, while we have already amongst us such an enormous 
population of criminals and paupers, imbeciles and insane. We 
may shut our gates to every European immigrant who wishes to 
slip in, and still the undesirable element in our midst will grow, 
demanding our money for support and menacing our society. 

I wonder how many of us ever stop to think of the ninety 
thousand insane in the United States, of the seventy-five thousand 
imbeciles, of the countless army of tramps and beggars, and the 
vast body of convicts? Or if we do stop to think of them, do we 
ever associate the different classes with one another or seriously 
ask the question why are they here? Does it ever occur to 
us that their increase might to a certain extent be averted ; that 
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crime, imbecility and insanity are hereditary, diseases of the 
mind, and that so long as we allow them to go on breeding their 
kind, we can expect nothing but constant additions to the burden 
which we must bear as a nation ? 

That we can entirely eliminate bad blood from the race is, of 
course, not at all probable; but that we can greatly lessen the 
sum total of viciousness and brutality is both possible and prob- 
able, and the importance of so doing is something which those of 
us who work with humanity's castaways feel more earnestly 
every year of our lives. 

Of all the streams of evil which flow into the national blood no 
one is more productive of mischief than that of imbecility. The 
meaning of the word is rarely understood, even by intelligent 
people. To the general public it is synonymous with idiocy. A 
school for feeble-minded children is simply an idiot asylum, and 
a not infrequent question asked of us by outsiders is, " What do 
you do with those idiots?" In reality the genuinely idiotic 
child is the exception and not the rule. The large majority of 
those whom we train are simply what the name implies — feeble 
minded; children who can learn but are slow, who are blunted 
morally and intellectually but who show no specific defect. 

Such children are found in every town and city in the United 
States. Totally unfitted to battle with the world, the legitimate 
offspring, in numerous instances, of the jail, the infirmary and 
the insane asylum, they grow up following in the parental foot- 
steps, and leaving to their own progeny the same inheritance of 
vice, disease and laziness, always either actively evil agencies or 
passive burdens. And all this happens because there are not 
adequate accommodations provided in any state for caring for 
them ; even those states which do support a few of them in child- 
hood turn them out when they reach adult age, to rely for exis- 
tence upon their own utter incapacity and the mercy of a world 
which has no place for the sufferers from hereditary evil. 

The perfectly healthy character in the midst of pernicious 
environments has often a fight for its life, and must depend upon 
its ability to judge rightly and execute well for its survival. The 
tendency, too, of the healthy character is toward good. It has 
had morally healthy ancestry ; at least the balance has been on 
the side of morals. The imbecile is the result of corrupt living, 
frequently of guilt, sometimes of a line of ancestry unbrightened 
for generations by a single responsible moral individual. In 
every case where a child has not been made imbecile through 
some prenatal shock, accident or sickness, somewhere in the 
family annals there has been opium eating, immoral living, 
drunkenness, insanity, imbecility or actual crime — perhaps all 
of these. 
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The large majority of feeble-minded children come from the 
lowest class. They are the result of gradual race degeneration, 
brought about by the causes mentioned. The sins of the fathers 
have been visited upon the children until the result has come in 
a wornout vitality, an enfeebled will and a low intellectual and 
moral status. There is no material left out of which responsible 
human beings can be evolved. The soul, conscience and mind 
are alike diseased. There is no capacity for correct judgment. 
There may be ability to learn, slowly ; there often is acute cun- 
ning; but the human being has become to a certain extent a 
brute. lie may know what things, in his limited sphere in life, 
he ought and ought not to do ; but if he can do wrong without 
being discovered his conscience does not trouble him. Kept 
where opportunity and incentive to wrong-doing are lacking, he 
becomes fairly peaceable and docile; thrown out upon society 
with neither the desire nor the capacity to earn a living honestly, 
he becomes either a human parasite or a beast of prey. 

Since my experience as a teacher of imbeciles began, perhaps 
twenty of my boys have gone out to work for themselves. Fitted 
by their education to do some work well, under patient direction, 
they are still, so far as I can learn, for the greater part of the 
time inmates of the infirmaries, working for awhile, and then, as 
one of them told me, " resting." Of course an occasional child 
makes a moderate success of life, but only an occasional one. 
The great majority are certain sooner or later to become public 
burdens, usually after they have married an equal or inferior in 
intellect and brought into the world children who are a shade 
less desirable members of the community than the parents. 

It is not at all uncommon for entire families of children to be 
brought, one after another, to state schools for imbeciles. Two 
out of a family are an every-day occurrence. One family 
of seven went to the Pennsylvania Institution, all born in an 
infirmary, of an imbecile mother. In one instance we have had 
five brothers, also from an infirmary, and the mother still brings 
children into the world, unhindered by our wise and efficacious 
laws. There is no hope of any one of the five becoming a reliable 
citizen, and three of them will inevitably marry. The state of 
New York paid out one million dollars in caring for eleven hun- 
dred imbeciles, criminals and paupers, the result, so far as it could 
be traced, of one such marriage. 

Even though the feeble-minded child has been rendered so 
through other than vicious causes, he is excellent material out of 
which to make the criminal. He has no resisting force, and 
temptation subdues any weak disposition to do right which he 
may possess. If with no innate perverse tendencies, he is still 
more than liable to fall. How much harder must it be for him, 
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born with vicious inclinations, to overcome them. One poor 
little fellow whose soul was a constant battle ground struck the 
keynote all unwittingly once when he said to me : " It's easy for 
you to be good ; your father was. But mine was bad, and drank 
and swore and gambled, and sometimes I feel as if I must do 
just as he did." 

Another child, who will steal under my very eyes, and conceal 
it so deftly that it is almost impossible to prove it, is the son and 
grandson of men who have been county burdens all their lives, 
either in the jail or infirmary. Yet in time the child will go out 
to the same career, landing ultimately in the penitentiary. Two 
more of my boys are embryo murderers, utterly vicious, almost 
entirely destitute of any good trait ; one has a certain pride in 
keeping pace with others, but once outside, where it will be 
utterly impossible for him to do so, his only saving grace will 
disappear and his innate viciousness assert itself. Some day he 
will commit murder, as inevitably as the freed tiger will do so. 
Being a human beast of prey, the safety of society will demand 
his death, though he is no more responsible than is the dog who 
knows that it is wrong to bite but does it. 

It is absolutely imperative that dangerous elements be removed 
where they can do no harm ; and since we are so unpardonably 
foolish as to turn loose upon society men and women who show 
from babyhood the characteristics of the criminal, a wrong 
becomes a necessity. Allowing the brute to run wfld, instead of 
taming him as we might have done, we can only appeal to his 
brute instincts, and must dispose of the results of our own in- 
adequate legislation. A child who in early life betraj's decided 
viciousness, and is even slightly below par intellectually, should 
be kept from society as we would keep poison from food. He is 
poison, poison to the blood of the nation ; and sanitary laws are 
quite as necessary for the blood as for the homes of the people. 

My boys show in almost every instance a natural cunning, an 
aptitude for stealing and great dexterity in concealment. They 
can pick a lock as cleverly as a professional burglar, often with no 
other implement than a bent wire. Though I am able sometimes 
to teach them temporary honesty, I can in no instance feel 
certain that it will endure under temptation, because of their 
weakness. Education helps them for the time being, but its 
benefits are practically annulled by the after life of strife and 
exposure into which they must go. 

Belonging to the brighter class, most of them are moral more 
than mental imbeciles, and the moral imbecile is as incapable of 
being thoroughly reformed as the mental imbecile is of learning 
Greek. Thirty-four per cent of the imbecile children are the 
result of the intemperance of parents, and with their own inhe- 
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rent weakness and inclinations are sure to become drunkards 
themselves. I have wondered sometimes if the morphine or 
opium habit in parents was not often the cause of the cunning, 
mischievous, dishonest children with whom we are constantly 
coming in contact. In general characteristics they greatly re- 
semble many of the Chinese opium eaters. 

Imbeciles belong usually to one of four classes — the harmless, 
passive sort, who have no energy, no strong desires of any kind, 
who are simply congenital paupers; the brutal, stubborn, evil- 
minded, dull ones, governed almost entirely by passion ; a 
brighter class who are cunning and dishonest, addicted to petty 
thieving and little sneaking villanies, seldom guilty of great 
crimes; and the fourth and smallest division, a class who have 
some good inclinations, and can with hejp and sympathy do fairly 
well in the struggle for existence. 

In investigating, so far as it is possible, the histories of mem- 
bers of the last-mentioned class, one finds almost invariably that 
there is somewhere in the families, good blood, that is, honest 
blood. One such boy is among my pupils. He is slow but 
honest, clean in character. When I asked the matron of the 
infirmary whieh sent him here for his story, she said that his 
grandmother was. one of the best women she ever knew. Her 
husband, however, was waak, and the mother of the boy, inherit- 
ing her father's character, fell a victim to it, more sinned against 
than sinning. In such cases there is apparently nothing which 
can be done to prevent misfortune. If we had a custodial work- 
ing home for adults, however, the child could be kept from still 
further propagating the evil, and made quietly happy and indus- 
trious until his death. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the brutal imbecile is 
responsible for many of the outrages committed in lonely, out-of- 
the-way places, for murders done with almost no motive. With 
strong passions, no power of resistance and feeble comprehension 
of consequences, prospective punishment does not frighten him. 
Even when he is burned or lynched he is scarcely able to connect 
the result with the crime. Is not the remark very common ty 
made in reports of such things in the newspapers, "The poor 
wretch did not seem to understand what it all meant"? Law- 
produces safety for society, in a measure, because there are many 
intelligent criminals ; but it does not always give us safety from 
the great crowd of half-witted tramps and low, degraded vaga- 
bonds who roam the country over, " a pillaging army in time of 
peace." 

Working with feeble-minded children, one falls naturally into 
the habit of studying faces for traces of imbecility. Tramps in 
thousands of cases betray the characteristic features and expres- 
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sions of the imbecile. There are hundreds of faces in the peni- 
tentiaries which are but the fulfilment of the promise of those in 
our schoolrooms. With rare exceptions the imbecile boy goes 
out into the world, ultimately to become a pauper or criminal, 
the girl to be the natural prey of those human hyenas who lie in 
wait for everything that is weak and unprotected. She is the 
victim of the law which should cry shame unto itself that it fails 
to defend her, poor drifting wreck upon the great sea of life. 

Because we cannot entirely abate the evil of moral and mental 
imbecility is no reason why we should not do what we can. In 
this institution alone are four hundred children, who will in time 
probably go out to enter into the battle for bread. Though they 
form but a small per cent of the total number of imbeciles in the 
state, yet if they could be saved from themselves, kept under 
kind protection, developed by wholesome industry, and above all 
prevented from propagating their kind, fifty years from now 
would show a great saving to the state. As the laws stand, if 
the subsequent careers of these four hundred imbeciles and of 
their descendants could be traced, what a terrible chapter of 
misery, wretchedness and crime it would be, what an awful 
comment on the inefficiency of government. 

There is a false sentiment widely prevalent among unthinking 
people, which demands that a person who has not actually 
committed crime, no matter what are his tendencies, who 
can earn a living, if he will, shall be given liberty. Many an 
imbecile can and does work intelligently under direction; but 
liberty means to him license — license to live by ho^k or by 
crook, a parasite upon society or a menace to it. Anarchy is 
born in him. Not being able to reason, he is the tool of every 
agitator, no matter how unprincipled, who comes along. His 
sympathies are always on the wrong side, and if he is of the 
brutal class he is more dangerous than the intelligent malefactor, 
for with him there is no stopping place. 

In lesser crimes the only possible way of appealing to him 
would be by swift and sure punishment which he could feel. 
The lynching of his brother for murder does not affect him. If 
he knew, however, that upon the commission of certain mis- 
demeanors he would experience certain punishments, he would 
learn to associate the crimes with their result, just as the dog 
learns to avoid theft because he knows that he will be whipped 
for it. Mr. Pixley of the Argonaut, in a recent editorial favor- 
ing the revival of the whipping post in California, said, speaking 
of the efforts of philanthrophy to reform criminals : — 

The very sympathy which leads to his [the philanthropist's] activity, 
is apt to blind him to the fact that certain criminals are incurable. The 
footpad who, to gain a few dollars, beats his victim into insensibility 
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with a bludgeon, or overcomes his resistance with a revolver, is con- 
genitally lacking in certain of the elements that make up a desirable 
member of the community. Philanthrophy may exhaust its resources 
upon him without achieving any improvement in his mental or moral 
nature. He is and from his natural limitations must remain a brute 
and a menace to society. He will only keep within bounds through 
lack of opportunity or incentive to be lawless. The only way to restrain 
him is to imprison him ; the only way to cure him is to flog him. 

Mr. Pixley is right. The criminal is often congenitally so, 
and the congenital criminal is simply a moral imbecile. If we 
could confine him throughout his life where both incentives and 
opportunities for wrong-doing were absent, we might in time 
make him fairly manageable. There is no place in the world 
outside for him. Deserving sympathy because he is the scape- 
goat for his father's sins, he will still fail to receive it. Even 
were we willing with Victor Hugo's blessed bishop, to take into 
our clean, well-kept homes, the morally bruised and battered, the 
scum which rises from the great sea of degradation, it would not 
avail. 

Self preservation is the first law of nature, but the saving of 
others is the first law of God. If we could only realize how 
utterly mistaken is a kindness which, in the guise of liberty, gives 
license to the imbecile criminal to work out his own corrupt 
destiny, we should have taken a long step in the direction of the 
millennium. Paganism murdered its defective children. Chris- 
tianity should shelter them, save them — by regular, well-ordered 
lives under efficient supervision — from themselves, and from 
bringing, more of their kind into the world. We pray with the 
murderer after the murder is committed, but we might have gone 
back to first causes, and kept that murderer from coming into 
the world. We forget that, as he is his own greatest curse, the 
truest kindness to the imbecile, moral or mental, is to prevent him. 

Wise laws, which will cleanse the race from its stream of 
impure blood, will do quite as much toward converting the 
world to the love of Christ as the sermon from the pulpit. Hand 
in hand with the church should go scientific investigation of the 
causes of crime and the means for its prevention. We are too 
much afraid of spending a little money now, forgetting that a 
present outlay often means a future saving. 

The civilization of a hundred years from now, a broader, 
nobler, better civilization than ours, will have learned the lesson 
that prevention is better than cure; that to keep, where it is 
possible, the murderer from coming into existence is more in 
accordance with the law of Christ than to allow him, through the 
inefficiency of the law, to come into being, and after he has ful- 
filled his evil destiny, likewise through the inefficiency of the 
law, to smooth with gentle offices his pathway to the gallows. 
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CHRISTIANITY AS IT IS PREACHED. 



BY BYRON A. BROOKS. 



The census of 1890 shows that there are in the United 
States one hundred forty-three religious denominations, most 
of them called Christian. 

First in numbers and influence is the ancient (Roman) 
Catholic church, taking its name from the city which became 
its head when the " holy catholic church " was divided into 
the eastern and western communions. There are six other 
Catholic churches in this country — the Greek Catholic, 
Russian Orthodox, Greek Orthodox, Armenian, Old Catholic 
and Reformed Catholic. 

Then follow the multitudinous sects of Protestantism, led 
by the Protestant Episcopal church, the transplanted scion of 
the Church of England, itself a secession from the Roman 
Catholic church, when the autocratic Henry VIII. made him- 
self its head in place of the pope. But it was claimed to be 
the same church, possessing the same " historic episcopate." 
This is also claimed by the Reformed Episcopal church, as its 
founder, Bishop Cummins, was a regularly ordained bishop. 

The followers of John Wesley could not claim for him 
this authority, consequently his ordination of Francis Asbury 
as the first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
America is not recognized by regular Episcopalians. Wesley 
sought to institute reforms in the Established church, which 
not being acceptable, his followers were cast out, though he 
died within its pale. They were called Methodists, from the 
methods introduced by Wesley, which really had their 
birth from his remarkable mother, Susannah Wesley. The 
Methodist Episcopal church in America is divided into two 
great sections, the North and the South. The original seces- 
sion took place in 1844 on the question of human slavery. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South has the same articles 
of religion, the same system of conferences and the same 
discipline as the Methodist Episcopal Church North; yet, 
nearly thirty years after the close of the slave holders' rebel- 
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lion, the Methodist church is still divided upon the old lines. 
These organizations are remarkably aristocratic in form, 
though composed mainly of the common people, and are 
very effective in establishing and extending their form of 
church polity. 

But there has always been an irritation within the church 
under the rule of bishops and elders, and in 1830 the 
Methodist Protestant church was organized by members who 
had seceded from the parent church on the question of ad- 
mission of the laity to a share in the government of the 
church, and of limiting the power of the bishops. These 
reforms have since been adopted partially by the Methodist 
Episcopal church, but the old division continues. The 
other Methodistic bodies are the Free Methodists, Independ- 
ent Methodists, Evangelical Missionary Church, Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection, African Union Methodist Protestant 
and the Independent Church of Christ, founded upon the 
doctrine of " the oneness of the church of Christ." 

The next great body is the Presbyterian or "Secession 
Church," which separated from the Church of England upon 
the question of the rule of bishops, and established presby- 
ters in their place. It adopted the Westminster confession 
of faith at an assembly in the old abbey in 1690, and though 
differing but little from the old church in creed and liturgy, 
the two became implacable enemies and transported their 
antagonisms to the new world. They declared the Bible to 
be the only rule of faith and practice, but could never agree 
as to its interpretation. 

In 1744 there was a division respecting subscription to the 
confession of faith, known as the Old Side and New Side 
Presbyterians. In 1837 the church was again divided into 
Old School and New School as the result of doctrinal differ- 
ences concerning the atonement, whether it was for the 
" general " or for the " elect " only. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, the church South sep- 
arated from the church in the North and formed the Southern 
Presbyterian church. A recent attempt has been made to 
combine the two churches in their work among the negroes, 
but the upshot of it is that the Southern Presbyterians will 
not under any circumstances recognize colored Presbyterians 
as entitled to the same rights and privileges as themselves. 

Early in the century there was an extensive revival move- 
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ment in the Cumberland Valley. Differences of doctrine 
were developed, and the Cumberland Presbyterian church 
was organized. 

The General Assembly in 1890 appointed a committee to 
revise the Westminster confession so as to soften some of its 
expressions, particularly those setting forth the doctrine of 
" pretention," or foreordained damnation. This has not yet 
resulted in the formation of another church, though threats 
of it are numerous. There are now in this country twelve 
denominations of Presbyterians, including North and South, 
Cumberland (white and black), the " United," Associate, 
Welsh Calvinistic and various Reformed bodies. 

There are seventeen Lutheran denominations in this coun- 
try. Their cardinal doctrine is that of " justification by 
faith alone." They believe that in the holy supper there are 
present with the elements and received sacramentally and 
supernaturally, the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
yet they reject both " transubstantiation," as held by the 
Roman Catholic church, and " consubstantiation." Their 
polity is a combination of the synodical and the congrega- 
tional. There are four main bodies — the General Synod, 
United Synod in the South, General Council and Synodical 
Conference. There are, besides, thirteen independent bodies 
of Lutherans. 

The large Baptist denomination stands, as its name indi- 
cates, upon the apex of a pyramid — the method of perform- 
ing the rite of baptism. It is Calvinistic in creed and con- 
gregational in polity, but is divided into " Hard Shell " or 
conservative and the more liberal. We have also the 
" Seventh Day " Baptists, who hold sacred the seventh day 
of the week instead of the first. 

The Congregationalists stand at the extreme of liberality 
in creed, and weakness in organization, each church being a 
law unto itself. But they are generally Calvinistic in doc- 
trine, though recently involved in a heated controversy over 
the question of probation after death; the American Board 
holding that those were not fit to preach the gospel to the 
heathen who had doubts as to the eternal damnation of those 
unfortunate beings who had not enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to their preaching, previous to departure from the 
world. 

There are four sects of Quakers — the Orthodox, Hicksite, 
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Wilburite and Primitive. Other denominations are the 
Disciples of Christ or Campbellites ; the Christian Connec- 
tion, Evangelical Association; Seventh Day Adventists (two 
sects) ; United Zion's Children ; Moravian, German Evan- 
gelical (two sects); Plymouth Brethren; Zion Union Apos- 
tolic; Universalists; Unitarians; Social Brethren; Mennon- 
ites or Dunkards, divided into sixteen sects, including the 
Conservative, Progressive and "Defenseless"; and finally, 
the Church of God — though where it is to be found amidst 
this multiplicity of sects and organizations, we are not in- 
formed. Apparently its numbers are so few as to be un- 
noticed among the hosts of those belonging to other churches. 

Among the Mennonites, perhaps, is best seen the reductio 
ad absurdum of denominationalism. Though comparatively 
unknown, they are divided into sixteen sects, upon hair- 
splitting points of creed and custom, their most distinctive 
custom being that of washing one another's feet. Two of 
their sects are distinguished only by the presence or absence 
of buttons on their wearing apparel. "Buttons or no 
buttons " is the burning question between them, the wearers 
of those useful adjuncts of dress being accused of sinful 
"conformity to the world." Among the Methodists, not 
many years ago, the wearing of jewelry or flowers or any but 
the plainest apparel was regarded as sinful violation of the 
command to "come out from the world and be separate." 
But as they have become more prosperous, they quietly ig- 
nore the mandates of their founder that do not suit their 
tastes. 

Many of these divisions seem to be maintained chiefly by 
inherited antipathies, like those between the Orangeman and 
the Catholic in Ireland, the Presbyterian and the Papist, the 
Puritan and the Churchman. Men rally around names and 
dispute most fiercely about doctrines of wliich they know the 
least. Much of the prejudice existing between the denomina- 
tions is doubtless due to ignorance. When the Protestant 
clergyman goes to Europe and has opportunity to visit the 
cathedral unobserved, he finds there sincere worship of the 
same God. And -when the Romanist is brought into contact 
with the Protestant in benevolent work, he learns that he is 
a man of like generous impulses with himself, serving the 
same Master. But each hies to his own pulpit on Sunday, 
put on the robes of ecclesiasticism and proclaims the doc* 
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trines put into his mouth by the dead hand of traditional 
teaching. 

Not only does sectarianism keep Christians apart, but 
churches of the same denomination are divided into rival 
associations. Thus, some of the Congregational churches of 
New York and Brooklyn, being unwilling to affiliate with 
the renowned but too liberal pastor of Plymouth Church, the 
Manhattan Association was sundered into two, which still 
stand aloof from each other and are unable to unite, though 
the " rock of offence " has long since been removed. In 'the 
face of such facts, "buttons or no buttons" seems to be a 
respectable ground of division. 

Again, we have the grand divisions in the Protestant 
churches of " Orthodox " or " Evangelical " and the " Un- 
evangelical," though the terms are somewhat difficult of 
definition. Orthodoxy has been defined as u my doxy " and 
heterodoxy as " the other man's doxy." The unevangelical 
churches include the Unitarians and Universalists, with which 
the Orthodox refuse to fellowship, and with whose children 
they will not allow their own to march in Sunday school 
parades, though they mingle freely with them in school and 
street without contamination. The Young Men's Christian 
(?) Associations will not allow those churches to take part 
in their organizations, though the membership of most of the 
Orthodox churches includes so many believers in future pro- 
bation that the Universalist church has no longer a reason 
for being; and the theological doctrine of the Trinity is so 
explained away in most pulpits that there seems to be no 
reasonable ground for exclusion of the Unitarians. 

In fact, so rapid has been the movement of modern life in 
the direction of the real and practical and away from the 
speculative and dogmatic, which has been heretofore the 
domain of doctrinal Christianity, that many of the members 
of the churches are utterly unable to give a reason for their 
denominational connection or an intelligent definition of 
their theological tenets. Yet it is theology and not religion 
which has produced these divisions, and it is this acquired 
momentum of ages of controversy that still keeps them ex- 
tant in an age of cooperation and combination in practical 
affaire. 

This incongruity is still more apparent when we consider 
the machinery by which this system of preaching the gospel 
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is applied. Thus the Roman Catholic church has in the 
United States 10,221 societies, and owns church property to 
the amount of over $118,000,000, with a membership of 
6,250,000, at an average cost to each of nearly twenty dol- 
lars. The Methodist Episcopal church, with 40,888 societies 
in the United States, has $115,000,000 of property, with 
3,450,000 members, at a cost to each of nearly thirty-three 
dollars. The Presbyterians have 13,490 societies, with nearly 
$95,000,000 of property, and 1,278,000 members, at a cost 
of over ninety dollars to each, while the Congregationalists, 
with 4,868 societies, have $43,335,000 of church property, 
with 512,771 members, at a cost to each of over eighty 
dollars. In the United States there are 21,000,000 church 
members owning $475,000,000 of property. 

It will be seen that while the Methodist Episcopal church 
has by far the largest number of societies, the cost to each 
member is nearly twice that of the Catholic. This, doubt- 
less, results from the policy of the Catholics in establishing 
as small a number of societies as possible, with a large mem- 
bership in each, while the Methodists multiply small churches 
in every locality, at a much greater cost and with question- 
able increase of efficiency. 

These are the statistics of the first cost only of the church 
edifices of four denominations. What may be the annual 
expense of maintaining all the societies of all the one hun- 
dred forty-three denominations in the United States, includ- 
ing pastors' salaries, music, care of buildings and collections 
for denominational extension, can only be imagined. No 
figures are obtainable on that point, but it is well known that 
a very large proportion of that immense sum is wasted by 
the multiplying of churches and overlapping of their fields 
of labor. 

All over the country, east, west, north and south, are vil- 
lages of from five hundred to two thousand inhabitants, con- 
taining from six to twelve churches each. Recently passing 
through a humble hamlet in New York State, we counted 
the spires of six churches; subsequently we learned that the 
name of the place was " Big Flats," with less than five hun- 
dred inhabitants. The abandoned churches of New England 
are almost as numerous as its abandoned farms. A Christian 
minister has estimated that one fourth of the churches in 
this country are worse than useless, and that there are in the 
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United States 25,000 supernumerary churches, wasting annu- 
ally in the aggregate over $12,000,000. u The religious 
history of a New England town," recited by Rev. William 
B. Hale, is repeated all over the land. 

Though the members of the various denominations per- 
ceive the evil, they seem to be powerless to correct it. An 
attempt has recently been made in Connecticut to induce 
some of the weak and dying churches to unite, but without 
much success. At the same time the missionary organiza- 
tions of each denomination are at work planting their 
churches in the new towns of the West and South, regard- 
less of the existence of other churches in the same locality. 
The Catholic utterly ignores the presence of the Protestant, 
and vice versa, while the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian go on overlapping one another's fields and 
building new churches which must be supported for years by 
outside contributions. 

The missionaries of each denomination know and deplore 
the situation, while they nobly starve at their posts or live 
as mendicants upon the cast-off clothing and enforced charity 
of the wealthier churches at the East. The appeals that are 
heard in every church for aid in " spreading the, gospel " and 
" promoting the cause of Christ," in many cases mean simply 
the cause of the denomination, which is considered by each 
as synonymous with that of Christianity, while in some 
towns are churches without a congregation and congrega- 
tions without a church. 

In the last analysis, Christianity itself is considered by the 
Catholic to exclude the Protestant, by the Protestant to ex- 
clude the Unitarian, and by the Baptists, all who have not 
been baptized by immersion. In fact, so potent has become 
the wastefulness and wickedness of increasing the number 
of weak, rival churches in new communities, that overtures 
have been made by the Congregational Missionary Association 
to unite with the Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists in 
an agreement that new churches shall not be established in 
communities where those of the other denominations are 
fairly filling the field. But this moderate proposition, we 
understand, has been declined by the two latter churches. 
At the same time the advocates of ecclesiasticism complain 
of the inadequacy of church accommodations in the large 
cities, and periodically discuss the problem why the masses 
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do not come to church and follow them in their march " up 
town " to more prosperous neighborhoods. 

But this does not apply to the Catholics. They seem to 
have solved long ago the problem of sustaining churches in 
the midst of tlie masses who most need their ministrations, 
and have discovered how to do this without drawing upon 
wealthy members outside of the parish or upon other 
churches. The Protestant churches, on the other hand, on 
account of the heavy expense of their maintenance, necessi- 
tated by the class of people of which they are composed, 
seem to be compelled to follow the march of wealth, or to 
cease to exist — at least in the manner to which they are ac- 
customed. The question whether the kind of function which 
they perform is worth what it costs, or whether they are ful- 
filling the objects of their existence, is beginning to agitate 
their minds not a little. 

The methods of maintaining these costly conventicles are 
various. In some the revenues of the sanctuary are obtained 
by a public auction in the pulpit of the choice of seats to the 
highest bidder, while those who cannot pay pew rent — with 
a premium — are unable to obtain a sitting in the church 
where the gospel of grace and of love to man is hebdomadally 
proclaimed. In the old New England churches the pews 
were sold and became the personal property of the pur- 
chasers, while other churches were built and conducted on 
the joint stock corporation plan. As in this country the 
church obtains no aid from the state, such methods seem to 
be necessary in order to obtain the large sums required for 
their maintenance, as they are conducted. 

But in most towns and localities, without doubt, these 
methods would not be necessary but for the effort to main- 
tain so many denominational institutions. For example, in 
the city of Brooklyn, within a radius of one mile from the 
intersection of Tompkins Avenue and McDonough Street, 
where two churches front each other, there are the following 
churches: six Baptist, six Congregational, three Lutheran, 
five Methodist Episcopal, two Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
one Primitive Methodist, six Presbyterian, seven Prostestant 
Episcopal, one Reformed Episcopal, one Reformed Dutch, 
one Unitarian, two Universal ist, one Second Advent, one 
Trinity (Congregational) six Roman Catholic and one Re- 
organized Church of Latter Day Saints (Mormon) — fifty in 
all. 
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No person would be obliged to go more than one mile to 
attend church, if there were but one in the centre of that 
whole region. As a matter of fact, many go much farther 
to attend the church of their choice and in so doing pass not 
only numerous churches of other denominations, but also of 
their own. However, as long as church attendance is a mat- 
ter mainly of hearing the preferred preacher or the best 
music, such anomalies will continue to exist. The practice 
of maintaining so many preac]«i:ig places at so enormous ex- 
pense, and thereby exhausting the resources of the Christian 
community for benevolent and genuine missionary work, 
must at least be considered as not good business policy. 

Another striking feature of the method of preaching of 
Christianity is its periodical character. Every seventh day 
the closed and forbidding edifice is opened and garnished, 
the preacher dons his gown and the congregation their best 
attire, the former ascends the pulpit and the latter seek the 
softest corners of the pews, the choir lift up their voices, and 
the preacher, if an earnest and faithful minister, endeavors 
by a fresh presentation of old truths, to arouse his hearers to 
a lively sense of spiritual tilings. But his voice falls upon 
ears dulled by constant repetition and hearts seared by ser- 
monizing. At all events, in thirty minutes his work is 
done, the congregation decorously file out to discuss the 
topics of the day, and straightway forget what manner of men 
they are. It .never seems to occur to preacher or hearer that 
any immediate response to his appeal is expected — except 
occasionally to take up a collection — and the whole perfor- 
mance becomes perfunctory to the last degree. 

The preacher, if a man of God, almost despairs of being 
able to arouse his hearers, and wears himself out in the 
effort to find something that will riot pall upon their minds 
hardened by continual preaching ; or if the reverse, he soon 
sinks into a mechanical performance of his function or en- 
deavors to attain notoriety by sensational methods. Aftei 
the two " church services " on Sunday, the " house of God " 
is closed for another six days, except that a part may be 
opened for an hour during the week for a formal prayer or 
praise meeting, and occasionally the audience room is occu- 
pied for a lecture or popular entertainment. 

These facts do not apply in the same degree to the Cath- 
olic churches. They are open every day in the week, and 
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the priest may at all times be found either in the confes- 
sional or in his house near at hand, to counsel, to comfort 
and to guide. The Sunday services are not so much given 
to preaching as to prayers, and the sermons are generally of 
a simple and practical character and not devoted to theo- 
logical discussion, except when expounding the dogmas of 
the church. The priest, undoubtedly, comes much nearer to 
the hearts and lives of his people and has a much greater in- 
fluence in the community than the Protestant clergyman. 
But it is charged by the latter that the religion of the Cath- 
olic is too much a matter of formalities and has little part in 
his daily life. Undoubtedly, the same may be said of the 
Protestant, except that a good moral character is considered 
essential to membership; but when once admitted, his 
" Christian duties " are mainly confined to attendance at 
church, and contributions to its support. He may even 
violate the law of the land and retain his church connection 
so long as he holds to its doctrines and does not violate its 
discipline. 

By many in both, the church is regarded as a sort of Life 
Assurance Society for the future, as the church has been 
teaching for seventeen centuries that the end of religion is 
to save one's soul. The Catholic church has always taught 
that there is no salvation outside its pale, and the gene ml 
idea of " salvation " has been escape from hell and admit- 
tance into a heaven of happiness hereafter. To this end all 
preaching and all sacraments have tended, in both the Cath- 
olic and Protestant communions. 

In the former, it is to be obtained only in the church and 
by compliance with its requirements. God can be ap- 
proached only through the intermediation of priests and 
saints, the Virgin and the Son. Luther proclaimed "salva- 
tion through faith alone," while the church insisted upon 
" works," though the works were mainly duties prescribed 
by itself. But the Protestant doctrine of faith as a substi- 
tute for righteousness and of " vicarious atonement," seems 
to be at least as illogical as the Romanist doctrines of pen- 
ance and of absolution. While the Catholic trusts for salva- 
tion in an infallible church, the Protestant pins his faith to 
an infallible Book, to doubt the inerrancy of which is to con- 
demn one to perdition. Each proclaims his own to be the 
only true way of salvation; yet when an earnest teacher de- 
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clares both to be right, and that there may bo three ways of 
salvation, namely, through the church, the Book, and the 
human reason as the sole means of apprehending either, he 
is tried for heresy and pronounced anathema: not, however, 
by the Catholic church, which has been supposed to possess 
a monopoly of heresy trials. 

The fact seems scarcely to have been comprehended that 
the world is not to be saved by preaching alone ; that salva- 
tion is begun in this life, and is mainly a matter of personal 
righteousness, which can be acquired only by right living 
among men; that the church is merely a human institution, 
encrusted with creed and custom, stifled in tradition, divided 
into a hundred warring elements and fast approaching the 
end of its usefulness, unless it be entirely reconstructed. 

This condition of things has been observed and deplored 
by many in the churches, particularly among the Episcopa- 
lians. As early as 1886, resolutions were set forth at the 
convention of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania reciting: — 

Whereas, there is evidence that very many of our Christian 
brethren now separated from communion with us and with eac)» 
other, are laying seriously to heart the great dangers we are in b> 
reason of our unhappy divisions ; 

Resolved, That the House of Bishops be respectfully requested to 
consider whether, in view of the great reproach brought upon the 
name of our dear Lord by such divisions among His disciples, it be 
not fitting to set apart a day and to invite our Christian brethren oi 
every name to unite with us in humbling ourselves before God, be* 
seeching Him to remove this reproach from His people and from Hi? 
church, that " all hatred and prejudice and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord " may be taken away, and 
that thus, not only with our lips but in our lives, we may more effect- 
ually bear witness to our Lord Jesus Christ and preach His gospel 
among men. 

These resolutions were the origin of the famous " Lambeth 
Articles," by which it appears that the Episcopalians are so 
earnest in their desire for union that they are willing to give 
up nearly everything, except the " historic episcopate"; while 
more recently a leading Presbyterian has appeared in ad- 
vocacy of a "reunion of Christians" upon that basis, claim- 
ing an equal right to the episcopate. It is also announced 
that the Pope is about to issue an encyclical looking toward 
a reunion of the Greek and Roman churches. Others pro- 
pose a " Brotherhood of Christian Unity," upon the basis of 
love to God and service to man, in union for benevolent 
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action, while retaining church membership with those of af- 
filiated faiths. 

Other good Christian men declare that they are pessimists 
concerning the church, though optimists concerning the 
" kingdom," and that the church may have to be destroyed in 
order that the kingdom may advance. They believe, in 
other words, that institutionalism is limiting life, so that the 
life, in order to grow, may have to break the institution to 
pieces; that the church, while containing many Christians, 
is itself far from Christian ; that its methods are not those of 
Christ, and that there must come a new appreciation of the 
meaning of His life before the mission of the church will be 
realized. 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE LAND QUESTION. 



BY C. J. BtJELL. 



THE RIGHT TO MIGRATE. 



The last two or three years have brought forth a flood of 
literature on the question of immigration. Very little at- 
tempt has been made to discover fundamental principles; 
restrictive nostrums have been freely recommended, each 
writer appearing to believe that the millennium only awaited 
the adoption of his panacea. It has seemed to me that these 
discussions have overlooked or ignored the very first and 
most vital principle. That principle is involved in the ques- 
tion, u Have men a right to migrate?" Is the right to move 
about from place to place on the surface of the earth a 
natural right that belongs to all men equally, or is it a 
privilege with which nature has endowed a few favored 
ones, leaving it to them to grant or withhold? 

The mere statement of this question brings out its own 
answer. Whatever degree of freedom may justly be claimed 
for one must necessarily be conceded to all. There can be 
no freedom greater than equal freedom. Whatever right I 
claim for myself, that must I concede to my brother. Have 
you, my reader, a right to change your habitation from St. 
Paul to California? Most certainly. Then that same right 
you must accord to every other one of your fellow-men. 
Have you a right to expatriate yourself and become a citizen 
of England, China or Afghanistan? With equal emphasis 
you reply, " Of course I have." Then you must accord that 
right to every other person on earth. All rights must be 
equal. In short, each person must be free to choose for him- 
self his place of abode; and so long as he encroacheth not on 
the equal freedom of his fellows, no one may deny him. 

The favorite reply of the restrictionist is somewhat as fol- 
lows : " Of course no one man may justly deny his fellows 
their equal right with himself to migrate from place to place; 
but all the people, through the regular channel of legisla- 
te 
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tion, may make regulations and restrictions." If this is true, 
then the principle of equal freedom is a fallacy, and that part 
of our Declaration of Independence which asserts that all 
governments derive every just power from the consent of the 
governed is nothing but an iridescent dream. 

No, the immortal Declaration is right. Governments can 
have no powers except such as rest originally and equally 
in each individual citizen. Consider, what is a just govern- 
ment? Simply an agent of the people, chosen by the people, 
to do certain things for the people. What are these things 
that the people may delegate to their agent, the government? 
Only such things as each citizen would have a right to do 
for himself in the absence of government ; and of these only 
such things as the citizens choose to delegate. You can't 
delegate to your agent a power you don't possess. Your right 
to interfere with other people's migrations is just nothing. No 
other citizen has any more right than you. Sixty-five million 
times nothing equals nothing. A creature can never have 
rights its creator does not possess; so governments can never 
possess powers which do not inhere in each individual citi- 
zen before they come together to create their government. 

I am aware that there are certain classes of socialists who 
claim that the powers of governments are limited only by the 
will of the majority ; but such claims rest upon investigations 
so shallow, and are so plainly at variance with the principles of 
equal freedom upon which our democratic republic is founded, 
that they should be regarded as curiosities instead of being 
seriously considered. 

It is also claimed that, because the members of a family 
may justly resent encroachments on the sacred precincts of 
the home, therefore the people of any country may with equal 
justice drive away peaceable immigrants. The cases are not 
parallel. The peaceable immigrant enters no man's home 
unbidden. He simply comes here to make a home of his 
own, in his own way, and this he has the same right to do 
as had the Pilgrim fathers who planted their habitations on 
Plymouth Rock. The only limitation that may justly be ap- 
plied to the peaceable immigrant, is the same that applies to 
every other citizen — simply this: he must not encroach 
upon the equal freedom of his fellows. 

True, our Congress attempts to enact laws to prevent peo- 
ple from coming to this country; but all such laws are simply 
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tyrannical usurpations of power, without the slightest shadow 
of right behind them. Public sentiment may sustain them, 
just as it sustained the superstition of the divine right of 
kings to rule and rob the people ; just as it sustained for cen- 
turies the laws for the burning of heretics; just as it sustains 
to-day all sorts of laws that interfere with the divine right of , 
every man to free thought, free speech, free labor, free land 
and free trade; but in the very nature of things all such laws 
are void for want of authority — void because there is no 
power on earth that has any right, or ever can have any 
right, to enact them. 

II. BENEFITS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Having shown that no people can possibly have the right 
to prevent peaceable immigration, I now desire to show that 
the coming of others not only does no harm to those already 
here, but really benefits them. 

Imagine yourself alone on an island ; or, if you please, 
alone on a world. How poor, how weak, how insignificant 
you are ! You must supply for yourself all your own wants. 
You must plow and sow and reap and thresh and grind and 
bake, before you can eat bread. Your clothing, in every part 
and in every detail, must be of your own make. Whatever 
shelter you have, you alone must construct. You have no 
one to aid you, no one with whom to divide the cares and 
the joys of life ! How gladly would you welcome the dis- 
tant sail ; with what heart-throbs of hope would you watch 
its nearing ; with what ecstasy of delight would you note 
the fact that an immigrant was coming! Even one would 
make you glad, but many would bring greater gladness. 
And how doubly joyous would you consider it, if, among 
the many strangers coming, you could but note the happy 
smile of some sweet maid of your former acquaintance ! 

Attempt to restrict immigration ! No, 'twould be the last 
thought to rise within you. Think of the blessings those 
immigrants would bring. Now the subdivision of labor is 
possible. Now each can devote his energy to the production 
of such things as he knows most about, and then exchange 
with all the others. Now the joys of home and fireside cast 
about you their holy influences, and soon the patter of little 
feet reminds you that immigrants from out the great un- 
known are doubly blest in coming. 
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Stop immigration ? Never ! Each one of the ten or one 
hundred now occupying the island can enjoy many times 
more of the comforts and blessings of life than before they 
came together to cooperate among themselves. How anxious 
you all would be to open up communication with the outside 
world, that you might exchange the surplus products of your 
labor with men beyond the sea, and thus get such comforts 
and luxuries of life as on your own little island you could 
not produce. With what scorn and contempt would you 
look upon the person who should seriously suggest that you 
ought to build a row of custom houses around your island 
and till them with politicians whose duty it should be to 
protect you from the evil effects of swapping goods when you 
wanted to ! 

Isn't it always true that ten men working together can 
produce far more than ten times as much as any one of them 
working alone ? So, also, a thousand, under conditions of 
freedom, can produce far more than a thousand times as 
much as one. This principle is universal. The greater the 
number of the people, the more completely the labor is 
divided, each doing the work he knows best — provided only 
they are left free to exchange their surplus products — the 
greater the wealth of each and the more each can have to 
enjoy. 

Some one may here suggest that if £11 were permitted to 
come freely, the island might get too full of people. Non- 
sense — before the island got too full the people would stop 
coming. 

HI. WHY RESTRICTION SEEMS NECESSARY. 

Why, then, does restriction of immigration seem necessary? 
Why does the incoming of our cousins from over the water 
seem to do harm? Why does it in reality intensify the com- 
petition among the workmen, and make immigration seem a 
curse when in reality it ought to be a blessing? 

These questions can all be answered in one word — 
monopoly. All the good things for which men labor and 
strive and think and plan, must of necessity be brought forth 
from the earth by the exertion of man. In the language of 
political economy, " Labor produces all wealth." But labor 
can produce not one single particle of wealth unless it can 
have land to work upon. The food we eat, the clothes we 
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wear, the houses that shelter us, even our very bodies — all 
are derived from the earth ; all are the result of labor applied 
to land. Without the earth to use, human life is impossible. 

What sort of a welcome does the immigrant receive who 
comes to this boasted " land of the free," seeking a place 
where he can use his energy and skill for the betterment of 
himself and all those who were here before him ? Is he per- 
mitted to use the earth to satisfy his needs ? Yes, if he can 
pay the price monopoly has placed upon land. May he not 
travel from place to place in search of cheaper land, or that 
he may find an employer to hire him? Yes, if he can pay 
the price that law-favored highway monopolists charge for a 
rid£. Can't he go afoot and thus escape excessive transpor- 
tation charges ? No, he will be arrested as a tramp and put 
in jail, his only consolation being that some of those who 
helped make the laws that caused him to become a tramp 
will have to pay taxes to support him while he is there. 
Suppose he can pay the price demanded for transportation 
and for land, is he allowed to keep and enjoy the products of 
his labor, that he may thus become a good and self-reliant 
citizen ? No, the tax gatherer is bound by law to fine him 
for every good thing he does, in order that some land specu- 
lator may the more readily blackmail his fellow-men. 

Suppose, by hard work, he overcomes all these unnatural 
obstacles that stupid laws have put in his way, and has a 
surplus of wheat or other product, is he permitted to ex- 
change that surplus in order to get the things he needs for 
the maintenance and comfort of himself and family ? Yes, 
but on condition; if he exchange with his brothers who 
live outside the imaginary line that separates this "great 
free country " from the rest of the world, then he must give 
up from one fourth to three fourths of all he gets to a legal- 
ized robber called a customs collector before he may go home 
with the remainder. Or if he choose to exchange with some 
one on this side the line, he must pay the monopoly price that 
our tariff was designed to enable the home producer to extort. 
Suppose he submits to all these robberies and finally gets 
home with the fragment that remains, is he let alone to en- 
joy it in peace ? Oh, no ; the tax assessor comes around and 
fines him every year for having it. 

What a " grand and glorious free country " this of ours 
is, to be sure ! Is it any wonder that immigrants coming 
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here compete with " our own laborers " for a chance to work? 
How could they do otherwise, when we shut away the earth 
from them and compel them to beg employment of the favored 
few upon whom our system confers the privilege of owning 
the planet on which we live! 

This is just as true of those immigrants who come through 
the natural channel of birth, as of those who come from dis- 
tant lands in ships; and to restrict or keep out one class is 
no more logical or just than to pass laws to prevent the com- 
ing of the other. 

Why, then, do the citizens of foreign lands come here, and 
why do so many of them come in spite of all these evils that 
await them ? Simply because they are compelled to suffer 
more evils where they are. But the tyranny of old world 
despotisms is no excuse for ours. Because in one country a 
man is robbed of ninety per cent of all he produces is no 
reason why in another he should thank God for the robbers 
who take only seventy-five. 

Thus it appears that the problem of immigration does not 
stand alone. Freedom of migration is as clearly the right of 
every human being as is freedom to breathe the air. Mo- 
nopoly alone is the cause of the evil. 

IV. THE REMEDY. 

What, then, is the remedy? Again the answer comes 
clear and plain: Abolish monopoly and restore freedom. 
These evils have been brought about by laws that restrict 
and interfere with the rights of man. The remedy must 
come through the repeal of those laws and the restoration to 
man of his natural right to be free. Not more laws added, 
but many existing laws repealed, is the kind of legislation we 
now need. Our watchword must be u More liberty" 

We must erase from our statute books all laws that tax 
men in proportion to their industry. No man should be 
taxed more because he has made a piece of land useful, than 
another is taxed for holding an equally valuable piece of 
land idle. 

The great iron highways of the country must cease to be 
the private property of such as the Goulds and the Vander- 
bilts, the Hills and the Huntingtons. They must be made 
real free public highways, and all must have equal rights to 
use them, just as they now use the lakes and rivers, the bays 
and oceans, the country roads and the city streets. 
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All existing laws that tend to currency monopoly must be 
repealed. The money of the country must not be made to 
favor either state or national banks, nor to give the owners 
of mines a greater price for their products than they will 
command in the free markets of the world. 

But most important of all and first of all, land monopoly 
must be destroyed. We must recognize again nature's only 
title to land — the title that rests upon possession and use ; 
and the value of land — that value which is prdduced by the 
presence of population and the evolution of society — the 
value of land must be taken for public use ; not allowed to 
swell the private fortunes of mere title holders. 

Look over this fair America of ours to-day, and see how 
few and how scattering are its people. More than all the 
inhabitants of the United States could live in peace and com- 
fort east of the Alleghany Mountains were it not fo: the 
curse of land monopoly. Less than half the land even in 
New York City is really occupied and used. More than 
half is only partially used or is held idle by speculators who 
expect to reap large profits from the increase of value which 
always comes with increase of population. 

Why do men hold land idle ? For no other reason than 
to pocket the difference between the yearly value which the 
public gives and the yearly taxes which the public takes. 

How can land monopoly be abolished? By making the 
yearly taxes which the public takes equal to the yearly value 
which the public gives. When the public takes what it pro- 
duces, it won't have to rob individuals of the product of their 
labor under the pretence of taxation. Adopt the single 
tax, and the vacant-lot industry is a thing of the past. 

All laws that pretend to grant to corporations or individ- 
uals any special favors must be abolished. 

All men mnst be restored to their, rightful condition of 
freedom, and then let alone to work out each one his own 
career, unaided by government bounties or favors, unhindered 
by repressive or restrictive legislation. 

Democratic government is possible only under conditions 
of equal freedom ; and that equal freedom must not be the 
variety proposed by restrictionists and paternalist^, where all 
are equally oppressed by a governing class, but that broad 
and genuine freedom, where each person has perfect liberty 
.to do whatsoever best doth please himself, so long as he does 
not interfere with the equal freedom of his fellows. 
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All men must have equal rights to be on the earth, to 
move about on its surface, and to use its materials to satisfy 
their needs. Each one must be the owner of his own powers 
and capacities. All that his labor of hand or brain can pro- 
duce is his own ; and he must never be compelled to yield 
to individual or state any part of the product. 

The value of land, which is not in any sense a product of 
individual labor, properly belongs to the community that has 
produced it. When this value is put into the public treas- 
ury where it may meet all public requirements, taxes on 
labor will be unnecessary, and can be abolished. 

This simple, practical change in our system of taxation on 
the one hand destroys land monopoly and restores to labor 
its natural right freely to use the earth ; while on the other 
hand it takes the burden from labor's back and leaves it free 
from the crushing weight of indirect taxation. 

Thus again we reach the same conclusion — that only in 
freedom for the individual man we shall find the cure for all 
our social evils ; freedom to think, freedom to speak, free- 
dom to act ; freedom to use the earth to produce the things 
that are necessary to life, comfort and happiness; freedom, 
absolute freedom, to exchange the products of his labor with 
his fellow-men the wide world over, with never a custom house 
nor a collector to interfere with his trading; freedom toco- 
operate with his fellows in all things, and never to know that 
government exists, except when he pays for the value of the 
land he uses, or when he attempts to encroach upon the equal 
freedom of his fellows. 

With freedom established and monopoly, especially land 
monopoly, destroyed, the problem of immigration is solved ; 
its terrors have vanished. The innocent comer from 
over the sea is no longer an enemy to take our work away 
and reduce us to a meaner standard of living ; but a friend 
who comes to help us, while we all rise to better conditions 
and heights of nobler manhood. 
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TWO VIEWS OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 



I. The Bible and Modern Spiritualism. 



BT THE LATE HENRY A. HARTT, M. D. 



Modern spiritualism has all the features of ancient witch- 
craft, which makes its appearance in the second book of the 
Pentateuch under sentence of death : " Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live." In the next book we find the command : 
" Regard not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after 
wizards to be defiled by them: I am the Lord your God." 
Again in the same book it is written : " A man also or a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put 
to death." 

The prophet Isaiah in his remarkable work says : " And when 
they shall say unto you, Seek unto them who have familiar 
spirits, and unto wizards that peep and that mutter : should not 
a people seek unto their God? On behalf of the living should 
they seek unto the dead ? To the law and to the testimony : if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them." 

In the first book of Samuel we have an example in the case of 
Saul, the king of Israel, and the witch of Endor, in which a 
spirit purporting to be Samuel the prophet appeared before them 
in material form. No man, then, who believes the Bible can fail 
to admit the possibility of communications from spirits, or what 
are called the phenomena of spiritualism; nor can he deny that 
all consultation with witches, wizards, and those who have 
familiar spirits, whom now we term mediums, is strictly for- 
bidden. 

In the New Testament witchcraft is included in the list of 
grievous and deadly offences, as follows : " Idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of 
the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, 
that they who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God." 

To this category, or, perhaps, to consultation with demons, 
belong the magic of Egypt, the astrology of Babylon, the oracles 
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of Greece and Rome, and all the divinations, soothsayinga, and 
secret and black arts of the pagan world. 

It is claimed that there is a higher order of spiritualism, in 
which power is given to heal the sick, to speak in unknown 
languages, to play melodiously on musical instruments, and to 
discourse with angelic eloquence upon any subject, however 
unfamiliar, that may be suggested. 

We know that, in the beginning, a variety of gifts was 
imparted to the Christian church, and, however they may have 
been neglected and become dormant, there is no intimation that 
they would be withdrawn. St. Paul says : — 

Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit And there 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 
But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another, 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another, faith by the same 
Spirit; to another, the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another, 
the working of miracles; to another, prophecy; to another, discerning 
of spirits; to another, divers kinds of tongues; to another, the interpre- 
tation of tongues; but all these worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing severally to every man as He will. For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body, so also is Christ For by one Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body. 

In the apostolic age, it was, probably, sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the manifestations which came from a holy, 
and those which came from an unholy inspiration, and so an 
injunction was issued, to "try the spirits, whether they are of 
God; because many false prophets are gone out into the world." 
And infallible tests were given: "Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God; and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God." And that we 
may understand the full import of this confession, it is added: 
" In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent IBs only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Ilim. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins" And again it is written, "But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel to you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed." 

Tried by these tests, modern spiritualism, as it appears in the 
ordinary seances of mediums, with its tappings, table-turnings, 
banjo-playings, slate-writings, testings, and materializations, and 
in the discourses and writings of many of its most distinguished 
advocates, is found entirely wanting. It has set up a new reli- 
gion, which it calls the religion of humanity, in which it borrows 
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from Christ His divine precepts of unselfish love; but, utterly 
destitude of the spirit by which alone they can be carried out, in 
the midst of perpetual bickerings and quarrelings among its 
deluded and credulous followers, it contemptuously denies His 
divinity, miracles, resurrection, and ascension, and blasphemously 
affirms that He was only a medium. 

Professor Henry Kiddle, formerly the superintendent of edu- 
cation in New York, in a discourse on the religious element 
in spiritualism, denounce the mcdiumship of which I speak as a 
form of animism or spirit-worship, below the paganism of the 
Greeks and Romans. " To build," he says, " a religion upon the 
consultation of familiar spirits through mediums, is to descend 
below the pagan practices of Greece and Rome." And yet he 
affirms that in consequence of the widespread spiritual ignorance 
and materialistic blindness which prevail, after Christian light, 
for so many centuries, has been poured upon the world, there is 
need of the mediumistic phenomena that are now witnessed; and 
that under the present circumstances they must be countenanced 
and encouraged in order to convince the unbeliever. 

We must indeed have fallen upon evil times, if all the mighty 
truths of Christianity with their mountainous evidences, which in 
the commencement of their march, hundreds of years ago, silenced 
the satanic oracles and dethroned the false gods of the pagan 
world, and which on the ruins of ancient systems of superstition, 
sensuality, greed, and violence, have slowly but surely reared the 
grand superstructure of our modern civilization, have now, sud- 
denly, within the last forty years, so far lost their hold upon 
mankind that there has come to be everywhere a spiritual eclipse, 
and all are enveloped in a shroud of Egyptian darkness, without 
God and without hope in the world, and can only recover their 
faith in immortality by a revival of divinations and occult prac- 
tices, which even those who profess to officiate in the higher 
courts of the temple of spiritualism denounce as worse than those 
which were enacted under the auspices of paganism in the olden 
times ! 

The hour has come when the church and all good men should 
array themselves against this hoary-headed iniquity, not with 
stones nor with fagots, but with the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God. The hour has come when the reality of 
communications from the evil spirits and from spirits of devils 
should be admitted and proclaimed, and the words uttered by 
the great Jewish lawgiver should be repeated with all the em- 
phasis of a command from Heaven: "Regard not them that have 
familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards to be defiled by them ; 
I am the Lord your God." 

If the advocates of the higher style of spiritualism are willing 
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to submit their cause to the tests of the word of God, and ac- 
knowledge the divinity and messiahship of Jesus Christ, they 
commit a prodigious mistake in holding any fellowship what- 
ever with this ancient Hebrew and pagan heresy. On the con- 
trary, they should at once stand forth as the true successors of 
the most eminent and gifted confessors of the early cljurch, and 
be universally known as members of the highest order of 
Christian disci pleship. 

II. Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism. 

BY J. M. PEEBLES, A. M., M. D. 

Cogito ergo sum — I think, therefore, I am. But thoughts do 
not more certainly imply existence and necessitate thinkers, than 
primitive Christianity logically necessitated a founder. That 
founder was the Jesus Christ of the gospels. Denial of the exist- 
ence of Jesus of Nazareth in the face of the Talmud, the New 
Testament, the cumulative evidences of history, the most learned 
living rabbis, and the hundred millions of nominal Christians, is a 
pitiable confession of ignorance, and in one well acquainted with 
the evidences would require no little effrontery. Palestine, as 
seen by travellers and unveiled by the explorers of to-day, is of 
itself a convincing fifth gospel, confirming those of the evangelists. 

The synoptic gospels, resplendent with the Sermon upon the 
Mount, the parables, the Galilean discourses, and those grand 
ethical teachings of love to God and love to man, accompanied 
by astounding spiritual marvels, constituted the magna charta of 
primitive Christianity. Dogmatic churchianity, founded upon 
Pauline mysticisms, Alexandrian sophistries, and the darker shad- 
ings of gnosticism, was the after-birth of several centuries. 

The Jews were monotheistic, and Jesus, cradled upon the 
rugged bosom of Judaism, naturally worshipped Israel's one God. 
He kept the law. At twelve He astonished the templed doctors. 
Coming up from the baptismal Jordan, the spirit of God from the 
"opened heavens" infilled and divinely illuminated Him, and from 
this time He became the Christ, the light not only of Asia but 
of the world. The divine Spirit constituted the seal of His 
Messiahship, and made Him an authoritative exponent of the 
universal religion, the three basic principles of which were and 
are dependence, fraternity, and progress; or, more elaborately 
expressed, the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortality of the soul, the ministrations of angels, charitable 
care of the unfortunate and poor, and tenderest love, peace and 
goodwill to all. 

Considered externally, primitive Christianity, the crowning 
blossom of Israel's fruitful trunk, was an evolution. Spiritually, 
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it was an inspiration, a revelation and a life — a life of transcend- 
ent love, Christ being the central figure, the " Way, the Truth, 
and the Life." Christ no more created the truth or the light, 
than Newton created the law of gravitation. His first teachings 
were under cloudless Syrian skies in His Father's name. Says 
Renan : — 

The group that pressed around Him upon the banks of the Lake of 
Tiberias believed in spectres and spirits. Great spiritual manifestations 
were frequent. All believed themselves to be inspired in different ways ; 
some were prophets, others teachers. 

His apostles, disciples, and multiplying believers were endowed 
with such mighty spiritual gifts that they wrought wonderful 
works in the very face of agnostic Sadduceeism and sacerdotal 
Phariseeism. The sick were healed, the deaf heard. Denial of 
these miracles, otherwise spiritual manifestations, was sheerest 
madness. The cry of Beelzebub and of magic, was of no avail. 
"Judge ye of yourselves," were the fervid words of Christ. And 
the multitude did judge — and believed — until the day of Pente- 
cost, when from the spiritual heavens there came a mighty rush- 
ing wind, resulting in tongues of fire, daughters prophesying, 
young men seeing visions, and three thousand accepting the truth 
of Peter's vigorously-expressed sermon — "Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by Him in the midst of you." 

Christianity, now solidly established, became at once a moral 
force as aggressive as potent. Apostles and missionaries were 
soon at the gates of Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople. 
Pagan persecution only fired their zeal. Martyrdom for truth 
only insured the glittering crown the sooner. Churches — i. e., 
assemblies of sympathizing believers — were founded in cities, 
villas, and private houses. Every church was blessed with what 
Paul denominated " diversity of gifts." These primitive churches 
had no fixed creed, no formulated confession of faith ; they were 
Christians, not sectarians. Their tests of diseipleship were these: 
u By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another." " He that believeth on Me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he 
do." "These signs [i. e., various spiritual manifestations] shall 
follow them that believe." And these signs, gifts and demon- 
strations of the Spirit did follow the early Christians for the first 
three centuries. Mosheim confirms this view, saying : — 

It is easier to conceive than to express how much the miraculous 
powers and the extraordinary divine gifts which the early Christians 
exercised on various occasions, contributed to extend the limits of the 
church. . . . Though the gift of foreign tongues appears to have gradu- 
ally ceased, yet other spiritual gifts, healings, prophecies, visions and 
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the discerning of spirits with which God favored the rising church, 
were, as we learn from numerous testimonies of the ancients, continued 
to some extent for several centuries. 

Ignatius, native of Syria and pupil of Polycarp, declares that 

Some in the church most certainly have a knowledge of things to 
come. Some have visions; others utter prophecies, and heal the sick by 
laying on hands; and others still speak in many tongues, bringing to 
light the secret things of men and expounding the mysteries of God. 

Many confirmatory testimonies might be quoted from Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, Papias, Justin Apollinaris, Cyprian, Lactantius, 
and others of the earlier fathers. The Phrygian Montannus 
affirmed with great emphasis that " These continuous prophecies, 
healing gifts, tongues and visions are the divine inheritance of 
the true Christian," quoting in confirmation the old Scripture 
words, "Where there is no vision the people perish." 
St. Anthony in one of his fiery sermons exclaimed : — 

We walk in the midst of demoos, who give us evil thoughts; and also 
in the midst of good angels. When these latter are especially present, 
there is no disturbance, no contention, no clamor; but something so 
calm and gentle that it iills the soul with gladness. The Lord is my 
witness that after many tears and fastings I have been surrounded by a 
band of angels, and joyfully joined in singing with them. 

Tatian, in his orations against the Greeks, said : — 

Your poetess Sappho was an impudent courtesan, and sung her own 
wantonness; but our women full of faith in Christ are chaste, and our 
virgins, at the distaff, utter divine oracles, see visions, and sing the holy 
words that are given them. 

Tertullian with fierce authority challenged the heathen to a trial 
of superiority in the matter of casting out demons, and the exer- 
cise of other spiritual gifts characterizing Christians. Among 
other facts, he referred to a sister's prophecies and very remark- 
able revelations. These are his words in the " De Anima": — 

There is a sister among us who possesses a faculty of revelations. 
Commonly during religious service she falls into a trance, holding com- 
munion with the angels, beholding Jesus Himself, hearing divine mys- 
teries explained, reading the hearts of some person, and administering 
to such as require it. When the Scriptures are read or psalms sung, 
spiritual beings minister visions to her. We were speaking of the soul 
once, when our sister was in the spirit [entranced]; and, the people 
departing, she then communicated to us what she had seen in her ecstasy, 
which was afterwards closely inquired into and tested. She declared 
she had seen a soul in bodily shape, that appeared to be a spirit, neither 
empty nor formless, but so substantial that it might be touched. It was 
tender, shining, of the color of the air, but in everything resembling the 
human form. (Sec note at close of argument, page 000.) 

This is a very interesting illustration of Christian spiritualism, as 
exemplified and preached with such tremendous potency in the 
golden days of primitive Christianity. 
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These early Christians taught and practised also the Master's 
beatitude, "Blessed are the peace makers." Speaking of this, the 
historian Guizot made the following observation : — 

For three hundred years from the commencement of the Christian era 
a Christian was never known to fight. Whenever a soldier became a 
Christian he abandoned his profession of war. 

So far as I have read history, I have seen no well-authenticated 
account of Christians entering the army in the second or third 
century. Christians of that period practically followed Christ, 
the Prince of peace. " We do not deem it right," said St. 
Jerome, " to fight with our enemies." " I am a soldier of Jesus 
Christ, whqse kingdom was not of this world," exclaimed St. 
Martin, "and therefore I do not fight." "Early Christianity," 
wisely remarked Gladstone, "marched in the van of all human 
improvements and civilization. It inculcated arbitration, and 
everywhere made for peace and righteousness." The Christian 
principle of peace was practically adopted in our late settlement 
of the " Alabama Claims " with England. 

Aglow with the fires of fraternity, those first-century Christians 
inculcated also the principle of universal brotherhood. To this 
end Max Mtiller, prince of scholars, assures us : — 

It was Christianity that first broke down the barrier between Jew 
and Gentile, between Greek and barbarian, between black and white. 
Humanity is a word you look for in vain in Plato or in Aristotle. The 
idea of mankind as the children of one family, as the children of one 
God, is an idea of Christian growth. 

' Macaulay in a similar strain said : — 

I altogether abstain from alluding to topics which belong to divines: I 
speak merely as a politician, anxious for the morality and temporal well- 
being of society, and so speaking, I say that to countenance Brahminical 
idolatry [he might have added Buddhism also], and to discountenance 
that religion [Christianity] which has done so much to promote justice, 
and mercy, and freedom, and arts, and sciences, and good government, and 
domestic happiness, which has struck off the chains of slaves, which has 
mitigated the horrors of war, which has raised women from servants 
and playthings into companions and friends, is to commit high treason 
against humanity and civilization. 

The rationalist Lecky, writing of early Christianity in his 
" European Morals," says : — 

The entire movement I have traced displays an anxiety, not only for 
the life but also for the moral well-being of the castaways of society, 
such as the most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human virtue in the 
humblest forms — in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant — 
was, indeed, wholly foreign to the genius of paganism. It was produced 
by the Christian doctrine of the inestimable value of each immortal soul. 
It is the distinguishing and transcendent chaiaeteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. The first and most 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow-men as 
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sacred beings; and from this grew up the eminently Christian idea of 
the sanctity of all human life. 

Here, then, we have primitive or pre- Constan tine Christianity 
with its one God, the universal Father, the brotherhood of all 
races, boundless charities, peace principles, and an ever-flowing 
stream of such spiritual manifestations as prophecies, visions, 
discerning spirits, trances, healings, and speaking in tongues — 
all of which are in perfect accord with the higher spiritualism of 
this century. Certainly the fundamental ideas underlying them 
are concurrent. God is one and His laws are immutable. The 
universe is a unity, and there is clearly manifest everywhere con- 
tinuity of causation and uniformity of law inducing and inspiring 
the processions of phenomena, or, as anciently expressed by Paul: 
" There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit [law] ; diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God that worketh all and 
in all." 

Spiritualism, however, must be differentiatad from spiritism. 
The terminologies absolutely necessitate, as every scholar knows, 
different meanings. Chinese, Indians, and Utah Mormons are 
spiritists, believing in spirit communications. Most of the African 
tribes of the Dark Continent worship demons and believe in 
spirit converse, but certainly they are not intelligent and reli- 
gious spiritualists. 

Spiritism is a fact, a sort of modernized Babylonian necromancy. 
Its devotees, hypnotized by the unembodied denizens of Hades, 
divine for dollars. It is promiscuous spirit commerce with a high 
tariff. It is from beneath and morally gravitates towards the 
dark. I repeat, spiritism is a fact ; so is mesmerism, so is tele- 
pathy, and so, also, is a rattlesnake bite. Facts may be morally 
true or false. They may serve for purposes of good or direst ill. 
As an exhibition of wonders — as pabulum for scoffing atheists 
who demand visible sight of the invisible, infinite One, and insist 
upon a terrific clap of thunder to convince them of the existence 
of electricity, commercial spiritism, with its attending shadowy 
hosts manifesting in ill-ventilated rooms, may be a temporary 
necessity, but it legitimately belongs, with such kindred subjects 
as mesmerism, to the category of the sciences ; while spiritualism, 
originating in God who is spirit, and grounded in man's moral 
nature, is a fact, and infinitely more — a fact plus reason and 
conscience; a fact relating to moral and religious culture — a 
sublime spiritual truth ultimating in consecration to the good, the 
beautiful, and the heavenly. Spiritualism proffers the key that 
unlocks the mysteries of the ages. It constituted the foundation 
stones of all the ancient faiths. It was the mighty uplifting force 
that gave to the world its inspired teachers and immortal leaders. 

Rightly translated, the direct words of Jesus are, " God is 
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Spirit." The spiritual is the real and the substantial. The 
spiritually minded are reverential. "The fruit of the Spirit," 
said the apostle to the Gentiles, " is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance." Spirit- 
ualism, by whatever name known, without the fruit of the 
Spirit, without religion and moral growth, is but the veriest rot 
and rubbish ; and religion, by whatever name known, in any age, 
without spiritualism and its accompanying spiritual gifts, is only 
an empty shell — an offensive creedal cadaver, that should be 
buried without the ecclesiastical formalities of confessional 
" revision." 

History has its cycles and transformation periods. Night 
follows the day. Soon after the battle of Thrace, 314 A. D., 
Constantine embraced and nationalized Christianity, making it a 
court religion, a kingdom of this world. Then commenced the 
reign of councils and of creeds. The highest church dignitaries 
quarrelled. Arius was arrayed against Athanasius. Some 
bishops were banished. Heretics were hunted and imprisoned. 
The church historian, Milman, says: — 

Nowhere is Christianity less attractive than in the councils of the 
church. Intrigue, injustice, violence, decisions on authority alone, and 
that the authority of a turbulent majority, detract from the reverence 
and impugn the judgment of at least the later councils. The close is 
almost invariably a terrible anathema, in which it is impossible not to 
discern the tones of human hatred, of arrogant triumph, and of rejoicing 
at the damnation hurled at the adversary. 

We are all familiar with the license that Cyril of Alexandria 
gave to his monks, who murdered Hypatia ; and our memories 
are too good to forget the account of the robber council of 
Ephesus. Creeds promulgated by one council were essentially 
modified by future councils, till the Christianity of the first three 
centuries was transformed into institutional Christianity, with its 
mystical dogmas and dry confessions of faith, causing a cloud- 
curtained moral darkness of twelve hundred years — churchianic 
reign of terror — a very nidus of theological demons, from the 
huge den of which were hatched Romanism and Calvinism, both 
ill-adapted to the fostering and propagation of the more delicate 
Christian graces, and especially of angel ministries. " When the 
church came into the hands of the Christian princes during the 
Constantine period," says Rufinus, " it thereby gained power and 
riches, but lost many of its virtues and more of its spiritual 
gifts." 

Christianity, now championed by the state, and presided over 
by scheming, ambitious bishops, transformed portions of Syria, 
Asia Minor, and other localities of the Orient into crimson fields 
of slaughter, sprinkled with fraternal blood the fairest portion of 
Europe, and in a measure paralyzed the intellectual and moral 
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growth of nations. The execution of heretics by Constantino 
ecclesiastics was the natural sequence of theological and institu- 
tional Christianity. Why should not bishops and priests hate 
those whom they believed God hated ? Why should they not 
condemn and burn, in this world, those pagans and heretics whom 
they believed God would eternally burn in the future world? 
When great numbers of these heretical Priscillianists were put to 
death, in 385 A. D., at the instigation of the two dictatorial 
bishops, Ursatius and Ithiacus, they pleaded for clemency. But 
the reply was, " God, the Levitical code, and the interests of the 
church require it." When the so-called Christian warrior, Godfrey 
de Bouillon, took Jerusalem at the close of the tenth century, the 
whole garrison, without distinction of age or sex, was put to the 
sword. Infants were slain with their mothers; the streets of 
Jerusalem were covered with the bleeding, dying, dead ; and yet 
Jesus, whom these ferocious, war-crimsoned Christians professed 
to follow, was styled the Prince of peace. 

The murderous conduct of religionists during and following 
the century of Constantine's reign, together with the council- 
begotten dogmas of tritheism, commercial atonement, election and 
reprobation, eternal hell torments, and the endless punishment of 
the heathen and non-elect infants, have driven more brilliant 
minds into atheism and infidelity than all the Humes, Paines, 
Volneys, and Voltaires that ever lived or wrote. 

The following extracts are samples of some of the good sound 
orthodox sermons of the past : — 

When they (the saints) shall see how great the misery is from which 
God hath saved them, and how great a difference He hath made between 
their state and the state of others who were by nature, and perhaps by 
practice, no more sinful and ill-deserving than they, it will give them 
more a sense of the wonderfulness of God's grace to them. Every time 
they look upon the damned, it will excite in them a lively and admiring 
sense of the grace of God in making them so to differ. The sight of 
hell torments will exalt the happiness of the saints forever. — Rev. Em- 
mons'' Sermons, xi. 

The happiness of the elect in heaven will, in part, consist ia witness- 
ing the torments of the damned in hell. And among these it may be 
their own children, parents, husbands, wives, and friends oa earth. 
One part of the business of the blessed is to celebrate the doctrine of 
reprobation. While the decree of reprobation is eternally executing on 
the vessels of wrath, the smoke of their torment will be eternally 
ascending in view of the vessels of mercy, who, instead of taking the 
part of those miserable objects, will say, 4t Amen, hallelujah, praise the 
Lord." — Rev. Emmons 1 Sermons, xvi. 

When the damned have drunken down whole draughts of brimstone 
one day, they must do the same another day. The eye shall be tor- 
mented with the sight of devils, the ears with the hideous yellings and 
outcries of the damned inflames, the nostrils shall be smothered, as it 
were, with brimstone; the tongue, the hand, the foot, and every part, 
shall/ry in flames. — Rev. Ambrose's Discourse on Doomsday. 

The godly wife shall applaud the justice of the Judge in the condem- 
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nation of her ungodly husband. The godly husband shall say amen to 
the damnation of her who lay in his bosom. The godly parents shall 
say hallelujah at the passing of the sentence of their ungodly child. 
And the godly child shall from the heart approve the damnation of his 
wicked parents who begot him, and the mother who bore IiId Rev. 
Tho8. Bo8tin8* Four/old State, p. 336. 

If the word damnable were ever permissible it could justly be 
applied to the above irrational and blasphemously anti-Christian 
doctrines. They gave Colonel Ingersoll his coveted opportunity ; 
he* improved it to the utmost, all the while mistaking Calvinism 
for Christianity. This eloquent word-painting agnostic has never, 
however, attacked Christ, nor His beautiful moral teachings; 
neither has he hurled a solitary javelin at primitive Christianity, 
the golden radiance of which, for three hundred years, enlight- 
ened and bettered alike Grecian culture and Roman civilization. 

Upon these theological matters we must be pardoned for writ- 
ing warmly, incisively; for it was the ecclesiastical creeds formu- 
lated in the seventeenth century and preached in the eighteenth, 
that drove me, while yet in youth's sunny morning, into the 
whirling, chilling maelstrom of atheism — to be rescued, under 
God's providence, by manifestations of invisible psychic forces 
and the most palpable demonstrations of present spirit ministries, 
placing my feet firmly upon the rock of ages, Christ. It was not 
the cheeriest comfort, in those half-a-century-gone years, to be 
intellectually driven by the lurid preaching of eternal hell tor- 
ments into materialism and unbelief, and then to be compelled to 
listen to sermons from the text, " He that believeth not shall be 
damned." 

Churchianity and Christianity should no more be used inter- 
changeably than spiritism and spiritualism. Churchianity, red 
with the blood of millions of slain heretics, still preaches salva- 
tion through blood, instead of through Christ, and points to the 
sepulchre and the crucified body of Jesus, instead of the living 
Christ in the heavens. Sharply prodded by science, criticism, 
and the broadening genius of this century, churchianity is at 
present undergoing a wonderful transformation. Its all-hopeful 
word just now is " revision." It is consciously aware that it 
1 must revise and grow, or die. Already the harshly-grating word 
damned in Mark's gospel has been made to read " condemned." 
Devil has been minimized to diabolus — an undesirable, uncom- 
panionable adversary. Hell in the Revised Version has been 
softened down to hades, the invisible under world where Jesus 
preached to the spirits in prison, and the hell-fire where the 
worm was not to die nor the "fire to be quenched" — the 
Gehenna Valley of Hinnom — has become fruitful with vine- 
yards. Absolutely, the writer, while visiting Palestine a few 
years ago, plucked and ate delicious grapes growing in the old 
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hell-fire Vale of Hinnom. (See St. Mark ix. 43.) If, as Emerson 
taught, " Carrion under the genial and vivifying beams of the sun 
is changed into grasses and grains," why should not hell, that is, 
that ancient hell-lire valley just outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
with its extinct worms for fertilizers, be utilized and transformed 
into leafy, purpling vineyards laden with the most luscious 
clusters ? 

Evolution is everywhere manifest. The telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the phonograph, sarcognomy, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
psychometry (see Professor J. 11. Buchanan's works) in connec- 
tion with other scientific discoveries and religious aspirations, 
seemingly constituted the befitting time for the rediscovery and 
propagation of spiritualism. We say rediscovery, for to agnostic 
materialists and sectarian Christians, spiritualism, demonstrating 
conscious communications between mortals and the overarching, 
invisible world of immortals, was literally a discovery, a new 
revelation. And yet from remotest antiquity all races and tribes 
had witnessed and echoed these phenomena in some form. They 
were considered at different periods miracles, magic, possessions, 
apparitions, oracles, special providences, witchcraft, demons and 
angels. Their persistence, surviving the decay of thrones and 
empires, is, according to Herbert Spencer, a proof of their reality 
and their value. > 

When in Canton, China, the guest of Dr. Kerr, physician and 
missionary, we chanced to speak of the spirit manifestations in 
America, when he coolly exclaimed : " Why, sir, these manifes- 
tations are very old in this country. China is an empire of 
spiritists.' 9 And to prove it he took me out to temples, shrines 
and booths, where I witnessed spirit- writing and other forms of 
mediumistic phenomena. It is no doubt the consensus of opinion 
throughout the enlightened world to-day that those psychic 
phenomena are the works of invisible spirit intelligences. Ac- 
cordingly, Alfred R. Wallace, the eminent English naturalist and 
scientist, pointedly says : — 

My position, therefore, is that the phenomena of spiritualism, in their 
entirety, do not require further confirmation. They are proved quite as 
well as any facts are proved in other sciences. 

These spiritual phenomena, however, are not miracles in any 
such sense as the seventeenth-century schoolmen defined them. 
They are not violations of the laws of nature, but the operations 
of higher natural laws than the masses comprehend. The super- 
natural is the natural upon the spiritual plane of existence. If 
Jesus in His time had telephoned from Jerusalem to Bethany, or 
telegraphed from Jericho to a friend residing at the foot of snowy 
Hermon, these methods of communication would have been pro- 
nounced astounding miracles. Can He who made the eye not 
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see ? Can He who ordained law, whether in the sprouting of an 
acorn or in the ordaining of a constellation, not modify it, or 
bring into activity a higher spiritual law transcending it? In the 
measureless realm of absolute being, personality reigns supreme. 
And so in the over-encircling lesser realms, minor spirit personal- 
ities, reigning finitely, produce spiritual manifestations made 
visible to us under proper conditions. They are natural. And 
being natural to the plane of conscious life and intelligence that 
produced them, they as naturally, as scientifically, demonstrate 
the future existence of man. " The vast universe is to me," said 
Emerson, " one grand spiritual manifestation." And the greater 
necessarily includes the less. 

Personally, I know that the dead are alive — know that friends 
departed live and manifest to us still — know by careful observa- 
tion and patient experience, in connection with reason and my 
best judgment, that the angels of God are about us and minister 
to us. It is knowledge. And I can rejoicingly say with the 
apostle, " For we know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with bands, eternal in the heavens." 

Possibly some ecclesiastic may say, "I have never seen the 
spiritual manifestations." Quite likely. Millions have not seen 
the seas, lakes, and canals upon the planet Mars, nor the telescope 
that discovered them. The more the pity. Ignorance, whether 
churchianic or agnostic, ought to be very modest. What individ- 
uals have not seen does not enter into the moral equation for 
determining truth. 

Premonitions, hypnotism, telepathy, trance, visions, clair- 
voyance, psychometry and other varied spirit phenomena are 
all about us, and to ignore them without the most candid inves- 
tigation is the shabbiest sort of self- stultification. Having wit- 
nessed levitation, i. e., a human being floating in the air at high 
noon (himself and myself in the room alone), I am quite pre- 
pared to believe that the " Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip" from the sight of the eunuch, leaving him afar off at 
Azotus. Having seen a medium's hand put by the entrancing 
spirit into the full blaze of a kerosene lamp and there held for 
fully three minutes unburned, I am all the more inclined to 
believe that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego walked in the 
fiery furnace, " the form of the fourth " as a protecting shield 
being in their midst. Having witnessed spirit writing in the air 
as well as upon walls by a vanishing spirit hand, all the more 
readily do I accept the recorded account of " the fingers of a 
man's hand" mystically writing upon the wall in Belshazzar's 
palace. Soundly said the most distinguished of the Beechers, 
" Modern spiritual manifestations strengthen faith." And just 
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how sectarian religionists can believe and preach that Samson 
slew those foxes, and that the whale swallowed Jonah, and yet 
imperiously deny the long-prayed- for and now realized spiritual 
gifts and manifestations, as attested by many of the most highly 
cultured, most scientific and most erudite men of this and of 
foreign countries, is to me not only painfully unaccountable, but 
it must seriously try the patience of all true Christians. 

Is it reiterated, " I have not witnessed the spirit manifestations, 
I have not seen spirits"? What of it? Francisco Sizzi was once 
in a similar predicament. These were his words : — 

Moreover the satellites of Jupiter are invisible to the naked eye, and 
therefore can exercise no influence over the earth, and therefore would 
be useless, and therefore do not exist. 

This is logic gone mad. Ecclesiastics should not only be abreast 
of but in advance of their age, that they may fulfil the command, 
44 Feed My sheep." But corn that yellowed in Kedron's Valley 
two thousand years ago will not feed the hungry of to-day ; re- 
chewing the churchianic husks of the post-Constantine period 
will not fatten our souls in love and wisdom; nor will the snuff- 
ing of sulphurous Dead Sea breezes cure moral leprosy. The 
people are calling for a living Christ, a living gospel, and for 
earnest, inspirational pulpit exegeses of such living issues as the 
moral education of the masses, the abolition of poverty, thought 
transference, hypnotism, telepathy, psychometry and spiritual 
manifestations — all of which point to the bettering of life here, 
or to demonstrations of a life immortal hereafter. 

Premier Gladstone, as morally courageous as eloquent, who 
has candidly investigated the spiritual phenomena, encouragingly 
said: 44 I know of no rule which forbids a Christian to examine 
into the signs of preternatural agency in the system called 
spiritualism." 

Spiritualism, however, while inhering in and originating from 
God, does not centre alone in and rest entirely upon phenomena, 
but upon spirit — upon the spiritual and moral constitution of 
man, which constitution requires such spiritual sustenance as in- 
spiration, prayer, faith, vision, trance, clairvoyance, and heavenly 
impressions from the Christ-sphere of love and wisdom. Spirit- 
ualists, like the primitive Christians, believe in God the Father 
and in the brotherhood of the races. They acknowledge Christ; 
they feel the influx of the Holy Spirit; they converse with 
angels; they cultivate the religious emotions; they exercise char- 
ity and the other Christian graces ; they open their seances with 
prayer. They are richly blessed with visions and calm, uplifting 
ministrations from angelic homes. They see in every pure 
crystal stream a Jordan, in every verdure-clad mountain a present 
Olivet, and in every well-cultivated prairie a Canaan flowing 
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with milk and honey ; and they teach salvation by character, or 
by the life, as did Paul, who said, " Being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life" (Horn. v. 10). 

And it is not matter nor sea-slime nor protoplasm that consti- 
tutes the basis of life, but spirit — that is to say, spiritual or 
divine substance. Spirituality is the substantial reality. And 
man is a spirit note — a spirit living in a material body, which 
body bears something of the same relation to the real, conscious, 
invisible man, that the husk bears to the corn. Evidently man is 
a trinity in unity, constituted of a physical body, a spiritual body, 
and a conscious, undying soul — triune here, dual over there, and 
one uncompounded, indestructible divine substance in his inmost, 
forever. Advanced spirits are denominated angels. Spirits are 
but men and women divested of their mortal bodies. They have 
taken with them consciousness, memory, reason, sympathy, char- 
acter. They walk by our sides often, and yet unseen. Philo- 
sophically considered there is but one world, and that one world 
embraces the yesterdays, the to-days, and the innumerable to- 
morrows of eternity. 

Spiritualism has not only positively demonstrated a future life, 
but it has explained the philosophy and psychic methods of spirit 
intercourse ; it has greatly liberalized the religious mind ; it has 
encouraged the philanthropic reforms of the age, and it has given 
us a revised geography of the heavens and the hells. Mortals 
enter the future world with as absolute substantial bodies as we 
have here, only more refined and etherealized. There are differ- 
ent degrees of happiness there. Memory is the undying worm. 
There is intense suffering in those Cimmerian spheres. And yet 
God builds no hells; He burns no man's fingers here, damns no 
souls there. Men are the architects of their own hells ; they reap 
what they sow. Every child born into this world is a possible 
archangel or a possible demon; his head touches the world of 
light, his feet the world of darkness. He is a moral being, having 
power of choice. Punishment follows sin; there is no escape. 
Divine punishment is disciplinary in all worlds. Christ still 
preaches to undeveloped imprisoned spirits. The angels call, and 
souls are constantly coming up through tribulation deep. The 
door of mercy is not shut; there is ever the opportunity of 
progress from darkness to light. God is love. 

Modern spiritualism — of which Swedenborg was the John the 
Baptist and the Shakers the first organized body of men and 
women in America to fully realize the meaning of the phenomena 
— has disclosed some of the unspeakable beauties awaiting us in 
the many-mansion ed house of the Father. These mansions — 
aural spheres enzoning stars and planets — are real, substantial, 
and adaptively fitted for the abodes of spirits and angels. These, 
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aflame with love, are ever active in some educational or redemp- 
tive work. Heaven's rest is not idleness ; the soul's activities are 
intensified by the transition. The future life is a social life, a 
constructive life, a retributive life, and a progressive life, where 
the soul sweeps onward and upward, in glory transcending glory, 
through the ages of eternity. 

Spiritualism does not say " good night " in the hour of death, 
but rather gives the glad assurance of a most welcome " good 
morning " just across the crystal river. It does not drape the 
mourner's home in gloom, but lifts the grim curtain, permitting 
us to hear responsive words of undying affection from those we 
love. Oh, let us rejoice, then, and be glad in these Easter years 
of spiritualism, for they give life a new meaning. They put new 
courage, new strength, new intelligence, new religious aspirations, 
into our daily duties. 

The primitive Christians were religious spiritualists. They 
often saw Christ in visions, and in His name they healed the 
sick. Spiritualism, the complement of Christianity, sweetens 
the bitterest cup, helps bear the heaviest burden, lightens the 
darkest day, comforts the saddest heart, and gathering up the 
kindly efforts we make in behalf of our fellow-men, transfigures 
them with its brightness, ennobles them with its moral grandeur, 
and throws around them the circling aureole of fadeless splen- 
dors. And further, by and through its holy ministries, we know 
that the grave is no prison house for the soul, but that life, pro- 
gressive life, is ours, eternal in the heavens. 

Spiritualism converted Professor Hare, Robert Dale Owen, 
and multitudes of other materialists to Christianity. The once 
doubting, yet distinguished S. C. Hall, of London, rejoicingly 
used these words, " Spiritualism has made me a Christian." 
J. E. Jones, a staunch English spiritualist, in his little work 
entitled " Orthodox Spiritualism," makes this statement, "It may 
be well, as an historical fact, to state that more than one half of 
the spiritualists of England are Christians connected with one or 
other of the churches." May not this be a providence to spiritu- 
ally leaven and enliven the whole churchianic lump? There is 
a very large and growing constituency of spiritualists in this 
country. They must number several millions. They are unor- 
ganized, except so far as the majority of them are in the organ- 
ized folds of different religious denominations. And they will 
doubtless remain there in preference to frequenting miscellaneous 
and dingy halls, where they may frequently hear prejudiced and 
irreligious egotists deny Christ, ridicule religion, and boisterously 
fulminate anarchy and atheism in the name of spiritualism. 

Truth is immortal. Truth never changes, though our concep- 
tions of it change as we grow and unfold spiritually. Truth is 
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never old. No truth ever perished utterly. The truths pro- 
claimed by the early Christians live, though at times half buried 
under the rubbish of pagan myth and priestly confessions of faith. 
Often old-expressed truths receive new labels. They are more 
taking. Primitive Christianity, with its ameliorating fraternities 
and inspiring angel ministries, and true spiritualism, with its 
rational philosophy and heavenly ministrations of spirits, are in 
principle and essence one. The New Testament is a living foun- 
tain of spiritualism. And there is enough of Christian spiritualism, 
enough of Christianity, in the present institutional churchianity 
of the land, to prevent entire stagnation or complete moral 
putrefaction. Around the shattered vase the odors of the lilies 
still cling. 

Schismatics and sectarists of different denominations, with no 
succession and not much of a pedigree, have never, singular as it 
may seem, in council or convention officially discussed the claims 
of spiritualism ; while the Church of England, with magnificent 
courage and candor, grappled with it at a regular church congress, 
Dr. Lightfoot, bishop of Durham, presiding, and listening to the 
papers read and speeches made upon " The Duty of the Church 
in respect to the Prevalence of Spiritualism." It may be well to 
treasure up some of the gems gathered at this church congress. 
Rev. Dr. Thornton said that spiritualism 

in its very nature is antagonistic to all Sadduceeism and materialism. 
It flatly contradicts the assertion of the miserable philosophy that makes 
the soul but a function of the brain, and death an eternal sleep. It tells 
of angels, of an immortal spirit, and of a future state of personal and 
conscious existence. 

Spiritualists claim to hold intercourse with the spirits of the departed. 
Now I am far from denying the possibility of such intercourse; on the 
contrary, I believe that in God's providence it sometimes does take place. 
. . . We are terribly afraid of saying a word about the intermediate state. 
Wo draw a hard and fast line between the seen and the unseen world. 
In vain does the creed express our belief in the communion of saints. . . . 
Here, perhaps, some one will say to me, " You seem half a spiritualist 
yourself." Well, I am just as much a spiritualist as St. Paul was when 
he wrote, " I knew a man in Christ — whether in the body or out of the 
body, I cannot tell, God knoweth — such an one caught up to the third 
heaven." Just as much as St. John when he bade his beloved "try the 
spirits," and said of himself that he was " in the spirit on the Lords' 
day." ... Let us thankfully acknowledge the truths of spiritualist 
teaching as weapons which we are too glad to wield against positivism 
and secularism and all the anti-Christian isms of this age. 

Rev. Canon Wilberforce, after remarking that "Spiritualism 
was now undoubtedly exercising a potent influence upon the 
religious beliefs of thousands," further said : — 

Those who are following spiritualism as a means and not an end, 
contend warmly that it does not seek to undermine religion or to render 
obsolete the teachings of Christ; that, on the other hand, it furnishes 
illustrations and rational proof of them such as can be gained from no 
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other source; that its manifestations will supply deists and atheists with 
positive demonstration of a life after death, and that they have been 
Instrumental in converting many secularists and materialists from 
scepticism to Christianity. 

In corroboration of this statement may be appended the remarkable 
testimony of Mr. S. C. Hall, the founder and editor of the Art Journal, 
" As to the use of spiritualism," he says, u it has made me a Christian. 
I humbly and fervently thank God it has removed all my doubts. I 
could quote abundant instances of conversion from unbelief to belief — 
of some to perfect faith from total infidelity. I am permitted to give 
one name; it is that of Dr. Elliotson, who expresses his deep gratitude 
to Almighty God for the blessed change that has been wrought in his 
heart and mind by spiritualism." When this is the standpoint of the 
believer in the higher aspects of spiritualism, it is obvious that we have 
to deal with no mere commonplace infatuation, which can be brushed 
aside with indifference or contempt, but rather with a movement which 
is firmly established, and the influence of which is every day extended. 
Appealing, as it does, to the yearnings of the soul, especially in times 
of bereavement, for sensible evidence of the continuity of life after 
physical death, belief in modern spiritualism continues rapidly to 
increase in all ranks of society. 

Canon Wilberforce refers to the " well-attested manifestations, 
and to the materializations of spirits," as described in a pamphlet 
by Rev. T. Colley, late archdeacon of Natal (a talented English 
clergyman, by the way, whom I have met, and known to be 
an avowed spiritualist). The canon also refers to Professor 
Barrett, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, and "certain 
evils growing out of a phase " of mediumship. But the professor 
subsequently wrote this : — 

I know and rejoice in the blessing spiritualism has been to my own 
faith, and to that of several dear friends of mine. Moreover, I cordially 
recognize the fact that in bereavement and deep distress numbers have 
been cheered and consoled by the hope that spiritualism has set before 
them. 

Directly in this line of thought, Rev. W. Stain ton-Moses (" M. 
A. Oxon ") of the English church, eminent as a scholar and the 
author of several spiritualist volumes, assures us : — 

Spiritualism has proceeded by a process of permeation, and has rend- 
ered unique service to the cause of religion by adding to faith knowledge. 
There is nothing in the broad truths which we are taught that is incom- 
patible with what the church requires us to believe. Indeed, there is 
nothing in what I have learned that conflicts with the simple teaching 
of the Christ, so far as it lias beeu preserved to us. It is something to 
know that the whole fabric of religion, so far as it affects man, receives 
its sanction and stimulus from the doctrines of the higher spiritualism 
with which so many of us have made acquaintance. And in days when 
it is the fashion to brim; up every time-honored truth for proof anew, 
when man has largely lost his hold on the ancient faith, when religion 
as a binding power is losing so much of its vitalizing influence, it is 
something to feel that by the mercy of that God who never fails to 
respond to the prayer of His creatures, we are being brought face to 
face with the reality of our spiritual existence by experimental evidence 
adapted t<> our uiuler^taivling. I see in spiritualism no contradiction to 
that which I km»w of the teaching of the Christ. 
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The distinguished and eloquent Methodist bishop, Rev. J. P. 
Newman, affirms : — 

Christianity embodies all that is religiously good and true. That the 
spirits of the departed have returned to earth is a belief that is all but 
universal. Those eminent in the church for learning and piety have 
cherished this common faith. Two worlds met in Bible times; but 
does the communication between the two worlds continue to this day ? 
It was the opinion of Wesley that Swedenborg was visited by the spirits 
of his departed friends. And it was Paul who said, " Are they not all 
ministering spirits ? " 

The higher Christianity and spiritualism are understanding 
each other better. They are coming together. Their aspirations 
and aims are one. Love is Christ's test of Christianity — that 
Christ who was " the first-born among manj brethren." u We 
know," said the beloved John, u that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren." Pure love, remember, 
is the divine seal of Christian discipleship. To this end that 
erudite English churchman, Rev. H. W. Momerie, professor of 
logic and metaphysics in King's College, London, exclaims: — 

I say Christ's Christianity, for there are plenty of other Christiani- 
ties in the world. But Christ's consists entirely in perfecting the 
individual character. His salvation is neither more nor less than self- 
development. Christ's plan was a very simple one; it is all summed up 
in a single word. He taught that men were to be saved by love. And if 
you look into the rationale of this, you will see that His plan of salvation 
is profoundly philosophical, perfectly in harmony with the best ethics 
and the highest metaphysics of to-day. 

When Christ's Christianity prevails, when nominal Christians 
become more Christlike and nominal spiritualists more spiritual, 
the chasm of shibboleths and almost brutal dogmatisms will be 
bridged, souls will be baptized afresh, estranged hands will be 
clasped, unsympathizing hearts will be warmed by the pentecostal 
flames of love, angels will daily walk and talk with mortals, and 
all the peopled realms above and below, mortal and immortal, will 
be recognized as constituting a vast fraternal commonwealth of 
gods, angels, spirits, and men ; and love, pure, unselfish love — 
Christ's universal love — will then be the creed, the one ac- 
knowledged spiritual creed that endureth forever. 

Note (see page 000).— The Mosaic enactment against spirit intercourse— a local 
Hebrew law— was practically annulled by Jesus when He conversed with the spirits 
of Moses and Elias on the mouut; and was further bid defiance to by the original 
apostles and disciples, who not only had visions, but were in daily converse with 
angels and ministering spirits. 
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B^ WILLIAM COLBY COOPER. 



Don't you see it in the sunshine of the newer way of thought ? 

Don't you feel its nascent thrillings in the air ? 
This breaking from the feral of self-service overwrought — 

This philanthropic throbbing everywhere ? 

Don't it flash in glints of glory from the mantle of the age — 

Give thou unto thy fellow-man his due ? 
Is't not writ in flaming letters, on the latest glowing page 

Of the nineteenth volume now so nearly through ? 

Can't you catch the social meaning of the realistic wave, 
Which is washing ottt the morals of the time, 

And sweeping plutocratic priv'lege down into its grave, 
Along with all its appanage of crime ? 

Don't you hear the distant music of the better time ahead, 
As it trembles through the moral atmosphere ? 

Can't you sniff the subtle fragrance, in healing hintings shed, 
From the bursting bud of glory, nearly here ? 

O premillennial sweetness! O epochal starlight! 

O dream of poet-saint half realized! 
The riddle is untangling, and the slowly lifting night 

Shall leave the yearning world re-paradised! 
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BY EDWARD W. CHAMBERLAIN. 



Prof. Andrew D. White, in his u Warfare of Science," has 
shown how, at every step, scientific progress has been resisted 
by bigoted intolerance. He lias proven from history that no 
department of science has been free from inquisition, and nc 
beneficent result of scientific inquiry has ever reached the masses 
of mankind until the obstacles raised by Phariseeisin have been 
overcome. Because of this opposition, the most important science 
has remained neglected. Plato said, "Know thyself," and Christ 
taught, "Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment?" And it has been the dream of many reformers, as it 
was the ideal of Sir Thomas Moore, that as much painstaking 
should be devoted to raising good men as was bestowed upon 
breeding good animals. Yet the knowledge of man's life, devel- 
opment and reproductive possibilities is to-day very meagre, and 
intolerance stands threatening research. This condition is curi- 
ously exemplified in the fact that, while the United States, by its 
Department of Agriculture, disseminates information on the 
reproductive organs and functions of the horse, a Kansas editor, 
the venerable Moses Harman, for mailing very similar language 
on a similar topic, but relating to the human species, was on a 
conviction of " obscenity," in a federal court, sentenced to five 
years' imprisonment. 

So it is that man propagates recklessly, with no regard to racial 
development, and as a result humanity is cursed with all sorts of 
abnormalities and perversions. Hospitals flourish, insane asylums 
are swarming, prisons are overcrowded, suicides shock us daily, 
prostitutes throng the streets and greed saps national integrity. 
The deformed, the weak, the vicious confront us at every turn. 
Society is one vast conglomeration of vain-glory and misery, cant 
and vice, debauchery and scandal, and the Pharisee keeps up his 
grim struggle to appear respectable, crying "I am holier than 
thou," until overtaken by exposure, his hypocritical brethren 
rejoicing in his calamity turn and rend him, as the starving pack 
devour the wounded wolf. Still from humanity goes up the 
lamentable cry, emphasized by Tolstoi in his "Kreutzer Sonata," 
" If I had only known ! " — " If timely knowledge had not been 
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withheld from me ! " And still beneficent science, that would 
spread a saving knowledge, is thwarted by ignorant prejudice. 
The depraved usurp the function of moral censors, and wield a 
terrorism as appalling as that of witchcraft days, and even the 
classical learning of centuries is proscribed. 

But within the last generation men have shown a determina- 
tion to gain this self-knowledge of which they have been de- 
frauded. Professor Agassiz says, u The time has come when 
scientific truth must cease to be the property of the few — when 
it must be woven into the common life of the world," and a new 
race of reformers has arisen to withstand the monopoly of learn- 
ing and to defeat the obstacles to the spread of vital truth. 
Kansas is the early battle ground of this crusade, as it was of the 
anti-slavery agitation, for the authorities there, not content with 
outraging Moses Harman, have raised the cry of persecution after 
a woman seventy years of age, whose efforts to enlighten her 
fellows deserve the highest commendation. 

Mrs. Lois Waisbrooker, who for years has been an earnest,, 
sincere, devoted worker, is now arrested on a charge of mailing 
obscene matter. Neither her age, her sex, her purity of soul, 
her nobility of purpose, nor a long life of worthy work avail to 
save her from the stroke of the assassins who as usual, in such 
cases, misrepresent her as a wanton, frivolous, impure woman. 
Like Moses Harman Mrs. Waisbrooker has advocated the freest 
and most ample discussion of vital subjects, and it is for this she 
is attacked. She too, a sufferer from ignorance, takes up the 
plaint of the "Kreutzer Sonata," and with unbounded love for 
humanity, and unequalled devotion to the best interests of her 
race, determines to throw the light of truth into the dark places 
of earth. In a circular issued since her arrest she says : — 

Did men properly use creative life, properly treat women, or were 
not both sexes so ignorant as to destroy their own marital happiness, 
men need never suffer from a lack of such response as would satisfy the 
hunger of their now starved spirits or astral bodies — starved till then 
think and live obscenity; but it must be covered up, kept secret, they 
no harm will be done. 

Can fetid cellars be kept from permeating and poisoning the atmo- 
sphere of the whole house because shut out from the light ? Your 
health inspectors, those whose work it is to keep things physically clean, 
will find such places and demand that they be cleansed, even if one does 
have to hold the nose while doing so. But our moral inspectors will 
not let us turn our light upon the great, filthy moral cellar that under- 
lies the structure called society. They think to preserve the morals of 
the young by keeping this putrid mass of moral corruption out of sight. 

Alas, for the blindness that refuses to investigate this most vital 
of all questions, even till the land is filled with deformed specimens of 
what should be a grand humanity — and wiil be when sex law is rightly 
understood and obeyed. We then shall have no insane asylums tilled 
with such as cannot stand the strain of life's struggle — then there will 
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be none born who are only fit inmates of idiotic asylums, no blind, no 
deaf and dumb, and none will be found whom it will be necessary to 
imprison. 

Yes, I assert it, and future generations will sustain me — not one of all 
these wrecks of society — not one of those in the various asylums — not 
one in your prisons who have been put there for real crime — not one of 
them has been rightfully conceived and gestated. 

Indeed! none of us are a tithe of what we might have been had the 
full tide of creative power entered into that which gave us being. I 
mean had there been such a reverence for the creative act that soul 
forces had entered into the blending as a positive, controlling factor. 
Because of this lack, because physical pleasure was the dominating 
factor, we are all born under the dominion of the flesh instead of the 
spirit. 

Painfully conscious of this — conscious of the poverty of my own 
makeup, and with an unceasing heartache because of the imperfections 
of one who drew his life from mine — now, when the remembrance of 
my own ignorance and its results stimulates me to do my utmost to 
arouse people to the importance of this question of questions; now, 
when my head is whitening for the tomb, some poor, obscene minded 
man or woman marks my paper and sends it to those pure men at Wash- 
ington . . . and I am arrested — am under bonds — and liable to go to 
prison. 

Well! The sun will still shine, and people will still think. Thoughts 
will in time become deeds, and the prison walls that enclose martyrs for 
truth will disappear. 

This is not the language of a wanton. No lewd woman would 
or could make such an appeal. Her determination to free her 
race from the shackles of ignorance has made Mrs. Waisbrooker 
a victim of persecution. It is the old warfare of science. 

Whenever a woman speaks what she feels, 
And feels consistent with God's great plan, 

It has crushed her under its juggernaut wheels 
Since the world began. 

She is not thoughtless nor mercenary. She has not sought her 
own aggrandizement. She has acted from a sincere desire to 
spread a knowledge which will Jead to more general understand- 
ing of human needs, and through that understanding to better 
conditions, better living and a better humanity. 

Deeply impressed with the necessity of her work, the dignity 
of her purpose and the grandeur of her self-sacrifice, I bespeak 
for her the sympathy and support of The Arena's readers in 
her resistance to this assault of the inquisition. To the patriot 
who sees an inquisitorial censorship enforcing its law to silence 
arguments not otherwise answerable and restricting freedom of 
opinion and expression on American soil; to the scientist who 
sees investigation suppressed ; to the humanitarian who sees the 
noblest efforts to enlighten mankind thwarted by licentious 
authority ; to all men who love their fellows, this appeal will not 
be made in vain. 
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THE CENTURY OF SIR THOMAS MOlRE. 



BY B. O. FLOWER. 



First Paper, The New Learning North of the Alps. 

Introductory Note. —The life and tiroes of Sir Thomas More must ever hold 
special interest for students of social progress. For, aside from the inspiration 
which high-born souls have derived from " Utopia," the life of the great Englishman 
is very full of impressive lessons, and the epoch in which he lived is rich in signifi- 
cant hints and warning for our time. It was a period of transition, when civilization 
passed with pain and anguish from an outgrown order to a freer state ; and the battle 
which was fought during that century is, to a great extent, being fought by us at the 
present time. We, to-day, are in the midst of a struggle much the same as that wh.cli 
marked the century of More; the same velvet-tongued sophistry is heard now from 
scholarly special pleaders for the old order as was heard in that elder time. For gold, 
fame and the praise of the powerful the prophets of conventionalism are (actively en- 
deavoring to lull to sleep the newly-awakened conscience of civilization. But the 
struggle has gone too far ; the forces of the new time are too numerous and too power- 
ful to be beaten back. A new social order Is inevitable. 

The century of More is so replete with suggestive lessons for thoughtful people of 
our time that a brief glance at civilization in the throes of the new birth will be helpful 
to us, apart from the interest which clusters around the names and the achievements 
of one of the most wonderful epochs in the history of civilization. 



If the reader will draw an arch extending from 1450 to 1550, 
he will have spanned a century in many respects the most re- 
markable in the annals of European civilization. It was an 
epoch of unrest and growth, of dazzling surprises and momentous 
achievements. It was an era of exit and entrance, witnessing at 
once the eventide of the Middle Ages and the dawning of mod- 
ern times ; a century in which the glory of former ages seemed 
to flood the receptive vision of chosen spirits, revealing at once 
the beauty of the past and unveiling new heights of attainment 
and nobler ideals than the preceding ages had conceived. This 
century broadened and deepened the ethical and spiritual im- 
pulses of the German and Anglo-Saxon peoples ; it crowned 
Italy with immortal glory in the realm of art ; it gave to Spain 
the sceptre of Western domain ; it brought forth Colet, Eras- 
mus, Sir Thomas More, Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, 
Knox and Melancthon ; it was the age of Correggio, Titian, Da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo and Raphael. During this period Colum- 
bus gave to Europe a new world, and Copernicus revealed a new 
heaven. And what is of special interest to the student of con- 
temporaneous events, the spirit of this century seems to be pres- 
ent to-day, some of the parallels being significant if not startling; 
and in many respects it seems as if the budding blooms of the 
earlier era were destined to flower in our time. 

838 
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II. 

A few years before the century opened Gutenberg invented 
movable type, and by 1455 books were being published. With 
the advent of the printing press came the possibility of which 
we now dream — universal education. But for the century of 
More it merely meant that books would no longer be inaccessible 
to all save the very wealthy. Many weary generations were 
destined to pass before the masses, even in civilized lands, would 
enjoy the advantages of education. The advent of printing, how- 
ever, was a noteworthy landmark in the history of civilization, 
and doubtless made the Reformation possible, while it lent wings 
to progress and general education. 

Another thing which exerted a civilization-wide influence in 
broadening the thought of man and lifting him to a higher intel- 
lectual altitude, was the promulgation of the discoveries of 
Copernicus, published in 1543. The great astronomer had ar- 
rived at his conclusions years before his work appeared, but not 
desiring the martyr's death, which the religion of that age too 
frequently reserved for those who thought great thoughts, he 
delayed its publication. Copernicus had gathered the golden 
truths dropped by Pythagoras and other sages who had made the 
heavens a profound study in earlier ages. He had added to them 
the rich results which crowned his own researches, and thus, in 
time, completed what is known as the Copernican theory. 

We, to-day, can understand in a measure the significance of 
this broader vision of the universe, which to the conception of 
the millions of the sixteenth century was an impious contradiction 
of the expressed statements of the word of God. The same bit- 
ter opposition which played around the thoughtful and serene 
head of Charles Darwin when he announced the theory of evolu- 
tion, assailed those who held the Copernican theory. But for- 
tunately for Copernicus, he died on the day on which his book 
was published. 

We are indebted to the German thought of this epoch for two 
of the most potent motors of our civilization — the invention of 
the printing press, and the Copernican theory; and, unlike the 
wonderful religious awakening of the period, their beneficent in- 
fluence was ever free from the blighting spirit of fanaticism, 
bigotry and persecution, which so often darkened the history of 
the Reformation. 

III. 

Still another influence, destined to operate more powerfully 
upon that age than either the printing press or the Copernican 
theory, was known as the " new learning," which, north of the 
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Alps, appealed to the ethical and spiritual impulses of the best 
thinkers, and silently but effectively undermined the old order. 
Many agencies had been quietly at work preparing Europe for 
the new time; but it was not until a wave of thought from a 
vanished civilization — not until the magic of Grecian philosophy, 
art and song swept over the brow of Western Europe — that her 
children awoke, and we entered that period known as " modern 
times." 

The story is told of a beautiful maiden who lived in the far 7 
away childhood days of earth, 60 rich in myth, legend and lore. 
This maiden was as fair as Venus, as wise as Athene and virtuous 
above all the multitudinous goddesses of mythology. Her smile 
radiated health and carried the sunlight of joy; her laughter 
dissipated gloom and voiced the music of the spheres ; she was at 
once loved by all and an inspiration to all. At length, however, 
an evil genius cast over her a baleful spell; she fell into a trance, 
from which neither the entreaty of love nor the sobbing of grief 
could rouse her. The oracle was consulted. He declared that in 
music lay the remedy, that the vibrations of a certain chord 
would unlock the closed door of the senses and awaken or woo 
back the spirit. Now it chanced that Orpheus passed that way, 
and the whole city besought him to call the sleeper back to them. 
He consented, and at the sound of his heavenly music the maiden 
stirred, the breath grew deeper, a faint blush deepened into a 
crimson glow upon the cheek, the ashen lips became vermillion, 
the leaden lids lifted. The oldtirae glory and light peered from 
eyes which had been glazed, and at length the voice caught up 
the strains of music, giving them a new sweetness and a deeper 
meaning than ever the musician had hitherto conceived. 

In much the same manner the soul of Western Europe seemed 
enthralled until she was stirred by the wealth of Grecian thought. 
Plato spoke to philosophers and Homer to those of poetic imag- 
ination. Moreover the New Testament, read in the original, 
seemed to glow with new life. There was a vitality in the 
thought and language of this mother of European arts and letters 
which quickened the spirit of the century. 

It is a curious but oft-noted fact, that the same thing may 
awaken entirely different sentiments in different individuals, and 
this fact is equally true of nations and civilizations. Thus that 
which may arouse the artistic or aesthetic side of one people may 
appeal to the ethical and religious sentiments of races more 
sturdy, younger, and not yet so enervated by wealth and luxury 
as their older neighbors ; while still a third people may perceive 
the same new thought, but instead of its appealing to the aes- 
thetic, intellectual or spiritual impulses, it quickens in them a 
desire for wealth which will permit the gratifying of the physical 
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nature and the satisfaction of worldly ambition. Now the general 
awakening of this century produced exactly these phenomena ; a 
triangle, as it were, in which the same thought waves and influ- 
ences called into activity widely different sentiments and emo- 
tions. Thus north of the Alps, especially among the German 
and English people, it appealed almost entirely to ethical, reli- 
gious and deeply philosophical sentiments. All for spiritual and 
scientific truth, or the eternal verities of the universe, became the 
watchword along this line of the triangle. South of the Alps, 
art, or the aesthetic sentiment, predominated. All for beauty was 
the keynote of Italian thought, and in Florence and Rome paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture blossomed as never before. To 
the westward the physical idea predominated. Riches — the 
gold of the Indies — this was the magnet which furnished the 
money for Columbus and which nerved the Portuguese to 
weather the Cape of Good Hope ; discovery for possession, and 
commerce for the power and gratification which gold could yield. 
Wealth! — ah, that meant splendid homes, magnificent villas, the 
gratification of passions and appetites, the mastery of man, and, 
through this, further license. The greed for gold dominated the 
thought of Spain and Portugal, and was in essential character an 
appeal to the physical. 

IV. 

When, in 1453, Constantinople fell, the Greek scholars from 
the Bosphorus fled to Italy. In Florence they found a welcome 
home. To a civilization hungry for something more than husks, 
the Grecian philosophy, poetry and art opened a new world of 
intellectual wealth, which possessed an irresistible attraction for 
starving souls. A revival in art and letters followed, and for a 
time Western Europe drew new life and inspiration from the 
wealth of forgotten Grecian thought, and the beautiful, though to 
a certain extent sensuous, ideals of the mother of Western art. 
Tourists from north of the Alps, visiting Italy, carried back to 
their native lands wonderful stories of a rediscovered civilization. 
Florence became the Mecca of intellectual pilgrims. The blend- 
ing of sturdy morality and lofty aspiration which characterized 
the noblest of the Western minds with the wonderful ideality 
and subtle philosophy of Greece, formed a pure and exalted spir- 
ituality which sought to marry all the glory and refinement of 
the past to the highest hopes and noblest conceptions of the 
present. 

In England among those who caught the contagion of the hour 
were William Grocyn, Dr. Thomas Linacre and John Colet. 
They journeyed across the Alps and absorbed the spirit of 
Greece at her best. Oxford soon became a centre of the u new 
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learning" in England. Grocyn's lectures created great enthu- 
siasm ; Linacre aroused among hi9 countrymen a love for medi- 
cine, and later was a leading founder and president of the first 
college of physicians of London ; while John Colet, a man of a 
profoundly religious nature, returned from Florence with brain 
aflame with lofty enthusiasm. He longed to make education gen- 
eral and to purify the church. He became Dean of St. Paul's, 
and founded and endowed the St. Paul's Latin Grammar School 
in England, thereby planting the seed of that glorious system of 
education which has silently grown in popularity and comprehen- 
siveness, until on the soil of the great republic it has blossomed 
into our public school system of education. The blossom of 
Colet Grammar School is to-day the bulwark of democracy. 

But this was not all. The enthusiasm created at Oxford by 
the "new learning" infected scores of young men and laid the 
foundation for the golden age of Elizabethan literature. Among 
the youths who caught this vivifying spirit were Sir Thomas 
More and the young German Erasmus. Linacre had returned 
from Florence imbued with a passion for science along medical 
lines, and Colet had been fired with the ideal of a purer church 
and an educated people. Oxford in turn aroused the loftiest 
ethical sentiments in More, leading him up the very Alps of 
spirituality, and calling from his brain "Utopia"; while that 
strange, erratic, but wonderful man — Erasmus, haunted by the 
new ideal, wandered from land to land, revealing to others the 
golden vision he had perceived. 

Erasmus! We must pause a moment before this man, whose 
fair complexion, blue eyes and almost golden hair the canvas of 
•Holbein has rendered familiar to the hurrying gaze of passing 
generations for three hundred years; for he embodied in a notable 
degree the union of the sturdy religious fervor of the Western 
mind with the high ideals and lofty thought which came with 
his knowledge of Greek. His was one of those receptive souls 
which when touched by truth become luminous. He stood for 
what might be termed the spiritual blossom of this intellectual 
revival. But neither the purely literary and artistic, nor yet the 
speculative side of Greek thought, appealed so keenly to his inner 
self as the Greek New Testament, for his was essentially a reli- 
gious nature. An emancipated mankind and a purified and uni- 
fied church — such was his dream, as it was the ideal of scores 
of other thinkers who came under the strange and seemingly 
almost mystic spell of this time of rebirth. 

Erasmus, though born out of wedlock, was a highly refined 
and sensitive nature ; his innate love of all that was pure and 
beautiful was second only to his insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and a passion for all that pertained to lofty spirituality. Being 
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placed early in a convent, he came to loathe the coarse and illit- 
erate monks who were his constant companions. At length for- 
tune favored him ; he was able to attend Oxford, the Western 
centre of the " new learning." Here he formed lifelong friend- 
ships with some of the chosen spirits of his age, and though most 
of his life was spent in wandering from land to land, the ties 
made in England were of inestimable value to him. 

Erasmus had an extremely delicate constitution and a highly 
sensitive nervous organism. He was by nature open and frank; 
but being an intellectual sensitive, his brain at times took color 
from its mental environment, and this led to the charge of fickle- 
ness, and even hypocrisy, when, in fact, he was as incapable of 
dissimulation as of coarseness. He fought the corruption of the 
church, and brought all the power of his pen to bear against the 
superstition of his age and the excesses of the priesthood. The 
monks hated him for his terrible satire, directed against their 
ignorance, superstition and excesses. Ecclesiasticism felt in a 
vague way that within her walls stood a knight of truth who, in 
assailing iniquity, was also loosening her foundations ; while the 
conventional religionists openly declared that "Erasmus laid the 
egg of the Reformation and Luther hatched it." 

And yet, while sharing many views in common with Luther, 
and while steadfastly refusing to exhibit the extreme spirit of 
fanatical bigotry, either for or against Rome, he nevertheless 
shrank from the crude and coarse literature which emanated 
from the strongholds of the Reformation ; and still more did his 
soul recoil from the blind fanaticism which so frequently pos- 
sessed the leaders of the movement and expressed itself in utter 
contempt for literature and art. " I abhor the Evangelics," he 
wrote, " because it is through them that literature is everywhere 
declining." Of Erasmus, Drummond well says : "He was in his 
own age the apostle of common sense and rational religion. He 
did not care for dogma; from the beginning of his life to the 
end he remained true to the purpose of his life, which was to 
fight the battle of sound learning and plain common sense against 
the power of ignorance and superstition." 

Erasmus was essentially a "free lance" among the theologians 
of his day. Indeed, he has been termed the Voltaire of the 
Renaissance. In writing of him one of the most eminent think- 
ers in the Church of England observes that " The principle that 
reason was the only guide of life, the superior article of all ques- 
tions — political and religious included — has its earliest and 
most complete example in Erasmus." * 

The fact that this great man of letters refused to become a 

* Rev. Mark Patterson, rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, in Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Vol. VIII., p. 51G. 
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partisan in the bitter war raging between Rome and the Ref- 
ormation naturally provoked the charge of cowardice ; which, 
however, was clearly unjust, for the reason that a craven soul, 
or one who placed ambition above conviction, would have sided 
with Rome, as such a course would have secured for him wealth, 
glory and preferment from the opulent Roman hierarchy; or, if 
his convictions had swayed him strongly toward Reformation, he 
might easily have become the great literary head of the new 
movement. He chose the only course which a high-minded man 
of his bent could choose. 

Moreover, the charge of cowardice sinks before the daring 
words of censure hurled at kings and potentates. On one occa- 
sion he declared that "The industry of the citizens creates wealth 
for the rapacious lords to plunder." Again he exclaims, with 
the irony peculiar to his writings : " Kings who are scarcely men 
are called divine ; they are i invincible ' though they fly from 
every battle field; * serene,' though they turn the world upside 
down in a storm of war; 'illustrious,' though they grovel in ig- 
norance of all that is noble. Of all birds, the eagle alone has 
seemed to wise men the type of royalty — a bird neither beauti- 
ful, musical nor good for food, but murderous, greedy, hateful to 
all, the curse of all ; with its great power for doing harm only 
surpassed by its great desire to do it." 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon Erasmus because he 
represents in so large a way the spirit of the " new learning " as 
exhibited at Oxford, where the artistic and literary phases which 
so charmed Florence sank before the spiritual fervor which the 
new movement kindled north of the Alps. Moreover, he repre- 
sented one of the great moral forces which rose in this century. 
Erasmus and the Oxford school stood for the enlightenment of 
the people, a purified and unified church and the cultivation and 
extension of literature and art. 
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POLITICAL CORRUPTION: HOW BEST OPPOSE? 



BY THOMAS E. WILL, A. M. 



I. THE SITUATION. 

A. Monet in Politics. — "Well-informed public men estimate 
the ordinary expenses of an election district [one of the twenty- 
four chief political divisions of New York City] at from $220 to 
$280 per election. In presidential years these ligures require to 
be much increased ; it is believed by veteran politicians of New 
York that in November, 1888, the expenditure was not less than 
$1,000 per district." 

Pointing out how voters are employed on election day as 
" ticket agent at a booth, runner, watcher to assure a chieftain 
that votes are cast according to promise or payment," the author 
continues: "Assuming this calculation to be correct, to the ten 
voters under pay by law in each district are to be added forty- 
four under pay from the machines [three in number, "those of 
Tammany, the County Democracy and the Republican party," 
p. 6], fifty-four in all; or in the whole 856 districts, a total of 
46,224 voters. If this number is compared with the city's vote 
for president, 6th November, 1888, which was 277,281, we find 
one sixth of all the votes to have had a direct pecuniary 
interest in the election" (E. R., p. 11). 

"In round numbers, then, we find the investment in politics in 
New York City to be about $700,000 in an ordinary year : — 

Lawful governmental expenditures, say $300,000 

Machine expenditures at polls, say 200,000 

Machine expenditures elsewhere, say 100,000 

Voluntary expenditures 100,000 

$700,000 

(E. R., p. 12.) 
Prof. J. W. Jenks in his Century article points out how the 
politician classifies the voters under his jurisdiction as Repub- 
licans, Democrats and "doubtfuls"; the author then says: "These 
doubtful voters will not be divided carelessly into 'blocks of five 
and each block put into the hands of a trusty man,' but each 
doubtful voter, being known, with his habits, his work, his asso- 
ciates, is considered individually. - If he is one whose vote can 
be affected by honest persuasion, the man in the party who would 
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be likely to have most influence with him is selected to work 
with him, and to influence his vote by fair means, if possible. If 
he is a man whose vote must be purchased, he is assigned to the 
worker who can purchase him to the best advantage. If the 
number of ' floaters,' or 4 commercials,' as they are variously 
called, is relatively large to the number of workers, it may well 
be that they will have to be purchased in blocks of fives or blocks 
of tens; or, again, owing to social reasons, they, at times, can 
best be bought in groups or clubs, or traded; but in all cases 
where the best work is done, each individual * floater,' whether 
bought singly or as one of a group, is looked after personally by 
the man best competent to handle him" (M. P. P., p. 941). 

Speaking in confirmation of what Professor Jenks has said 
regarding the keeping of poll books in which voters are classified 
according to their politics and their incorruptibility or venality, 
the editor of the Century adds : " In some sections of the state 
[New York] the number of purchasable voters enrolled on these 
books is said to exceed the number of those belonging to either 
party. What is true of New York is, in a greater or less degree, 
true of nearly every other state of the Union in which the 
strength of the two great parties is evenly balanced. In Rhode 
Island, for example, where money has ieen used corruptly in 
every election since the war, and in some before and during the 
war, there are known to be about 5,000 purchasable voters in a 
total of 54,000, or nearly ten per cent of the whole number . . . 
in every case their names and individual prices are a matter of 
record. In one town ... all but ten of the registered voters 
were set down as purchasable. Prices range from $2 to $5 a 
head, according to the demand" (M. E., p. 952). 

The editor of the Nation, discussing the price of votes (vol. 
55, p. 274), declares that they have " gone up " in New York. 
"The very careful and trustworthy observer who has been travel- 
ling in the interior of the state for the Evening Post, reports 
that votes which could be had for 'the defence of American 
industry' for five dollars in 1888 are now held firm at twenty 
dollars apiece." 

Professor Jenks, on pp. 945, 946, describes " How Votes are 
Bought." He speaks of a case in Indiana where u a man kept a 
half-idiot who was working for him shut up in his cellar for some 
days before an election, to prevent the opposing party from cap- 
turing " and voting him. " Then, on election morning, with a 
man on each side to guard him, he was marched to the polls with 
a prepared ticket in his hands, and voted." 

"In 1888, in another county of the same state, six 'floaters* 
were kept under guard in an upstairs office over night, the next 
morning taken down, marched to the polls under guard, voted, 
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brought back to the office, anil $96 paid to their leader — $16 
apiece." 

He next describes a case in a Michigan town in which two 
" floaters " were seen to " go back and forth across the street 
several times between a Republican and a Democratic worker. 
The first bid was a dollar, and the bids were increased a dollar 
at a time. The men finally voted at $7. In one of the eastern 
counties of New York, some years ago, a good church deacon and 
his son received $40 each for their votes from a manager of their 
own party to keep them from deserting to the enemy. . . . That 
year, in that district . . . the Democratic candidate is said to 
have spent $190,000 " (M. P. P., p. 945). 

B. Campaign Funds. — Where does the money come from 
with which to pay legitimate campaign and election expenses and 
to buy up the purchasable voters? From E. K., p. 12, I quote 
the following table showing how the fat is fried out in New York 
City: — 

2 Aldermanic candidates at $15 per election district, for 856 

districts $25,680 

2 Assembly candidates at $10 per election district, for 850 

districts 17,120 

2 Candidates for Senate or Congress at $25 per election district, 

for 850 districts . 42,800 

4 Candidates for Judgeship at $10,000 40,000 

2 Candidates for Mayoralty at $20,000 40,000 

2 Candidates for a County office, such as Sheriff, County Clerk 

or Register at $10,000 20,000 

2 Candidates for Comptrollership at $10,000 .... 20,000 

2 Candidates for District Attorneyship at $5,000 . * . . 10,000 

a $215,000 

Professor Jenks, pp. 942, 943, indicates the sources of revenue 
as, firstly and, in most cases, chiefly, the assessments on the 
candidates ; secondly, in national elections, the national com- 
mittee, which, in one case — that of Indiana in 1880 — offered 
money to the local managers by the valise full on the promise 
that the recipients would cover the contribution " dollar for 
dollar " ; thirdly, voluntary contributions. He adds, u Money 
comes to aid the candidates also in many other ways than in 
those mentioned," and instances the case of a candidate who, 
" within a week of his nomination, was approached by the post- 
master of his city and told that if he would agree to vote for Mr. 

for United States senator he might have all the money that 

he needed to bear his campaign expenses of all kinds, and that he 
might name the sum himself. Any candidate who is willing to 
sell himself can easilv find money to help secure his election" 
(M. P. P., pp. 942, 943). 

In the same connection the author indicates how "the screws" 
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are sometimes applied to a wealthy but penurious candidate to 
extort from him a more liberal contribution. Failure to respond 
results, sometimes, disastrously to the candidate seeking nomina- 
tion or election. The reader may recall the cases of some 
aspirants to the vice presidency within the last fourteen years of 
whom this has been commonly reported to be true. 

C. Prevalence of Vote-Buying. — Of one township Pro- 
fessor Jenks declares : " I have been assured by thoroughly trust- 
worthy informants, from both parties, members of the county 
committees, that in that township of some two hundred voters 
there is not one thoroughly incorruptible voter." (M.I*. P., p. 946). 

" A man who knows assures me that there is one township in 
eastern New York, containing about four hundred voters, in 
which not more than thirty voters are entirely beyond the reach 
of the money influence" (p. 946). 

He finds "that the localities are not very uncommon where 
from ten to thirty-five per cent of the voters are purchasable." 
In one county in New York, " the largest city of which has only 
some 12,000 inhabitants, about twenty per cent of the votes 
were purchased in 1888 " (p. 947). 

" In Michigan, in one of the best and wealthiest wards of a 
city of some 15,000 inhabitants, the ward manager tells me that 
he pays about five per cent of the voters." 

" The evil is not confined to the city, nor to any one state. . . . 
It is said to be not an uncommon thing in New York State, for 
a farmer to drive in to the polls with his sons and hired help, and 
virtually auction off the lot to the highest bidder. In California, 
an eye witness tells me that he has seen fifty votes offered in a 
lump by one leader " (p. 947). 

In addition to the foregoing some interesting election methods, 
as they existed in England previous to the passage of the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, will be found on pp. 731-34 of C. P. B. See also 
E. R., pp. 13, 14, and C. P. A., pp. 347, 151. 

D. Causes of Corruption. — Professor Jenks finds these to be 
first the tremendous incentive, in a close election, to buy, and 
the slight risk incurred in either buying or selling; second, 
the fact that money is going, and the honest, poor working-man 
or student — who rides home on a free ticket to vote — feels 
that he might as well have some of it, especially since, by voting, 
he renders the candidate a valuable service ; third, the lack of 
distinct issues between the parties, leading the voter to feel that 
the contest is merely one between the "ins" and the "outs" for 
the spoils of office. Why, then, should not the spoilers divide 
with the voters at least a part of the spoil? Fourth, the politi- 
cian charges the independent voter with creating "floaters" 
who mubt be bought. When "doubtfulness" comes to be con- 
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sidered a mark of superior intelligence the hitherto faithful party 
man may join the doubtful corps and demand pay as a guarantee 
of his loyalty. (M. P. P., pp. 947, 948.) 

The author of C.P. B. instances the time in England in 1868 
when corruption was popular and " political cleanliness was odious 
to the people" (p. 738). 

The writer of E. R. (p. 6) declares : " Entering in at the two 
loop-holes of neglect — the non-provision for the printing and 
distribution of tickets by public authority, and for guarding the 
absolute secrecy of the ballot — have come the chief remediable 
frauds and abuses of the political machinery of New York City, 
whether Republican or Democratic." 

Is it not true, however, that venality at the polls is the legiti- 
mate and inevitable result of unequal distribution of wealth, 
coupled with the pernicious teachings that have been dinned into 
our ears six days in the week from our earliest childhood — 
teachings, moreover, of which some of our most confident and 
emphatic reform writers cannot plead innocent? Is it not an- 
nounced to us as an axiom that "A man may do what he will 
with his own"? And are we not continually exhorted to make 
the most of our opportunities and to look out for number one? 
Is not this the justification daily offered for all forms of " legiti- 
mate " commercial exploitation ? Surely my ballot is "my own " ; 
why, then, should I not do with it as I will, " limited only by the 
equal rights of others"? And if I see in it a snug sum why 
should I not make the most of my opportunities and look out for 
number one? Mr. Stead, in his book on Chicago, shows how 
this logic leads legitimately to prostitution ; for why should not 
the painted creatures on Fourth Avenue do as they will with 
their own bodies and "realize on their assets"? The voter who 
holds the principles of the market place and does not sell his 
vote — where vote-selling is not recognized as a positive and 
serious crime — is restrained by other influences than the force 
of logic. Put, then, by the side of the above, the fact that this is 
an age of wealth worship ; an age in which, " Go where you will, 
the same doctrine greets you — * Be rich or despised.' " Note the 
adulation and adoration accorded the rich despite the means 
whereby their wealth may have been secured, and can we wonder 
that the poor man should sell his vote or even his country, to the 
highest bidder, did the opportunity but offer? These aspects of 
the case are graphically pointed out in M. P. and O. P. T. 

II. REMEDIES PROPOSED. 

A. Ballot and Electoral Reform. — Writers on the sub- 
ject agree that English politics, before the passage of the " Cor- 
rupt Practices Act" in 1883, was as corrupt as American 
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politics. (Note the situation as described in C. P. B. by a writer 
whose bias seems to be rather in favor of than against the 
methods and customs of the good old times ; see also C. P. A., a 
treatment of the entire situation and the remedial legislation that 
leaves little to be desired.) Yet the improvement resulting from 
this piece of " restrictive legislation " seems, from the accounts, 
little short of marvellous. Some of the provisions of this act 
may be found on p. 350 of C. P. A. and on pp. 728, 729 of 
C. P. B. 

Professor Jenks (pp. 950, 951 of M. P. P.) suggests a number 
of provisions designed to prevent corruption. 

Some of the principles underlying ballot reform are as 
f ollow8 : — 

" First, The ballots should be printed and distributed at the 
public expense. (This takes away the excuse for assessing the 
candidates.) 

"Second, The names of all candidates for the same office 
should be printed upon the same ballot. (This destroys dealing 
and trading between candidates, makes independent nominations 
possible, and makes it impossible for the name of any candidate 
to be withheld from the voter. 

u Third, The ballots should be delivered to the voter within 
the polling-place on election day by sworn officials. (This 
abolishes the paid political worker.) 

" Fourth, Only ballots so delivered should be voted, the voter 
should be guaranteed absolute privacy in preparing his ballot, 
and the secrecy of the ballot made compulsory. (This prevents 
intimidation and destroys bribery at the polls.)" (E. R., pp. 18, 
19.) See also N. M. V., pp. 753-55 ; M. E., p. 953 ; P. P. R., p. 
128 ; The Nation, Vol. 52, pp. 25, 26, 360. 

Copies of the Massachusetts and of the New York Ballot 
Reform Acts may be found in E. R. at pp. 23 and 36 respectively. 

Twenty-nine states in the American Union have passed ballot 
reform laws, twenty-four of which laws are described as " excel- 
lent" (N. 52, p. 493). 

A secret ballot bill became a law in South Australia in 1857-58. 
"A similar act was passed by the Colony of Victoria in 1856, by 
Tasmania and New South Wales in 1858, by New Zealand in 
1870 and by Great Britain in 1872, everywhere effecting a notable 
abatement in the corruption and intimidation which had charac- 
terized elections" (E. R., p. 15). 

Canada has had electoral reform since 1874. In E. R., pp. 21, 
22, Mr. R. D. McGibbon, " a member of the Montreal bar who 
has had much practice in election cases," gives a strong testi- 
mony as to the efficiency of the law. 

In N. M. V., pp. 752-54, Gov. Oliver Ames of Massachu- 
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setts speaks in high praise of the Australian ballot in his own 
state. 

On pp. 356-59 of C. P. A., Mr. Joseph Hutchinson outlines 
the California Act of 1 893 which, he says, " seems to combine ail 
the good features of the English and best American acts " (p. 359). 
This act should be carefully studied by legislators in other states 
who contemplate passing or amending ballot acts. 

The chief obstacle in the way of genuine electoral reform Pro- 
fessor Jenks (p. 952 of M. P. P.) believes to be the general 
apathy on the subject. " There is as yet," he declares, " no 
popular demand on the part of the great mass of the voters for 
this reform. Public opinion must be created, and here is the 
work for reformers. We need the old Cobden cry, 'Agitate, 
agitate, agitate.' " v The Nation (Vol. 52, p. 493) points out, too, 
in an editorial entitled " Genuine and Bogus Ballot Reform," how 
the politicians may be expected to sidetrack the ballot-reform 
movement when public sentiment becomes too strong to be 
resisted. Having a monopoly of legislation they can pass an 
act which, while ostensibly an improvement on existing legisla- 
tion, may in fact prove as abortive as the legislation with ac- 
counts of which Herbert Spencer fills the pages of his "Man 
versus the State" and other anti-socialistic and anti-reform 
writings. Eternal vigilance must be the price of good legis- 
lation. 

B. The Establishment op Popular Government. — As 
students of politics well know our government is one of, by and 
for the people in name only. In fact it is a government of the 
people — there can be no question that they are governed and 
far too much — but by and for the politicians or the classes whose 
servants and tools the politicians are. See on this point some 
strong statements in P. R. R., pp. 39, 40, 42 ; S. R., p. 332 and 
P. R., pp. 290-92. The testimony of the celebrated constitu- 
tional critic, A. V. Dicey, may certainly be taken as free from 
demagogic bias. He says: "The plain truth must be stated: the 
party system, whatever its advantages, and they are not insig- 
nificant, is opposed to the sovereignty of the people, which is the 
fundamental dogma of modern democracy. That system throws 
the control of legislation first into the hands of a party and then 
into the bands of the most active or the most numerous section 
of that party. But the part of a party may be, and probably is, 
a mere fraction of the nation " (R., p. 510). 

1. Proportional Representation. What is it? 

"Proportional representation substitutes for falsely assumed 
representation of majorities, penned within district lines, an 
actual pro rata representation of the whole people, so arranged 
in one form as to represent parties, more or less nearly, in pro- 
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portion to the number of their respective adherents ; and in the 
other, the whole people, whether in or out of parties. 

"The latter system is known as the Hare or preferential plan, 
because if a vote is not needed or ineffective for the voter's first 
choice, it is transferred to his second, third, fourth, etc., in the 
order of his preference, so that very few votes — sometimes not 
one in a hundred or, perhaps, in a thousand — need be 'lost' 
or 'thrown away,' the percentage of ineffective votes under it 
being so small that in South Australia it is known as ' effective 
voting.' It is applicable to the election of trustees, committees, 
delegates to conventions, etc., of churches, orders, institutes, par- 
ties and other voluntary organizations, while waiting on that 
ponderously lymphatic corporosity, 'the state,' to 'get a move 
on.' Under it one twelfth of the voters of San Francisco could 
elect one supervisor, and one fifth of those of Santa Clara County 
could do the same ; one seventh of the voters of the State, 
whether resident in one county or fifty, could elect one congress- 
man ; similarly with state senators and assembly men. It would 
thus cause ' the machine ' to crumble to powder. 

" The Gove plan is a modification of the Hare, slightly dimin- 
ishing the voter's work but lessening his power over the ' contin- 
gent vote ' " {Hope and Home, San Francisco). 

For another compact statement of the various systems proposed 
see P. R., p. 294. 

P. R., p. 296, points out that this system of representation is 
not a new-fangled fad in the United States but was advocated 
here as early as 1844 and has, since that time, often been put to 
the practical test. Its tremendous advantages over the present 
system of non-representation and misrepresentation are clearly 
indicated in P. R., p. 297, and R. C. G., pp. 73, 74. Not the 
least of these would be the " slaying of the gerrymander." (For 
an account of, with origin of name, see P. R. p. 297, and C. G., 
pp. 216, 217.) 

2. The Initiative and Referendum. What are these? 

" ' Direct legislation ' comprises the referendum and the initi- 
ative. Under the former, laws, etc., after being passed by the 
legislature, are referred to a direct vote at the polls to be ratified 
or rejected. When 'obligatory,' all bills must be so referred 
before they can become laws ; when optional, they are so re- 
ferred only dn request of a certain percentage of the voters ; the 
veto power thus rests with the whole body of voters. The initi- 
ative requires the submission to such direct vote of any proposed 
law formally approved by a certain percentage of the voters " 
{Hope and Home.) 

I. and R., p. 697, defines the initiative as " the exercise of the 
right of a body of voters to initiate proposals for the enactment 
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of new laws or for the alteration or abolition of existing laws"; 
S. R., p. 330, says, " The initiative is the right of a voter, or a 
body of voters, to initiate proposals for legislation." The refer- 
endum is defined on p. 697 of I. and R., as follows : " The refer- 
endum is an institution by virtue of which laws and resolutions 
framed by legislatures, are referred to the voters for final ac- 
ceptance or rejection." R., p. 490, gives it thus: "The refer- 
endum may be roughly defined as the reference to all vote-pos- 
sessing citizens of the [Swiss] Confederation for their acceptance 
or rejection of laws passed by their representatives in the Fed- 
eral Assembly." See also D. L., p. 10. R., p. 497, continues, 
" The referendum is a revival of the miscalled ' veto,' but 
veto lodged in the hands, not of a sovereign monarch, but of a 
sovereign people." Again, pp. 496, 497, the same writer says, 
" Every * bill ' laid before the Swiss for their acceptance has, be 
it again noted — for this is a fact which can hardly be too strongly 
insisted upon — passed through both houses of the Federal Par- 
liament"; hence the referendum gives the people the power 
which now vests nominally in the English sovereign and actually 
in the American president. Suppose the Sugar Trust wliich 
now (Aug. 16), according to Chairman Wilson, "has the country 
by the throat," were to be turned over with its tariff bill, which 
is but a shade removed from " the crowning atrocity of class 
legislation," not to the president but to the people of the United 
States for final disposition ! How much longer would it probably 
hold the country by the throat? 

That the referendum is anything but the abortive plebiscite 
whereby French autocrats or unpopular revolutionary govern- 
ments have been enabled to strengthen their hold on power is 
clearly pointed out by Dicey in R., pp. 492, 493. He says, " The 
essential characteristics, the lack of which deprives a French pie- 
biscite of all moral significance, are the undoubted properties of 
the Swiss referendum " (p. 493). 

The advantages of the referendum are forcibly stated in I. 
and R., p. 698; D. L., p. 11 ; S. R., p., 231, and R., pp. 505- 
507. That it means " measures, not men " is well shown on pp. 
494-496 of R. P. 508 of same shows how it might develop a 
surprising interest in politics on the part of citizens who, tired of 
the battles of kites and crows, stay at home on election day rather 
than help decide which of two scoundrels shall help skin the peo- 
ple in the interest of a corporation. On p. 508 he reminds us 
that the " issues " over which politicians go wild are by no 
means always those the people are aching to see handled, and in- 
dicates how the referendum would establish a harmony of inter- 
ests between the people and their legislatures. To this end, how- 
ever, the initiative would doubtless most powerfully contribute. 
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That the referendum instead of complicating politics would clar- 
ify issues and make it impossible for the victorious party in an 
election to claim that the people have sanctioned every act per- 
formed or promised by that party, is brought out in S., p. 567. 

Timid souls who fear the people and wish them to remain for- 
. ever under the tutelage of the " better classes " and held down 
by poverty and standing armies, may find comfort in the assur- 
ance that the referendum is, after all, a conservative measure. S. 
R., p. 332, states : " The experience of Switzerland proves that 
the referendum forbids the piling up of laws, and acts as a drag 
on hasty legislation. Out of nineteen federal bills so far referred 
to the popular verdict only six were accepted, while thirteen 
were rejected." Dicey (R., p. 500) says, " Conservative Swiss 
opinion now, on the whole, favors an institution originally in- 
vented and introduced by radicals." On p. 496 he says : u The 
referendum does not hurry on a single law, nor facilitate any leg- 
islation which parliamentary wisdom or caution disapproves. It 
merely adds an additional safeguard against the hastiness or vio- 
lence of party. It is not a spur to democratic innovation ; it is a 
check placed on popular impatience." In D. L., p. 28, he is 
quoted as saying in The Nation, Oct. 8, 1885 : " The referendum 
must be considered, on the whole, a conservative arrangement. 
It tends at once to hinder rapid change and also to get rid of 
that inflexibility or immutability which, in the eyes of Englishmen 
at least, is a defect in the constitution of the United States." 

On pp. 23, 24 of D. L., Mr. Sullivan sums up the facts as to 
these two reform measures in Switzerland and closes with the 
statement, "Here, then, is evidence incontrovertible that pure 
democracy, through direct legislation by the citizenship, is prac- 
ticable — more, is now practised — in large communities." 

Both initiative and referendum are hoary with antiquity. 
Direct legislation by the people is the well-known principle of 
the New England town meeting (see I. and R., p. 697), which 
itself is the direct and legitimate descendant of the old English 
town moot; this but continues the principle Tacitus found in 
active operation in the national or civitas council in the Ger- 
man forests; from here it may be traced back to the primitive 
Aryan home in Asia beyond the Tigris. The application of 
direct legislation in small communities where freedom and sub- 
stantial equality prevail is simple. It is when the population 
grows too large and widely scattered to meet together under the 
shade of a friendly tree, and when the society has differentiated 
its strong, self-seeking classes who despise those less powerful 
or less grasping than themselves, that the crucial test of democ- 
racy comes. Rome never discovered the representative princi- 
ple; hence those near the city and especially those wielding 
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influence in the senate and the forum converted the republic 
into their private property and proceeded to manage it as a 
Southern overseer ran a plantation. The end was inevitable. It 
is to ignorance of the representative principle that Dr. John 
Fiske attributes the downfall of Rome, and to the discovery of 
that principle, the political successes long achieved by the Anglo- 
Saxon people. We are coming to see, however, that such repre- 
sentative government as we have is now but a grade in advance 
of the non-representative system of Rome. Shall we wait for 
some barbarian horde to discover and apply the more perfect 
form and prove its superior fitness over us by surviving while we 
pass away? Or shall we seek to make our government in fact 
what it is in name, a government not only of the people but con- 
ducted by the people and in the interest of the general good? 
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Remington Typewriter 

A development — not an experiment. 

MANY DESIRABLE IMPROVEMENTS 

SUCCESSFULLY INCORPORATED INTO THIS NEW MODEL. 



Adjustment of 
Cylinder. 

Spacing Mechanism. 

Carriage. 

Ribbon Movement. 

Touch. 

Paper Feed. 

Envelope-Holders 

and 

Paper Guides. 



ROTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 

Securing greater permanence for the original alignment of the 
machine. 

Greatly improved, Lighter and Quicker working parts, reducing 
wear and increasing Speed of the machine. 

Lighter. Stronger, and of greater capacity, greatly promoting 
Ease of Operation, as well as improving quality of work. 

Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto 
used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as 
well as greater convenience to the operator. 

Uniform and Easy beyond anything yet attained in any 
machine. 

Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their ad- 
vantages. 

Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, facilitating work 
with narrow paper or on envelopes. 

And many other useful and convenient devices. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND FULL DESCRIPTION SENT ON APPLICATION. 



WYCKOFF, SEAHANS & BENEDICT, 

327 Broadway, New York. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whtttler. 

By Samuel T. Pickard. With 7 etched por- 
traits and views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

This Is the authorized biography of Whittier, 
arranged for while be was yet living. It con- 
tains generous selections from bis letters to 
friends and men eminent in literature and poli- 
tics ; and the work will be very acceptable to all 
who have been charmed and uplifted by his 
poetry. 

Lacy Larcom : Life, Letters and Diarj. 

By Rev. Daniel D. Addison. With a fine new 
portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book on Miss Larcom cannot fail to be 
very welcome to those who have found inspira- 
tion and help in her writings. 

FICTION. 
Philip and His Wife. 

▲ powerful novel, written with great art and 
charm, and inspired by a lofty purpose, by Mrs. 
Dbland, author of "John Ward, Preacher," 
" Sidney," •• The Old Garden," " Little Tommy 
Dove," " The Story of a Child." 16mo, $1.25. 

Timothy's Quest. 

A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wiggix's 
most popular stories. Printed from new plates, 
very fully and artistically illustrated by Olivkb 
Her ford, and attractive! bound. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

Danvls Folks, 

A very readable story of Vermont life and cus- 
toms, including stories of hunting, Ashing, and 
"bees," with both Yankee and French-Cana- 
dian dialects and no little humor, by Rowland 
B. Robinson, author of "Vermont" in the 
American Commonwealths Series. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Bell-Rlnger of Angers, and Other 
Stories. 

A new volume of Bret Harte's Inimitable 
stories, of which there is always a demand for 
more. 16mo, $1.25. 

Three Boys In an Electrical Boat. 

A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part in a multitude of inci- 
dents, and learned a great deal, practically, of 
the wonders of electricity, by John Trow- 
bridge, Professor in Harvard Univerity, and 
author of " The Electrical Boy." 16mo, $1.00. 

When Molly Was Six. 

A delightful book of twelve stories, simple, nat- 
ural, engaging, and of charming literary qual- 
ity, by Eliza Orne White, author of " Winter- 
borough." With illustrations by Katharine 
Pyle. An exquisite holiday book. Square 
16mo, $1.00. 



POETRY. 
Whittier's Poetical Works. 

Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. Printed 
from wholly new plates, large type, on opaque 
paper. With a biographical sketch, notes, index 
to titles and first lines, a portrait, and an en- 
graving of Whittier's Amesbury home. Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $3.50 ; tree 
calf, or full levant, $5.50. 

Whlttler's Poetical Works. 

New Handy Volume Edition. In four beauti- 
ful volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful 
binding. With four portraits and a view of 
Whittier's Oak Knoll home. Uniform with the 
Handy Volume Longfellow. 4 vols., 16mo, 
$5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75.; full 
morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, $9.75 ; full 
calf, flexible, $12.76. 

In Sunshine Land. 

Poems for Young Folks. By Edith M. Thomas, 
author of •• Lyrics and Sonnets," etc. Illus- 
trated by Katharine Pylb. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $1.50. A choice holiday 
book. 

ESSAYS. 
Childhood In Literature and Art : 

With some observations on Literature for 
Children. A book of high critical character 
and interest, studying the meaning of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of childhood as a 
subject for story, poetry, and art, in Greece, 
Rome, Judaea, and in the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times, by Horace £. Sc udder, author 
of ** Men and Letters/' etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

Riverby. 

A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prai- 
ries, and other appetizing subjects, treated 
with great freshness and insight, by John Bur- 
roughs, author of •• Wake Robin," " Signs and 
Seasons," etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

From Blomldon to Smoky, and Other 
Papers. 

A book of exquisite observation in the Prov- 
inces and elsewhere, by the late Frank 
Bolles, author of "Land of the Lingering 
Snow," and "At the North of Bear camp 
Water." 16mo,$1.26. 

Master and Men: the Sermon on the 
Mountain practiced on the Plain. 

A book of thoughtful chapters contrasting 
current Christianity with that of Christ, and 
illustrating the Beatitudes by the lives of 
Moses, Paul, George Fox, General Gordon, and 
George Macdonald, by Rev. Dr. W. B. Wright, 
author of " Ancient Cities," and " The World 
to Come." 16mo, $1.25. 



*% For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt oj price by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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NEW BOOKS Published by 
THE CENTURr CO. 

For sale by booksellers everywhere ; sent postpaid by the publishers on 
receipt of price. Address The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 



EDWIN BOOTH. Recollections by his daughter, 
Edwina Booth Grossmann, with Mr. Booth's letters to 
her and to his friends. This book gives a delightful glimpse 
of the great actor as a husband and father. It is illustrated 
with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Octavo, 350 
pages, cloth, $3.00. Edition de Luxe, 100 copies only, 
$12.50. A very fine illustrated Limited Edition on large 
paper, 50 copies only, $25.00. 

ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. By Thomas 
G. Allen, Jr., and William L. Sachtlbben. The story 
of the remarkable trip made by two young American students 
from Constantinople to Peking on bicycles. Not since the 
days of Marco Polo has a European traveler succeeded in 
crossing the Chinese Empire from the western boundary to 
the capital. Profusely illustrated with photographs taken 
by the authors. i2mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. By 

John Muir, the well-known California naturalist; describ- 
ing the glaciers, the glacial lakes and meadows, the forests, 
and the animals of the Sierra Nevada range. Of John 
Muir, Emerson said, " He is more wonderful than Thoreau." 
i2mo, 350 pages, richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

FIVE BOOKS OF SONG. B y Richard Watson 
Gilder. The first complete collection of Mr. Gilder's poems. 
Illustrated, iamo, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

P'TIT MATINIC AND OTHER MONO- 

TONES. By George Wharton Edwards, author of 
"Thumb-Nail Sketches." Sketches of life on the Nova 
Scotia coast. A charming little volume, with frontispiece in 
color, and exquisite illustrations by the artist author. Issued 
in full sheep binding, with rich design in embossed gold. 
Size, 3J4 *5 inches, 140 pages, $1.25. 



WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. 

By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of "Characteristics." 
A tale of the primeval Canadian forests. Full of brilliant 
conversations and strong studies of character, iamo, with 
portrait of the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

THE REION OF QUEEN ANNE. By Mr*. 

Oliphant, author of "The Literary History of England,'* 
etc., etc. Delightfully written papers describing famous peo- 
ple of the days of Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, 
and Addison. Full-page pictures printed in two colors. 
Royal octavo, 207 pages, rich binding, $6.00. 

WRITING TO ROSINA. Bv William H«*«y 

Bishop, author of "The House of a Merchant Prince. " A 
novelette issued in exquisite binding. Illustrated, 3 J£ x 5 
inches, full stamped sheep, 117 pages, $1.00. 

A BACHELOR MAID. (Reody « November.) 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of "The Anglomani- 
acs," etc. A novel of contemporary New York society, the 
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heroine a girl interested in all the latest movements, 
trated by Irving Wiles, xamo, 200 pages, cloth, $ 



THE JUNGLE BOOK. (Thirteenth thousand.) By 
Rudyard Kipling. Issued in May, and one of this season s 
great successes — " a book that speaks of genius, one that is 
above the fashion of the hour, says the N. Y. Tr&ume. 
Illustrated, xamo, 303 pages, in rich cloth binding;, $1.50. 

ROGER WILLIAMS, THE PIONEER OP 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By o.ca« s. St«aus. 

late United States Minister to Turkey. A biography of 
unusual value, presenting an impartial record of the character 
and work of Roger Williams. 12010, 257 pages, cloth, $1.95. 



FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



THE LAND OF PLUCK. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Stories about Holland, with some on other subjects; 
by the author of " Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates," the 
most famous story-book of life in Holland ever written for 
young people, illustrated, 12010, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By Marv Mapes 

Dodgh. A collection of verses for boys and girls, including 
a gre.it number of the most popular poems and rhymes by 
Mrs. Dodge that have appeared in 5"/. Nicholas, with others 
now printed for the first time. Richly illustrated, nmo, 250 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY. (New Edition jurt 
issue/.) By Mary Mapes Dodgh. A story that has de- 
limited thousands of boys and girls, now issued in a new and 
handsome edition. Illustrated, 355 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

IMAGINOTIONS. - Truthless Tales " by TtrnoR 
Jknks, one of the most popular story-writers of St. Nicholas. 
kLhly illustrated, 8^x7 inches, 230 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

THE BROWNIES AROUND THE WORLD. 

A new Brownie !>ook by Pai.mf.r Cox, with new poems and 
pictures. Quarto, 144 payes, illuminated boards, $1.50. 

ARTFUL ANTICKS. By Ouvfr Hprford. Hu- 
tU'Toui verse for young folks, cleverly illustrated by the 
.lutlior. 6y 4 x iy A inchc->, 100 pages, cloth, $1.00. 



THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNO 

AMERICANS. The Story of the Government, by 
Elbridgk S. Brooks, author of " Historic Boys," etc, tell- 
ing in attractive story-form what every American boy and 
S'ri ought to know about the Government, the functions of 
e President, the Senate, etc Describing the visit of a 
party of bright young people to Washington. Illustrated 
with over 200 engravings. Issued under the auspices of the 
National Society of the Sons of the American Revol u tion, 
with introduction by General Horace Porter. 950 pages, 
uniform with " The Century World's Fair Book for Boys 
and Girls." In stout buckram binding, $1.50. 

TOPSYS AND TURVYS NUMBER a. By 

Peter Newell, author of the ^tinal "Topers and 
Turvys." A most surprising pictui*. ok for young folks. 
°K x 9H inches, 69 pages, boards, $1.00. 

THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON. 

Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. By 
Chari.ks F Lummis, author of "Some Strange Corners of* 
Our Country." A wonderful book for young folks. Illus- 
trated, nmo, 939 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

TOINETTE'S PHILIP. By Mrs. C. V Jassiso*. 

author of that children's classic " Lady Jane " A.deKgbt'- 
ful story of life in New ( >rleans and in New York. Illus- 
trated by Birch. 336 pages, rich binding, $t.yx 
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begins 
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November 
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IT HE interest in Napoleon bos recently bad a revival that is phenomenal in its ex- 
tent and intensity — as evinced in a flood of publications, in the preparation of 
works of art dealing witb the period, in the demand for autographs and relics of all 
kinds. Even tbe theater bos taken up the theme. As a distinguished Frenchman re- 
marked the other day : "Napoleon seems again to have hypnotised the French people." 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 



had decided, before this great interest was revived, 
that its next important historical serial publication 
should be a Life of Napoleon, to follow the histo- 
ries of Abraham Lincoln and others, and the fa- 
mous War Papers. Professor William M. Sloane, 
of Princeton, an eminent American student and 
professor of history, was chosen to write this work, 
and for several years he has been engaged upon it. 
Thus far no biography of "the man of destiny " 
has appeared in either English or French which is 
free from rancor and attentive to the laws of his- 
torical criticism. No one could have so fine a per- 
spective or be more dispassionate in his judgments 
than a competent American writer. This new Life 
of Napoleon is most important and timely because 
of the abundant materials furnished by the opening 
of the different national archives, and by the recent 
publication of valuable memoirs. The illustrative 
opportunities of such a life are phenomenal, and 
every resource of The Century has been brought 
to bear to enrich the narrative with pictorial illus- 
trations not unworthy of the subject. These will 



include reproductions of most of the important 
historical paintings in which Napoleon figures, a 
great number of new pictures made by French and 
American artists, and several important portraits 
of Napoleon never before published. 

The Life of Napoleon begins in the November 
Century, and the early chapters deal with a period 
which has not been fully described before, viz., his 
extraordinary career as a Corsican political agitator. 

The Life of Napoleon is only one of a number of 
interesting serials which The Century will print 
during the coming volume. One of these is a new 
novel of life in Italy by Marion Crawford, with 
illustrations by Castaigne, — a powerful story of the 
tragedy of human passion. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
will contribute a novel entitled "An Errant Woo- 
ing"; Noah Brooks will write of " Washington in 
Lincoln's Time"; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
will describe French Cathedrals, with Pennell's 
illustrations. Other serials will be announced 
later. In short stories The Century will be 
especially strong. 



Tbe price of THE CENTURY is $4.00 a year. New subscriptions to begin tbe Life of Napoleon 
should commence witb November, tbe first issue of tbe new volume. Subscriptions received by dealers 
everywhere, or by tbe publishers. Remit by check, draft, money- or express-order. 

THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS' NEW BOOKS. 



GEX. W. T. SHERMAN 

and 
SIN. JOHN SHERMAN. 

-%> 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 

-%> 

NAPOLEONIC 

MEMOIR8. 



JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 



FRANK R. STOCKTON. 



THOMAS KELSON 
PAGE. 



JOHN HAMPDEN 
PORTER. 



HENRY KING8LEY. 



GEN. A. W. GREELEY. 



MRS. JAS. T. FIELDS. 



MRS. ALICE MORSE 
EARLE. 

-%> 

PROF. BARRETT 

WENDELL. 



WILLIAM F.APTnORP. 



THE 8HERMAN LETTERS. With portraits. Cr. 8vo, $3.00. 

*• Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall In the literature of war and states- 
manship any correspondence like ant" this. We mast not only call tbe correspondence unique 
in literature; it is mIso a correspondence beaotiAil with the beauty of disinterested and un- 
changing love.*" — N. Y. Time*. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 12mo, $1.50. 

" It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has ever done. It is romantic plausible, dramatic, 
pregnant with philosophy, and far-reaching In its survey of human motXrt." — London Times. 

THE PA8QUIER MEMOIRS. 

Edited by Due D'Audiffret Pasquier. With Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo, 

each $2.50. Vol. III. now ready, completing the set. 

** It will ever be in tbe first grade of the memoirs for which French literature is incompar- 
able." -jV. Y. Time*. —~— a— 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERA8MFS. 8vo, $2.50. 

The author, in concluding his work, says : " I have endeavored to put before you the char- ' 
acter and thoughts of an extraordinary man at the most exciting period of modern history. It 
is a period of which the story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. I believe that jou 
will best see what it really was. if you look at It through the eyes of Erasmus." 

POMONA^ TRAVELS. 

A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her 

former Handmaiden. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, gilt 

top, $2.00. 

A companion volume to " Rudder Grange." and equally attractive in matter arid form. It 
represents Pomona in new and interesting scenes and in adventures irresistibly comical, and 
is illustrated in Mr. Frost's amusing aud effective style. 

POLLY. Illustrated by A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 

A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming southern story, uniform with tbsj 
illustrated editions of " Mane Chan " and *' Meh Lady." 
** An attractive aud winning story." — Baltimore Sun. 

WILD BEASTS. With illustrations from life. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

An interesting study of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, Leopard. Jaguar. Tiger. Ptrtna Wolf, 
and Grizzly Hear. In constructing his portraits the author quoten free I v from the literature t*t 
the subject, citing innuraeiable incidents and describing many thrilling adventures, which 
throw light on the characters and habits of the beatts. 

RAVENSnOE, 2 vols. AUSTIN ELLIOTT, 1 vol. Each vol. l6mo, $1.00. 

The first Issue in an attractive American edition of the more Important novels of Henry 
Klngsley, to be followed latter by '• Geoffrey Hamlin." The moment is opportune for the pub- 
lication of thi* edition, as Mr. Kingslev's novels have of late been receiving more of tbe atten- 
tion their merit entitles them to. They are absorbing in plot, abuudant in incident, and 
picturesque aud powerful in style. 

THREE TEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE. 

An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 and 
the Attainment of the Farthest North. New Popular Edition. 
Fully Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, $0.00. 

" The m-st important work on Arctic matters that has been published in any country for 
many years."' — hotton Herald. 

A SHELF OF OLD ROOKS. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 

The late James T. Fields left a library unique in Its character and associations and ita 

sonal relics of distinguished auth "~ »••-■-* * ■ 

so treasure* that will attract not 
allties of literary men and women. 



personal relics of distinguished authors. Mrs. Fields presents here a sympathetic account of 
these treasures that will attract not only book lovers, but every one interested in the person- 



COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES. 12mo, $1.25. 

An alphabetically arranged glossary with Introductory matter and commanta descriptive 
of the costumes of Colonial America. It comprises a fuller list of items than has ever been 
published, and the subject is presented in the author's well-known attractive style. 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 

A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 12mo, $2.00. 

" Barrett Wendell has come to be recognised as standing in the very first rank ot our 

American easayikta." — liu*ton Advertiser. 

MUSICIANS AND Ml SIC LOVERS, And Other Essays. 12mo, $1.50. 

The distinctive note of Mr. Apthorp's essays is his catholicitv of spirit. His style baa a 
refreshing individuality, and his book as a whole is well worthy of his high reputation. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153- 157 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 
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4 Weekly Fea»t to NourUh Hungry Minds.—}?. T. Evangelist. 

Littell's Living Age. 

1 S44.~ 1 895 Over half a century ha9 passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 

OBSERVE ! The Living Age Is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 

THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 

and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled In Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world's choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 
Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 

Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 

Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 

Every Phase of Culture and Progress In the European World. 

INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one's self or one's family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun with the first number of Its 200th Volume, January 1st, 1894. With 
It were begun entirely new tales*, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter storks by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY.P.R S. Gen'l Sir ARCH'LD ALISON.G.C.B. 

Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. S. 

PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 

FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 

BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 

Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K C. M. G. 

CHARLES EDWARDES, 8ir HERBERT MAXWELL, 

J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 

With the steady Improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and lo furm>h to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible Inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVINO AOE, Is made the following 

ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBER?. 

To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting 98.00, for the year 1895. will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 



Prof. VAMBERY, 
W. H. MALLOCK, 
Countess COWPER, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, 
J. P. MAHAFFY, 
ANDREW LANG, 
WALTER PATER, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 



The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
of The Living Age, forming 

the last quarterly volume of 18*14, 

(October, November, December,) 

AND 

A Year's Subscription to any 

oneof the following publications : 



National Popular Review, 
The Pulpit, 

N. Y. (Weeklv) Sun, 
Springfield (Weekly) Republican, 
N. Y. (Weekly) Mall and Express, 
Koston ( Weekly ) Transcript, 
Boston (Week'y) Journal, 
Weekly Courier Journal, 
Weekly Detroit Press, 
N. Y. (Weekly) Post, 



The Cosmopolitan, 
Domestic Monthly, 
Electric Powtr, 
McCl u re's M agazln© 
Midland Monthly, 
The Etude, 
Oodey's Magazine, 
American Teacher, 
8. S. Times, 
Golden Rule, 

or a 6 months subscription to Scrlbner's Magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1805, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 

The Living Age is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

Rates for clubbing The Living Age with more than one other periodical will be sent on appll 
cation. Sample copies of The Living Age, 15 cents each. 



Address 



LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 



A Keui Booh of Social Chought 



Just Published. 



B. O. Flower 



!S 



Price, paper, 25 cents*, cloth, $1.00. 

The New Time : A Plea for the Union ol the 
Moral Forces for Practical Progress. 

This new work, by the author of " Civilization's Inferno," deals 
with practical methods for the reform of specific social evils, which 
are capable of vast diminution and of ultimate abolition. The 
writer does not bind together a mere bundle of social speculations, 
that would seem to many to have only a remote and abstract rele- 
vance to everyday life. He deals with facts within every one's 
knowledge. " The New Time" brings its matter directly home to 
every man's bosom and business — following Bacon's prescription 
of the manner in which the facts and sciences of life should be 
dealt with. 

It is published to meet the wants ot those who wish to apply 
themselves to and interest their friends in the various branches of edu- 
cational and social effort comprised in the platform of the National 
Union for Practical Progress ; but, from its wide sweep of all the 
factors in the social problem, it will also serve to introduce many 
readers to a general consideration of the newer social thinking, and 
to realize the strength and character of an evolutionary movement 
for a nobler social science that is marshalling all the best minds of 
the day in its ranks. 

The Table of Contents, briefly sketched, gives perhaps the very 
best idea of its practical aims, both immediate and ultimate : — 

I. Union for Practical Progress. — The widespread desire for the 
union of all who wish to help the world onward — Is it practical? — Some 
things which have been accomplished. 

II. Tiiky Have Fallen into the Winepress. — Olive Schreiner*s 
" Visions of 1 1 ell," and its application to present conditions — The out-of- 
work, homeless ones in our midst — Moral obliquity in the young — Edu- 
cation, justice and freedom the remedies — Some suggestive bints. 

III. jEsrs or Cesar.— The opportunity of the Church — The rise 
of the spirit of Cesar — The spirit and teachings of Jesus — The hope of 
the republic — How each one may hasten a brighter day. 

IV. The New Time. — The heart hunger of our time — The work 
before us — The elevation and emancipation of humanity through educa- 
tion and justice — Cr\ing evils and great reforms which demand the 
attention of thoughtful people — The duty and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual — Some helpful illustrations — The starving and shelterless Christ 
at our door — Fundamental and palliative remedies — Let the next step be 
evolutionary. 

V. Then Dawned a Light in the East. — A suggestive lesson 
from the history of the civilization of two thousand years ago — Society in 
Rome under the Cedars — 1 he hectic flush of death — Intellectual train- 
ing without moral culture — An age of artificiality — Civilization in Pales- 
tine — The rise of a great serene soul in the midst of a society permeated 
by cant and hvpocrisv — The three great redemptive words, Faith, Hope 
and Love; their iniluence two thousand years ago — Present conditions — 
( »ur duty — The present no time for idleness or pessimism — The dawn is 
purpling the east. 
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A Bibelot for Booh-louers. 



In Press. 



Walter 

Blackburn 

Harte 



" Motley's the 
only Wear." 



A Book for Gray 
Days or Sunshine; 
the Fireside or 
Outdoors 



m 



Published in Handsome Cloth. Price \ $1.25. 

Meditations in Motley : a Bundle of Papers 

Imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. 

This is a bundle of papers written in a vein of delightful humor, 
and filled with those sober and fantastic speculations that appeal to 
all those lovers of literature who have discovered among the older 
humorists some of the most agreeable philosophers of their time. 
44 Meditations in Motley" is a book-lover's bibelot, and it will have 
a wide reading among the Epicureans who lo#k for style and a 
literary atmosphere in making their collections of their contempo- 
raries. It will also attract and hold all who are interested in the 
new social thinking and its philosophy, for its bold and original 
thought on many of the problems of our modern civilization. It 
will put the social question in a new light to many, and set many to 
thinking and seeking for themselves ; and all this is incidental, 
apparently, to a flow of the most delicate and fantastic humor. 
This is a knack Walter Blackburn Harte shares with but few con- 
temporary essayists, and it lends new force to the strong appeal all 
his writings make in an especial way to the ever increasing army of 
young men and women, who are examining and considering social 
questions with a new earnestness and in a larger spirit. To the 
men and women of his own generation, Mr. Harte's book will mean 
much. It is permeated through and through with the new social 
philosophy. 

44 Meditations in Motley" is a book for the fireside or outdoors; 
for gray days or sunshine ; for solitude or society. It is for the idle 
and for the busy, and will especially interest those, either idlers or 
busy men, who have learned the fine art of loafing in a philosophic 
spirit. For such a mood this is just the book. It will take its 
place among those books handy at one's elbow which one instinct- 
ively reaches for as one sinks into a cosy armchair in a snug corner 
and abandons one's self to the seductions of meditation and fire- 
light — and perhaps a pipe of tobacco. It is a perfectly unique 
book in our contemporary American literature, and it will make its 
mark. 

The papers are on the most various topics, and throw light on 
literature and social questions without touching directly the essay in 
criticism or sociology. In fact 44 Meditations in Motley " is a book 
that tumbles out of every category. It is a book of its own kind — 
as all who know the writer's work can anticipate. The style of the 
essays reminds the reader occasionally of the older English humor- 
ists, but there is added a suggestion of French sparkle and wit and 
vivacity and lightness of touch. Here and there, too, is a glimpse 
of Transcendentalism that sets its ideals and standards high. But 
withal the author is essentially a humorist, though all his papers are 
touched with the sobriety of midnight, and deal as often with 
the grave and serious questions of life as the lighter quips of fancy 
and fantasy. 
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A Hem anb 3mportant Ulorh on Economic Iheory. 



Arthur Kltson 



The True Science 
of Economics and 
Finance Built upon 
Truth and not Lies 



A Book that will 
Liberate Thousands 
of Minds. One of 
the Ablest Economic 
Works of Recent 
Years 



} Price: cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

A Scientific Solution of the Honey Question. 

In the discussion of this most perplexing, most momentous Social 
and Economic question of this age — the Money Problem — the 
author has shown the absolute necessity of dealing with it wholly 
from a scientific standpoint. Heretofore, as a general rule, the 
question has been left in the hands of men who are or have been 
mere apologists for certain private interests — advocates of certain 
schemes, whose labors have consisted in endeavoring to create a 
^science that shall harmonise with pre-organized institutions. 

In order to give it the consideration it demands, the writer has 
found it necessary to take an entire survey of the field occupied by 
the science of Economics, of which the subject of Exchanges is a 
branch. Dealing as it does solely with quantities, the Science of 
Exchange becomes, properly speaking, a Mathematical Science. 
All its terms — such as Value, Supply, Demand, Purchasing 
Power, etc. — are quantitative terms, hence all Exchange Prob- 
lems — including the Money Problem — can be treated by the 
Science of Numbers. The first chapter deals with Economics and 
Ethics, and the writer seeks to establish a necessary relation be- 
tween the two sciences, a relation which orthodox Political Economy 
utterly ignores. Asa result of thus ignoring Morality, Economists 
find themselves confronted with problems they are quite unable to 
answer, and their so-called Science ends in paradoxes, antinomies, 
ambiguities and vagaries. The economic problems have become 
inverted, and to-day we see the whole industrial world •* standing 
upon its head." 

A searching investigation, shows Orthodox Political Economy 

standing revealed as an incoherent assemblage of theories, irra- 

1 tional, illogical and immoral. The true Science of Economics is 

essentially a Moral Science, and its theories must coincide with 

those of Ethics. 

In defining Wealth, the author shows the necessity of defining it 
in positive terms. Exchangeability leads to a monstrous paradox, 
and makes the Science a Science of caprice. The system that 
classes the factors of production. Land and Labor, as Wealth, is 
utterly unscientific, for this inevitably leads to slavery, and is un- 
compromisingly opposed to social welfare. 

The paradox of Value is considered and shown to exist solely on 
account of our unscientific Monetary System. From the current 
and generally accepted definition of Value, the term ** Standard of 
Value ,1 becomes meaningless. It is a fiction, a physical impossi- 
bility ; /'// fact the author shows that the world's monetary systems 
are built upon a gigantic fallacy \ a fallacy that a century later will 
be known as *• I he Great Commercial fiction of the Nineteenth 
Century," — the Standard of Value. It is upon this fallacy alone 
that the Specie Basis rests, a basis that has wrought more misery 
among men than all the natural calamities ever recorded ! 

Money can only become an invariable measure of purchasing 
poioer and a common denominator of values by becoming* itself, 
valueless. Money is not wealth ; it is merely the sign, the symbol % 
the representative, of wealth. The phenomenon known as ' 4 a 
general rise or fall in prices" is entirely due to commodity money. 
Under a scientific system this phenomenon would disappear; it 
could not possibly exist. 
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New Announcements. 

A SEQUEL TO "LOOKING BACKWARD." 



Rabbi 
Solomon 
Schindler 



A Novel Narrative of 
Intensely Interesting 
Details. It will be a 
valuable Social 
Document 



Dr. John T. 
Cod man 



The Brook Farm 
Experiment 
constitutes a chapter 
in American social 
and literary history. 
Its history is the 
history of the 
greatest Era of 
American Ideas 
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Young West. 



Price y paper ", 50 cents ; cloth , $1 .25. 

Just Published. 

This is not only a supplement to, but the complement of, the 
famous nationalistic document, ** Looking Backward." The author 
of " Looking Backward," probably on account of the limited com- 
pass of his book, has not given in detail a description of all the 
social conditions of the time mentioned by him. " Young West," 
(the son of Julian West) answers indirectly all these questions. 
Describing his own eventful career from his first awakening to con- 
sciousness to his age of threescore and ten, the hero of the book 
will picture life in its various phases, as it will be acted out by a 
citizen of the United States' of America in the twenty-second 
century. The reminiscences of "Young West" touches upon 
every phase of this community life in detail, and shows the possi- 
bility of that future state of society of which so many are dreaming 
and writing and talking at present. 



Just Published. 

Price \ paper \ 50 cents; cloth, $150. 

The History of Brook Farm. 

The wonderful little group of great men whose names are associ- 
ated in American biography and literary history with the Brook 
Farm experiment will always make it a fascinating subject for Amer- 
ican readers. The real inner, intimate history of the Brook Farm 
should find a place in the library of every student of American 
literature and social movements. This is precisely the niche in our 
literary annals that Dr. Codman's book admirably fills. There has 
been a good deal of scrappy, reminiscential writing on the Brook 
Farm, but no adequate and complete history. Dr. Codman's book 
will be the standard history of the subject. He gives the complete 
historical record, with the fascinating touches of an intimate 
knowledge of all the men and methods and aims and daily incidents 
of the community. Dr. Codman is one of the few living men who 
were on the Farm, so that his book has an immense value for 
the new generation about him, and will be the standard authority 
for the social thinkers and writers of the coming generation. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL PATRIOT. 

Have you read Helen H. Gardener's new war story, "An Unoffi- 
cial Patriot"? No? Then read what competent critics say of this 
remarkable historical story of the Civil War. 

" Helen H. Gardener has made for herself within a very few years an 
enviable fame for the strength and sincerity of her writing on some of 
the most important phases of modern social questions. Her most recent 
novel, now published under the title of* An Unofficial Patriot,' is no less 
deserving of praise. As an artistic piece of character study this book is 
possessed of superior qualities. There is nothing in it to offend the tra- 
ditions of an honest man, north or south. It is written with an evident 
knowledge of the circumstances and surroundings such as might have made 
the story a very fact, and, more than all, it is written with an assured sym- 
pathy for humanity and a recognition of right and wrong wherever found. 
As to the literary merit of the book and its strength as a character study, 
as has been said heretofore, it is a superior work. The study of Griffith 
Davenport, the clergyman, and of his true friend, ' Lengthy ' Patterson, is 
one to win favor from every reader. There are dramatic scenes in their 
association that thrill and touch the heart. Davenport's two visits to 
President Lincoln are other scenes worthy of note for the same quality , 
and they show an appreciation of the feeling and motive of the president 
more than historical in its sympathy. Mrs. Gardener may well be proud of 
her success in the field of fiction." 

" Helen Gardener's new novel, ' An Unofficial Patriot,' which is just out, 
will probably be the most popular and salable novel since ' Robert Elsmere.' 
It is by far the most finished and ambitious book yet produced by the 
gifted author and well deserves a permanent place in literature. 

"The plot of the story itself guarantees the present sale. It is 'some- 
thing new under the sun ' and strikes new sensations, new situations, new 
conditions. To be sure it is a war story, and war stories are old and hack- 
neyed. But there has been no sucn war story as this written. It gives a 
situation new in fiction and tells the story of the war from a standpoint 
which gives the book priceless value as a sociological study and as 
supplemental history. 

"The plot is very strong and is all the more so when the reader learns 
that it is true. The story is an absolutely true one and is almost entirely a 
piece of history written in form of fiction, with names and minor incidents 
altered." 

Is in many ways the most remarkable historical novel of the Civil War 
which has yet appeared. The story is tilled with strong dramatic incidents, 
and there is a bit of charming romance. Mrs. Gardener has produced a 
book that will take verv high rank in the historical literature of the War of 
the Rebellion; for although presented in the form of a novel, its historical 
value cannot be questioned. — Boston Home Journal. 

Tn this simple and forcible sketch of true American manhood, Helen 
Gardener has enriched American literature with a character which is well 

worth contemplating. — Philadelphia Item. 

"An Unofficial Patriot," by Helen II. Gardener, like all the other works 
of the same author, is a tale that displays thought that is not hackneyed, and 
breadth of judgment not common to either sex. — Commercial Advertiser, 
\c-:l< York. 
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Price in cloth, extra , 1.50. 

Just Published. 



This is one of the most important contributions to psychical sci- 
ence which have appeared in this decade of scientific activity. The 
author is an evolutionist in natural philosophy, and he applies the 
method and the principles of evolutionary science to an investiga- 
tion of such psychic phenomena as are well authenticated and within 
common knowledge. This work fills the gap which exists in the 
evolution philosophy as it has been developed by the greatest sci- 
entists and philosophic thinkers of our day — a gap which Professor 
Huxley, who has done almost as much as Spencer to synthetically 
develop the evolutionary principles, most emphatically points out in 
his famous Romanes lectures on *' Evolution and Ethics/' 1 which have 
rent the scientific world from end to end. Mr. Jarvis takes up the 
evolution philosophy where its investigations have stopped in physi- 
cal and moral science, and carries on its work both by analysis and 
synthesis in that field of psychical inquiry which, after a long period 
of indifference and incredulity, has suddenly opened up to the in- 
vestigators of physical science, and is beginning to command the 
attention of all truly scientific minds. Herbert Spencer's investiga- 
tions of the cosmic law led him to this conclusion : 4t We are in the 
presence of an infinite and eternal energy, from which all things 
proceed." This is the ultimatum of material inductive science. 
Physics beginning in a violent antagonism have completed the circle 
and led logically to psychics. The greatest scientific minds of our 
day are no longer arrayed irreconcilably against psychic science as a 
lingering vestige of superstition. Purely inductive physico-psychol- 
ogyin the investigation of the everyday facts of will, memory, crime, 
mental and moral diseases, etc., has put an immense gulf between 
the old materialistic science of a generation ago and the experimental 
science of to-day. Physics have established in a generation through 
the inductive method what metaphysics in centuries through & priori 
speculations failed to put upon any unassailable basis of rationalism. 

The evolution philosophy shows the ascent of life from the lowest 
form of physical life to civilized man. Stinson Jarvis 1 ** Ascent of 
Life" reveals, by the same process of inductive reasoning, the ascent 
of life from merely material consciousness to the higher moral, 
psychical consciousness. The work begins in a study of hypnotism, 
recounting a long series of personal experiments which proceed by 
gradual advances until they prove the existence of something extra- 
mental — what is called •• soul.*' This subject is of vital interest to 
millions of people of every shade of religious, social and scientific 
opinion, and we venture to predict a very wide circulation for this 
readable and earnest, sincere work in a region of thought almost 
unmapped in the present condition of science. 
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Just Plain Folks. 



£. Stillman Doubleday shows in this book what a man with his 
eyes and heart open to the lives about him can find in what some 
people call our humdrum civilized existence. It is almost within 
the memory of this generation when a book dealing with just plain 
folks would be considered inartistic and commonplace. The stuff 
of comedies and tragedies was only supposed to be found in the 
lives of those raised above the pinch of poverty ; but our modern 
novelists, with better vision and more sympathy and humanity than 
their predecessors, have discovered the beauty and pathos in the 
lives of everyday, plain folk. Mr. Doubleday is one of those sin- 
cere, earnest writers of the new school, who win our hearts at once. 
But it must not be thought that because he is earnest he lacks 
humor. That is the old calumny of the merely amusing school of 
polite scribblers, who sell themselves to Dives and look only for the 
picturesque in human life. 

Mr. Doubleday in an unpretentious way shows the everyday strug- 
gles of honest industry, surrounded in city and country by inequali- 
ties of opportunity and conventional injustice, masquerading as 
business tact and thrift and statutory law. 

We have given our •« plain folks " in literature a patronizing pity, 
but we have not come into heart-touch with them, known their trials, 
nor entered into their lives with neighborly love and sympathy. 
But the world depends entirely upon the common people, they who 
give their lives to service. It was such that Jesus called "greatest 
among you." The advance of civilization goes only with them, 
never without them. Doctrinaires and philosophers become ridic- 
ulous in their attempts to reform society unless they command the 
respect and win the sympathy of just plain folks. 

The novel, ** Just Plain Folks," is a faithful presentation of the life 
of a typical New England farmer; one who was forced' to abandon 
the form fields for the marts of trade and the factory ; forced to 
migrate from home and the country to the great cities in search of 
his lost opportunities. The outcome of the story demonstrates the 
way by which his rightful opportunities have lapsed into the 
control of other men. The way to regain and to retain equal- 
ity of personal rights which the story suggests is simple ; and 
because it is so undeniably just, it disarms all criticism but that of 
ignorance or of selfish dogmatism. The situations, the hero, the 
many characters, are all modified reproductions from real life, and 
are for the most part drawn from the author's own observation and 
personal knowledge — strong characters, such as by the force of 
their great number in society will determine the advance or the 
overthrow of our civilization and our institutions. Yet they are 
very common characters and not at all exaggerated. 
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No Enemy (But Himself). 

A handsome volume of 300 pages, with 28 full page illustrations ; 
ornamental binding, embossed. 

•• No Enemy " is a story of tramp life ; and of a tramp who 
tramped because he liked it. There are several sides to the tramp 
question. Mr. Hubbard probably knows the subject in its entirety 
as well as any living writer, but here he only presents one phase of 
it. The tracks, plans, schemes and devices of tramps are set forth 
in a way that is immensely entertaining. Fun and wit blend with 
the tragic, in a way that some critics say is truly artistic. 

•• No Enemy " seems to be the literary success of the year. 

44 No Enemy " is a tale of a tramp. A lazy, fat, thirsty tramp; he plays 
the violin, sings bass, dances the racquet, conducts funerals, protects child- 
ren, and is humble and belligerent by turn. But generally he is very 
" sassy." However, we cannot "lelp liking the dog, just as we like Falsi aff; 
for when fate at last lays him low, we cry nearly as many tears in pity, as 
we shed before in laughter. You had better read "No Enemy." — 
Philadelphia Press. 

The book is pretty outside, and has a brand new plot within, about a 
tramp who went off and did many funny and curious things, one of which 
was to fall in love. But the story is well told and the merging of the 
tale into a very sweet romance is a neat piece of literary workmanship. 
Mr. Huhbard has rare delicacy of touch, and strikes a sympathetic 
chord that tells of the weakness as well as the possibilities of greatness in 
our common humanity. He sketches with the accuracy of the camera, 
and yet there is in the pictures the softness of process work. — New York 
World, 



Price, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. 

One Day. 

Ornamental, bound in silver and blue. 

Perhaps no simple story recently issued has brought out more 
diverse opinions from pulpit and press than " One Day." It all 
depends on the point of view. It is loudly praised and strongly 
condemned. The critics are equally divided in their opinions. 

" One Day " portrays a phase of life on a western farm. The writer is 
remarkably photographic, and his little story is crowded with incidents or 
chance touches which makes it very clear that he has seen and felt all that 
he here describes. His realism is true. The hard, cruel and debasing 
religious beliefs, often formed among these prairie folk, is here written out 
vividly. — From the News, Indianapolis, Ind. 

u One Day " is a dear little book, all in dainty blue and silver. The 
story is sweet in its simplicity and you lay it away with a heart that is 
deeply moved, and with eyes dim with tears. You are told of this little 
girl who wished to read and learn, and who had instincts and aspirations 
for above the prosperous farmer people with whom she lived. She was 
not their child, for she had been taken from an asylum where she had 
been left a dimpled babe, all clad in dainty linen and a card on the basket 
with this only " God knows." This is all we know of her parentage, and 
in fact, all we know of her life is the last day of it, which is here so touch- 
ingly described. As a study of a certain case of American life, it is so true 
that you can almost name the characters. Stories of life, like this, in their 
intense realism almost cease to be reaiism — they are historical episodes. 
— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Forbes of Harvard. 



Price * paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1 .25. 



In "Forbes of Harvard " Mr. Elbert Hubbard has produced a 
work which has won the unqualified praise of all lovers of clean, 
wholesome and elevated fiction. Below we give some critical 
opinions of this most delightful work. 

" ' Forbes of Harvard.' A delicate and artistic piece of work, full of 
high-toned sentiment, good-natured and finely shaded character draw- 
ing." 

"The book has a flavor of Concord, and the influence of Emerson, 
the Alcotts and Tboreau is felt throughout it. It is philosophical, moral, 
religious and social in its bearings, but no one of these matters is given 

undue precedence." 

" The author of ' Forbes of Harvard ' has succeeded in doing what very 
few writers have done. He has told a bright, clever story by means of a 
series of letters. Instead of describing his characters he has let them 
reveal themselves in their epistles." 

" ' Forbes of Harvard ' is a series of letters written by different persons, 
one of whom is at Harvard, and tells in an interestingly vivid way a neat 
and good story, sure to be read with pleasure." 



Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

The Fortunes of Hargaret Weld. 

A novel dealing with the relation of the sexes in a bold but deli- 
cate manner. 

This book tells the story of a good woman who made a grave 
mistake. It touches our hearts like an old sorrow, and we go with 
Margaret on her tortuous earth journey ; we partake of her ambi- 
tions and her joys ; we know the bitterness of her portion, and we, 
too, catch glimpses and feel somewhat at the last of her serene 
peace. A lofty purpose runs throughout the pages. A just tribute 
is indirectly paid to the Quakers, the only sect who having power 
never persecuted ; the people who made the only treaty that was 
never sworn to and yet never broken. The world will be better for 
this book. 

The book is tender with the erring heroine, but it teaches a strong lesson 
for good in a way that will cause the heart to treasure it. — Boston Home 

Journal. 

" The Fortunes of Margaret Weld," by Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner, is in 
many respects a striking book, and promises to provoke not only discussion 
but serious thought upon some social questions that a less delicate hand 
might have made uninviting. — iMiorenee D lily Journal* 
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Salome Shepard, Reformer. 

A wholesome, strong and charming novel. The pure and gifted author 
has won a genuine triumph. — Public Opinion, 

Charmingly written, and shows skill in the delineation of character. — 
Florid* Times- Union. 

A New England story of great interest — Iowa State Register. 

A novel with a purpose and yet a very pretty love story. — Chicago 
Times. 

Will soon be read wherever the English language is spoken. — Fall 
River Monitor. 

There is good thought on the questions involved. — Boston Globe. 

Strong, keen and powerful. — Boston Herald. 

A successful attempt at mixing a philanthropic disquisition and a love 
story. — New York Recorder. 

There is not a dull page in the book, which has already been compared 
favorably with Charles Readr's best work. Those who have a lively inter- 
est in the great questions of the day, and those who read novels for the 
sake of a sweet, strong story, should read " Salome Shepard, Reformer." 
— Boston Journal. 

As a story the book is genuinely interesting; as an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic study of economic conditions, it is suggestive and permanently 
valuable. — Boston Transcript. 



Price, cloth, $1.25. 



Columbus the Discoverer. 

A drama. Printed on beautiful fiaper, wide margins and richly 

bound. 

This is, past question, the ideal Columbus, nobly divined and revivified 
... a simple yet lofty soul, serenely confident in himself, living intensely in 
his vision of truth. Yet he is not less the man of action. . . . Enough 
has been quoted to show the merits of the verse — its clearness, smooth- 
ness and point. These qualities crystallize not infrequently into epigrams 
which tempt quotation. — Boston Traveller. 

Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The Aztecs. 

A drama. Printed on beautiful paper, wide margins and richly 
1 bound. 

Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Cecil the Seer. 

A drama. Printed on beautiful paper, wide margins and richly 
bound. 
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Earth Revisited. 

A masterly delineation of the effects of the growth and develop- 
ment of real religion, instead of ecclesiasticism, in human society. 
It shows that real religion means the true dignity and happiness of 
mankind. It is a story that must touch the spiritual aspirations of 
men and women of every shade of religious and social opinion, for 
it reveals the logical conclusion of the high and noble and good 
things in all religions, if put into practice. It shows that the laws 
of society should express the greatest religious truths, instead of 
merely the doctrines of police government. •• Earth Revisited " is 
a book of vital interest and more than mere literary value. It 
satisfies from the opening sentence to the last. 

The following extracts from two of many criticisms show some' 
thing of its high purpose : — 

" Earth Revisited " is the story of a man whose earthly experience 
seems to have been largely enjoyed in the goodly city of Brooklyn. Long 
after his death, as to flesh, after a varied experience in other spheres, 
sweetened at intervals with glimpses of pre-celestial memories and associ- 
ations, he revisits the earth and witnesses what changes have been wrought 
in the way of moral, material and spiritual progress in the course of 100 
years; he expects to find old lovers, and imagines that he does; but there 
is a filmy reserve about all that he remembers such as to reduce what he 
would fondly restore to his eyes and his mind to an always doubtful iden- 
tity, for the lovers and friends also had passed away to regions beyond. 
But he discovers that the long run of progress has spent itself not in vain, 
for the earth has indeed " passed from death unto life." Integrity and 
virtue and love have triumphed and the reign of righteousness is in full 
bloom and life. Churches and all other agencies that once struggled to 
restore man from his fallen estate have exhausted the programme of their 
work, and they live only in the history of past centuries. In the new state 
of things, the author says, " The Christianity of creeds and churches u out- 
grown. It was once the consummate flower of loveliness springing out of 
the dry stock of Judaism. But now the flower has fallen away and brought 
forth the full fruit of the religion of humanity — the Christianity of Christ." 
So far as this book represents the desire for purity of living as a proper 
foundation for religion it must prove acceptable and healthy. The broader 
ground which it assumes is incontrovertible, however its methods of 
expression may grate against the settled habits of thought and belief. 
" Man," it declares, " must enter the next world what he is in this. 
Death can make no change; nor repentance, nor faith. Not what you 
believe, or hope, or imagine can affect the future life. You, and no 
other, are the man who must live hereafter." — Brooklyn Eagle* 

Mr. Brooks is an earnest man. He has written a religio-philotophicml 
novel of the life in the coming century. . . . Social and scientific and 
religious evolution have in a hundred years contrived to make an almost 
ir recognizable world of it. Human nature is changed; altruism is fully 
realized; worship has become service of man; the struggle for wealth and 
social rank has ended. Mr. Brooks' book is worth reading by all sincere 
people, and in particular by those interested in Christian socialism and 
applied Christianity.— The Outlook, 
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The Gospel in Pagan Religions. 

Some thoughts suggested to an Orthodox Christian by the 
World's Parliament of Religions. 

The author of this book, though his name is well and widely 
known by other books that he has given to the public, puts forth 
the present work anonymously because he wishes the doctrine ad- 
vanced in it, as it is a new departure in modern religious thought, 
to stand or fall on its own merits, without being influenced one way 
or the other by the authority of a name. He believes that the Gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believe th, 
but he does not believe that its saving power is limited by the arti- 
cles of Christian creeds, or within the boundaries of church organi- 
zations. Multitudes in all nations of the earth and in all ages of the 
world who have never known anything of the creeds of Christen- 
dom, are saved by the redeeming mercy of God through His only 
Begotten Son, of whose historical name they have never heard. 
The Godspell — God's word of mercy — is contained, as a saving 
element, in the pagan creeds of all the great ethnic religions, and 
thus *• The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto 
all men." Whosoever calleth upon the name of the Lord, by what- 
soever name the Lord may be called, and out of whatsoever depth 
of darkness the cry may come, shall be saved. This is not the doc- 
trine of universal salvation, but of the universal opportunity of be- 
ing saved. The true light of life enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. This light shineth, more or less clearly, in 
all pagan creeds ; and the faith that is required as the condition of 
salvation is measured to each man by the proportion of light that 
hath been given to him. Thus every man of the race has an equal 
opportunity of being saved, and God is just, because He is equally 
merciful to all. 

The book will, no doubt, produce a sensation, because it ploughs 
through the midst of horrible doctrines that have long been 
preached, and tears them up by the roots, and plants in their stead 
the sweet doctrines of divine love and mercy that put salvation 
within the reach of every human soul. This is the sweet hope that 
every human heart cherishes in the secret chamber of its love for all 
humanity, no matter what the stern theology of the head may teach 
to the contrary. The work will be welcomed by a multitude of de- 
lighted and grateful readers because it establishes, with convincing 
proofs, the doctrine that every human soul has, in this life of mor- 
tal probation, a fair and hopeful opportunity of being saved, and 
shows that this doctrine, so agreeable to the tenderest sympathies 
of the human heart, is sustained by all the dictates of common 
sense, and is in perfect accord with all the fundamental principles of 
the most orthodox Christianity. 
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Wit and Humor of the Bible. 

A literary study. Many writers have written instructive com- 
mentaries upon the pathos and sublimity of the Bible, but the liter- 
ary elements comprised in the title of this interesting and revealing 
work have rarely been mentioned. Dr. Shutter has here entered 
into a field which before was untraversed, and which but once more 
shows how completely every phase of human thought and character 
is represented in the Bible. This side of sacred literature has been 
long neglected, probably because in so many minds wit and humor 
are somehow associated with mere ribaldry and irreverence. This 
is a grave mistake. Wit and humor in all literatures have been used 
for the highest purposes. Their very essence is dissipated when 
they are put to coarse and base uses — they are then no longer wit 
and humor, but mere empty ribaldry. Wit and humor are too fine, 
and have their origin in emotions too human and ennobling, to 
serve the purposes of coarse and mean, degraded natures. In 
human nature, the sources of laughter and tears lie close together, 
and the highest literature must express that nature in its entirety. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised to find wit and humor in the 
Bible, in which every human passion is mirrored, in which the 
whole philosophy of life is to be found, with some consolation and 
sympathy for every mood of humanity. This book of Dr. Shutter's 
is the work of one who loves and knows the Great Book thoroughly 
and reverently, and the revelation of qualities which some have not 
suspected in the Bible should secure for it an additional claim upon 
human affection. They enhance in many ways the value and power 
of the most potent of all books. Wit and humor lie too deep for 
laughter, they are born of our most sacred indignations and sym- 
pathies, and we must have been dull not to have perceived them be- 
fore in the Bible, which is designed to move and mould and hold 
men, and show them the folly of wickedness. It may be impossible 
to get a satisfactory definition of wit and humor, but we know that 
in all literatures they have been used by the greatest and most spir- 
itual minds to whip folly and iniquity out of high places and reveal 
God in His world. And, of course, such an engine for good is in 
the Bible. 

Dr. Shutter is certainly a pioneer in this field, and he has done his work 
in a reverent, sympathetic and masterly way. — Review of Reviews. 

Scholarly, reverent and full of suggestion. — Public Opinion. 
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Bids fair to become the literary success of the year. — KnoxvilU Senti* 
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The World's Congress of Religions. 

Containing the addresses as delivered. 

It is almost unnecessary to say anything in introducing to the 
general reader this volume, which marks an epoch in the history of 
religions, and shows that in the matter of the toleration of opinion 
the world is growing wjser. 

To meet the general demand, the Arena Publishing Company 
has, with the consent of the Parliament Publishing Company, 
issued this popular work, which gives the proceedings of the open- 
ing and closing sessions of the council verbatim, thus giving the 
reader a perfect picture of one of the most unique spectacles man 
has ever witnessed — a picture in which the representatives of 
earth's great religions united in welcome greeting and loving 
farewell. 

These two great gatherings are given verbatim, while in twenty- 
nine interesting chapters are given absolutely verbatim reports of the 
greatest and most representative papers or addresses which were 
delivered — the papers which most clearly set forth the views, aims 
I and mission of the great faiths, and which are immensely valuable 
as contributions to the present literature of the world. It is im- 
portant to remember that these addresses are in full and exactly as 
given. The work is the ablest and most complete consensus of the 
higher and finer religious thought of the world which has ever been 
given to humanity in a small compass, or at a price within the 
reach of people of moderate means. 

An impressive introduction has been written for .this volume by 
Rev. Minot J. Savage. In order to give the readers of The Arena 
a better idea 6f the nature and scope of this volume of over four 
hundred pages, we give the Table of Contents. 

I. The Brotherhood of Man — Addresses of welcome. II. Ancient 
Religions. III. The Catholic Church. IV. Women's Work. V. The 
Jewish Church. VI. Science and Religion. VII. Religions Unity of the 
Race. VIII. The Hindus. IX. The Buddhists. X. The Brahmo-Somaj 
—New Religion of India. XI. The Universalists. XII. The Presbyter- 
ians. XIII. The Baptists. XIV. The Unitarians. XV. The Congrega- 
tionalists. XVI. Zoroaster. XVII. The Greek Church. XVIII. Syn- 
thetic Religion. XIX. Religion and Wealth. XX. The Mohammedans. 
XXI. Shintoism. XXII. The Confucians. XXIII. The World's Relig- 
ious Debt to Asia. XXIV. The Armenian Church. XXV. The World's 
Sacred Books. XXVI. The Jains. XXVII. The Historic Christ. XXVIII. 
Christianity and the Negro. XXIX. The Swedenborgians. XXX. Com- 
parative Theology. XXXI. Addresses of Farewell: Rev. Alfred W. 
Momerie, D. D., Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar, Prince Serge Wolkonsky, Kinza 
Ringe M. Hirai, Honorable Pung Quang Yu, Rt. Rev. Mr. Shibata, H. 
Dharmapala, Rev. George T. Candlin, Suani Vive Kananda, Vichand 
Ghandi, Prince Momolu Masaquoi, Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, Dr. 
Emil Hirsch, President Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Rev. Augusta Chapin, Julia Ward Howe, Bishop 
Arnett, Rt Rev. Dr. J. J. Keane, Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, President 
C. C. Bonney; prayer, Rabbi Hirsch; benediction, Bishop Keane. 
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Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The Irrepressible Conflict between Two 
World-Theories. 

Five lectures dealing with Christianity and evolutionary thought, 
to which is added 4t The Inevitable Surrender of Orthodoxy. * By 
the famous Unitarian divine, advanced thinker and author of " Psy- 
chics: Facts and Theories," "The Religion of Evolution," *• The 
Morals of Evolution," Christianity the Science of Manhood," etc. 

This is the most powerful presentation of theistic evolution versus 
orthodoxy that has appeared in the whole field of scientific theolog- 
ical literature. Mr. Savage stands in the van of the progress of 
moral, humane and rational ideas of human society and religion, which 
must be inextricably commingled in the new thinking, and a stronger 
word for moral and intellectual freedom has never been written than 
••The Irrepressible Conflict." We are now going through the 
greatest revolution of thought the world has ever seen. It means 
nothing less than a new universe, a new God, a new man, a new 
destiny. When the sun is up, the cruelties, crudities, monstrosities 
and injustices of the long night of orthodoxy will have fled with the 
shadows. 

Exceedingly interesting, especially the chapter on the coming religion, 
and contains many new ideas on an old subject. — Truth, Toronto. 

Mr. Savage's " world-theory " appears to be that Christianity and all 
religious belief are evolved according to certain laws of development, and 
that their growth is not likely to be arrested at any point The other 
theory, which he is combatting, is that the doctrine has been delivered to 
the saints once for all, and that no truth will ever reach mankind. No 
wonder there is conflict between them, unless they are kept apart as the 
poles of the earth. This seems to contain a good part of Mr. Savage's 
belief: "In the line of this religious evolution, I believe there is to be 
found scope and room for the development of sanctities of the spiritual 
life such as have never been heard of or thought of in all the world." — 
Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Savage's work seems to gain in strength with the passing years. 
His recent volume, "The Irrepressible Conflict between Two World- 
Theories," is marked by great strength and clearness. It is difficult to 
conceive a more trenchant presentation of Theism as held by the liberal 
wing of Unitarianism than this work contains. Always a profound lover 
of the truth and a man at once courageous, yet critical, it is not strange 
that the remarkable psychic phenomena of the present age should attract 
his attention, lor about lifteen years he has carefully and critically inves- 
tigated psychical phenomena, evincing a spirit at once scientific and sym- 
pathetic. The results of his investigations up to the present time have 
been embodied in a series of chapters which were originally prepared for 
the Arena and Forum, but which have just appeared in book form, with 
an introduction in which Mr. Savage dehnes his position with characteristic 
frankness in regard to his attitude to modern spiritualism. — The JMerary 
U'ttklY, Boston, Mass. 
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Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
Christ the Orator : or, Never Man Spake Like 
This nan. 

This brilliant work, the only one of its kind which has been given 
to the world, is a monograph upon the third side of Christ's nature 
— the expressional. The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hyde, the 
author, is a vivid and vigorous thinker, and before the publication 
of this book, which has made his name as familiar in the religious 
world as that of any contemporary religious teacher, he had made a 
reputation as the author of •• The Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory." "Christ the Orator" has already awakened widespread 
interest, and received high endorsement from leading editors, 
preachers, scholars and thoughtful laymen everywhere, representing 
every phase of Christian thought. It is a book that fully deserves 



Ecce Orator! 
A New View of 
Christ's Life and 
Teaching 



a million readers. 

We like the idea of another religious book. " Christ the Orator," a 
critical analysis of Christ's sayings according to the rales of oratorical art, 
does indeed show that " Never man spake like this Man." The utterances 
of the Nazarene carry in themselves the explanation of their magic effect. 
We think that such a book as Mr. Hyde's will tend to make this fact more 
clear. — New York Recorder. 



A Keui Tflorh on the Hatural {Theology of Euolution. In Press. 



Rev. William 
F. English 



Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Evolution and the Immanent God. 

Evolution is in the air. As the essential nature and real mean- 
ing and purport of this philosophy are being more clearly perceived 
it is being accorded a larger measure of toleration in the religious 
world. There are many among our foremost theological thinkers 
who readily accept evolution in one form or another, and some 
who advocate it with enthusiasm, in the belief that it affords im- 
portant aid to the apprehension and elucidation of Christian truth. 
It now seems possible that evolution, or its philosophy, may be 
found a friend to faith, and may even be used in clearing the ground 
for the acceptance of Christianity, and the upbuilding of the structure 
of faith upon the one foundation. It is the purpose of the author of 
44 Evolution and the Immanent God" to offer a few suggestions 
along this line of thought. 

One of the most fundamental conceptions of modern theology is 
expressed in the following words: '* It is the characteristic thought 
of God at present that He is immanent in all created things ; im- 
manent yet personal ; the life of all lives, the power of all powers, 
the soul of the universe." The doctrine of evolution is found to be 
in complete harmony with such a conception, and even to require it 
in explanation of its own processes and the universal operation of 
unvarying: law. This is the keynote of Mr. Englishes thought in 
" Evolution and the Immanent God," which wiil reveal and 
broaden the domain of Providence for thousands of Christians 
touched with the doubt and perplexities of our time. 
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Price, paper, 50 cents; clot A, $1.25. 
Rev. S. Weil Jhe Re | |g j on of the Future. 

This is a work of great value, written by one of the keenest, most 
powerful and most truly religious minds of the day. It is particu- 
larly a work which should be put into the hands of those who have 
freed themselves from the dogmas of orthodoxy and from the 
dogmas of materialistic science, for it will strengthen the conviction 
of the free mind that mind and senses are not the whole of life. 
It is a profoundly religious book, and one that the most sceptical 
cannot read without respect and thought. It is immensely sug- 
gestive, but intensely logical, and free from merely metaphysical 
discussion. It demonstrates most indisputably to the unbiased 
mind the existence of a moral as well as a material cosmos. As 
the author says in his prologue, this book is addressed principally 
to sceptics who are seeking after truth, who feel the necessity of 
finding out the meaning of earthly existence, and whether this life 
is ail or only a vestibule to a higher one. •• The Religion of the 
Future " deals with that something lying behind the sympathy and 
interaction of mind and body at which natural science stops, with 
which even experimental psychology will have little or nothing to 
do. It brings forward data to prove that this arbitrary invalidating 
of modern science is itself invalid. Science as well as theology has 
its dogmas. Materialism as well as mysticism has its arbitrary de- 
ductions and hypotheses. Matter has been found to resolve itself 
into force which is more akin to mind than to matter. We know to- 
day more of mind than of matter, since we know matter only through 
mind, indirectly, while mind is directly known. Experimental 
psychology is shattering the delusion of materialistic philosophy 
that mind is a product of physical organization, for it is showing 
how mind does not always act in response to the motor nerves of 
the physical organization, but often entirely perverts the instincts. 
Modern science has also demonstrated that there is something be- 
yond mind, and spiritual science is demonstrating that this is the 
soul of man. 

This book starts with the axiom that the mental world is the 
realm of cause, of which the material world is the evanescent 
eftect — that there is a "Power not ourselves wkich makes for 
righteousness." 

The chapters reveal a new method in psychic and spiritual re- 
search. They show vivid glimpses of a stupendous moral cosmos 
that will supersede moral confusion ; that only verifiable tenets can 
survive, and the childhood period of faith and fancy will be super- 
seded by knowledge and facts. Besides the solution of social 
problems the book tends to solve the religious problems of our age. 
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Price 2$ cents, 

A Better Financial System : or, Govern- 
ment Banks. 



George C. 
Ward 



A Statement of what 
Honest Money is. 
The Circulatory 
Medium of the Body 
Politic. Not an 
Engine for Usurers' 
Tyrannies 



A Flexible, Sound 
Currency for Home 
Use of the People 
Wanted instead of an 
Absentee Gold 
Money 



Clean Government 
Wanted 



Aims to Abolish 
Legalized Usury 



Every Man with a 
Vote is under an 
Obligation to Society 
to Think. He also 
owes it to himself to 
be more than a Vote 
— a Voter 



s 



An important work just issued. 

The " finance " plank of the Populist platform, adopted at the 
first national convention of the People's Party in July, 1892, read as 
follows : •• We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexible, 
issued by the general government only, a full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private ; and that, without the use of banking cor- 
porations, a just, equitable and efficient means of distribution direct 
to the people, at a tax not to exceed two per cent per annum, be 
provided, as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers' 
Alliance, or a better system ; also by payments in discharge of its 
obligations for public improvements. 

•• We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

" We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily 
increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

•• We demand a graduated income tax. 

11 We believe that the money of the country should be kept as 
much as possible in the hands of the people, and hence we denAnd 
that all state and national revenues shall be limited to the 
necessary expenses of the government, economically and honestly 
administered. 

4 'We demand that postal savings banks be established by the 
government for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people and to 
facilitate exchange." 

George C. Ward in his timely and valuable work, " A Better Fi- 
nancial System," attempts to demonstrate that every principle of 
the foregoing platform may be subserved and every demand realized 
by the nationalization of the banking system of the United States, 
and the assumption, as a public function, of the banking business of 
the nation. A system of governmental banks which would be oper- 
ated by the people, for the people, at cost, would materially aid the 
progress of civilization, by destroying and forever abolishing usury. 
It would rob money of its present terrible slave-making power. 

This is one of the most valuable expositions of the financial situ- 
ation, of the factors that are throwing the shadow of misery over 
the millions, that has appeared in print. It is the work of a strong, 
keen, logical, honest thinker and student, who has made finance the 
study of his life. It is a book that should be in the hands of every 
man with a vote and a mind. It is a compeller of thought ; a reve- 
lation of the undercurrents of our politics, economy and financier- 
ing. In the famous Copley Square Series. 
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Political Economy 
and the Unchange- 
able Laws of Nature. 
Their old 

Antagonism. Can 
Modern Science 
Rehabilitate Political 
Economy? 



What modem 
Natural Science has 
to teach us about the 
Ignorant 

Assumptions of the 
old Gospellers of 
Economical Fog 



\ Price, 25 cents. 

Our Country's Need ; or the Development of a 
Scientific Industrialism. 

The author of this work is well known to students of law and law- 
yers in the East as a counsellor-at-law and master of the science, etc., 
and as a lecturer in the Boston University. In this work he deals, 
with effective logic and knowledge of every phase of the subject, 
with the two momentous defects of the reigning political economy. 
One is, it busies itself with formulating the laws of industry as they 
are, instead of seeking to discover, as a science and philosophy 
should, the laws of what they ought to be in conformity with the 
physical, unalterable laws of nature. Our political economy deals 
with the relations of men in communities as though the interdepend- 
ence of all human relations was not eternally and irrevocably decreed 
by the inflexible physical laws of the world. The second defect of 
the old and reigning political economy is, it is based on a total mis- 
conception of values and of the purpose of industrial institutions. 

The author has attempted in this work to outline the essential and 
fundamental principles of a new political economy. In the famous 
Copley Square Series, which gives some of the most important eco- 
nomic works of the day, at a cost within the reach of every purse. 
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Our Honey Wars. The Example and Warning 
of American Finance. 

This is without doubt the most important recent publication on 
the fundamental social question — Finance. Until the public mind 
is thoroughly awakened on this matter, and the public conscience 
asserts itself, no great definite step of moral and social progression 
will be possible. 

Mr. Leavitt's " Our Money Wars" is the most complete and com- 
prehensive history of American finance ever published. The book 
is the result of a lifetime of study and work and will be indispensa- 
ble to all who wish to keep posted on the money question. Mr. 
Leavitt is a man of wide experience and of brilliant parts, and his 
work shows not only remarkable ability but great insight and rare 
courage. 

Henry Carey Baird of Philadelphia, a prominent citizen and still 
running the publishing house run by his grandfather and uncle since 
1785, is generally considered by reformers the most accurate and re- 
liable writer upon money reform in the world. He has read the 
work and says : •« It is a source of amazement to me how you have 
gotten together so much information. It is just the book we have 
been wanting for twenty-five years, and should have an immense 
sale." Order the book now of your dealer. 
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Just Published. 



A novel on mugwumps by one of them. The story is 
of most vivid interest. Very young people will read this tale for the 
plot. They will trace with breathless interest the journey ings of a 
brave man, and when the last page is read they will say, •* What a 
splendid story!" But men and women who have liued, toiled, 
struggled, who know defeat and have caught glimpses of success, 
who have been misunderstood, who have seen the oppressor's wrong 
and the proud man's contumely, will see that it is more than a tale 
— it is life. The book not only entertains, but it instructs. 



Price, paper y so cents; cloth , $1.25. 



David and Abigail. 

'* David and Abigail " is, notwithstanding its biblical title, a story 
of modern days. The characters are simply human, made of very 
common clay, and their prototypes can be found wherever there are 
men and women. It is an artless story, written for the entertain- 
ment of the reading public, yet there is philosophy in it, but not of 
the heavy kind that sinks many a literary bark. It is a wholesome 
story ; it will be read around the evening lamp. Men will smile, 
women may cry; all will be better for the reading. The book is 
handsomely illustrated, with a charming portrait of the heroine. 



Union Down. 



Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 



In •* Union Down " the author writes in his most interesting vein. 
It is an affecting story powerfully told, replete with vivid pictures 
whose boldest outlines are softened by an artistic mingling of light 
and shade. The plot is ingeniously constructed, consistent through- 
out, and sustains to the very end an immediately awakened interest. 
Its characters are widely varied and excellently drawn, fairly seem- 
ing to live and move along the pages. It is a story of passion and 
pathos, of love and what love will do, of woman's patience and man's 
erring, of remorse, repentance and self-sacrifice — and a story which 
should augment the author's not undeserved reputation. 

Mr. Campbell does not preach, but the influence of this story is on the 
side 0/ right. — Journalist. 
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It is the Right of 
Erery Child to 
be Well Born. 
Parentt insist much 
upon the Gratitude 
due from Children. 
Few realize the 
Claims of Children 
before they come into 
the World 



All persons 
Possessing any 
portion of Power 
Ought to be Strongly 
and Awfully 
Impressed with an 
Idea that they Act in 
Trust.— Burke 



If Porerty is the 
Mother of Crimes, 
Want of Sense is the 
Father. 

— La Bruyere 



Better to be Unborn 
than Untaught, for 
Ignorance is the 
Root of Misfortune. 
— Plato 



5* 



Price ; in cloth , $1 .50. 

>Edoeology. 

A book for every man and woman. This is a valuable treatise 
on generative life and deals more particularly with one phase of the 
subject to which little or no attention has been given — the power 
and possibilities of prenatal influence. The scientific doctrine of 
heredity, which has in our day shown the full import of the old 
adage, " Like father, like son," has brought the subject of prenatal 
influence out of the obscurity in which it has so long been in- 
volved, in spite of the fact that it was known to the ancient Greeks 
and Spartans. 

Prenatal influence is the influence, physical, mental or moral, of 
the parents upon the unborn child. It is generally agreed, now, 
that crime and stupidity are in a great measure as much organic 
disorders as consumption and catarrh. Like these they are more 
easily and effectively prevented than cured. The course of his 
parents during the twelvemonth before birth is of more import- 
ance to a child than all the deeds of all the other years of his pro- 
genitors put together. The bent of a child can be determined be- 
fore birth. Changes may be wrought in it after birth, but they will 
be, as it were, amendments to a bill which might have been right 
in the first place. Parents have it in their power to create health- 
ful children ; to create mentally able children ; to direct that ability 
practically as they wish ; to produce moral children, amiable chil- 
dren, brave children and happy children, — all this through regard 
for most simple natural laws. But disregard for these laws brings, 
as we can see every day all round us, progeny burdened and 
burdening the world with ill-health, deformity, stupidity, sensu- 
ality, criminality, cowardice, bad temper and unhappiness. 

The process by which man is born into this world concerns all. 

Dr. Elliot's work, "^doeology, a Treatise on Generative Life, 
including Prenatal Influences and the Hygiene and Physiology of 
the Generative System," is the most scientific and authoritative 
work on prenatal culture ever issued. 

The work cannot be offensive to the most sensitive, but it is 
thoroughly frank and practical. 
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Price, postpaid, $2.00. 

The Rise of the Swiss Republic. 

Of all the confederations of history, Switzerland bears the closest 
resemblance in institutions to the United States, so that the history 
of the Swiss republic is, or should be, of the greatest interest to tne 
democracy of the United States. The issue constantly at stake, 
throughout the history of the Swiss confederation, has been one of 
the noblest and most portentous for good or evil with which human 
nature has had to grapple — the question of self-government. In 
these latter days Switzerland has become the standard bearer in all 
reforms which make for direct democracy and pure politics. Her 
historical development ought, therefore, to be fully known and ap- 
preciated by all Americans who are interested in good citizenship, 
good government and the averting of those evils which threaten 
to engulf the republic. 

A fine handsome volume, richly bound in cloth, with large colored 
map and full-page portrait of the author. 

The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., writes to the author : " Duchy 
of Lancaster office, London, W. C, Oct. 27, 1892. It seems to 
me that you have happily blended the picturesque treatment which 
some parts of Swiss history demand with the object of bringing out 
the political lesson of the last thirty or fifty years. I trust your book 
may do much to show our people, as well as yours, how much is to 
be learned from a study of Swiss affairs." 

Good as gold ; a work that should be treasured by the thoughtful stu- 
dent ; a book to take the place of honor on the book shelf; to be read 
once, twice, thrice, and afterwards used for the purpose of reference as 
often as need be. — The New York Herald, 

Every chapter shows a patient study of the leading facts gleaned from 
the best authorities and studied upon the ground. — Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

Its educational value at the present stage of affairs can hardly be over- 
estimated. — Boston Beacon. 

Investigation exhaustive, theories acute and conclusions logical. — Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 



Cloth, price per set, $3.00. 



Essays and Poems. 



Critical, historical and miscellaneous. Three handsome volumes 
of over eight hundred pages each. The beginnings of a good 
education. One of the great writers every young man and woman 
studying our literature should be acquainted with. Substantially 
bound. 
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Caesar's Column. 

A story of the twentieth century. The one hundred and eightieth 
thousand ; thirteenth edition. 

This wonderful book was first issued in June, 1890. The name 
on the title-page was Edmund Boisgilbert, M. D., and it was given 
out that this was a pseudonym. The leading magazines and reviews, 
with one exception, and many of the great newspapers, entirely ig- 
nored the book, and everything at first was against its success. It 
created the most profound interest, however, among those who read 
it, and in six months "Caesar's Column" passed through twelve 
editions, and considerable guessing was done as to the real name of 
the author, among those prominently named being Judge Tourgee, 
Mark Twain, T. V. Powderly, Robert G. Ingersoll, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Benjamin F. Butler and others. In December it was finally 
announced that Ignatius Donnelly, author of " Atlantis," •« Rag- 
narok " and "The Great Cryptogram," was also the author of 
41 Caesar's Column." 

What some critics say : — 

In a startlingly original and fascinating novel he presents a profound 
study of sociological conditions. — The San Francisco Chronicle. 

As an example of the highest literary form it deserves unstinted praise. 

Cardinal Gibbons. 
A Gabriel's trump. — Frances E. Willard. 
A very extraordinary production. — Rt. Rev. Henry C Potter. 

The book is a plea, and a striking one. Its plot is bold, its language is 
forceful, and the great uprising is given with terrible vividness. — Public 
Opinion. 

The book points out tendencies which actually exist and are in need o( 
cure. It warns us with vehemence and force of the necessity of guarding 
our liberties against the encroachments of monopoly and plutocracy, and 
of disarming corruption in government by every device that vigilant 
ingenuity can supply. — George Cary Eggleston in New York World. 
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This is unquestionably the most vivid and realistic expose' of the 
sham hypocrisy and lies of conventional society which has ap- 
peared since the publication of Max Nordeau's 4t Conventional Lies 
of Civilization," which indeed suggested the work. •• Who Lies? ' 
is written in story form, and is exceedingly interesting. 

This is one of the boldest, most radical and realistic works of the decade. 
It is unconventional as it is unique, and will unquestionably call forth 
criticism in quarters where its shafts enter. — Illinois Stale Smtinel. 
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X Magnetism: Its Action and Potency; with Sug- 
gestions for a New Cosmography. In Press. 

Since Sir Isaac Newton's announcement of the laws of gravita- 
tion, and their application to all matter, but more especially to the 
stars and planets, no subject has occupied the minds of investiga- 
tors more than the question of the unity of all the forces of nature 
and the force which binds them together. As Faraday puts it: 
**I have long held an opinion amounting to conviction, that the 
various forms under which the forces of matter are made manifest 
have one common origin, are so directly related and mutually de- 
pendent that they are, as it were, convertible into one another and 
possess equivalents of power in their action." 

The author of this book has made a study of this fascinating sub- 
ject along the lines indicated by Faraday. He sets forth in detail 
the more important results of observation and experiment reached 
up to the present time, which furnish the material for the foundation 
and the superstructure of a new Cosmography, and then proceeds to 
determine the force that conserves the energy which under differ- 
ent terms all physicists are agreed constitutes the unity of the 60- 
called forces of nature. The author's theory is that this pervasive 
force is magnetism, which except in its most striking manifestations 
in connection with electricity, electro-magnetism, and animal mag- 
netism, has not been fully investigated. 
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Labor as Money. In Press. 

The author's programme would demonetize both gold and silver, 
besides all existing money, and create in its stead an exchange 
based upon human labor power as contradistinguished from the 
product of any particular labor. The exposition of this theory is 
so plain and simple, that all readers, even those who have never 
made a study of economic questions, will become interested, because 
they can clearly understand its implications. § 

A strong and striking argument for a natural system of exchange. 
The author, following in the lines of Karl Marx and other scientific 
economists shows that gold and silver actually exist only as com- 
modities and either the one or the other can only be made a 
standard of value through an economical fiction. It shows how the 
economical fictions on which capitalistic accumulations prosper, 
work under American conditions, and suggests a remedy. 
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The story of " Mother, Will and I " is a bold attempt to show 
the social influences that mould the minds of those who, revolting 
from the hideous miseries of our civilization, sometimes end by be- 
coming the avowed enemies of all organized society. It is a very 
striking picture of the possible metamorphosis of a strong, sensi- 
tive and noble nature crushed under the inhuman and brutalizing 
power of our present social and industrial conditions. The author 
has most skilfully portrayed that turbulence of mind and spirit 
created in a high moral nature by the spectacle of the legalized 
crime of our society, and which sometimes precipitates such men, 
who suffer deeply and lack stoicism, into a revulsion that sweeps 
away all philosophy, and leads them to deny all authority, moral or 
social, and make war upon society. 

The purpose of this is not by any means to palliate anarchical 
violence ; it is simply to point out certain factors inherent in human 
nature itself, which the political economists have neglected to ob- 
serve in their theories of social stability. It is a clever psychological 
study by a writer whose sympathies are large enough to enable him 
to grasp the feet, known to the most advanced scientists, that the 
men society calls criminals are often started in their career by a 
burning sense of indignation against the legalized crimes of society. 
It is well for society to learn something of the mental processes that 
make men criminals. Many of them are men who began by loving 
humanity, but, being disillusioned by the brutality of our socal code, 
end in an indignation that is vented in action. Other men of 
stronger minds have the same feeling of disgust for society, but they 
are more cautious and care more for their own comfort. Tl ey con- 
tent themselves with a philosophy of cynicism, and make war upon 
their fellows by putting into everyday practice the creed of "Devil 
take the hindmost." 

44 Mother, Will and I " shows how it is possible for a fine, highly 
strung idealist to go to destruction in the disillusionizing contact 
with a world of ignoble and demoralizing aims. The author's 
purpose in depicting this tragedy is best told in his introduction. 
He says the book was written •• for the purpose of making public 
the processes by which the possible future destroyers of society 
are now being created. ... I tell of a school of amateurs. May 
this world never become a stage for such actors as this school prom- 
ises ! And one word I have for those who are hoping and work- 
ing for a new and better world. I sincerely believe that the same 
effort and enthusiasm that Will Coit spent in his hopeless violence 
against society, if devoted to the new ideal in harmony with law, 
might have organized a new political party capable of an ideal social 
reconstruction. If one young man or woman with heart on fire for 
human kind is turned, by the painful incidents herein described, 
from violently wasting force in hopeless rebellion against society to 
an intelligent struggle by means of the ballot for the realization of 
the higher ideals, then I shall feel amply repaid for the labor spent. 1 ' 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 



The Advent of the Young Man. 

In one of the delightful papers included in u Virginibus Puerisque," 
Robert Louis Stevenson confesses to some slight disillusion about youth, 
in consequence of its nimble impermanence. For years he had silently 
resented the supercilious complacency of crabbed age, which would ex- 
orcise the divine enthusiasm of youth with worldly maxims, and he had 
long cherished a project of vindicating youth. He intended to show 
that the progress of the flame-touched young god, with his tine creduli- 
ties, to the cynical and cautious old worldling, was not a progress of wis- 
dom but of delusion. But the opportunity to write this vindication did 
not come with the tick of the clock, and when it finally came and expe- 
rience had confirmed all his early keen intuitions, he discovered that, 
with the best will in the world to keep fast hold of the buoyancy of 
youth, he had insensibly crossed the boundary, line. He had become 
thirty something, and though he felt as young as ever, and his interests 
in life had not changed, somehow when he settled himself in his chair 
to battle for the respectful recognition of the hopes, impetuous sympa- 
thies and generous wisdom and unwisdom of youth, the world suddenly 
became a trifle more gray, life a little more dull and uninspiring, and 
conduct a more perplexing and perilous business than it had seemed — 
in short, something of the glow and warmth and color of his ideas had 
mysteriously escaped him. 

" I was to be the Aduocatus, not I hope Diaboli, but Jwentutis; I wa* 
to state temperately the beliefs of youth as opposed to the contentions 
of age; to go over all the held where the two differ and produce at last 
a little volume of special pleadings which I might call, without mis- 
nomer, Life at twenty -Jive. But times kept changing, and I shared in 
the change. I clung hard to that entrancing age; but with the best 
will, no man can be twenty-live forever. The old, ruddy convictions 
deserted me, and along with them, the style that flts their presentation 
and defence. I saw, and indeed my friends informed me, that the game 
was up." 

The paper as it stands has patches of this gray philosophy amid the 
sunshine, and it may be that it is all the more pertinent and salutary on 
account of them. The poet, at least a poet of Stevenson's aesthetic tem- 
perament, lives less acutely in the monotonous hideousness of the every- 
day world of strife, in which the vast majority of us are hopelessly en- 
gulfed, and in the sunlit regions of the imagination he can manage to 
keep his youth and good humor longer than the common ruck of men. 

I am satisfied that a certain remoteness, not necessarily the isolation 
of the hermit, is essential to any true perspective of life. Otherwise the 

i 
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portentous shadow of some local bum-bailiff will be sure to obstruct our 
vision at every turn and distort the whole world for us. And there can 
be no doubt that the finest and most fantastic humor, which is also the 
most relenting and merciful, is only possible to those who can make a 
solitude for themselves in a world of abstractions. The man who, in 
shutting his door, can lock out all thoughts of the world, and abandon 
himself to good dreams — or even bad ones, so long as they are sufficiently 
impossible — is more to be envied than Solomon, whose philosophy was 
shot through and through with the mockery of his worldly greatness. 
Such a man is the only sort of traveller who can excite my curiosity 
— and he can write no guide-books or sketches of travels of the regions 
he explores. Thus, perhaps, we but waste our pity upon madmen and 
opium smokers. The many lack this resource of the finer imagina- 
tions, and their only consolation in life (and it is a consolation, although 
it seems hard fare to some of us), is a 6ticky mixture of u Poor Richard " 
philosophy, and a fine large optimism that can wink at all iniquity here 
below, because the workers in it are doomed by our despair to reap 
their reward in an eternity of woe in some dark abyss of horrors in the 
bottomless space above which we hang quarrelling and fighting for 
the possession of moonbeams. The miserable alone are secure in their 
poverty and complacency. How the orthodox should envy misery its 
sharp bargain with St. Peter! Doorkeepers in this world are the despair 
of virtue; I can entertain no hopes of humanity so long as Beadledom 
exists; but St. Peter's tastes are so severely simple, If rumor tells us 
truly, that Dives should use his influence to have him removed from 
his post, or sad discouragements await him. But the rich seem toler- 
ably reconciled to the prospect. By the law of contraries, in escaping 
the misery that comes from dependence upon others, which is sufficient 
cause for pessimism, the comfortables have contracted a habit of incur- 
able scepticism. They have the firmest hold upon orthodoxy, but are 
quite cheerful about morality. They are so accustomed to gaining 
their ends with special skeleton keys, that they are sceptical of St. 
Peter's obduracy. And we may be sure they would not be satisfied 
unless they had keys which not only admitted them to Heaven, but 
also conferred upon them the equally valuable privilege of silent and 
shadowy exits for surreptitious adventures without. 

But with the spread of doubt, many unfortunates have lost their 
grasp even of this moral compensation for outrages and misery suffered; 
and, still imprisoned in the petty circumstance created by the evil en- 
vironment of their fellows, these can but newly torture themselves 
with the spleen. It is a dreadful fate to escape the grim consolations 
of superstition, unless one has a good bank account. We should pity 
these miserables, who, in gaining their freedom from false hopes and 
glozing superstitions, find no refuge from the cruel unreality of the 
pinching actual, in a world of fantastic egoism or idealism, who 
cannot ascend to any eyrie of dreams, from which to view this petty 
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bustle of trading and tyranny and lose its harsher outlines in the 
dwarfing and merging of all the facts into the nightmare riddle of 
the universe, the eternally majestic tragedy of life and death, in 
which oppressors and oppressed are alike the poor pawns of the 
Omnipotent. The worldly wise should be sent ballooning to give them 
a hint of philosophy. Ah, yes, as Heine discovered and recorded, prone 
on his terrible pallet, the wittiest sarcasms of mortals are only pitiful 
attempts at jesting in comparison with those of the great Author of the 
universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven.* From birth to death, God's 
satire weighs heavily upon all mankind — sick or well — for we must 
perforce include thinking among the ailments, since it increases all our 
miseries so materially. Some writers occasionally rail upon our mortal 
satirists as too severe, too bitter, too malignant and unrelenting; but I 
think Heine put these objections out of court once and forever in that 
Titanic confession: "Alas! God's satire weighs heavily on me. How 
miserably I am beneath Him in humor, in colossal mockery." 

Some lurking consciousness of this tragic mockery dogging every 
human life, gives true humor its savor. There are other sorts of literary 
cayenne peppers, which set the vulgar (and that includes all lacking in 
sentiment and sensibility) to laughing, coughing, spitting and sneezing 
— but it is needless to say they seem humorous only to those blockheads 
who can discern the ludicrous solely in distortion and deformity and 
suffering, who would gladly dispense with the so-called comic papers if 
they could but witness a hanging every Sunday morning. 

But, although some of these considerations could well enough occupy 
the sober attention of some of our contemporaries who impose upon the 
purveyors of literature stale vulgarity as wit, I must hasten the advent 
of the Young Man in these pages, or I shall, perforce, be compelled to 
postpone his appearance for another month. 

Just as Mr. Stevenson cherished his project of putting youth in 
countenance, of showing that its moods, if not always those of wisdom, 
are scarcely more unwise than the partial philosophy of old age, and, 
being equally inevitable and natural, have no greater cause for diffidence 
and deserve no more odium or suspicion, and then fell himself into the 
hesitancy of a man who feels young enough but cannot help remarking 
with some uneasiness the incontinent haste of the hours, the days, weeks, 
months, seasons, holidays, festivals, and those dreadful anniversaries at 
which nephews and nieces reappear perpetually taller, ro buster, more 
mature and confident — so I used to clamor indignantly against that 
established and iniquitous Tory conspiracy, which did not care to put 
aside its decorous pantomime to see the world through my eyes, while I 
would have scorned to blind myself with its foolish crimson goggles. 
Those complacent Tories who made gravity ridiculous — as we may in 

•This whole passage is a free paraphrase of Heine's language, in order to give what 
was a personal expression of tragic consciousness a general application^ to the whole 
drama of humanlife and history. The present writer has not the audacity to steal a 
passage that has haunted thousands of imaginations. 
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our turn when we come to live in an opinion — would silence and 
exorcise the hopes and feelings and passiooate crusades of youth with 
scepticism, indifference, excommunication, and even that indignity the 
"boycott"; but nature is against them, and as their contemporaries one 
by one fall out of the ranks and leave them to the mercies of the rising 
generation they are relegated to a pathetic neglect. We hear on all 
sides that this is the day of the Young Man, but somehow I do not feel 
so elated as I ought to, for the opportunity to riot in the glories of 
youth is a little belated. I have entered upon that disillusionizing 
thirty something. 

Ah, do not rejoice too lustily, you triumphant youths, as you swarm 
through the breaches and plant your banners high upon the ruins — 
these fine brand new battle cries and banners will in a very little while 
become stale and disregarded, and in turn be supplanted. Why, these 
old, formal, tattered rags of conventionalism that excite our contempt 
and merriment once had the power to set the wits of some of the finest 
spirits ablaze — they were upon the lips of all the wits of court and 
salon, as well as Grub Street; and there are not lacking signs that some 
remnants of the old mode, with a new garniture of modernity and new 
names of living, substantiating human entities behind them, are again 
creeping into literature. After all those innumerable two o'clock in the 
morning triangular conventions, after all those high resolves that the 
breaking of the dawn for youth should bring real sunlight and breadth 
and generous latitude for all opinions, now that I see the hordes pour- 
ing in I am assailed with regrets, with doubts and qualms, and I welcome 
The Advent of the Young Man with rather mingled feelings. I have 
unfortunately discovered one fatal flaw in the programme of youth — it 
grows old, it becomes familiar, it becomes ancient, it has no specific 
with which to secure itself from the violent assaults of sons and grand- 
sons. However, if I would not be put under the ban as a dreadful old 
fogy, I must toss my cap into the air. But I confess I do so in a half- 
hearted way, for I cannot help regretting the fine inconsistency allowed 
in those two o'clock in the morning revolutionary conferences, and I 
have discovered that the Young Man in literature has sometimes such 
strenuous ideas that inconsistency or any sort of frivolousncss is visited 
with pains and penalties that suggest a sort of literary Calvinism. This 
is discouraging to me, for I find myself in the awful predicament of 
enjoying both the old modes and the new. 

The Radical in literature is a healthy inspiration so long as he is in a 
minority, but unfortunately, like the Tory with his dolls, he is too 
human, and when a few years have added pertinacious fear as well as 
self-complacency to his dominancy, he is sometimes tempted to put 
poetry and fantasy under arrest for vagrancy and lack of decorum. In 
writing this I am of course thinking especially of certain writers, whose 
demands for the Young Man in literature are reasonable and wholesome 
enough, and in all conscience necessary, but who, nevertheless, fail to 
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recognize that the faculty of cherishing fine fantasies is as natural to 
some men as the apprehension and seizure of facts is to others. I have 
not forgotten that the advent of the Young Man includes men of differ- 
ent views, and I shall deal with them later. 

To look at this matter of the stuff of thought, let us for a moment 
take the idealistic view of the unreality of all phenomena. Since these 
unreal, haunting dreams float without summons into men's minds, and 
since the whale objective world is unreal and exists only in thought, the 
unreal and the real are but the counterparts of each other, and the 
most grotesque dreams are as much a portion of actual experience as 
love and sorrow and hope, and are equally real. I do not purpose main- 
taining the truth of this contention ; it is enough for me that it is one of 
the theories held quite soberly by many able men, and whether material- 
ists make merry over the theory or not, it certainly sways some fine 
imaginations, and its expression must therefore b^ perfectly valid in 
literature. It seems even to chime in with the holiday mood of some of 
those who pass their lives u in the rank and steaming valleys of sense/ 1 
and I should recommend such airy philosophy for study in the Suicide 
Clubs. Besides, there is the indubitable fact that with the dawning of 
consciousness in child life there seems to be a natural, instinctive crav- 
ing for the unreal. The real world but furnishes children with the 
stuff of day-dreams; and when we are quite grown up we do not en- 
tirely give up the game, for while our sorrows may be realistic enough, 
one half our occupations, our joys, dignities and successes are all make- 
believe; they could not exist if we all settled soberly down to the world 
of reality. 

This being so, we must expect the same delusion to crop out in our 
poetry and fiction and philosophy, for even the most realistic and the 
most utilitarian philosophy cannot rid itself of the make-believe which 
is in human nature and has become traditionally bound up with all the 
sanctity of learning and wisdom and religion. As for poetry and fiction, 
they cannot hope entirely to disabuse themselves of make-believe, and 
the more they deal with the reality of real life, the machinery of the 
mind and will behind conduct and actions and sentiments, the more 
make-believe will inhere in them. The realist can scarcely hope to 
abolish in fiction an element that enters so largely into real life. It is 
only the wooden, objective sort of fiction and poetry which repels all 
the make-believe which the imagination would throw around it; one 
cannot really travel far with heroes and dragons whose convulsive move- 
ments and sentiments remind us every moment of the prosaic Mr. 
Smith behind them; and this is where the old gods, removed from 
ordinary humanity by the enormity of their depravity, have the advan- 
tage over the dull and stupid puppets of mediaeval fiction. The prosiest 
utilitarian alive was probably a fantastic idealist as a child. The very 
fact that fictions prosper as they do, shows that the normal state of man 
is make-believe ; the child' s indifference about the grave affairs of life 
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is a true instinct, and the vast majority of men and women love to make- 
believe to the end of their days. I dare not say that the mood of the 
uncompromising utilitarian is abnormal — but I like to hope that such a 
person is a rare phenomenon, and I keep all suspicious characters of 
this sort at arm's length. It may discredit me with some more strenu- 
ous and congruous persons, who are surfeited with the spectacle of the 
tragic realities engendered by the long reign of that hypocrisy of ideal- 
ism which is simply propped up from the lower world of realities but 
affects to ignore the existence of the props, still I must confess I have 
my moods when I like to put all reality out of mind and perplex myself 
with vain fantastic speculations about the most palpable quibbles of 
imagination. It is ludicrous, I admit, that a panic on the Stock Ex- 
change should destroy the whole structure of beautiful idealism for 
thousands and send all its gods pell-mell to the auction room ; but the 
tragical reflection Is not that men should indulge such comfortable delu- 
sions, but that the delusions should so depend for their existence upon 
mere comfort, and being so delightful and consolatory should not be 
accessible to all mankind. 

Auction rooms and old book stores are half-way houses to Paradise 
for the poor, if they did but know it, for the dreams and delusions 
of scholars and comfortables And their way into such places in time. 
Unfortunately the masses are possessed of a mania for novelty, and 
their delusions as a rule have much less to recommend them than 
those of the comfortables. With a judicious investment of a few pence 
a poor devil can pick up a sufficient store of fantasy in the old book 
shops to last a lifetime. Circumstances have given me an unescapable 
intimacy with the realities of this world, and I think it ridiculous that 
there should be such a hubbub when the Young Man proposes to recog- 
nize these realities in poetry and Action; but I am at the same time per- 
turbed and solicitous for the safety of that Lotus-land that has been a 
compensation always within my reach, when I see that the Young Man 
has but too frequently his sad limitations of vision, and in insisting 
upon the realities of the social world and the dignity of human life and 
associations, has no patience with, or comprehension of, that airy fabric 
of fantasy which lies somewhere in the background of every human 
imagination. God knows we must have some men in our literature who 
do not live and write in a silly society glamour, but see and reveal the 
facts of our barbarism in all their unbudgiug ugliness — a nightmare of 
horrors that cannot even bring itself to the benignity and ^harity of 
actual cannibalism; but since we are in the trap and PI ut us has the 
string and the cheese and we have not, we cannot afford to put away 
fantasy altogether. This must be our refuge, when to obtain a little 
peace in a lull in the game, we would either banish from memory the 
hideous shadows that usurp our human form, or else would delude our- 
selves by stripping them of both their virtues and vices; for we can 
never conceive of a tolerable human being who is not as entirely divested 
of the ordinary virtues of humanity as of its vices. 
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We must therefore by no means abandon our dreams, because modern 
thought is giving the world its first sight of the real world, and of the 
real nature of the horrors of peace, which put cannibalism among the 
divine attributes; for if we do not maintain some sort of balance between 
our continually extending acquaintance with human characteristics and 
the illusions of our solitude, we must either go mad, or curse mankind 
and die. The old saying, " Curse God and die," has no salt of provoca- 
tion. It is man we should curse. The laws of Nature are unchange- 
able and implacable: Nature has no favorites; her laws work out to the 
bitter end, and her punishments fall impartially upon the just and the 
unjust. It is the spendthrift and his posterity upon whom her severities 
fall, and he may be either rich or poor. We are all under sentence of 
death: and the certainty loses its horrors as our realization of it grows 
with age. But this impending, imminent Fate, this fiat of the ages, 
this relentless, grim mockery of all the delusions of hope and love and 
faith, joy and strength, is not so terrible as the malignancy of the petty, 
false Fate which has been created by organized society. In this case 
the ephemeral and • grotesque vanity of man outweighs the grim eternal 
in immovable immorality. Nature decrees birth and death and suffer- 
ing; this false Fate decrees that millions shall starve in body and mind 
and soul, shall slowly rot in hopelessness and misery, in order that a 
few idlers may play Moliere's comedy of Les Precieuses Bidicules, in the 
delusion that this is the superior life, the aesthetic, refined, delicate life 
of elect beings. Intellect — pshaw! you poor miserable genius of 
finance, you merchant prince and philanthropic exploiter, listen at your 
keyhole one moment while I whistle in your ear (since I must keep my 
station and you are deaf to all philosophy) : " This is a mere jackdaw 
faculty/ 1 You lose your silver spoons; it is the jackdaw ! We millions 
lose our minds, our days, our nights, our hopes, our joys, our religion, 
our lives — everything that struggles up in the human heart and mind 
to make Nature's tyranny endurable; and it is the jackdaw — the corpora- 
tion, the beneficent exploiter of the universe, the philanthropic million- 
naire, the genial bourgeois, who has no eye for the wonders of Nature 
because Nature never invented the shop I 

And so we must remind the Young Man that fantastic dreams are all 
that make us endurable to ourselves, since we cannot escape our skins, 
and even our very virtues are as treacherous as the whimsies of the elect 
of this pantomimic Fate we take so soberly, and so tragically. Unfortu- 
nately we have a fatal resemblance to the elect, and are vertebrate 
animals. These dreams and Death are the only heritage that the jack- 
daw cannot abstract as the reward of abstinence, and earn laborious 
usury upon. Our pet doctrine of u the survival of the fittest," since we 
have grown too broad to believe in the vagaries of theology, is the philo- 
sophic apotheosis and canonization of the jackdaw! I would respect- 
fully suggest that the jackdaw be fittingly commemorated in stained 
glass in a north window in one of Plutus' cathedrals. Indeed, fantasy 
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holds within its misty boundaries the larger half of all human experience 
— the tangled web of our dubious morality, our whims, our thoughts, 
emotions, hopes, love, and every man's vague realization of the mystery 
of life, God, destiny, death — in a word, religion, the prime fact of every 
man's life. The Young Man who has addressed himself to the realistic 
in literature is fatally apt to overlook more than half the realities of 
life. Such defects of enthusiasm as this, and other limitations of vision, 
including most frequently a palpable lack of humor, which usually 
means an absence of philosophy, make me less ardent in my recognition 
of the fact that to-day belongs to the Young Man in literature, as in 
every other pursuit and calling, than I should have been, probably, some 
years ago, when I was concerned that the moral fervor of youth should 
share something of the decorous attention bestowed upon the mumbled 
patter of smug Gravity. But the Young Man in literature, as in all else, 
is so quickly persuaded to postpone the grappling with realities to the 
next generation, that we are reconciled to finding our worst expectations 
fulfilled; and while this may induce charity it also dampens enthusiasm. 
Sometimes the Young Man has even brought fantasy itself into disrepute 
by making it a poor apology for his lack of intellectual integrity. And 
then as to novelty — well, all our best thoughts are but old ones rocked 
in the laps of fresh nurses. Some years ago novelty seemed a far mora 
intrinsically satisfactory thing to me than it does now; it is not new 
ideas the world stands so badly in need of, but the putting of some of the 
ancient recognitions of truth into practice in actual life. This view may 
be due to a bias, though, for I was probably a good deal more of a 
novelty to myself then than I am now. As, we grow older we discover, 
as Mr. Stevenson says, that "The child of our imaginations is always a 
changeling when it comes from nurse." This is the bitterness of read- 
ing one's own proofs. To read other folks' gives a fillip to one's vanity; 
but to read one's own is to incur the risk of having to cry jackdaw upon 
one's self. This sobers and disillusions one, and should, and I hope 
does, make one more charitable. Anyway, a man who has got into the 
cautious habit of seeing both sides of a question is spoiled as an advocate 
in the court of letters. 

This is but one phase of the significance of the advent of the Young 
Man in literature, and I have only been led into this diversion by the 
fact that some of these most salient and emphatic tendencies of a con- 
siderable faction of contemporary writers have become so pronounced 
as to have even found a lodgment in the current tea-table talk. I feel 
that in this defect of insight, even though it is born of a tender sympathy 
with the too long despised common life, lie some of the worst perils of 
the Young Man. It is apt to reduce the range of art too exclusively to 
the artist's parish and the life about him, and only the most transient 
and outward elements of even that; to foster an art that is never really 
true to the core of life, for it is too municipal, and it forfeits all the 
elements of permanency for an immediate diffusion among all the 
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parishes which can find themselves mirrored in it. The novel of last 
year is becoming as much out of date as last year's almanac. It was too 
closely contemporaneous with a certain municipal phase of life to be 
true. That certainly was fact then, but not truth, and in the meantime 
44 The event has trammelled up the circumstance " ; it is a thing of last 
year — it has gone by forever; and the novel bound up in the obscure 
history of a municipal by-law, is as tiresome as a volume of aldermanic 
rhetoric. The author's passion for exactitude has alienated his art 
from all truth. In giving his readers the talk of the town, he fails to 
give any hint of human nature, he fails to touch the perennial facts of 
life — universal truth. 

And this narrow and utilitarian conception of the purposes of art is 
apt to engender a sort of Puritanism that, without being in any sense • 
irreligious, is bitterly opposed to those larger imaginations for whom 
literature can have no more distinct boundaries than those of the imagi- 
nation itself — a conception of literature that gives it the sanctity of 
religion without compelling any sort of orthodoxy. It is only by setting 
no stamp of purpose on the highest thought that all the highest pur- 
poses can find their utterances in literature. Puritanism, whether of 
mere formalism or an all-absorbing and high purpose, cannot well 
discriminate between the quips of that large human humor, that in 
laughing humanity out of its follies and vices, sometimes startles its 
complacency rather roughly with some Jovian frolic in which the crack 
of the whip blends with the laughter, and that other sort of cheerful 
humor which is content to see the ludicrous in injustice and wrong and 
suffering and misery, which is content with low and base Ideals, and 
laughs with the oppressors. To such optimistic humorists as these 
latter the men of sterner stuff seem very sons of Beelzebub, for they lay 
violent hands upon superstitions and dignities and orthodoxies, which 
not only prop up all sorts of established iniquities, but are also sacred 
in the popular imagination. The severity of Puritan enthusiasm cannot 
understand morality in this garb; it* has no more sense of the sobriety 
of true humor than has the populace. 

Earnestness is by no means incompatible with humor. Indeed, the 
humor that retains its saliency is not granted to the insincere, the mere 
dilettante; and, of course, without putting them into the same category 
as fops and would-be wits, it must be recorded of visionaries that the 
humorous is seldom included in their point of view. But if there is one 
general statement about the Young Man in literature, which a long, 
detailed indictment would measurably substantiate as a general state- 
ment, it is that he is lacking in humor, and so is apt to be a dreadful 
partisan. As a partisan, he may be very brilliant, very forcible, very 
persuasive, very human and very convincing; but, being a partisan, he 
cannot satisfy our every mood — he has no specific for, no knowledge of, 
all our whims. 44 There are more things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy." We may not turn to books in the crisis 
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of any great sorrow, except some few among us who find heartsease in 
one book; but in retrospect some Stoic philosophy adds something to 
the assuagement of memory, and our modern Stoics are all humorists. 
It goes without saying, that a man cannot be utterly lacking in a sense 
of the ludicrous and be a Stoic in this world; and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous is a discourager of that earnestness which is so entirely 
absorbed in the daily round of life as to leave no margin of time for 
withdrawal, for complete self-possession in meditation and solitude. 

All the realities of this world are to be tested in solitude, and all true 
thought, which includes true humor, that does not circulate about the 
barn and the table and good living, as Emerson averred the bulk of 
English literature did, to stand the test of reading in the murmurous 
. silence of the woods or within sound of the sea, must have some parti- 
cles of their bracing elements bound up in it. Even those who make no 
professions of idealism, indeed are a little perplexed with all the pother 
of these distinctions, are unconsciously idealists amid the grandeur of 
Nature. They do not care to read any of the books that usually please 
them; they only desire to lie at ease and feel the beauty around them. 
It should never be forgotten that Nature is both a realist and an idealist. 
The finest humor touches upon the elusive mysteries of the spiritual 
in life, and it must be conceived in, or tempered and corrected by, 
solitude. The true humorist is essentially something of an idealist, 
although it may only be made manifest to even a critical audience by an 
impatience of certain grave farces in life, which the majority of men 
regard as being as much fixed by unalterable law as the phenomenon of 
gravitation. 

To get at the truth, the core of human life, it is necessary for a man 
to get as close to the Eternal Spirit of the universe as possible; anil 
though this spirit is conceivably resident in mankind, it is only felt in 
solitude — among the fields, the woods, or along the seashore. In the 
busy shock of men, instead of growing in sanity, one loses altogether the 
power of grasping the real significance of life — hence that conspiracy 
of folly called 4t society," comedians, critics, Beadledom, social ambi- 
tions and the dreadful battles of literary cliques. Perhaps it is because 
the Young Man in literature is always in such a hurry to seek his for- 
tune in some metropolis, and has even taken to haunting the circles of 
"society" and the comfortables, that so much of our contemporary 
literature is lacking both in this breadth and sea-room and in humor. 
The garrets of Grub Street, being so close to the sky, served the men 
of former generations as some sort of substitute for the seashore or 
mountain-side. But the Young Man is aware of the social advantages 
of a good address, and he has abandoned Grub Street. 

The Young Man, to put the matter paradoxically, is too much in and 
of the world to maintain the sanity and breadth of a spectator, which 
should be the attitude of an artist in his work. He should live life to 
reflect it — and the sanest reflection is only possible in some isolation 
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from the tumult. The Young Man takes life too soberly and his art too 
lightly for this largest representation of and commentary on life. Al- 
most every reader of current literature is willing to admit that there is 
a certain narrowness, a certain penuriousness (call it 4 4 economy " if you 
prefer some merciful euphemism), in the work of the Young Man of our 
day. Of course there are exceptions to such a generalization. The 
present writer will not now stop to critically consider his own attenuated 
figure, feeling quite satisfied that all his dearest friends will acquit him 
of any invidious presumption: they crush one's vanity by taking one's 
humility for granted. This may be due to more causes than those to be 
named, but these play an important part. To give it due consequence, 
we will put the competition of modern life first in order. This obtains 
as much in literature as in all other occupations. Indeed, the care and 
anxiety entailed in the struggle for a place, and the equally hard 
struggle to keep it when once gained, engross much more time than any 
ordinary business, and make this abstraction from the exclusively 
human arena of the literary world impossible to all but the most sturdy 
and congenital idealists. 

It may come with something of the shock of disillusion to the generous 
minded literary aspirant to learn that in no occupation does human 
nature work more havoc than in literature. In other pursuits men 
tolerate their bitterest enemies, their moral and intellectual antipodes, 
and even joke with them over a bargain; but in literature, as every old 
hand knows, to have any friends at all one must make a most appalling 
list of mortal foes, who never allow an opportunity of doing one some 
quite gratuitous injury to pass. Human nature in its worst and most 
contemptible phases has full swing in the literary world — although 
some readers may*not guess it from the elevated sentiment we get in 
our literature. We scribblers are a race of despicable hypocrites. There 
is scarcely an author living who is not uneasy and fidgetty when he hears 
another man's work, which is entirely different in spirit and character 
from his own, heartily praised. He dwells so exclusively upon the 
merits of his own performances that he cannot believe that you can 
admire and enjoy both his work and another's of a totally different 
order. He takes your generous praise as a disparagement of himself, 
and will bring you round with a quick luff to his own work, by way of 
some contemporary of somewhat analogous aims, whose work he admires 
as a new revelation. Oh, the elevated sentiments of these inky-fingered 
hypocrites, who have traded all the commonplace virtues for literary 
acumen and discrimination, how they weary us in our relenting human 
moods! It is a good rule never to seek the society of a moralist — he is 
only satisfactory at long range as a pure abstraction. One can get more 
wisdom and simple, bracing courage in spending a morning on the perch 
of a brewer's drayman than in the society of any predestinated moralist. 

A, the editor of the Monthly Miscellany, loudly damns your produc- 
tions in the dark — he has never read a line of any of them — because 
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there is a horrid rumor afloat that you doubt the immortality of the 
soul. This belief or disbelief may never find any expression in your 
social, economic or literary studies, but it is one of the established rules 
of the office of the Monthly Miscellany that, since A is a mystic and a 
Mugwump, and you are an agnostic and a knavish social disturber, any- 
thing on any subject, poetry or prose, that you may submit to the Mis- 
cellany, is to be immediately returned unread. Anything you may 
publish is to be summarily and contemptuously damned and formally 
banned. A can prove you are a heretic and a villain even if you only 
write a treatise on the differential calculus, or the fourth dimension. B, 
the brilliant editor of the Weekly Banner, hates and despises you and all 
your works, because he is a Transcendentalist in philosophy, and you 
are striving in poetry and fiction to show that real life need not be so 
ugly as it is, if only we were relieved of a little of the abstract idealism 
that somehow reconciles all the contradictions of our villainous political 
economy and Christian anarchism. 

It is useless to go right through the list. The Devil and Dame Chance 
are the two most potent deities in the profession of literature, as in all 
other sublunary callings. To " stand in," as the phrase goes, with the 
Devil is of far greater consequence than the possession of the most 
transcendent genius — as far as prosperity in one's own generation goes; 
and posterity does not pay to-day's butcher and baker. In the literary 
world as elsewhere the meanest prey upon the highest; and ambition, 
though to the casual eye of such stern, unbending stuff, often bolsters 
up silly prejudice and vanity with sycophancy. These are some of the 
realities of the literary life — just a glimpse of them, enough, perhaps, 
to keep some honest, kindly, generous, manly, catholic-minded shoe- 
maker from deserting his bench — and as they prey upon that most 
sensitive organ, the stomach, it is no wonder that there is so much con- 
temptible Jesuitry and wire-pulling and mean sycophancy in the literary 
world. There is less poetry about the average poet, flying from one five 
o'clock court of the Muses to the other, than there is about the 
average Fifth Avenue stage-driver, hit upon at hazard. 

The culminating defect in the work of the Young Man (to continue 
the generic term I have hit upon so as to give general tendencies and 
leave every reader to make his own list of exceptions), is probably 
largely due to the conditions of our modern literary life at which I have 
just glanced. It is a lack of those broad sympathies, that large humor, 
which can see life in its true proportions, and not be swayed a hair's 
breadth from its aims and purposes, or influenced to the extent of one 
haunting doubt in its investigation and observation of men and books, 
by any consideration of the perils of offending A of the Monthly Miscel- 
lany, or the violent mania of B of the Banner to suppress all ideas and 
views but those which coincide with his own. In recent years we have 
only had one such independent writer in America, and he lacked humor, 
but made up for it in his pertinacity in holding his own ideas inviolate, 
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and his noble passion for the abstract, the large and permanently true, 
facts of life, instead of the fortuitous and transitory facts of parochial 
uneasiness — Walt Whitman. 

Our Young Man is too timorous of abstract ideas to ever fulfil the de- 
lightful promises he seems to make in the bud. This also is largely due 
to the conditions of the literary market-place, which is possessed of that 
agitation for novelty, that is the most infallible sign of crudeness and 
Philistinism. The Young Man is having his day, and it is usually a 
pitiably short one, and the pressure of circumstances is such that he 
cannot afford to bother with abstractions that must fail to touch the 
popular imagination. He writes with the public at the keyhole, for 
he has but one short season to live — to-morrow he is dead as an author, 
though he may still be permitted to write for the newspapers. Every 
man can struggle and hope for one season's success and puffing and 
lionizing, then he must fall back into industrious obscurity; for talent, 
even genius, has come to the pass of beauty: it can only expect to con- 
quer for one season — and it has not the chance of matrimony, although 
fond memory and newspaper scraps are not denied it. 

This is one of the new horrors of modern life, which the Young Man 
seems to fail to appreciate, until he is no longer quite young — not 
old, however, but jwtt ripe. Then he discovers the bitterness of it, and 
thinks with regret of the old-fashioned days when youth was a fearful 
reproach, but manhood lasted until senility, and the authority of gravity, 
and a well earned reputation, often far beyond that. The fashions in 
literature come in and go out nowadays almost as rapidly as in millinery. 
The Humanist of last winter is an uncompromising Euphuist in the 
spring — of all times in the year! The milliners, however, frequently 
revive old fashions in bonnets, and it is not an unknown thing for a con- 
temporary writer to be convicted by the curious of filching some start- 
lingly original ideas from the old authors; but while the bonnets are 
welcomed, the old-fashioned ideas are regarded with suspicion by the 
mass of men whose thought is circumscribed by the round of smudgy 
prints which make their appearance within every twenty-four hours. 
There are of course, a few narrow circles in which reputations are more 
hardly earned and last longer; but these are of small account in casting 
up the ledger. We must discover a new genius at least as frequently as 
once a quarter, or we are in danger of intellectual bankruptcy, and the 
wisdom of five o'clock tea tables and the reviewers is threatened with 
an eclipse that involves the vanity of every individual concerned. 

You would imagine these scandalous conspiracies of prophecy would 
bring prophecy into odium and disgrace. But it does not; we have too 
short memories to be troubled by conscience, which is, as every philoso- 
pher knows, merely an unhappy trick of memory. We not only forget 
the prophecies, but we show an amazing facility for forgetting our idols 
between Michaelmas and the season for superfluous resolutions. It is 
a damning demonstration of the universality of vanity that the victims 
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of this game of battledore do not suspect our motives and fly with 
horror at our approach; but though the files of the critical journals are 
filled with the miserable histories of victims of a year ago, now regarded 
with indifference or contempt, there is no lack of martyrs for this dread 
preeminence. It is doubtful if fame of the old abiding sort will ever 
again be the portion of any mortal. We are all in too much of a hurry, 
and the discovery of even a great work is only a week's wonder; it may 
not be exaggeration to say that we would only accord a season's puffing 
to the recovery of a dozen or so of the works of iEschylus or Aristo- 
phanes or Epicurus — or even Plato or Aristotle. We are too busy, and 
not only do we have a distaste for long books, but it is becoming quite 
popular to gain a wide acquaintance in even contemporary literature 
through the medium of catalogues. 

Fame nowadays consists of being constantly paragraphed in the news- 
papers for a season. Poets, novelists, artists and critics (for even crit- 
ics fatuously hope to prosper and hear their names dinging among those 
they praise or censure), strive all their lives to achieve this distinction, 
and some fret and fume and make themselves unhappy over the delay of 
this recognition of their merits, thus foolishly throwing away the only real 
happiness possible to them, viz., that of anticipation. It is quite pos- 
sible to the man of most mediocre abilities to become the poet, novelist 
or essayist of the year. We reckon up the annual crop of geniuses at 
Christmas and start with a clean slate at New Tear's; but fame is quite 
out of fashion. This may seem a very discouraging view to some 
literary aspirants, but it is a plain statement of the facts. 

In the buoyancy of the struggle in the dark, and in the first crimson 
light of the dawn, every artist believes that he has finally reached the 
Fortunate isles; he reads his name in all the periodicals which refused 
to consider his work a few weeks back, and reading the pretty phrases 
of commendation, he hugs himself with joy; he has reached the plane 
of J and K whom he envied, and whose vogue is dying out. He delights 
in the wane of his rival, poor, short-sighted creature, blind to the fact 
that this is but the presage of his own fate. We should rejoice in the 
prosperity of our enemies; it is a sign that there is a permanent place 
for all of us. But the man who has but newly arrived has no qualms; 
in the zenith of his prosperity, every writer believes that the coin minted 
for him is new, genuine, permanent — the pay of the present and pos- 
terity. But the critics are nearly all counterfeiters, and they pay all 
comers in the same coin all their lives. 

There are but few men in America who attain the span of the Psalmist 
who do not outlive their reputations, and those of two intermediate gen- 
erations as well. This is decidedly confusing to the moral sense of both 
middle age and old age; for what is the use of high ideals and martyr- 
dom and unswerving devotion, if it is all merely to be the tea-table quip 
of one season? If we turn everything into amusement we shall soon 
have nothing that can move us to laughter but murder. In the decline 
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of life, when the kindly indulgence of some of the smaller vanities is 
most acceptable to prop decrepit emotions and passions, our old men 
experience the chill disillusion of penetrating the inhospitable, alien 
atmosphere of a world that is too busy with its cabals and bustling wis- 
dom and the latest catch-words to remember the wit and wisdom which 
won the approbation of the vanishing generation. It is not quite like 
this in Europe in the arts, at least, although the same tendency is 
observable in all other occupations as it is here. In America a man is 
considered an old fogy at forty, and the world has no further use for 
him. At forty — just the age when a man's powers are ripe enough to 
enable him to do a man's work in the world. Altogether I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to regret the days when one had to remain patient and be 
young longer, but also could remain middle-aged as long as health and 
inclination permitted. To-day it is an awful and unforgivable crime for 
a man to turn forty; and once the truth leaks out, as it must, like 
murder, a man can no longer get employment in any sort of occupation 
— commerce, literature, journalism, the stage, anything. At forty a 
man must be a capitalist or a pauper. 

One sees young men tilling every position in every walk of life, work- 
ing upon a pittance (for a future!) — and seeing old men nowhere, one 
wonders whether one is eating them for breakfast. What becomes of 
the old men ? how do they gain a livelihood ? since the services of old 
men are not required in any enterprise, — or is there actually a Suicide 
club in every community, as Robert Louis Stevenson says there is in 
London ? It is certain that one hardly ever sees an old reporter or book- 
keeper or salesman, and though it is a matter of notoriety that ballet 
girls are often disappointing off the stage, I feel a sort of defiant assur- 
ance in making the unqualified statement that no one ever saw an iOld 
"young l?dy stenographer and typewriter." This modern tendency to 
dispense with the old folk altogether adds a new terror to old age. It 
seems that we have, by a sort of mental atavism, reverted to the pleas- 
ing custom of our cannibal forbears. It is doubtful if our system is 
really as charitable as cannibalism. I for one would rather be eaten 
than become a pauper: I might choke some young scoundrel. 

I verily believe that when I am eating Cambridge sausages for 
breakfast, I am devouring some gray-headed patriarch, who, under the 
old regime, would have met a better fate. It does not add to my appe- 
tite to reflect that my friend Jenks, who abuses me in the Tomahawk 
periodically, may one day breakfast off a fraction of the throbbing intel- 
lect which at this moment so violently despises him and all his works. 
It is a great problem. Doubtless the only remedy for old age is the 
Suicide club. But if the Young Man gets any satisfaction from his 
complete ascendency under such conditions he must be altogether lack- 
ing in fits of prudential blues, even the crude form providentially pro- 
vided by Nature; for listen — the merciless clock keeps tick-tick-ticking. 
One fine morning any man may look into his mirror and — see an old 
fogy! Walter Blackburn Hartf. 
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Some Important New Books. 

Three very important additions to American literature have recently 
been made by young authors whose names are intimately associated with 
this review, The Arena having introduced each of them in an impor- 
tant way to the English-speaking world. The Arena Publishing Com- 
pany also brought out the first remarkable or eminently successful 
book of each of these authors. I refer to Helen H. Gardener, whose 
masterly historic novel, " An Unofficial Patriot," has already been 
noticed in this review, Hamlin Garland, whose late work, " Crumbling 
Idols," I notice below, and W. D. McCrackan, the scholarly author of 
u The Rise of the Swiss Republic," whose two admirable little volumes 
on Switzerland it is also my purpose to review. A literary gentleman of 
international reputation who has followed The Arena since its opening 
issues with great interest, was kind enough to say a short time ago that 
no review or magazine in the English-speaking world in recent years 
had introduced so many gifted young authors as The Arena. And the 
appearance in quick succession of the three works mentioned above 
calls to mind afresh the generous remark of the writer to whom I refer. 

I think it is safe to say that the literature of the present which suc- 
ceeds because it is what the people want, is that which deals with life 
in its varied aspects in an earnest, thoughtful and instructive way. 
Never was there a time when preaching, in the conventional sense, 
counted for so little as to-day, and yet there never was a time when the 
human heart yearned more passionately for truth than to-day. Knowl- 
edge and love — these two words fill the measure of humanity's soul cry 
of the present. But the cry is too real and the hunger too genuine to 
be satisfied with empty words or threadbare phrases. Nor can the 
rising generation be put off with impossible heroes and heroines — 
wooden puppets — such as have pleased less thoughtful people of for- 
mer times. Keal life, real earnest thought and tangible present-day 
solutions of the great questions of the hour — these are the demands of 
the awakened mind of this mighty transition period. 

In the notable historical romance of Helen Gardener, we have a real 
story of real characters, in whose brains love, hate, patriotism, loyalty 
to truth and passion for justice surge to and fro. The book deals with 
a supremo moment in our national history, and consequently it reveals 
life in the floocltide of moral exaltation. And because it deals with life 
at such a climax and is true in its portrayal, because it is history instead 
of fiction, it is a great work, a war story which will live iu permanent 
literature. 

CRUMBLING IDOLS.* 

Mr. Garland's last volume represents this powerful young writer in a 
new rule. When his ''Main-Travelled Roads" appeared, Mrs. Louise 

* "Crumbling Idols," by Hamlin Garland, author of "Main-Travelled Roads," " A 
Spoil of Office." "Jason Edwards," " Prairie Folks," " Prairie Songs" (poetry). Cloth j 
price $1.25. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 
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Chandler Moulton aptly characterized hiin as the " Ibsen of the 
West," and his later works have justified that criticism, with this 
modification, which must always be made — Mr. Garland is more human 
and more in touch with our life than the great Norwegian. Ibsen is 
often cold — colossal, but not unfrequently glacial as well. Garland is 
profoundly human and genuinely sympathetic. Both are sincere and 
fearless; they are veritists, and both also are poets. Mr. Garland sur- 
prised thousands of admirers when his volume of verses, " Prairie 
Songs/' appeared, and yet poetry is present in almost every sketch he 
has written. Parts of "The Private's Return" in "Main-Travelled 
Roads " are highly poetical, and the same is true of " A Branch Road " 
and other stories in that volume. In "A Spoil of Office" we were 
introduced to our Western author as a novelist, and it is doubtful if 
the real life of the Northwest has ever been so charmingly or truth- 
fully drawn as in the really fine portrayal which deals with school 
days and the aspirations of early manhood, and which pictures so graphi- 
cally the noble opening womanhood of the new day and the melancholy 
degradation of political life in Washington at the present time. " A 
Spoil of Office" is a strong work, but perhaps not so powerful as " Main- 
Travelled Roads." u Prairie Songs " is probably the best poetical work 
which a Western veritist has contributed to the new movement, and it 
contains by far the best poetical characterization of life in the North- 
west, which has been written. 

Now, however, we are introduced to our author as an essayist, as a 
defender and exponent of the new movement in literature known as 
veritism or truth in art. This work is characteristic of Mr. Garland in 
its absolute fearlessness. It is not strange that the audacity of our 
author in disregarding conventional critics has aroused their resentment 
in some quarters. This opposition, however, instead of injuring the 
work of a man of such ability as Hamlin Garland will aid it. But I shall 
be much surprised if "Crumbling Idols" does not awaken savage criti- 
cism. It will give an opportunity to the Philistines to appeal to popular 
prejudice, and by partial quotations and garbled constructions they will 
be enabled to wholly misrepresent the author, who has given us in this 
volume one of the bravest, most vital and able works of criticism which 
have appeared in our generation. This does not mean that I unquali- 
fiedly endorse all Mr. Garland's views. Indeed, if I sympathized less 
with his views than I do, I should say the same, while for the most part 
I am heartily in accord with the wholesome and manly utterances found 
in " Crumbling Idols." It is a work of positive value and will be a bugle 
call to scores of young men and women, who from its pages will receive 
some of the inspiration which Hugo awakened in the brain of young 
France when he led the onslaught against the classics in the memorable 
days of Hernani's first representations. 

This work should be read by all who wish to know exactly the posi- 
tion of the veritist in literature and the impressionist in art, as well 
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as by those who think of engaging in literary pursuits. It is a work of 
permanent value and should be found in the libraries of thoughtful 
people who are in sympathy with the movements which characterize 
the present and which are revolutionizing life and thought. The sub- 
jects discussed in this little volume embrace essays on " Provincialism," 
44 New Fields," " The Question of Success," 44 Literary Prophecy," " Local 
Color in Art," 44 The Local Novel," 44 The Drift of the Drama," "The 
Influence of Ibsen," 44 Impressionism," 44 Literary Centres," 4< Literary 
Masters," etc. 

I earnestly urge all young men and women who love America and who 
cherish truth in life and art to give this invigorating and suggestive 
work a careful perusal. It will prove an inspiration to many and will 
broaden the intellectual vision of all who read it. 

SWITZERLAND.* 

Within the covers of two handsome little volumes of very convenient 
size, Mr. McCrackan has given us a popular work on Switzerland; one 
volume dealing with that part of the republic 44 where the Roman and 
Latin influences have remained uppermost," or, in other words, to 
French and Italian Switzerland. This work is aptly entitled 44 Romance 
Switzerland," while the second volume deals with 4t Teutonic Switzer- 
land," or the cantons where the German people predominate. 

These two little volumes are literally crowded with really valuable 
information, presented in as fascinating a manner as well-written fic- 
tion. Many writers who have the space to portray their subject at 
length can lead the general reader through a maze of didactic informa- 
tion in such an alluring way as to make him almost forget that he is 
becoming the possessor of dry facts which, told in the prosaic manner 
of text-book writers, would be intolerably irksome reading. Macaulay 
was a striking example of one gifted with this rare power. Very few 
persons, however, can deal with the barest outlines of a subject and yet 
hold the interest of the reader from cover to cover so completely that at 
the time he only realizes that he has been charmingly entertained. Mr. 
McCrackan has succeeded in this exceedingly difficult task, and I feel 
confident that his readers will agree with me that this notable contribu- 
tion to our literature is, first of all, entertaining, though it is none the 
less realistic and severely accurate. Nowhere does the writer allow the 
mist of poetic ideality or the haze of legend to obscure the real facts 
which have given rise to song and story that have too long passed cur- 
rent for historical facts. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. McCrackan's success in attempting to enter- 
tain while he informs his readers, lies largely in the skilful way in 
which he shifts the scenes or turns from one subject to another. To 

* "Switzerland." Two volumes : l •• Kmuauee Switzerland," C2) "Teutonic Switzer- 
land." Sol. I onl\ in tl • -er. Vol. 1. i M. ai r »; Vol. J, pp. 270; pilt top; price |>er aei in 
box. *1.'A .l(!»i'] It Knight Com) any, Boston. 
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illustrate, let us take the opening chapters in the first volume, which 
are given to Geneva, for these pages are thoroughly characteristic of 
the author's method from first to last. Here we are introduced to the 
physical aspect of Geneva when " the keen fair weather bise blows from 
the northeast," and we catch a vivid picture of the city and its environs 
— the lakes and Mount Blanc in the distance. Next we see the change 
wrought by the atmosphere when the south wind blows; from purple 
and indigo the water turns to gray, and the vapory atmosphere veils all 
distant objects and invests those quite near with that fancy-stimulating 
indistinctness more suggestive of phantoms than of solid reality. Then 
we see the people — the gay, cosmopolitan character which at first sight 
amazes the student of history, who has fancied that the manner of 
Calvin would still exert some of the austere influence of old-time Puri- 
tanism in the ancient throne of his all but regal power. The great 
boulders and points of historic interest are next described, and then in 
a rapid, but in no instance abrupt, manner we are led through the mu- 
seums to the educational facilities of the city. And as this subject must 
be particularly interesting to all thoughtful readers of The Arena, and 
also because it affords an admirable idea of our author's style and the 
method by which he deftly leads the reader from the consideration of 
one subject to the notice of a broader theme and one somewhat different 
in character, I give below an extract dealing with the University of 
Geneva and the industrial progress of the city : — 

If one were to search for the hall-mark, the characteristic temper, of this University 
of Geneva, it would be found in its cosmopolitan scholarship, its combination of Ger- 
man seriousness with French adaptability, of liberality in thought with common sense 
in action. The lecture system is in universal use ; complete liberty is left to the stu- 
dent in the choice of courses; and women are admitted on terms of absolute equality 
with men. The comparative method of study is in full vogue ? and the relation be- 
tween the professors and the students very nearly resembles that good-humored, co- 
operative comradeship which is one of the chief charms of the smaller American 
colleges. Moreover, by a series of free lectures on winter evenings, given by dis- 
tinguished specialists, the question of University Extension has to a great extent 
been solved in Geneva. 

In 1892, the number of students rose to over six hundred, thus exceeding that in 
attendance at any other Swiss University, whether Basel, Bern, Zurich or Lausanne. 
In regard to nationality, there are always a great many Russians, with a strong con- 
tingent of women in their midst, also a good many Bulgarians and Greeks. Even" in 
holiday time, these foreign students may be seen in the adjacent public library, their 
dark faces bent in the eager pursuit of the learning they have come so far to acquire. 
In point of fact, no educational summary of Geneva would be complete without men- 
tion of this magnificent free library, with its one hundred thousand volumes and six- 
teen hundred manuscripts, founded centuries ago by Bonivard, the prisoner of Chillon. 
The writer has reason to speak highly of its usefulness in the study of local history. 

Of course Geneva possesses the usual complement of graded schools, the most in- 
teresting of which is the College St. Antoine, dating from the time of Calvin. Its 
building deserves to rank among the most picturesque of the old city. Of special in- 
dustrial and art schools there is an astonishing supply. Music, too, is studied with 
enthusiasm at the Conservatory. 

It is well to care for the arts and to further popular instruction, but it is even more 
necessary to stimulate industrial enterprise and insure good trade returns. In one 
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respect, Geneva may well serve as a model to all progressive, commercial communities. 
It has put itself in possession of one of the most effective and least expensive manu- 
facturing agents to be found in the world. This consists simply in the utilization of 
the water power of the rapid Rhone upon an elaborate scale. Nowhere else has any- 
thing like it been attempted, unless the recently opened works at Frankfurt in Ger- 
many, and the projected ones at Niagara, may be taken as examples. As early as 
1620, the current was made to turn primitive turbines; but in 1866 the magnificent 
stone, iron and glass palace of the Forces Motrices was formally inaugurated. Built 
by the eminent city engineer, Turretini, at the expense of the united citizens, and 
managed by the municipality, these industrial water works deserve to stand as an 
object lesson in practical cooperation. There are six huge turbines and foundations 
for fourteen more. Not only is drinking water supplied to the whole city by this 
means, but hydraulic power is also distributed to all parts through pipes under heavy 
pressure, and rented to users at low rates. Forty-two hundred horse power is thus at 
disposal for the use of manufactories. 

An era of industrial aggrandizement would thus seem to await Geneva. Unfortu- 
nately, another factor mars the bright prospect. That is the protective policy of 
France, on the one hand, and of Switzerland on the other. 

Very interesting, indeed, is the description of Mount Blanc and the 
story of how the monarch of the Alps was first scaled, as is also the 
sketch of Saussure, through whose efforts the summit was reached. 
But probably nothing in the pages given to Geneva will have more 
charm for the general reader than the admirable outline sketches of il- 
lustrious men and women who, when not Genevese by birth, at some 
time in their lives adopted this city as their home, not unfrequently 
being driven to accept her kindly shelter when exiled through religious 
intolerance or political despotism. Among these delightful brief charac- 
terizations, I must mention as specially vivid and eminently impartial 
those of Madame De Stael, John Calvin, Amiel, Rousseau and Voltaire. 

As before observed, the chapters devoted to Geneva are thoroughly 
characteristic of the writer. Thus it will be seen that those who peruse 
these volumes will be acquainted with the land and its people, its his- 
toric places of interest, its eminent personages and its legends and myths. 
The second volume is fully as entertaining as that entitled " Romance 
Switzerland." The opening chapter outlines Basel, rendered dear to 
admirers of Erasmus and Holbein. Of the painter Mr. McCrackan 
drops the following words in passing: — 

The painter lived there [Basel] fifteen years, between 1515 and 1532, with only an 
absence of two years, and died in London. A friend of his, Amerbach by name, had 
the good sense to collect all the paintings and drawings of the master he could find. 
They now form the nucleus of the splendid gallery in the museum. 

What an array of stolid, prosaic burghers, painted with an unshrinking realism that 
seems to care nothing for beauty, if only the truth be told! That is why Holbein's 
!K>rtraits positively breathe, smile and scowl. Take the portrait of his ugly wife : it is 
the work of a veritist, who would not, could not, flatter. Holbein took his models as 
they were, at their ease, with everyday expressions on their faces, in all their corpulent 
commonplaceness. The dead body of Christ appalls with its startling truthfulness. 
The portrait of Erasmus is full of intellectuality. But Holbein was a man of the 
Renaissance, for all that, who could delineate the grace and idealism of the nude, 
fresco the walls of a house, and make drawings for stained-glass windows, or vignettes 
for books. His versatility is also emphasized by that wonderful fountain of the bag- 
piper, designed by him, as bright a piece of humor as one could well imagine. The 
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piper stands on top of an ornate Renaissance column, bowing solemnly, while men and 
women dance in awkward abandon around the base— real ugly clodhoppers, like the 
peasants in Dutch pictures. 

One of the most interesting chapters treats of Bern, the permanent 
capital of the Swiss Republic. Inasmuch as Switzerland is the nearest 
to an ideal republic to be found to-day, all things relating to her political 
machinery are particularly interesting to thinking Americans, especially 
because it is daily becoming clearer and clearer to thoughtful people 
that our republic, if it would avert the ruin which has overtaken popular 
governments in the past, through class privileges and the corrupt in- 
fluence of money, must adopt means similar to the three great distinc- 
tive innovations of Switzerland — the Referendum, the Initiative and 
Proportional Representation. 1 shall, therefore, give a little extract 
relating to the political machinery of Bern, and also a word touching 
the international societies of this unique capital: — 

If you can spare the time, be sure and see something of the political life of the 
place. At first it may seem a little dull, perhaps, but soon it will reveal its marvellous 
suggestiveness to the student of constitutional affairs. 

The National Council and the Council of States, corresponding to the American 
House of Representatives and the Senate, occupy the two wings. The former is com- 
posed of one member for every twenty thousand inhabitants — making a total at 
present of one hundred forty-seven councillors— and the latter, of forty-four members, 
two from each canton. The houses meet twice a year, on the first Mondays in June 
and December. As a curious detail, the fact may be mentioned that the members of 
the National Council are paid six dollars a day for every day they are present, besides 
travelling expenses at the rate of four cents a kilometre. In case of absence at roll- 
call, however, the day's salary is forfeited. On the other hand, the manner of election 
and the pay of members of the Council of States are regulated by the cantons they 
represent. 

The Federal Council represents the executive power of the government, correspond- 
ing only vaguely to the American president and his cabinet. It is chosen for a period 
of three years by the two houses in joint session, and consists of seven members. The 
two houses also annually designate who shall be president of the Swiss Republic from 
among these seven councillors. The president receives a salary of twenty-seven hun- 
dred dollars, and each of the other members, twenty-four hundred dollars— very small 
pay for very hard work. 

But Bern is not only a national capital ; it has in recent years also become an inter- 
national centre. No less than nine international unions maintain permanent offices in 
this miniature city, and many more transact occasional business there. Indeed, no 
more suitable meeting place could have been found by the great powers for the discus- 
sion and safeguarding of common interests. Switzerland cannot be suspected of 
harboring desire for conquest; its neutrality is guaranteed; its institutions are 
remarkably stable ; it lies in the centre of Europe, and embraces in its federal bond 
the Teutonic and Latin races alike. 

Most of the international offices are very modestly lodged on the side streets near 
the capitol, with no flaring signs to betray their presence ; and yet they are performing 
a work which future historians will rightly estimate as the first step towards the union 
of the world's nations into a vast federation. 

These international institutions are purely modern; the ancients could not have 
conceived of them. Their great strength flows from the fact that they are the result 
of voluntary engagements, not of hostile pressure, and are founded upon common in- 
terests, and not upon individual ambitions. But beyond accomplishing the particular 
objects for which tbey are created, thene unions exert a moral, peace-making force — 
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they are schools of international courtesy. In time they will grow to be tribunals of 
arbitration for all questions that may arise between the nations; and in that day the 
solidarity of mankind will be assured once for all. 

It is impossible to dwell longer on the conspicuous merit of these 
little volumes. Suffice it to say, they will be invaluable to all tourists 
and almost equally interesting to thousands of American men and 
women, especially thoughtful young men and women who are unable to 
travel abroad and who have neither the time nor the money to obtain 
through wide reading the immense treasury of facts found in those 
volumes. And, finally, they will prove delightful reading for that large 
commonwealth whose first thought is entertainment, for they are as 
charmingly fascinating from first to last as a work of fiction. 

B. O. Flower. 
The History of Brook Farm.* 

Mr. Arthur Sumner in an article published in the New England Maga- 
zine of May, 1894, under the title of " A Boy's Recollections of Brook 
Farm " writes, u It is often asked, Why has no one written a complete 
history of this queer little community, giving its bearings and results 
upon the social problems and describing the extent to which Fourierism 
was adopted ?" 

In answer to this and similar inquiries we can now say that the story 
of Brook Farm is finally written, and by one who was there for years 
and fully sympathized with the enterprise in its varied phases and con- 
ditions, which were known to the world by such names as "The Idyllic 
Life at West Roxbury," " The Community," " The Association," " The 
Phalanx," etc., and its members, likewise as '* Transcendental ists," 
"Devotees," "Socialists," " Associationists," " Fourierists " and 
" Reformers." The public has long been waiting this announcement, 
and for the particulars of this unique social experiment in cooperative 
life, too long postponed. 

Forty and more years ago, when Hawthorne wrote his " Blithedale 
Romance," into which he put only a faint shadow of this life, he said 
in his preface to the book, "The author cannot close his reference to 
this subject without expressing a most earnest wish that some one of 
the philosophic minds which took an interest in that enterprise might 
now give the world its history." Since that date this desire has been 
oft repeated. Every prominent member of the organization has been 
asked for the narrative. Its founder, Rev. George Ripley, was solicited 
for it again and again by his warm friend, Rev. Henry Channing — who 
was also a sincere friend of the movement — and received from him the 
amusing answer to his question, " When will you write the Brook Farm 
story?" "Whenever I arrive at years of indiscretion!" Repeated 
inquiries have been echoed by one and another to this day. 

• " History of Brook Farm : Historical and Personal Memoirs," by Dr. John Thomas 
Codman. Cloth ; 12mo ; pp. 3&>; price $1.60. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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The author of the Brook Farm memoirs was induced to commence the 
work by the remark of a lady of intelligence, herself a writer, that 
Brook Farm cropped out in all of our literature and yet no person could 
find out anything about it. The remark is nearly true, and most 
persons of this generation know of its social life only through the pages 
of " Blithedale," where it was used as a foil or background to Haw- 
thorne's imaginative story. At the same time he utterly disclaimed 
using it as a record of its doings or a history of its life. 

Though so many prominent persons associated with Brook Farm have 
been solicited for its history, by some curious negation it has not been 
written till now, and the public has been obliged to be satisfied with a 
few fragmentary sketches of it, issued at long intervals. There were to 
those most deeply interested in it, thoughts of tender memories evoked; 
ties of friendship and love; of young ambitions raised or blasted; of 
sweet dreams too deep, too pure to be exposed to vulgar gaze; hopes 
too high, too holy to be scorned and sneered at by unsym path i zing out- 
siders, that sprang up by conjuring the magic name of Brook Farm. 
And so the days and years came and went without opening the home 
life with its active sympathies, high hopes, trials and loving hearts to 
the public eye, and its founders felt — and who shall say not truly? — 
that for them to write of it would be indiscreet. 

It is years since the little band scattered. The founder, his wife and 
sister, with most of their mates, have passed into the silent land, and 
those who remain can now look back on the episode as part of our 
national history. The boys of Brook Farm are gray and bald, and it is 
no longer an indiscretion but a loving duty to publicly explain the 
earnest motives that led to the starting of this ideal life, to analyze the 
sentiments, to praise and admire the beneficent and profound sesthetical 
principles, the love of humanity and the cooperative feeling for all of 
the human race that inspired Mr. Ripley and his followers in the 
important work they undertook. 

A stranger to the subject will find nothing in the title of the book to 
evoke any vivid imaginings, or much to awaken his curiosity, and it is 
the purport of this paper to stimulate such an one to look into its pages 
and find what they contain of amusement, philosophy, history, social 
science or matters of general interest; to show him what others have 
thought and expressed of the theory, the members and friends of the 
community and the animus of the undertaking. But it is left for the 
writer to deal more minutely with the incidents and history of the daily 
life and much of the personnel of the members with whom he was for 
years in daily contact, and to accomplish it under such limitations as 
non-consecutive time and the absence of the lost records made; but 
doubtless the interval which has passed since those youthful days and 
experiences has softened and idealized many incidents and events, of 
which process the reader gets the benefit. 

That the author's manuscript fully succeeded in bringing out the 
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details of the story is evidenced by the allusion to it of Rev. O. B. 
Froth ingham who had occasion to peruse it in preparing the life of 
George Ripley, for he compliments the author by saying in that volume, 
that should he publish his recollections, all who are interested in the 
minute history of the undertaking would have u their curiosity abun- 
dantly gratified." We believe the compliment to be well deserved, for 
the years passed since then have added to his ability as a writer, and 
contributed many more important details to his memoirs. 

To say that the story is interesting is to tell a half truth. It is more 
than that. It not only deals with a charmingly romantic episode, but 
with great principles, and suggests theories that cover the social prob- 
lems that confront us on every side and stare us rudely in the face. It 
was a simple and quiet life at Brook Farm, almost purely idyllic, yet 
busy of purpose and with tremendous possibilities in it that stimulated 
its members to activity of body and brain. They were not vainly waiting 
for the millennium, but were at work trying to produce it. Freedom 
was in their minds, hope in their hearts, brotherhood in their lives. 
Viewed in such a light its founders were truly religious, and though the 
members did not pledge themselves to any creed, they owned a sanctity 
above all such expressions of divine loyalty. 

That the writer of this may disabuse his readers of the thought of his 
too great sympathy or prejudice in favor of his subject, he wishes to 
present the opinions of well known persons, written at various times, 
on the status of the institution and its members. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson described the motive of its formation in the 
Atlantic Monthly, October, 1883, as follows: — 

It was a noble and generous movement in the projectors to try an experiment of 
better living. They had the feeling that our ways of living were too conventional and 
expensive, not allowing each to do what he bad a talent for, and not permitting men 
to combine cultivation of mind and heart with a reasonable amount of daily labor. At 
the same time it was an attempt to lift others with themselves and to share the 
advantages they should attain with others now deprived of them. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, whom all persons would probably be willing 
to take as a non-interested observer, writes: — 

For the brief space of seven years Brook Farm stood for all that was noblest and 
purest in the hope and imagination of men. . . . Brook Farm was simply the logical 
conclusion of the pulpit ministration, a final proof of the preacher's sincerity. — Life 
of George Ripley, page 109. • 

George William Curtis in the Easy Chair of Harper's Magazine, Janu- 
ary, 1809, wrote an exceedingly interesting article covering the u Famous 
Intellectual Renaissance" of fifty years ago, "which is historically 
known by its nickname of Transcendentalism/ ' from which is selected 
this paragraph referring to Brook Farm life: — 

But beneath all the glancing colors, the lights and shadows of the surface, it was a 
simple, honest, practical effort for wiser forms of life than those in which we find our- 
selves. . . . The friendships that wen* formed there were enduring. The devotion to 
noble endeavor, the sympathy with all that is most useful to men, the kind pattoooe 
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and constant charity that were fostered there, have no more been lost than grains 
dropped on the field. It is to the Transcendentalism, that seemed to so many good 
souls both wicked and absurd, that some of the best influences of American life to-day 
are due. The spirit that was concentrated at Brook Farm is diffused but not lost. 

Of Curtis Rev. John W. Chadwick writes, in Harper's Magazine for 
February, 1893: — 

In general, he was very loyal to that (social dream. Some particulars were suffi- 
ciently amusing, but In its average purpose, spirit and result it was no laughing 
matter, aud he could only think of it with pleasure for its idyllic beauty and gratitude 
for its influence on his life. 

The testimony of the members themselves is both important and 
interesting, for whatever onlookers thought, they knew what the reality 
was, the actual contact with the individuals in their social life and toil. 

There were no feeble spirits among the first members of Brook Farm. Their lives 
were earnest and their aims noble, and if they did not attain the life they hoped for, 
their natures enabled them to bear the hardships of life with fortitude. — Amelia 
Russell in Atlantic Monthly, November, 1878. 

I cannot but think that the brief and Imperfect experiment, with the thought and 
discussion that grew out of it, had no small Influence in teaching more impressively 
the relation of universal brotherhood and the ties that bind us to all ; a deeper feel- 
ing of the rights and claims of others, and so in diffusing, enlarging, deepening and 
giving emphasis to the growing spirit of true democracy. — George P. Bradford in 
Century Magazine, May, 1892. 

In reply to a statement made by Mr. O. B. Frothingham, May, 1892, 
that u The Brook Farm movement was a dream, a charming dream, a 
noble dream, still one of those evanescent yet not altogether evanescent 
visions of a better humanity that shall dawn upon this earth, 1 ' Mr. 
John S. Dwightsaid: — 

I do not think Brook Farm was wholly a dream, I think it was a good deal. It was a 
good deal to me. I think every one who was there will say so, though it is extremely 
hard to tell of it. The truth is every resident there had his own view of it. Every 
one saw the life with his own eyes and in his way. Naturally they formed groups, and 
one group was not like another. Certain ones were just as individual as in any com- 
mon society. I felt and still think it was a good, wholesome life, that it was a practi- 
cal education. I have no doubt I should not have been living to-day if it had not been 
for the life there, for what I did on the farm and among the trees, In handling the hay 
and even swinging the scythe. But those who have survived and have been active in 
their experiences have certainly most of them shown themselves persons of power 
and faculty, with as much sense on the average as ordinary men. 

On the same occasion — from the report of the meeting in the Chris- 
tian Register — Mr. James Sturgis of Boston said : — 

I can testify to the effect on myself for the eight months I was there, that they were 
of more service to me than any eight months I have ever lived. I felt better and was 
better than I have ever been since. I look back with the greatest pleasure, and shall 
carry a red-letter feeling about it to the last of my days. 

These public expressions of favor and sympathy by persons who had 
been actual workers in the school and on the farm could be dupli- 
cated but it is needless. A few selections from letters must close our 
list. In a personal letter to the writer of the memoirs, Major S. W. 
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Saxton of the United States Treasury, Washington, D. C, writes as 
follows: — 

It has always seemed to me that purity and virtue were two of the most striking 
characteristics of the Brook Farm life ; without any preaching that was the natural 
atmosphere we imbibed. The prevailing influence was elevating to the mind, intellect 
and heart. There were sermons for us in the fields ; there were love and confidence 
for us in the wash tubs; there was poetry for us in the pine woods and in the dormi- 
tory; there was mental and spiritual culture in the dining room and in our Sunday 
meetings; there were wit and humor in our waiting group, there was industry in the 
shop and kitchen, and there was music everywhere. I might say there were hard 
times, but we young people did not know very much about it then. 

And Mr. Edwin F. Waters, so long known as a successful business 
man of Boston, thus wrote of the character of the Associationists, in- 
cluding himself among them : — 

I never knew a similar number of persons in private life banded together in the 
same way, of equal individuality and force. And although the original objects of the 
Association were never accomplished exactly as proposed, yet I have always felt in 
my own case that I derived a lasting impulse and gain from the connection ; and I 
consider the same to have been the case not only with the leaders who have acquired 
a world-wide fame, but with all of us modest workers. 

The lady whose signature is attached to the following private letter, 
is so well known in her chosen work of benevolence — pursued ever 
since the war up to this date — that no one can doubt the earnestness 
and truth of her statements. She said: — 

I cannot claim the honor of being a Brook Farmer but I am proud to call myself a 
friend. I recall with great pleasure the celebration of this anniversary [April 7th] 
after the noble band of " Farmers " had flitted to Boston. Those were days never to 
be forgotten. I then first learned the meaning of the words " Liberty," " Fraternity," 
" Equality." Then, I believe, were planted in my heart the seeds which have sprung up 
and are to-day bearing fruit in South Carolina to help teach the true meaning of 
liberty in mind, body and estate, to the emancipated slaves and the emancipated 
owners; to recognize the fact of universal brotherhood and not of a chosen few, and 
to prove that equality means equal rights for all before God. — Elizabeth H. Botume, 
Port Royal, S. C, April 3, 1877. 

But to bring these memoranda to a later day and to round up what 
has been said of the book, a few personal lines from a lady writer must 
close the list. Mary Holland Lee, author of " Margaret Salisbury,*' has 
said : — 

It is a history that every thinking mind must value. Those noble souls who formed 
the little colony had the just idea ; they lived a generation or two ahead of the masses. 
The trend of humanity is in their direction ! 

Paul Phillips. 

The Religion of the Future.* 
From whatever point of view we approach the problem wrapped up in 
the u 8upernaturali8m ,, of the Bible, it far transcends in importance any 
other question that confronts the religious world to-day. In the widest 

* " The Religion of the Future, or Outlines of Spiritual Philosophy," by Rev. Samuel 
Weil. 12mo; pp. 267; price, cloth $1.2T>; paper GO ceuts. Arena Publishing Company, 
Boston. 
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sense of the term, this includes the consideration of the nature and laws 
of inspiration or revelation. ** Is man related to God and the universe 
solely by means of his five physical senses?" This is the first great 
inquiry. Materialists, most evolutionists and many scientists say, Yes. 
Christians and spiritualists say, No. The affirmative answer makes 
revelation impossible and utterly destroys the foundation of Chris- 
tianity and of every one of the great historic religions. The negative 
answer does, however, furnish the indispensable foundation. There is 
this difference, though, between the two classes that give it: the Chris- 
tian dogmatically assumes that God is the immediate source of revela- 
tion, while the spiritualist maintains, first, that a priori the source may 
be finite, and second, that it has been proved that in some cases, at least, 
the source has been finite. 

Again, the * 4 miracle " question belongs here ana weighty conclusions 
follow in its train. It is the fashion of our day for advanced theologians 
to say that " miracles " do not and never did happen. Orthodox Science 
nods approval. To analyze this problem in the right way, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the facts alleged and the explanation of the 
facts. To say, " This is a miracle,*' implies, first, that the facts alleged 
are accepted as genuine and, second, that they are explained by placing 
them in the second of the two categories, natural phenomena, or those 
that occur under law, and miracles, or phenomena that do not occur 
under law. The critics mentioned are correct in denying the utility of 
the "miracle" category — nay, to acknowledge it is, within the realm 
of its conceded dominion, to exclude entirely the possibility of science 
— but does the casting out of this alternative justify them in emptying 
out the child with the bath? Does the inadequacy of one explanation 
annihilate the facts it was set up to explain ? Surely not. Yet this is 
the capital mistake of many writers. 

The higher criticism of which we hear so much, starts with the pos- 
tulate that the Bible is a human production and, consequently, that it 
must be judged by the same canons that we apply to other books. We 
are led naturally, then, to that course of procedure which has proved so 
fruitful in many lines of biblical investigation, the interpretation of the 
text in the light of all reliable information, historical, philological and 
scientific, accessible at a given time. Unfortunately, however, — with a 
few possible exceptions — this common-sense course has not been fol- 
lowed in dealing with the "miracles." Relying upon events of this 
class as the only and sufficient proof of the divine authority of the 
miracle-worker, it became necessary for the Protestant Orthodox party 
to set up a statute of limitations which should confine " miracles " to a 
certain period in Christian history, otherwise the force of the argument 
would be completely lost by admitting Catholic " miracles" and modern 
spiritualistic phenomena into court. Theologians of this class, then, 
either deny all alleged facts of these kinds or else attribute whatever 
they concede to be genuine to the operation of the devil. 
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A candid comparison of the "miracles" of the Bible with modern 
spiritualistic phenomena will convince any one — and this point our 
author illustrates — that the parallelism between the two demands their 
distribution amongst the same pigeon-holes. The attitude of science 
towards all such occurrences is reflected in the following passage quoted 
by Mr. Weil: — 

Mr. Lecky, himself the apostle of modern enligh tenment, declares quite naively hi 
the opening chapter of bis work [*• History of Rationalism in Europe," VoL L, p. 27] 
that : " There is certainly no change in the history of the last 300 years more striking 
or suggestive of more curious inquiries, than that which has taken place in the esti- 
mate of the miraculous. At present, nearly all educated men receire an account of a 
miracle taking place in their own day, with an absolute and even derisive incredulity 
which dispenses with all examination of the evidence." 

Talk to a scientist of settling a question by a priori reasoning instead 
of by an "examination of the evidence"* in any matter where evidence 
is procurable, and he will quickly bring you to book, but his own hatred 
of all phenomena once called supernatural precipitates him into the 
same fallacious proceeding without the slightest apparent suspicion 
upon his part that he is thereby proved to be a bigot 

One of the best features of Mr. Weil's book is that it supplies some of 
the materials needed for bridging the chasm between materialism and 
the prevailing type of evolution upon the one hand, and Protestant 
Christianity and spiritualism upon the other, and also between the two 
latter. The following extracts will show some of his views: — 

Mankind is fast outgrowing the childhood of faith; it now wants knowledge, and 
the demand is amply supplied by glorious revelations, not based upon human authority 
as of old, not resting upon faith, but upon demonstrated facts. 

The results already obtained constitute a new era for mankind; an era as much 
greater than that of the discoveries of Copernicus and Darwin, Newton and Spencer, 
as mind is greater than matter, and as, in the mental world, causes are greater than 
effects. Nothing less than *• a new heaven " is disclosed to our amazing view. There 
is a spiritual evolution as well as a biological evolution. Copernicus discovered the 
physical heaven; spiritual research discovered the spiritual heaven; and this illus- 
trious discovery will transfigure the earth. For human nature will be transformed, 
even as external nature has been transformed. The howling wilderness of human 
strife, selfishness and crime will be changed into a smiling landscape of human con- 
cord and fraternity ; so that " the Brotherhood of Man " will no more be a mere senti- 
mental phrase but an actual fact. Hitherto, nations, races and sects could not unite 
and coalesce, because the spiritual laws of altruism had not been adequately recog- 
nized. Kven within a nation there were barriers erected between the various classes. 
As Mr. Bellamy points out, the rich are divided from the poor, the educated from the 
uneducated. But the system expounded by the spiritual philosophy admits of but 
One religion, being the science of man's spiritual nature, One cooperative fraternity 
and only One. Sectarianism is doomed. All social evils will spontaneously redress 
themselves. Slowly, gradually, but surely and irresistibly, the kingdom of God will be 
Inaugurated on earth. Greater than the ideals of Tlato and More, of Henry George 
and Kdward Bellamy; greater than all Utopias of the past, because based upon the 
eternal laws of man's spiritual nature, the system outlined in this book is superior to 
all religious and philosophical systems extant in the world. It is nothing less than a 
unlvrrnal *ol cent fur the t/nontirul ami practical problems of human lift!. Unlike 
other s> stems, it is constructive, not destructive; ]*ositive, not negative; it is a grand 
•ynthesis, wherein all that is true in other systems is conserved, and finds its place as 
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part of the great harmonious whole. It completes whatever was hitherto incomplete, 
makes clear whatever was vague and indistinct, puts knowledge in the place of faith, 
certitude in the place of l»elief ; brings indubitable facts, and incontrovertible evidence 
accessible to all honest seekers after truth. It accredits itself in actually solving the 
riddle of human existence. It comes, to use a biblical saying, " Not to destroy, but to 
fulfil." Nay, it is no exaggeration to see in it the fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
ancient Seer : " When that which is perfect is come, that which is partial shall be done 
away." . . . 

This book is addressed es|>eeially to those who are perplexed by doubts and misgiv- 
ings concerning religion, and who are anxious to find out what is true and what must 
be rejected; to those who seek present evidence; who are not satisfied with the evi- 
dence of ancient times ; to those who seek a basis for religion, not in faith, but in 
knowledge ; knowledge verifiable by themselves. On the other hand, let those abstain 
from reading this book who are absolutely sure in their creed ; who are not In the least 
troubled by any doubt or misgiving; who firmly believe their respective religious 
system and consider doubt a sin. 

The "Religion of the Future" for which he claims such great things 
is Spiritualism, the bugbear of theological and scientific bigots. Is the 
epithet bigot — "a person who is obstinately and unreasonably wedded 
to a particular religious or other creed" (Century Dictionary) — too 
severe? No; if such men would only consent to open their eyes or if 
their constitutional limitations would only permit them to realize the 
incompleteness of their philosophy, posterity would not be fated, as i* 
surely is to be, to marvel at the blindness of our present-day leaders. 
Leaders of humanity they are, and confessed to be, in some directions, 
but they are traitors notwithstanding — though for the sake of our 
common human nature I rejoice that I can say unwittingly, in many 
cases — to its highest and best interests in their attitude towards Spirit- 
ualism, if not otherwise. In view of the teachings of evolution and the 
influence of the narrow environments to which we are all victims, I do 
not wish to be too hard upon the bigots, however. I may live in a glass 
house myself — probably do — and after all, it is really a matter of 
degree with everybody. Even the thorough-going hypocrite, who care- 
fully preserves his ism from the possible disintegrating effect of new 
ideas or who withholds what he knows to be true and sadly needed by 
those about him — even he is the victim of a/ear for which an adequate 
cause can readily be found, and which it will take centuries to eliminate 
from the inheritance of our race. 

Spiritualism, in the narrower sense of the word, is the knowledge of spirit-return 
and of the mode of life in the hereafter. . . . Spiritualism, in the wider sense, is the 
system of truth revealed by celestial beings to advanced spirits, who in turn commu- 
nicate it to mankind through specially chosen mediums, that is, instruments prepared 
for transmitting to mortals the teachings of angels and archangels. A system of 
truth is thus obtained concerning the problems of human life, or, in other words, the 
laws of man's spiritual evolution. 

We are in a true sense as much spirits now as we ever shall be, as 
much in eternity. Mr. Weil believes not alone in a planetary but an 
interplanetary brotherhood. From the vantage-ground of that concep- 
tion of the universality of law In which the science of our day has done 
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so much to educate us, he looks upon the old view of the atonement as 
mythical. He says: 

The theological doctrine that teaches that we can escape from the evil consequences 
of our sins of commission, or omission, by recognizing another as having undertaken 
to bear the penalty for us, is certainly worse than the principle of inflexible justice. 
Boys and girls are gravely taught in orthodox Christian Sunday schools that they can 
wash away their sins in the blood of Jesus. Some one has drawn a contrast between a 
murderer who gets converted and becomes a Christian a few weeks or a few days be- 
fore his execution, and consequently is '* saved " ; he goes to heaven ; and his victim, 
the murdered man, who has not " taken religion," who is not a Christian, is consigned 
to hell. 

While I am sure that Jesus never taught an atonement that so utterly 
contradicts common sense and every revelation of science, the contrast 
between the respective fates of the murderer and his victim as just 
pictured is no travesty upon the dominant Christianity, but, most un- 
fortunately, the logical consequence and even the explicit teaching of 
many sectarian schools. It is refreshing to turn from such a nightmare 
to the real world of human existence. He interprets it thus: — 

The spiritual science declares that the divine method of education [it is no longer 
with a " salvation " once for all that we have to deal !] is a unifonn method, and that 
this method is a gradual progression in all departments of human attainments what- 
soever. As no man, however high in mental and moral culture, may say, "Now I 
know all ; now I am morally perfect," so no class or race of men can declare rationally 
to be in possession of perfect truth, of final truth, of a complete system of human 
revelation. The excarnated spirit is still a human being indeed, and no more infallible 
than it was when incarnated in the fleshly tabernacle. What it teaches mortals through 
a medium, must be subjected to the same tests, as we apply to teachers yet in the 
flesh. There can be no ready-made truth inserted from an outside source into the 
human brain, to be accepted without examination as absolute truth. Truths are not 
"obtained," they must be "acquired." Whatever is given by inspiration must be 
mentally digested and assimilated. In this process of mental digestion the nutritive 
portions are admitted into the system, and the innutritious and deleterious portions 
are ejected. No more can spiritual science adopt a fixed creed than physical science. 
The moment either of the two sciences does adopt a fixed creed, it commits suicide. 

Reason is thus recognized for what it is in fact, the arbiter of truth. 
It is necessary, however, to remember that perception and the reason- 
ing process have each their own province from which the operation of 
the other is excluded. As true perception through the eye cannot be 
contradicted by the other four physical senses, so the testimony of the 
higher psychical faculties or spiritual senses cannot rightfully be denied 
by & priori reasoning upon the basis of experience, however extensive 
it may be, through the physical senses. A disregard of what I have 
just said is the mother of a whole brood of fallacies which commonly 
serve as arguments against Spiritualism. 

We have next to ask, What are the ethical implications of Spiritualism 
as wrought out by our author ? Here are some pregnant passages. 

Man reaps the reward for ot>edience to the spiritual laws of his being, just as he 
reaps the reward for obedience to the objective, physical laws of external nature; and 
any transgression of spiritual law is detrimental to his spiritual nature, just as the 
violation of physical law brings its penalty, or as transgression of the sanitary laws 
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causes impaired health. Du Prel quotes the dictum that "the real test of any philo- 
sophical system is, in the last resort, the moral proposition flowing from it. The 
crucial test of any view of the world is ethics; because what is true is inseparable 
from what is good . . . and what is false is inseparable from evil. . . . Man in this 
system is the product of his own development ; he builds his own character, his fate is 
in his own hands." . . . 

True, absolute morality is imperatively en joined only by the system here expounded. 
By absolute morality I, of course, mean doing right at any cost and under all circum- 
stances, regardless of immediate unpleasant consequences, regardless of lower self- 
interests, or adverse social results. In short, I mean the realization of the highest 
spiritual ideal in conduct, no matter how much suffering may be involved to our lower 
self, or how it may injure our secular interests ; uncompromising, absolute honesty in 
business; purity in thought and feeling, and universal philanthropy, that knows no 
barriers whatever, either national or religious, political or social; a philanthropy 
that is based upon the recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. This morality is imperatively enjoined by the laws of our being, the laws of 
human nature, of human development. To abstain from evil conduct is to obey the 
laws of our nature and secure spiritual health and moral growth ; to do wrong either to 
self or to others, is to inflict self-injury, impair the health of our soul, disfigure or 
deform the spirit, which deformity becomes publicly manifested after death — after 
unmasking — and entails keen suffering in the hereafter. . . . 

If now we ask Mr. Spencer : What are the ideal laws of human conduct ? we shall 
find that from his standpoint of evolution, he recognizes no life beyond the grave, 
hence he himself flagrantly transgresses the logical law he lays down on the first page 
of his" Data of Ethics," to wit : *' If the part is conceived without any reference to the 
whole, it becomes itself a whole — an independent entity; and its relations to ex- 
istence in general are misapprehended." I have put these words in italics to show 
how even a Herbert Spencer must necessarily misapprehend man's place in nature, if 
he conceives the part without any reference to the whole. 

If du Prel is right in making the real test of a philosophical system 
*• the moral proposition flowing from it," if Mr. Spencer is right in em- 
phasizing the importance of conceiving the relation of the part to the 
whole as a prerequisite to the construction of an ethical system, and if 
it actually be true that mortals are not absolutely insulated from ex- 
carnated spirits, but live in real relations to them growing out of actions 
and reactions between individuals in the two realms of being, then it 
follows that the ethics of evolution must, to say the least, be recon- 
structed upon a larger scale and allow for some neglected factors before 
it can become fully adequate to the needs of a being who is not merely 
the inhabitant of a planet but of a cosmos. 

Space will not permit me to dwell upon the author's views of the re- 
lation of spiritual law to the well-being of society, of the place of 
worship and aspiration in the New Dispensation where, indeed, they are 
not omitted but made more effective than in prevailing modes of 
thought, of the place of Jesus, of the effect of belief in spirit commu- 
nion upon our ideas as to the source of Old Testament inspiration and 
how it solves some knotty questions, and of reincarnation or, as, follow- 
ing the teachings of Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond, he prefers to call it, the 
philosophy of "successive embodiments." In this connection I can 
quote but a single passage. 

In the new religion the main worship of God consists in the service of man. The 
duty of man is to cultivate the divine that is in his own nature, and to devote his life 
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to- the service of — humanity. The prophets in Israel made some attempts to direct 
the minds of their contemporaries to this true service or worship of God. Their aim, 
however, of substituting an ethical religion in the place of mere ceremonial piety, was 
frustrated by the popular love of priestly ceremonial. The essence of the new religion 
is the spiritual growth of man. ... I repeat what I have said elsewhere : Modern 
Spiritualism is as much superior to current Christianity, as pristine Christianity was 
superior to the rabbinical Judaism of Christ's time. 

Of the 2(V7 pages comprising this book and divided into three parts — 
the facts, the source and the consequences — the second part is devoted 
to a consideration of the phenomena of modern Spiritualism. Does the 
author satisfy the reader of his work that spirit-communion is one of 
the grand facts with which man must reckon in seeking to understand 
his relation as a part of the great whole ? This question I shall leave 
all who are interested to answer for themselves. My opinion is that but 
a very small percentage of spiritualists have ever been converted to their 
belief solely by studying the literature of the subject or by this means 
with the personal testimonies even of trusted friends added. The words 
of Dr. A. R. Wallace quoted by Mr. Weil are appropriate here: t4 The 
cardinal maxim of Spiritualism is, that every one must find out the 
truth for himself. It makes no claim to be received on hearsay evi- 
dence; but, on the other hand, it demands that it be not rejected with- 
out patient, honest and fearless inquiry." While personally I cannot 
say that I know that the spirit-hypothesis is true, I yet have had experi- 
ences that compel mo to say that I believe that it is, and that keep me 
intensely interested in Spiritualism and, I hope, receptive to new light. 
I believe, therefore, that many spiritualists have become such as the 
outcome of personal observations, or, coming closer still, of first-hand 
experiences as mediums themselves, and of inferences based upon these, 
such that though now, in the smoke of battle, these products are scorn- 
fully denied verity and validity, they will nevertheless be deemed both 
scientific and conclusive in their main claim (spirit-communion) by the 
more enlightened students of psychical phenomena fifty or even fewer 
years hence. On the other hand, I greatly fear that many people have 
been converted to Spiritualism by fraudulent or insufficient evidence. 
Xinety-nine genuine manifestations do not warrant the inference that 
the one-hundredth must also be genuine. Eternal vigilance is here the 
price of truth. 

The juxtaposition upon page 132 of Mr. Weil's book of statements 
about independent slate-writing and remarks about jugglery versus 
mediumistic phenomena gives point to what has just been said. I have 
met with some excellent testimony relative to this phenomenon. On 
the other hand, if the reader is curious to know what can be accom- 
plished by trickery he will do well to consult the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, wherein is recorded how Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, to test the value of testimony in such cases, caused slate- 
writing known by him to be produced by conjuring to bo observed by 
several persons. He found discrepancies between the statements of the 
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observers relative to the same phenomena, and also between their 
records of the facts and what actually took place. To cap the climax, 
some spiritualists, who were called in among others, insisted that Mr. 
Davey, the conjurer, was a medium! I do not cite Dr. Hodgson's expe- 
rience because it invalidates the testimony of any one in cases outside 
of this particular series, but I do assert that it proyes that great care is 
necessary in such investigations in order to obtain reliable results. 

While at present the canons of evidence in psychical research are so 
incomplete, and there are so many other obstacles to be overcome that 
psychical science has scarcely, if at all, emerged from infancy, neverthe- 
less, I believe that we are to have a true science and that the time will 
come when the world will rely upon authority in this department, and 
be justified in doing so, just as it does now in physics and chemistry. 
Or, at tho very least, if it proves unwise to accept too much upon 
authority in a realm where it is found advisable that each person should 
be subjected to the more vivid impression produced by the phenomena 
themselves, psychical science can still perform the important services, 
first, of inspiring faith in the reality of such phenomena and thus lead- 
ing people to investigate, second, of supplying the principles which 
should guide the investigator, and third, of discovering the laws which 
in a given generation only a small percentage will have the requisite 
inclination, patience and capacity to study with the probability in their 
favor of obtaining valuable results. 

The "Religion of the Future" is a valuable contribution to a great 
phase of thought which must more and more engross tho attention of 
progressive minds. The author's claim that the spiritual philosophy 
is a "universal solvent for the theoretical and practical piob'.cms of 
human life,' 7 I believe to be well-grounded, though such a statement 
will necessarily impress many as extravagant. Any Christian — unless 
narrowly confined within the limitations of a creed — who will read this 
book will find much that is calculated to enable him to sec that it may 
be true, as the author asserts, that Spiritualism comes ** Not to destroy, 
but to fulfil." T. E. Allen. 

No Enemy (but Himself).* 

From the Putnams comes this handsome book bound in sea green 
and maroon, embossed, with twenty-eight full-page illustrations. The 
New York Herald in its issue of September 2, gives two columns to a 
review of "No Enemy," and declares it to be the strongest and most 
entertaining novel issued in America for a decade. We are not prepared 
to go quite so far as this, yet the book makes most interesting reading. 
Mr. Hubbard's style is marked by a crispness, brevity and what has 
been called " touch and go"" that makes a yawn impossible. The wit is 
everywhere bubbling and spontaneous; there is no preaching, no ex- 

* "No Enemy (but Himself)," by Elbert Hubbard. Cloth; pp. 283; price $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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traneous matter. Nowhere is there a moral pointed; still there is a 
moral in it, but you must find it for yourself. Perhaps it lies in the 
vivid picture of an idle rich man turning into an idle tramp. Both are 
non-producers; both live on the labor of others, and thus they stand 
unconsciously, hand in hand, as the worst products of our civilization. 
The dry rot of idleness in a rich loafer is no more pardonable than in a 
dirty, impudent tramp, and the effect on the individual is the same in 
each case. 

The story opens with a scene in the sumptuous bachelor apartments 
of John Hi Hard in New York. The tramp question is under discussion, 
and the host being pressed to express his views on the subject, says that 
there may be unfortunate men pushed out into vagabondage, but the 
kind of tramp he knows takes to the road because he likes it. This 
brings out words of disapproval, and one gentleman declares that a man 
like Hillard who has inherited money and merely lives on the interest 
without thought of adding to the world's wealth, is little better than a 
tramp himself. Hillard acknowledges that this is the case, and says 
that their positions are very similar except that the tramp's life is not 
so monotonous. 

"If you lost your money, what would you do?" asks a member of 
the circle. 

" I would still lead a life of pleasure. 1 would be a tramp/ 1 

This answer brings forth a shout of laughter and a remark to the 
effect that a man surrounded by the conditions that environ Mr. Hillard 
cannot sympathize with a homeless wanderer seeking work and finding 
it not. The conversation that follows gives the context. Mr. Hillard 
asks: — 

" Did you read of how the New York Herald hired a man to make a month's trip as 
a tramp, and of how he wrote up the subject ?" 

" Yes, and they say the fellow liked the job so well that when he got back he just 
resigned his position on the paper and took to the road.'* 

•' Only partially right — I never had a position on the paper.** 

•'Or as a tramp!" 

•• I tell you I did." 

" Well, we will believe it as a favor." 

" 1 ask no favors, but since you put me on the cross-examination, I will tell you : I 
was bluffed into working my way to St. Louis and l»ck. It was all over a bottle of 
wine. 1 made the trip, stealing rides and begging my way, and got back in three 
weeks. The Herald paid me two hundred dollars for the articles I wrote. When 1 
started away I exacted to have a hard time of it, but there was so much fun in it that 
when I returned I just gave that two hundred dollars over to an orphan asylum and 
started off on a six months' cruise as a tramp." 

The next chapter opens with a complete change of scene. We are 
shown a gloomy railway station at a dismal little town in Indiana. It 
is November and ten o'clock at night. The railroad agent is waiting 
impatiently for a freight train that is overdue when two tramps appear 
a man and a boy. The rain dashes against the panes, the wind rattles 
in the casement and the light from the stove casts lurid gleams on the 
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ceiling. The train that the agent is waiting for arrives and is boarded 
by the man and boy, who drop down into a car of sheep and ride many 
miles before being discovered. 

Then follows an account of their wanderings; how they looked for 
work and begged and stole and beat their way, and invented methods of 
swindling the honest farmers on the route; of how they journeyed 
from central Illinois to New York City without expending a dollar 
either for railroad fare or meals. Here it transpires, what the reader 
has long before guessed, that *' His Whiskers" is no other than John 
Hillard. Hillard seems to have conceived a strong attachment for this 
ragged waif he has found, and resolves on educating him and doing for 
him what he has never been able to do for himself— that is, make a 
man of him. In compliance with the boy's earnest wish, he is placed 
in a newspaper office where he is to be given an opportunity to learn 
the business. 

After some months Hillard again disappears, leaving the boy in New 
York. Again we iind him in the West — a tramp. This time it is under 
sad conditions. A coal train on which he had been stealing a ride is 
wrecked and he is badly injured. He is carried to a farm-house near by 
and undergoes very harsh treatment at the hands of the farmer who does 
not like the idea of having this Jonah about his premises. The women 
of the household side with the injured man and he is cared for; one of 
his legs is so badly crushed that it has to be amputated, but after six 
weeks he recovers sufficiently to be able to travel. He sends to New 
York for money and great is the surprise of these simple farmer folk to 
iind that he is a rich man. He rewards them most liberally. 

But while at this farmhouse, confined to his bed, a wonderful dis- 
covery is made by the man. It is this: A daughter thirteen years old 
has run away from them some months before dressed in boy's clothes. 
The description compares closely with the boy he has befriended — it is, 
in fact, 44 his boy." He thinks of the dangerous position this young, 
ignorant girl is in, and hastens back to New York, making plans as to 
what he will do. Arriving there he goes at once to the newspaper 
office where she was, only to iind that she has not been there for several 
weeks. They give him some other startling news, however, and that is 
that the man win* had charge of his father's estate has embezzled funds 
and absconded, taking with him the balance of Hillard's fortune. 

This leaves our hero penniless, with one leg, looking for the only 
being in the world for whom he seems to have any affection — this 
44 hoy" he picked up on the prairies. Finally the girl is found in good 
hands and her benefactor proves also the benefactor of Hillard. Hillard 
borrows money of friends, then begs, then takes the girl out with him 
on begging trips among former friends. He teaches the girl music and 
she shows a rare talent in this direction and is encouraged by the young 
clergyman to whom we have been introduced in the first chapter. Two 
years go by and the girl blooms into a beautiful and accomplished young 
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lady. But Hillard, alas, brought up in idleness and extravagance, is a 
beggar. 

The end comes in tragic manner, but is worked over with rare skill 
and fidelity to the possible. 

Scintillations from " No Enemy." 

Love is the mintage of the soul — rich is he who possesses it. 

A woman who has no curiosity is tit subject for an undertaker. 

Old doctors work for cash — young ones (like authors) for glory. 

We are always gay after work well done. 

He shrouded all glee as in a winding sheet. 

There is a morality that is immoral. A man may be moral and yet 
kill with the pin thrusts of persecution. Against this there is no law. 

Silence is strength. Silence baffles, protects, protests. Silence un- 
houses hate, defeats malice, disarms wrong. Silence is tempered steel. 
Only the strong can use this weapon: few can draw the bow of Ulysses. 

Give a woman some loving service to perform and she is happy. 

He professed to love his enemies, but people who make this claim 
generally equalize matters by hating their friends. 

The strongest impulse of the great soul is to love and be loved again. 

Love is a form of self preservation — it is to keep our souls alive. 

Not one millionth part of the sun's rays reach planets that maintain 
life — the rest of his beams die in cold and arid space with nothing to 
reflect back the heat and light. Nature fails. Jesus and Socrates 
failed. Columbus died in chains, grasping in his stiffened fingers the 
cross of Christ. Nature worked at the rusting chains to set him free, 
but death came first. Nature fails. We reach out thought after 
thought; our souls weave filament after filament — we send them sway- 
ing out into the darkness of the Unknown — a filament catches and is 
held fast — at last we are in communication with the Infinite. Nature 
wins. Fkancis Melville. 

Gossip About Some New Books of Value. 

from the appletons. 

Among the valuable publications recently issued by I). Apple ton <£ 
Co. are two more volumes of Professor Huxley's essays. As we have 
had occasion to remark at other times, the volumes of this series are of 
inestimable value to the general reader. They give an admirable digest 
of the results of modern scientific research, and in a bright, terse wav 
make one acquainted with the drift of critical thought in the world of 
physical science. He does not contine himself to the field of evolution- 
ary science; his range is very broad, and the reader will find Professor 
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Huxley's versatility a source of constant delight, though perhaps he 
will at times be shocked by the daring of the writer when dealing with 
time-honored theories. 

"Man's Place in Nature/' which is Vol. VII. of the 

man's place series, is a most valuable work, especially to those 

in interested in evolution who want a clearer view of man's 

natuke.* place in the world of physical life. The essays were 
primarily prepared as addresses to be delivered before a 
body of working men, and are, therefore, clear and easily comprehended 
by the general reader. It is true these lectures were prepared several 
years ago, but the fact that the rapid advance of scientific knowledge in 
regard to the ascent of life as taught by evolution has so far confirmed 
the views set forth that no material modification or extensive editing 
has been found necessary, speaks well for the author as a safe and care- 
ful scientist when dealing with subjects with which he is sufficiently 
acquainted to be competent to speak authoritatively. The subjects dis- 
cussed in this volume are as follows: 1, The Natural History of the 
Manlike Apes; 2, The Relation of Man to the Lower Animals; 3, Some 
Fossil Remains of Man; 4, The Methods and Results of Ethnology; 5, 
The Aryan Question. 

Vol. VIII. of this series consists of eleven 

discourses lectures, prepared for the most part to be delivered 

biological and before popular audiences, and, therefore, like 

GEOLOOicAL.t the preceding work, is admirably adapted for the 
instruction and entertainment of the busy reader. 
The chapter which holds for us the greatest interest is entitled " A Piece 
of Chalk." It is, indeed, a fascinating story of nature's wonders, and 
will interest children almost as much as a fairy story, although it deals 
wholly with facts, and facts which are popularly supposed to be as dry 
as a problem in mathematics. Of the other papers in this charming 
volume the most interesting are on " The Problem of the Deep Sea" and 
41 Some Results of the Expedition of the Challenger." These chapters 
also deal with "The Wonders of the Sea." Among the other subjects 
treated are "The Formation of Coal," "The Border Territory between 
the Animal and the Vegetable Kingdoms," u A Lobster, or the Study 
of Zoology," and " Palaeontology and the Doctrine of Evolution." This 
series of essays which, when compiled, will consist of nine volumes, will 
give the public in a permanent form a contribution to scientific litera- 
ture of immense value, because its contents deal with the latest aspects 
of scientific thought in a terse and graphic manner, and will do much 
toward popularizing the important truths which the patient research of 
this century has brought to light regarding nature and man. 

• "Man's Place in Nature," by T. H. Huxley. Cloth; pp. 328; price $1.25. D. 
Apple ton & Co., New York. 

1 " Discourses, Biological and Geological," by T. H. Huxley. Cloth, pp. 388; price 
SI. 25. D. Appleton <& Co., New York. 
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Mr. Hall Caine's latest novel, "The Manxman," has 
the achieved a signal success in England, being said to have 

manxman.* proved more popular than " Marcella." And, indeed, this 
news is gratifying, inasmuch as Mr. Caine's novel, with all 
its faults, is a better book as well as a stronger story than Mrs. Ward's 
latest work. Many readers who have enjoyed " Marcella" will question 
this,. therefore let us drop a word of explanation. Mrs. Ward's book is 
a specious plea for the perpetuation of that miserable conventional 
charity which is unquestionably the greatest barrier in the way of the 
people's obtaining justice, ner assault upon the Fabians, who repre- 
sent real progress, is as unjust as it is unwomanly. She does not come 
out in an honest manner, but covertly prejudices the reader against 
them, and seeks to further strengthen the idea of charity as an ultimate, 
which is so pleasing to the Tory aristocracy of England and the million- 
naire gamblers and monopolistic class in America. 

44 The Manxman " is a powerful story of human passion and the 
struggle of conscience against the sway of the flesh. It is not a pleasant 
story, not nearly so pleasant, when considered merely as a novel, as 
is u Marcella," but it is very powerful. The interest of the reader is 
absorbed from the first. It is a work of far more than ordinary 
strength. The climax reached in the closing chapter, while pleasing to 
the reader, is hardly what one would expect in real life. Indeed the 
novel is melodramatic rather than true. It is, nevertheless, a strong 
book. This story will doubtless prove immensely popular in this 
country, although it is doubtful whether many American critics will go 
so far as some on the other side, who have pronounced it the greatest 
novel of this generation. 

Kate Sanborn charmed thousands of readers who 

abandoning enjoy wholesome wit and humor, mingled with the 

an philosophy of common sense, when she wrote her 

adopted FARM.t delightful little volume, * 4 Adopting an Abandoned 

Farm." In her new book, " Abandoning an Adopted 

Farm," she has given her friends another treat. The dainty little work 

is brimful of fine humor, and it is safe to say that few who open it will 

be content until they have read the last word. It is a healthful volume, 

a real tonic to overworked brains, restful in its influence and pure in its 

atmosphere. 

SOME GOOD THINGS FROM ROBERTS BROTHERS. 

A monk of Ernst Eckstein is always sure to have a host of readers. 

the His historical novels are scarcely less popular than those 

aventixe.J written by Georg Ebers, though Eckstein is more liable 

to introduce the improbable into his work than Ebers. 

* "The Manxman, a Novel," by Hall Caine. Cloth; pp. 530; price 91.50. 1). 
Appleton A: Co., New York. 

i ♦• Ab:iii<lfiiiin«r an Adopted Farm," bv Kate Sanborn. Cloth, pp. 186. I>. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

I "A Monk of the Aventine." by Ernst Eckstein. Translated by H. H. Johnson. 

Cloth; pp. li*i; price £1. Roberts Brothers, lioston. 
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But in spite of this his "Quintus Claudius/ 1 "Nero," and other his- 
torical romances dealing with Roman life have won for him a large 
circle of readers. In u A Monk of the Aveiitine," the author gives us a 
fascinating tale of papal Home tn the Middle Ages. It is not nearly so 
pretentious as some of his earlier novels, and its sad ending will prob- 
ably dfsappoint many readers, even though in the nature of the case, 
after reading the preface, one understands that the outcome will be 
sad. It purports to be a story written by a monk, who, fired with en- 
thusiasm for Rome and humiliated at the spectacle of the holy city 
debased by the supremacy of greed, licentiousness and indolence, com- 
municates his burning wish to a pupil, a beautiful daughter of a 
Colonna. She also becomes enthused with the idea, and incidentally 
falls in love with the monk. Her father seeks to force her to wed 
where her heart cannot go. She flies from home, succeeds in getting 
herself secreted in a monastery and later escapes to the home of a power- 
ful relative, whom she wins to the new cause. An invading army 
menaces Rome; the monk plays an important part, but defeat ultimately 
overtakes* the invader; the heroine stabs herself and the monk is 
imprisoned for life. Not very pleasant reading, you say ? Ah, you are 
mistaken; Eckstein makes it most fascinating, and his description of 
Rome and of life there at the time of which he writes is very charming. 
Among the most important works which Roberts Brothers are bring- 
ing out this winter is the handsome library edition of the works of 
Moliere. The translation is made by Katharine Wormeley 
the works Prescott, who, in an introductory note, sensibly observes 
of that " The translation of a great writer can have but one 

molieke.* purpose: to present him in such a manner that his reader 
t in a language not his own shall obtain a correct general 
idea of his work. A student of Moliere will go to the original." Two 
volumes have already been issued; the first contains a portrait of the 
great dramatist and a most sympathetic preface to the works of Moliere, 
written by Balzac when the latter was trying his fortune as a publisher. 
Of Moliere Balzac wrote: — 

Louis XIV. said one day to Boileau : — 

" Who is the first among the great men who have adorned my reign ?" 

" Moliere, sire," was the reply. 

Two centuries have confirmed the justice of that answer, which the ages still to 
come will ratify. 

If it were possible to reform men by making them blush for their follies, their 
defects, their vices, what a perfect society this splendid legislator would have founded ! 
He would have banished from the bosom of his nation falsehood, cant, deception, 
jealousy — sometimes insane, of tener cruel — the senile love of old men, hatred of 
humanity, coquetry, backbiting, self conceit, disproportioned marriages, base avarice, 
chicanery, corruption ; the heedless frivolity of magistrates, the pettiness which makes 
men aspire to be greater than they are, the arrogant empiricism of doctors, and the 
laughable impostures of false piety. Such is a brief summary of the follies and vices 
which Moliere attacked without ever ceasing to be humorous, natural and varied. 

* "The Works of Moliere," translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vols. I. 
and II. Library binding ; gilt top ; pp. 332. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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This preface is followed by a criticism by Sainte-Beuve, in which we 
are told : — 

It is to modern times and to the Renaissance that we must look for the other men 
of whom we are in search : Shakespeare, Cervantes, Rabelais, Moliere, with two or 
three others of unequal rank ; and that is all ! These may be characterized by resem- 
blances. They all had diverse and thwarted destinies : they suffered, they struggled, 
they loved. Soldiers, physicians, comedians, captives, they found it hard to live; 
poverty, passions, vexing cares, impeded enterprises were their lot. But their genius 
surmounted all barriers ; not feeling or not resenting the narrowness of the struggle, 
they kept their necks from the yoke, and gave free play to their muscles. These grand 
individuals seem to me to belong to the very genius of poetic humanity and to the ever 
living and perpetuated tradition of it — its undeniable personification. 

Moliere is the painter of human nature in itself, without regard for creed, dogma, 
formal constructions of any kind. In attacking the society of his time, he represented 
the life that is everywhere the life of the greatest number ; and in chastising to the 
quick the manners and morals he found about him, he wrote for all time and for all 
mankind. 

The plays in Vol. I. are "The Misanthrope" and u Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme." In Vol. II. we have a second criticism by Sainte-Beuve 
in which the sympathetic critic further observes: — 

Moliere appears to me to represent nature with as thorough an acceptance and a 
more sovereign power than Montaigne, who analyzed it too closely. He seems to me to 
hold that office and to fulfil that idea as much as Shakespeare, the greatest (in the 
poetic order) of purely natural men. Shakespeare, as a dramatic writer, has, far more 
than Moliere, the tragic and pathetic chords ; which the latter often sought without 
being able to grasp them powerfully. But, if we add to Moliere's talent his soul, we 
shall find him supplied with that pathetic inner being, that sad, grave bitterness that 
we see in Shakespeare. Writer of comedy as he was, his nature was serious rather than 
sportive. Sadness lay at his heart ; also warmth of feeling. Laughing at humanity as 
he did, he loved humanity — which is perhaps an inconsistency, but one that is nobly 
natural. He has, too, his moments of extravagance and devotion. He seems to me, in 
all these traits and others, to be the complete expression of what I have called the 
morality of honest men. That morality was the sap within him; it caused him to 
create his " Tartuffe " through indignation, just as, in the world, it makes the play a 
fresh triumph at all recurring periods of hypocrisy. 

This volume contains " Tartuffe " and " Les Pre*cieuses Ridicules." 
The third volume will contain " Les Femmes Savantes " and " Le Malade 
Imaginaire." 

Of the plays of Moliere we shall probably have something to say at 
length a little later. We cordially recommend this inviting edition to 
all lovers of French comedy, and indeed to all who enjoy the dramatic 
masterpieces of literature. 

41 Jolly Good Times To-day " is the somewhat 
A wholesome book unconventional title of an excellent book for little 
for children.* girls, written by Mary P. Wells Smith. In this 
work the author strives to make children of to- 
day appreciate the joys of child life by depicting the royal good times 
enjoyed by a troop of little ones who live in a wholesome, childlike 
manner. The book is valuable because it is written in an interesting 

44 Jolly Good Timet To-«l:iy : A Hook for Girls," by Mary 1». Wells Smith. Cloth ; pp. 
282; price $1.25. Koberts Brothers, Boston. 
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way and its influence will tend to make childfen realize the pleasures of 
everyday life. Fairy stories and tales of olden times make the young 
yearn for other joys and blind them to those of their own environment. 
This is a book for the little ones of from eight to twelve years of age. 

Another very delightful book for girls is entitled 
the little lady " The Little Lady of the Horse." It is unique, and 
of the horse.* while quite unlike the writings of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, has the same fascinating quality 
which they possess and which is calculated to hold the interest of young 
and old. It pictures a little girl of ten with a beautiful child soul, un- 
sullied and not spoiled by the unwholesome environment of city life. 
She has been reared in Southern California; later she is brought to a 
prim eastern town, and her stately grandmother is horrified at her lack 
of conventionality. Reverses, however, overtake the proud old lady, and 
complete ruin stares the household in the face. The child and her horse 
save the home. It is a charming story and quite out of the general run. 

FROM FUNK A WAQNALLS. 

colonel hinton's story A very valuable addition to Funk <fe 

of john brown Wagnalls' Series of American Reformers 

and his MEN.t has just appeared. It deals with the life 

of John Brown, and comes from the pen 

of a coworker with the man whose death, probably, more than any 

other single ante bellum deed, helped to make the perpetuation of 

slavery impossible. The attitude of the government previous to the 

tremendous moral uprising which blossomed in the election of Abraham 

Lincoln, was very similar to the action of our government during the 

past decade toward the industrial millions of the land whenever an 

issue has arisen between the great monopolistic class and the bread 

winners. This book is from the pen of a man who believes in sacrifice. 

In his prelude, Colonel Hinton says: — 

It is the cant of to-day to sneer at sacrifice. It is not ** scientific " to act without a 
visible reward or hope of material success. Nevertheless sacrifices are made ! 

Yes, and sacrifices will continue to be made until the old order based 
on selfishness is supplanted by altruism or until our civilization becomes 
rotten to the core. The hope of humanity is embraced in the word 
self-sacrifice, which embrace that large love which sees nothing so al- 
luring as justice, that splendid manifestation of the divine in man which 
makes all thought of self, or even of life, sink before the cause of the 
less fortunate and the miserable of earth. This book will be an inspira- 
tion to young men and women who peruse it, even though they may 

"The Little Lady of the Horse," by Evelyn Raymond. Illustrated; cloth; price 
$1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

t ■• John Brown and His Men," by Col, Richard J. Hinton. Illustrated with twenty- 
two authentic portraits. Cloth, pp.752; price $1.50. Funk «Sfc Wagnalls Company 
New York, 
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have been taught to regard John Brown as a crazy fanatic whose deed 
merited an ignoble death. The great love the old man felt for the op- 
pressed overmastered all thought of self and urged him on at a time 
when the conscience of government was anaesthetized, when the church 
was silent, and conventional society and public opinion were ranged on 
the side of human slavery. 

In this work we have the truth about its hero and his followers. The 
author, himself their contemporary and fellow laborer, was in Kansas, 
correspondent of the Boston Traveller and the Chicago Tribune, at the 
time when John Brown there began his career as an active abolitionist. 
His being on the ground at the time, his account of " the roads they 
travelled to reach Harper's Ferry," is authentic, reliable and of the 
greatest interest, particularly his narrative of the struggle in Kansas, 
which he gives in detail and which is exceedingly graphic. For thirty 
years the author has been collecting the material for this 752-page book 
in which he contributes the best account of the birth, ancestry, training, 
national life, and death of John Brown, together with entirely fresh 
and exhaustive monographs on his men, all given in a spirit of earnest 
patriotism in which these ardent abolitionists are held as heroic exem- 
plars of a true reformer's courage. In an appendix, occupying 1">0 
pages of highly interesting and instructive matter, are included the prin- 
cipal and more important documents prepared by John Brown, or re- 
lating directly to the enterprises against American slavery in which he 
was actively engaged. 

The volume contains considerable matter never before published, is 
full of fascinating reading, and is of great historic value. It is sup- 
plemented by a good index. 

The twenty-two portraits which are given, are each authentic; the 
best is the frontispiece, furnishing a full-length picture of John Brown 
in a sitting posture, in top boots, and musket in hand, from a daguerreo- 
type taken in Kansas, in 1850. 

LEE & SnEPARD's NEW BOOKS. 

beauties of The magnificent new edition of u Bulfinch's Age of 
mythology.* Fable, or the Beauties of Mythology " will be welcomed 
by the reading public. This new edition is greatly en- 
larged, and contains one hundred fifty illustrations. In his preface to 
the former edition of this work, which is included in the present volume, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale says: — 

From the moment of its publication it met with a favorable reception, both from 
the teacher* of voting people ami from young people themselves, and It has been in 
constant circulation ami demand since that time. 

The author's plan cannot l>e better stated than it is by the anthor himself. 

"Without a knowledge of mythology, much of the elegant literature of our own 
language cannot be understood and appreciated. When Ityron calls Rome * the Nioi H < 

* " Jtultttich's Mythology." IMitionof ism revised and enlarged. Illustrated; pp. 
56S; price §'J.0O. Lee A Shepard, Boston. 
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of nations ' or says of Venice, * She looks like a sea Cybele fresh from ocean/ he calls 
up to the mind of one familiar with our subject, illustrations more vivid and striking 
than the pencil could furnish, but which are lost to the reader ignorant of mythology. 
Milton abounds in similar allusions. The citations from the poets, from Spenser to 
Longfellow, will show how general has been the practice of borrowing illustrations 
from mythology. The prose writers also avail themselves of the same source of elegant 
and suggestive illustration. 

" Most of the classical legends are derived from Ovid and Virgil. They are not 
literally translated, for in the author's opinion poetry translated into literal prose is 
very unattractive reading. Neither are they in verse. An attempt has been made to 
tell the stories in prose, preserving so much of the poetry as resides in the thoughts 
and is separable from the language itself. The northern mythological stories as well 
as those on Oriental and Egyptian mythology seem necessary- to complete the subject, 
though these topics are not usually presented in the same volume with the classical 
fables." 

In this edition the scope of this work has been much enlarged by 
connecting the subject with sculpture and painting. Many fine illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the works of celebrated artists are given, as 
well as information as to their present location. Nearly one hundred 
pages have been added, together with an exhaustive index. The present 
edition will serve to explain all ordinary references to things classical in 
English literature. 

One of the most useful publications of the year for 
the libraby lovers of books who possess libraries will be found in 
catalogue.* Lee & Shepard's new "Library Catalogue." Owners of 
libraries will find in this volume just what they long 
have sought — a blank book of convenient size, ruled, with printed 
headings giving columns for title, shelf or mark, author, size, date, 
number of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the library. At the 
end of the catalogue are a few pages ruled and printed for those who 
are so good-natured as to lend their books. If there were no other 
advantages, the cost and trouble of the catalogue would be fully com- 
pensated in the avoidance of the loss and destruction of many valuable 
works, of which every one complains as the ill-deserved but too common 
consequence of kindness in loaning books. By the arrangement of this 
catalogue any book desired can be found at a glance, and its use will be 
a great help to any book owner, be his library large or small. 

The war of 1812 is a field which has received 
two war stories comparatively slight attention from modern story 
for writers. The romance of the Revolution and that 

young people, t of the Civil War has been more marked because the 
issues of those wars were more apparent. And yet, 
while the causes and results of the War of 1812 were not so manifest as 
those of the other wars, they were no less real. It was a time for the 

* "The Library Catalogue." Price $IJjO. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

t *• The Search for Andrew Field : A Story of the War of 1812," by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Illustrated; cloth; price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

"Brother against Brother: or The Civil War on the Border," by Oliver Optic. 
Illustrated ; price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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development of internal national qualities, and the confidence and self 
respect acquired were not the least of the results of the struggle. 

The object of the author of this volume is to give the younger people 
an insight into the conditions of the times of 1812, a history of that war 
and a glimpse at the results, and this object is attained through the 
medium of this and the succeeding volumes in the War of 1812 Series 
of which " The Search for Andrew Field " is the first. It is well known 
that one of the causes of the war was " the right of search " claimed 
and carried out by Great Britain, and as a result of this Andrew Field 
was " pressed." The author is thoroughly familiar with the territory 
in which the scene is laid and many are the adventures, perils and diffi- 
culties met during the search. Andrew Field and his friends are manly 
American boys with a love for their country, and the story is full of life 
and spirit, manly in tone and free from " slang," conveying much his- 
torical information and many lessons of manliness and courage. 

In response to many requests, Mr. Adams commences with " Brother 
against Brother," a new series of " The Blue and the Gray." The 
scenes, incidents and adventures of this new series are laid on the land 
as those of the previous series occurred on the water. The story opens 
in one of the border states which was the scene of many exciting 
episodes previous to and at the opening of the war, and the present 
volume relates largely to the conflict for supremacy between the hostile 
factions which, at first, seemed to be about equal in strength. In the 
families of two brothers who had removed to this state from the North 
a few years before, are two sons, just arrived at the military age, who 
are the heroes of the story, on the different sides of the question. 

44 Little Miss Faith " is the story of the holiday lives of 
a book for two little girls, one being the guest of the other, at 

girls.* the latter's country home in Hazelwood, and is, as 
its second name indicates, the story of a summer week; 
showing how much of real pleasure can be gained by, and given 
to, a little city child, in seven days amid trees and flowers and 
birds. The historic holiday, the Seventeenth of June, comes into the 
week's history, also a birthday festival, and other enjoyments; and the 
story throughout is one of incident and pleasure, and, likewise, instruc- 
tion; for in it the author has woven much of moral teaching, that can- 
not help but mould youthful minds, and make nobler women. It will 
also appeal to that large society interested in finding summer homes for 
children. 

The author, who is well known through her previous literary work, 
most of which has appeared in the press of Boston and vicinity, has 
given us a charming book, and one that cannot fail to interest the 
children. The Hazlewood Stories will be complete in three volumes; 
although each volume will be in itself an independent story. 

* " Little Miss Faith." Cloth. Published by Lee & Bhepard, Boston. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

44 A Saint," translated by Katharine Prescott Worraeley, from Paul 
Bourpet's " Pastels of Men." Cloth; pp. 82; price $1. Published by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 

44 Moliere," translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Two vol- 
umes; cloth; pp. 226 each; price $1.50 each. Published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, Mass. 

41 One Hundred Sonnets," by Julia Noyes Stickney. Paper; pp. 
100. Published by Ambrose & Co., Printers, Groveland, Mass. 

"John Brown and His Mkn," by Richard J. Hinton. Cloth; pp. 
752. Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

"Nature of Spirit, and Man as a Spiritual Being," by Rev. 
Chaunccy Giles. Paper; pp. 20(3. Published by the New Church 
Board of Publication, New York. 

44 Marriage and Divorce," by Henry C. Whitney. Cloth*; pp.377. 
Published by John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

44 The Manxman, a Novel," by Hall Caine. Cloth; pp.529; price 
$1.50. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

44 Abandoning an'Adopted Farm," by Kate Sanborn. Cloth; pp. 
185. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

44 Bread from Stones," translated from the German. Cloth; pp. 
135; price 25 cents. Published by A. J. Tafel, 1011 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. v 

44 A Monk of the Aventine," by Ernst Eckstein. Cloth; pp. 196; 
price $1. Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 

44 The Little Lady of the Horse," by Evelyn Raymond. Cloth; 
pp. 270; price $1.50. Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 

44 Jolly Good Timks To-day," by Mary P. Wells Smith. Cloth; 
pp. 281; price $1.25. Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The national secretary would be glad to hear from every town and city in the 
United States that would arrange for a lecture or a series of lectures on the work of 
the Union for Practical Progress. The National Union furnishes the lecturer free 
of charge* only asking that local entertainment he furnished him and that a collec- 
tion be taken f>r the national treasury. It is especially desirable to hear imme- 
diately from the great Northwest* from Northern Missouri and Iowa, thence west 
and north to the Pacific ; also from within three hundred miles of Boston and 
Baltimore respectively. 

Most encouraging reports are coming in from every quarter on the opening of the 
fall work. In the majority of places the work rested during the summer months. 
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but there is nothing of stagnation noticeable. The winter's work bids fair to be one 
of most marked growth. An increased confidence in the Union is manifested by 
the clergy, the Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor and the public 
generally. 

The Philadelphia Union is strengthening its organization by establishing 
branches in all the suburbs of the city. Public confidence in the organization is 
greatly increased and the prospect is bright for the winter's work. 



At the meeting of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, September 20, the 
Union reorganized its work, taking all the suburbs into its organization. Arrange- 
ments were perfected for Prof. Frank Parsons to conduct the economic classes until 
Christmas, Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, the manager of the educational department, 
having his time fully occupied by the fast growing educational work throughout the 
nation. The new secretary, W. H. S. Pittenger, is taking hold of affairs vigorously 
and making them go. 

The ladies of East Milton, Mass., have organized a reading circle as a department 
of the local Union. They pledge to read, three hours a week, solid reading, at least 
one half of which is to be on the social question. They will make written synopses 
of their reading, the most important of which will be presented at the regular meet- 
ing of the Union. The fall work of this Union was opened September 21, by a lec- 
ture on " Municipal Reforms," by Dr. Duren J. II. Ward. Or. Ward treated the 
subject in a masterly manner, his address being rich in statistical facts and the social 
philosophy involved in the situation. An exceedingly interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, being led by William Ordway Partridge, the famous sculptor, from Milton 
Hills. 

Albany, N. Y., has organized a Union, Rev. W. M. Brundage having taken the 
initiative. 

In the far West, the propaganda makes steady progress. San Francisco and its 
neighboring suburbs are doing good work. The Alameda Union is particularly ag- 
gressive and prosperous. One of the features found helpful there is the appointment 
of a press committee, whose duty is to keep the local papers posted on Union work, 
and a library committee to work for the introduction of books on sociological and 
economic topics in the free public library. In addition to discussing the national 
topics, they are planning for a system of practical local work for the fall and winter. 

Denver, Col., did not relinquish its work during the summer months but kept up 
a working enthusiasm, throughout the season. Dr. A. M. Holmes, one of the lead- 
ing workers of its Union, paid a pleasant visit to the national headquarters, in 
Boston, on his way to Europe, where he intends to make an extended tour, investi- 
gating the foreign hospitals. He reported that the Denver Union was establishing 
local Arena Clubs about the suburbs, auxiliary to the central body. 



In many of the smaller centres of population, where sociological interest is low, 
progressive individuals, who are possessed with the ideals of the work of the Union 
for Practical Progress have kept the clergy informed, and secured many sermons 
on the monthly Union topics, even though they have not felt justified in forming a 
permanent union. Lemoore, Cal., is a place where work of this kind has been car- 
ried on very successfully, and in not a few districts we hear of this method of work, 
which indicates that the Union for Practical Progress is permeating far beyond the 
range of its mere organization. In other localities, as at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Culpeper, Va., and Corpus Christi, Texas, a very small band of workers are advanc- 
ing social thought. 

The People's University. — The work of the People's University, which now takes 
the place of the lecture bureau, bids fair to be one of the strongest phases of the 
new movement. We are continually adding new men to our lecture list and are pre- 
pared to treat every phase of the social question. 

In a large number of localities, we are prepared to give full courses of University 
Extension lectures, with a printed syllabus accompanying each and an examination 
at the close. 

We also have a large variety of correspondence courses, which isolated students 
may take in their homes, being iriven full guidance anil instruction in their work 
through the mails. These students can also take an examination on the close of 
their course, if they desire, and receive a certificate of the work covered. 
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The department of social Bible study will be one to which special attention will be 
paid, and we most cordially invite all Christians, particularly members of Christian 
Endeavor and other young people's societies, to take up this line of study. 



Papers. — To-Day, a leading liberal religious monthly, of Philadelphia, is en- 
thusiastically supporting ihe Union and giving us a department every month. 

The monthly symposium in The Voice, of New York, is a feature of great strength 
in our work. 

The True Story Paper, a new publication, managed by Walter Vrooman, in Balti- 
more, is giving considerable space to the work of the Union and carrying a knowledge 
of united moral forces to a very large constituency. 

Public Opinion continues to carry the good news of our Union gospel to its largo 
constituency of readers. 

The editor of the American Farmer, Atlanta, Ga., is manifesting great interest 
in the work of the Union, and The Open Church, of Salina, Kan., the organ of the 
Institutional Church of the United States, is paying considerable attention to the 
new movement. 

The Brockton Gazette, the Bridge water Independent, Whitman Reporter, East 
Bridgewater Star, West Bridgewater Times, Kingston Ncics, the Braintrce Budget, 
the South Shore Press and Duxbury Breeze are among the Massachusetts weekly 
papers that are enthusiastically pushing our work. 

The above with the daily press of Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Denver, San Francisco and other places, which gives much space to the 
news of the work in their localities, make an educational force that has only just 
begun its action but which promises great things for the future. 

Boston. — The second quarterly meeting of the delegates to the central conference 
of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, September 25. In addition to the usual societies and reform bodies present, 
there was a large increase in the representation from the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties. On the other hand the delegates of the Central Labor Union were absent. 

By direction of the city executive ooard, Walter Vrooman, national organizer, 
presided. On taking the chair, he explained the aims and objects of the meeting, 
and gave a review of the progress in other parts of the country, particularly in 
Baltimore, from which city he had just come, on purpose to attend this meeting. In 
commenting on the action of the Central Labor Union, he said: — 

The Central Lat>or Union withdrew its delegates from the Union for Practical Progress last week 
because one man said it was run by the A. P. A. Now, the manly and just method would have been 
to make inquiry and instruct their delegates to substantiate the statement made. But instead the 
Central Labor frnion chose the unjust course of publicly condemning without a hearing the only body 
thar has ever attempted to spread among all classes of society in Boston the very principles that the 
Central I^abor Union claims to stand for. 

Now, concerning the charge that the Union for Practical Progress is in any way connected with 
the A. P. A.. I wish to say that it is a falsehood from first to last, and each man who made the state- 
ment iu the Central Labor Union at their last meeting knew that he was telling a deliberate false- 
hood. 

All the members of the executive committee of the Union for Practical Progress are uncompro- 
misingly opposed to themethodsof the A. 1'. A., and Charles J. Bonaparte, one of the leading Catholics 
of our country, is a member of our national advisory board, and is president of the Baltimore Union. 
Our organization is founded on the belief that Catholics, Protestants, Jews, free thinkers, all who 
believe iu improved social conditions, should unite in defense of the public good. 

The A. P. A. claims that it is striving to abolish the corruption in our large cities by preventing 
Roman Catholics from getting office. My friends, after every Catholic is voted out of office 1 will flnu 
you enough scoundrels, corruptionists and bribe-takers in any one of the Protestant denominations to 
take their places. It is said that Boss Croker is a Catholic and that Tammany Hall is upheld by the 
power of Rome. Now I have lived in both New York and Philadelphia, and I know that Boss Quay, 
Protestant, is as defiantly lawless in his methods as Boss Croker, Catholic, and that the thieving, 
conscienceless ring that "controls Philadelphia in the name of Protestantism ami Americanism, and 
whose senator introduced in the Senate the bill to close the World's Fair on Sundays, this ring steals 
100 cents from the people of the Quaker City to every dollar gotten by Tammany Hall from New York. 

This whole spirit of religious fanaticism is wrong. In Baltimore the oldest ami most determined 
enemy of the ring is Charles J. Bonaparte, a Catholic, one of the leaders in civil service reform and 
the movement for purer politics in this country, while the man who is sent every campaign by the 
most corrupt ring into doubtful districts to help continue its criminal rule is a Methodist who goes 
into the churches and butters his political speeches with evangelical prayers. 

Corrupt city rule has nothing to do with sectarian boundary lines." Instead of increasing the 
spirit of religious fanaticism as the A. P. A. is doing, the Union fo'r Practical progress aims to destroy 
it by uniting Protestants, Catholics, Jews and atheists, all who believe in the brotherhood of man, in 
behalf of human welfare. 

Both Jesuits and members of the A. P. A. are invited to join our movement for the common good. 
Our organization, as such, will advocate only those measures that are in harmony with the funda- 
mental teaching of all religions, and at the World's Fair it was found that the principle all held in 
common was, love and helpfulness. 

Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, formerly an instructor at Harvard University, made a 
strong plea for faith in human progress. He said the spirit of religious intolerance 
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was fast disappearing and called attention to the broader basis on which the Union 
rests. 

W. H. S. Pittenger, the new secretary of the Boston Union, told of the good work 
accomplished by the Union in Providence, where he formerly lived, and gave an 
outline of the proposed work in Boston. 

Rev. H. C. Vrooman, who has charge of the educational department, explained 
the nature of the free lecture courses to be given in various parts of the city, and 
asked the clergy and Christian Endeavor societies to open their churches for eco- 
nomic classes, pledging that the Union would furnish University Extension lecturers 
free, wherever suitable classes were formed. He also explained the correspondence 
course, by means of which students can carry on a thorough study in all phases of 
social ethics and economics, at home, under the guidance of his department, and 
take examinations at the close of the course. He asked also that they organize 
neighborhood reading circles, in which the members pledge to read three hours a 
week, on matters relating to social progress. 

The delegates unanimously endorsed the national topics for October, November 
and December, and requested the clergy and other moral leaders to present them to 
the people, on the second Sunday each month, or as near that day as possible. The 
subjects are as follows: October, " The Problem of the Unemployed"; November, 
44 How Best to Combat Political Corruption "; December, " The Abolition of War." 

Carl Vrooman of Harvard, the president of the Intercollegiate Debating Union, 
described the work of this organization in the lines of practical progress. 



Chicago. — The wave of social reform and concerted moral effort has reached 
Chicago. On Sunday, September 23, the Civic Federation, an organization to elevate 
the morals of the city and cleanse it from its foul spots, held a large mass meeting 
at Central Music Hall which could not hold over one third of the people who came, 
and two overflow meetings were held. The meeting was remarkable for the great 
variety of social elements represented, from Thomas Morgan, the heroic labor leader 
and socialist, to men like Marshall Field and P. I). Armour, who can see in the city 
evils that need remedying. Catholic priests, Protestant ministers, college professors, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, all came together to see what could be done for the 
civic life of Chicago. 

The first executive work of this federation has been aimed at the gambling 
interest. Over one hundred twenty public gambling houses, employing three thou- 
sand men, and whose daily attendance averaged between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand men, have been closed. This is another indication of the wide-reaching 
demand for social righteousness, and is in line with the spirit of our movement. 

The Providence Inion. — The Union was organized in the city of Providence at a 
most opportune time. The July subject, * 4 Parks and Playgrounds for Children," 
was enthusiastically undertaken and carried to a successful conclusion. The work 
elicited the hearty cooperation of all classes in the city, and as a result sufficient 
money was raised to equip and carry on three public playgrounds for the poor 
children of the city during the months of July and August. Competent teachers 
were employed, who directed the children in their play, and at the same time im- 
pressed upon their minds many useful lessons. There was an average attendance of 
nearly three hundred during the entire time that the grounds were open. The first 
effort has thus been successful but it is not the intention of the Union to permit the 
matter to rest here. A permanent committee will be appointed to keep the work in 
charge and strive to get the city authorities to conduct the work during the coming 
summer. 

The successful management of this very popular movement not only drew the 
attention of the entire city to the Union for Practical Progress, but was also the 
means of greatly strengthening the Union itself. Men who were at first indisposed 
to identify themselves with the movement have since come into the Union and are 
now taking an active part in the work. 

Almost weekly meetings were held during the summer, at which various practical 
questions were discussed, with a view to selecting the most feasible to be pivseiitc ! 
to the first meeting of the Delegate Board which occurred September »js. At thU 
meeting delegates were present from churches, young people's societies, l,iln»r 
organizations and various reform bodies. Four practical questions were submitted 
to the convention by members ot* the Union. These were: — 

(I) u I»i-;s«n.\ ki», That we petition the city council to expedite its public work* 
and to do the same itself, without letting out the work by contract, thus giving 
work to the voytlnf nut m/tlnt/al citizens of Providence." 

C2) '•l!i><>i,\'i;[t, That we petition the city council to increase the mini Ik* r of 
small parks." 
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(3) "Resolved, That we petition the general assembly to amend the laws so 
that members of representative bodies, such as aldermen and councilmen, be elected 
by proportional representation." 

(4) 4t Resolved, That we petition for transfer tickets on the street railways." 
These questions were ably presented and discussed, and referred to a committee 

of the Delegate Board for action. 

A special committee was appointed by the Union to urge upon the city council 
the need of taking immediate steps for the relief of the unemployed. The petition 
was referred to a committee, which subsequently granted the Union a public hear- 
ing upon the question. The papers gave very fair reports of the meeting and much 
public sentiment was created. The result of this timely effort of the Union will 
doubtless be that the city of Providence will adopt some method of furnishing 
employment to its citizens in need of work and thus prevent them from feeling the 
sting of charity. 

The educational feature of the Union's work is not to be overlooked. Active 
measures are to bo taken to provide for lectures and monthly discussions upon the 
U. P. P. topics. In a word the prospects for a most successful campaign are very 
bright. W. II. Pittenger, Assistant Secretary. 

San FranciSCO. — An encouraging report of progress comes from the Union for 
Practical Progress at San Francisco, (al. This Union has held meetings regularly 
every month in the summer with no break and with a constant increase of interest 
and growing attendance and membership. On October I the Union numbered about 
seventy-live members. Several clergymen have become interested in the work of 
the Union, and many other substantial citizens, although as usual the few zealous 
ones have had to carry it over its probationary period. 

It is the San Francisco Union that iirst inaugurated the system of appointing a 
permanent committee to follow up the work begun each month. Thus in June a 
"Child Labor committee" was appointed which meets every week and reports at 
every monthly meeting. This committee has carried on a series of investigations in 
regard to the violation of the present laws on child labor and will have some specilic 
recommendations to bring before the legislature when it meets. Following the 
August discussion on " Prison Reform" the committee on this subject made a care- 
ful investigation into the prison regulations of their own city. A large number of 
abuses being discovered, the committee drew up a long letter to the chief of police 
detailing the grievances and calling on him to aid in abolishing them. The news- 
papers printed the letter and at the September meeting the committee was able to 
report that some of the reforms asked for had been secured. The committee is still 
following up the matter. The subject of ** The Unemployed " is of such vital in- 
terest that two public meetings were held in October to discuss it. 



CONSTITUTION. 

The following constitution, submitted in July, 1894, has been adopted by the 
Local Unions for Practical Progress throughout the country, without a dissenting 
vote. Accordingly, it is hereby proclaimed the 

CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 

I. Name. — The name of this association shall be "The Union for Practical 

Pkookess." 

II. Purpose. — Its purpose is to unite all moral forces, agencies and persons for con- 
certed, methodical and persistent endeavor in behalf of the public good, and 
especially for the abolition of unjust social conditions. 

III. Method. — The Union aims to work, wherever possible, through existing organ- 
izations instead of forming new ones. It aims to secure the concerted action of 
the constructive elements of society once each month in opposition to some 
present-day evil or in the forwarding of some one positive reform measure, thus 
raising a definite moral issue every month and designating a common rallying 
ground for all friends of progress. 

IV. Membership. — Three or more persons of good character, if not infringing on the 
held of any previously organized Union, may form themselves into a local Union, 
and may become attached to the general organization by sending an application 
to the National Executive Committee, accompanied by one dollar registration 
fee* 
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V. Organization. — The national organization of the Union for Practical Progress 

shall consist of the National Advisory Board, the National Executive Committee 
and the General Council. Each of these bodies shall organize in its own way 
and elect and prescribe the duties of its own officers. 

VI. National Advisory Hoard. — The Xational Advisory Board shall be composed of 
moral leaders of national reputation, twenty-five in number, who shall be named 
by the Xational Executive Committee. It shall choose the monthly topics for 
simultaneous discussion, and each member shall offer his best thought and 
advice to the National Executive Committee concerning all the affairs of the 
Union. 

VII. National Executive Committee. — The National Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, four of whom must reside in a single city. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have charge of the business of the Union. Every action of 
this Committee, however, shall be subject to veto at any time by a majority of 
the General Council. The Committee as a whole and every member thereof 
shall be subject to recall at any time by a majority vote of the General Council; 
otherwise the Committee shall till its own vacancies and choose its own 
successors. 

VIII. General Council. — The General Council shall be the supreme power of the 
Union for Practical Progress. It shall consist of the two chief officers of every 
local union, and the two chief officers of each central conference or local body of 
delegates representing ten or more bona fide organizations. But in cities of 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, where more than twenty organizations 
have delegates in the central body, there shall be four members each from the 
local union and the central conference. 

IX. Voting. — A request signed by the head officers of one fourth of the local unions 
shall necessitate a vote of the General Council upon any subject whatever, in- 
cluding an amendment to this constitution; and a majority vote of the General 
Council shall be decisive until reversed by another vote. \ny local union, by 
making application to the National Executive Committee and paying costs, sbail 
be entitled to receive a list of all the local unions attached to the general body. 



THE PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY. 

The Educational Department of the Union fok Practical Progress. 

To facilitate speedy and systematic arrangements for a lecture course, please 
indicate under the months and evenings of the week, your first and second choice. 
The figure 1 under one or more months would indicate when the course might begin. 
Figure 2 would show the next choice and '.\ the next. Your preference as to the 
evenings would be shown in the same way. Example: — 

APR. 



SEPT. 


OCT. 


NOV. 


DEC. 


JAX. 


FEB. 


MAR. 


:i 


1 


1 


2 




1 


4 




MOX. 


TUES. 


WED. 


THURS. 


FRI. 


SAT. 




2 


1 


I 




2 


3. 



Xext, go through each of the divisions of the following list and place the figure 
1 against all lectures and entertainments which have your preference. Then go 
through once more, and place the figure 2 against those you would select in cw 
your programme can not he tilled out from those marked 1. When these repoit> 
come in, everything will he mapped out before the manager and he will know youi 
wishes and to what extent they can he met. He will then report for your acceptance 
or rejection, a programme and terms. In case it is desired to keep this list for future 
reference, please copy the list so marked and send instead. 

SEPT. OCT. XOV. DEC. .TAX. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY. 



OCT. 


XOV. 


DEC. 


.TAX. 


FEB. 


MAR. 


APR. 


MOX. 


Tt'ES. 


WED. 


TIIURS. 


FRI. 


SAT. 


srx. 



Do not fail to state in your note how many and what kind of entertainments vou 
desire, and about what sum you can raise. 

A course of live monthly lectures may he given at a minimum of about sixty dol- 
lars, for live consecutive nights for much less money; while others, iucludinc stctv- 
opticon, vary from thirty to seventy-live dollars a single lecture, hut these last figures 
are the exception. 

We have no inferior talent on our list, hut our workers* prices, owing to their 
interest in the work, are but a trifle above their travelling expenses. 
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1. We can give you terms far more favorable than could otherwise be secured. Ap- 
preciating ana approving the purpose of the Union for Practical Progress, those 
whose names appear on the list have generally reduced their terms appreciably, 
thereby bringing within reach of those who desire, lecture courses of marked 
ability, and which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

2. By means of the People's University there is brought to your notice such an 
array and variety of talent to select from, and such an opportunity to fix upon con- 
venient dates, as to save you a vast amount of trouble and correspondence and enable 
you to get more nearly what you want than would otherwise be possible. 

3. While securing your own advantage you are at the same time assisting others 
to make use of like advantage. Because you have a lecture course, entertaining, 
instructive and elevating, it is made easier, not to say possible, for others to have 
one. The good you thus do extends far beyond your own community. 

The necessity of prompt action is obvious. It is hoped that immediately on 
receipt of this, the attention of the Union for Practical Progress, the church, or other 
society with which you are associated, will be called to the plan set forth, and, if 
approved, a committee be appointed to arrange with the University for a lecture 
course. 

That course can be as brief or extended as you may desire, and of suitable variety. 
We have in reserve talent adequate to all demands of large cities and colleges. 

REV. H. C. VROOMAN, 
Secretary People's University, 
17 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 

LECTURERS. 

I. Rev. John B. Koehne. — Rev. S. W. McCorkle, moderator of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Association of Congregational Churches, says: " The lecture on 'The 
New Aristocracy " is one of the most entertaining and thought-inspiring I ever heard. 
I have listened with delight to Beecher, and many others, and I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Koehne has the elements of great success. Among the younger 
men on the American platform he stands well to the front." 

A. McLean, Acting President Bethany College, West Virginia: " Mr. Koehne 1 s 
lecture gave great and universal satisfaction. The audience listened with increasing 
interest for two full hours. Professors and students regard this lecture as one of the 
bt'st ever heard in Bethany." 

A. B. Miller, LL.-D., President Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania: " One of the 
most original and impressive men on the platform of to-day." 

Howard M. Ticknor, the well known Boston dramatic critic: "Mr. Koehne' s 
diction is to be marked for its variety of illustration, its picturesque imagery, its 
native force and directness, these qualities uniting in the production of individual 
and striking addresses." 

Subjects: 1, The Genius of Christ; 2, Christ and Reform; 3, Christ and Civiliza- 
tion; 4, Strikes and Progress (Labor); 5, The New Aristocracy. These lectures form 
a series for five successive nights; they are also given singly. 

II. Hamlin Garland, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economics and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present- Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

III. Prof. D. S. Holman, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 
and scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 
his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter; 
3. Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

IV. Prof. Frank Parsons, of the Boston Law School, author of " Our Country's 
Need," etc. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies: 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty's Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting; 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

V. John Mitchell, a man of wide experience in the reform lecture work. All 
with stereopticon views. Subjects: 1, Heredity and Environment; 2, New Social 
Ideals; 3, Vampirism, or Man's Inhumanity to Man; 4, Woman's Rights and Privi- 
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leges; 5, The Struggle for Bread and Shelter; 0, Poverty, its Cause and Cure; 7, 
Civic Duty; 8, The Aim and Method of the Union for Practical Progress; 9, The 
Nation's Shame (Temperance lecture); 10, The Commercial Phase (Temperance) ; 
11, The Thermopylae of Reform (Temperance). 

VI. Rev. Alex.yndkr Kent, pastor of the People's Church, Washington, D. C, 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement, lie is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

VII. W. D. McCkackax, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
the initiative and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 3, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stereopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; f>, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried and Francois Bonivard. 

VIII. Rev. Flavius J. Brobst. He has but recently stepped upon the Ameri- 
can platform, but is winning his way to popularity and esteem. He invariably 
speaks without notes. Subjects : 1, The Summit of the Nineteenth Century; 2, The 
Power of the People, etc. 

IX. William Jackson Armstrong. General Miles, of the United States 
Army, says: "I have heard all the great speakers of the United States, and I place 
William Jackson Armstrong among the foremost. Subjects: 1, The Russian Ni- 
hilist; 2, The Industrial Question. 

X. Miss Josephine Rand, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers! — a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women to enlist in the 
cause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its stronghold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Cooperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the "trusts" and " combines"; a nation's prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
perity of its individual members; each for all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unemployed. Dealing with the lan<l 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 0, The relation of the Church to Social Problems. Every 
social problem at bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ's 
teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of liv.inp; 
Christ's denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement. 

XI. Mhs. Harrietts C. Keatinoe, M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity: 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime* and 
Some of the Rem 'dies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice 
and Morals; (5, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

XII. Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, a man with a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of National 
Executive Committee of the I'nion for Practical Progress. Some subjects : 1, Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem; ;>, Present-Day 
Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 

XIII. Diana Hirsciii.fr, secretary Union for Practical Progress at Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social Problems. 

XIV. Rev. J. II. Larhy, pastor of Richmond Street Church, Providence, R. I., 
active in Christian sociology. Subjects: 1, The Mission of Machinery; 2, Mouey; :j] 
The Slavery of To-day. Illustrated Lectures: 1, From Nile to Nazareth; 2, Laud of 
Scott, 

XV. Key. Edward T. Root, pastor of Congregational Church, Baltimore. 
Snhjrrts: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; :{, Christian Socialism; 
4, I'nion of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches — a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

XVI. l'Kitrv M. Ri;i:si:. — 4 - There is but one opinion at Chautauqua concerning 
these lectures and that is that they have never been surpassed by any illustrated lec- 
tures given here. Mr. Reese possesses all the requisites of a successful lecturer a 

voice of great clearness and carrying power, which was heard without difficulty in 
remotest corners of the new amphitheatre; a clear, incisive, deliberate style ami an 
almost faultless enunciation, making it a pleasure to listen to him. He is a care- 
ful student of art history, a discriminating critic, a cultivated and interesting lecturer 
on art topics, and an enthusiast and an authority upon the whole subject of Roman 
and Italian history, ancient, mediaeval and modern, to the investigation of which 
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he has devoted years of study and travel/' — Editorial Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the official organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 

Subjects; (With Stereopticon Views.) 1, Ancient Rome and the Cresars. The 
great size and population of Imperial Rome. Views and maps of Ancient Rome. 
Matchless records left and late additions to them. 2, Early Christian Rome and the 
Catacombs. Everlasting attraction of Rome. We must go outside the walls and 
underground, for traces of the first three hundred years of Christianity in Rome. 
The Campagna and its wonderful, solemn beauty. The Appian Way and its tombs. 
Catacombs. First Christian arrivals in Rome. Paul's school and converts in light 
of Lanciani's late excavations. The earliest picture (caricature) of the Crucifixion. 
Comparison of earliest Christian with Pagan epitaphs. The Symbols. Nero and 
the persecutions. Marvellous growth. Seven million graves, and six hundred miles 
of galleries. Views of chapels, altars and slabs. The Sarcophagi and their sculp- 
tured scenes from Holy Writ. 3, Mediaeval Rome and St. Peter's. 4, A Glimpse of 
Rome as She is To-day. 5, A Roman Mosaic. A few items of the world's debt to 
Rome in the fine arts. 0, Social Economics in Rome and in America (without Stere- 
opticon Views). An address (without pictures) on the lessons furnished us, in the 
causes that led to the decline and fall of the all-powerful Roman Empire; showing 
that very many of the evils and problems which are perplexing nineteenth century 
civilization had their counterparts, and proceeded to their natural consequences in 
Imperial Rome; and that in study and profit by the warnings of history, lies a strong 
defence against the almost inexorable tendency of history to repeat itself. 



THE NATIONAL TREASURER'S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 

PLEDGES. 

The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures, are the sweating system, 
measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 
and witli the aid of the Union and Arena Auxiliary Club the measure has become a 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against 
child labor. 

The agitation of the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds cf all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected. 

We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 

TO TOir. 

The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one dollar 
to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers in 
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the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
nnnd pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 



The Subscription Pledge. 

I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have receded one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 

fund. 

Signed 

City 



Street Number 



County 



State 



When you have filled out youi pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The Arena office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 

* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 
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THE DECEMBER ARENA 

Will be the most brilliant number ever issued. Among other attraction 4 * 
it will contain papers by 

Prof. MAX MULLER, 
Count LEO TOLSTOI, 

and other essayists of international reputation. 



The Fate of flajor Rodgers : A Buddhistic flystery, 

By HEINRICH HENSOLDT, Ph. D. 



A valuable paper on finance will deal with 

THE SILVER QUESTION. 

It is written by the President of the Oldest Bank in Missouri, and in it " The 

Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies," by David A. Wells, 
is examined at length. 



A Symposium on the Abolition of War. 



Another feature of the December Arena will be powerful stories by 

HAMLIN GARLAND 
and WILL ALLEN DROHGOOLE. 



A charming sketch by HENRY LATCH FORD on 

William Penn and Peter The Great, 

which will be read with great interest by all lovers of peace. 



Fine Portraits of MAX flULLER and OLIVER WENDELL HOLflES. 



These are only a few of the attractive features which will be found 
in the December issue. 



THE JANUARY ARENA 

will contain a notable symposium on 

The Infamous Age of Consent Laws. 



lvii 
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The Century of Sir Thomas More. 

In this issue I begin a series of sketches 
dealing with the life and time of Sir 
Thomas More. It is my purpose to group 
together leading events and briefly out- 
line some of the great figures of this 
wonderful age, and from a panoramic 
view of one of the most remarkable cen- 
turies of our history, to point out some 
historical parallels and significant facts, 
which will, I trust, be helpful at the 
present time. The next paper will deal 
with the Reformation and some of its 
leaders. 



S*N^^/N/\/V>/^» 



The Religion of Emerson. 

During the past year we have given 
our readers a series of papers by the 
eminent Unitarian divines, M. J. and W. 
II. Savage, in which the religious thought 
emphasized in the poetry of Tennyson, 
Whittier, Browning, Whitman and Lowell 
has been discussed. In this issue Rev. 
W. H. Savage gives us a valuable paper 
on the religion of Emerson. These con- 
tributions are unique in character and 
have been very popular. As has been our 
rule, this paper is accompanied by a line 
photogravure and autograph of the poet 
whose work is discussed. 



«WN/'V"W"*^/VW>*' 



The Arrest of Lois Waisbrooker. 

In this issue we publish a protest from 
the pen of Mr. Chamberlain against the 
recent arrest of an aged woman, Mrs. 
Lois Waisbrooker, whose life has been 
given to the elevation of womankind and 
the furtherance of fundamental reforms. 
I have not seen the published letter 
which led to her arrest, but, while some 
phraseology in it may have come within 
the letter of the act known as the Coin- 
stock Law, the life, the teachings and the 
spirit which have animated all the noble 
work conducted by Mrs. Waisbrooker, 
appeal in trumpet tones against such in- 
lanious measures as permit the arrest of 
gray hairs whitened iu the service of 
humanity, on account of the publication 
of some particular word or phrase, when 
the spirit of the article, the spirit of the 
life work of the prisoner has been in the 
line of the abolition of prostitution, within 



as well as without the marriage rela- 
tion, and the establishment of a higher 
morality. From what I have learned of 
the case, this prosecution seems to bear 
the same stamp as the infamous arrest 
and prosecution some time since of the 
Rev. Caldwell, the editor of Christian 
L(/>, for the publication of an article on 
marital purity. 

Such papers as the Police Gazette and 
other publications which are published 
for the purpose of making money by 
catering to a vicious taste, are un- 
touched, but those who are laboring to 
establish a higher morality within the 
marriage relation and to secure for 
woman the right of her own body, are 
watched by the sentinels of convention- 
alism, and if a word is published which 
can be construed to come under the 
afore-mentioned law these reformers are 
sure to suffer. Below I publish a letter 
just received from the well-known author 
and noble-minded reformer, Mrs. Lucinda 
B. Chandler, touching this case of Mrs. 
Waisbrooker. Mrs. Chandler is thor- 
oughly conversant with the case, and 
her words merit the careful attention of 
all our readers: — 

Ma. Editor: Tlio arrest of Mrs. Lois Wais- 
brooker on the charge of sending obscene lit- 
erature through the mails is a proceeding of 
monstrous injustice, not only, but an exhibition 
of the wretchedly inadequate ideas of the agency 
provided by the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, in regard to the protection of society from 
vicious influences. 

A woman of advanced years who has earnest I v 
sought during a quarter of a century to help 
humanity to truer, cleaner, nobler views of the 
relations of sex, and the bearings of those rela- 
tions upon the advancement of the race through 
parenthood, is placed in the same category, and 
subjected to the same legal interference as if she 
had been the keeper of a brothel or the dissemi- 
nator of vile and degrading teachings. 

The justice which has l»een devised by mascu- 
line lawmakers is correctly represented as blind- 
folded, and a moral perception which does not 
distinguish between the publication of a letter 
even containing plain statements for the purj .>^» 
of conveying wholesome truth in the editorial 
reply, and a publication for the pur]iose of iii*. 
scminating immoral ideas, is as blind as the ideal 
justice conceived by man. 

If the infamous injustice to worthy person* in 
consequence of the o)>eration of the Comstork 
!j»w cannot l>e averted by the repeal of the stat- 
ute, some means should be devised to prevent 
such outrages. 
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Usually such persons are least able to bear the 
expense entailed, and the cost in interruption of 
business and added strain upon vitality. Cannot 
the common sense of justice devise a better way 
to protect society from objectionable forms of 
expression than the operation of this law through 
the agents of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice? 

Lucinda B. Chaxdleb. 
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The Defeat of Colonel Breckinridge. 

The defeat of Colonel Breckinridge is 
a distinct victory for social purity. It 
was rendered possible by the indefati- 
gable work of high-minded American 
women,, who appreciated the immense 
importance of placing the seal of dis- 
approval upon a man whose life had been 
a national disgrace, and who apparently 
realized so little the serious character of 
his offence against society. The small 
number of voters, however, which de- 
cided the contest against the once pop- 
ular congressman affords an additional 
reason why women should have the right 
of franchise. There is no question but 
what the defeat of Colonel Breckinridge 
would have been overwhelming if the 
women of the Lexington district had been 
permitted to vote. Great progress along 
the lines of social purity will not be made 
until woman has the ballot. Then we 
may look for the abolition of the infamous 
age of consent laws and the double 
standard of morals. 
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Prof. Max Muller on the Significance of 
the World's Parliament of Religions. 

A very important feature of The 
Arena for December will be a paper by 
Professor Max Muller on the real impor- 
tance and significance of the World's 
Parliament of Religions. This paper will 
be the first of a series dealing with reli- 
gious progress. The world is slowly but 
surely advancing toward a common 
ground upon which earnest and sincere 
men and women of all faiths, of all 
nationalities and of all lands, can unite 
in a religion of life or deeds, even 
while holding widely different opinions 
and beliefs. There can be no such 
thing as religious unity or real progress 



toward a thoroughly civilized state 
while intolerance prevails, or while 
belief is elevated above the religion 
of life., or of deeds. Subordinate belief 
and give persons the right of private 
judgment, while emphasizing the Golden 
Rule or a religion of life as essential 
for united work along various lines of 
progress, and the world will take a 
distinctive upward step and one which 
will ennoble manhood and ensure rapid 
progress along the highways which lead 
to true civilization. 
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Mr. Garland's Lectures for 1895. 

In lieu of personal replies to the many 
inquiries from Mr. Garland's host of 
friends, we make the following an- 
nouncement in regard to his eighth lec- 
ture season: — 

Mr. Hamlin Garland will make his 
headquarters at Chicago during the com- 
ing year, and will give a limited number 
of lectures and readings from his own 
stories and poems. He has an entire 
course of lectures upon u The Develop- 
ment of American Literature/' but pre- 
fers to speak upon one or all of the fol- 
lowing topics: 1, " The Modern Novel"; 
2, "The Drift of the Drama"; 3, "Im- 
pressionism in Art"; 4, "Living Au- 
thors." Suburban towns may, however, 
secure his lectures upon " American Lit- 
erature." 

In The Modern Novel Mr. Garland pre- 
sents the very latest word upon the novel 
and the novelist's art. It is the artist 
dealing with his own craft. He speaks 
without manuscript and discusses the 
most vital fictionists of the present day, 
Tolstoi, Sudermann, Ibsen, Howells, 
V aides. He discusses the local novel as 
exemplified in Miss Wilkins, Miss French, 
Mr. Cable, and many others with whom 
he has a personal acquaintance and con- 
cerning whose ideals he speaks with au- 
thority. He discusses vcritism and ro- 
manticism, presenting matter impossible 
to secure elsewhere. 

In The Drift of the Drama is presented 
a face-to-face study with the most ad- 
vanced dramatic writing, as shown in 
Ibsen, Sudermann, Hauptman, Grundy, 
Pinero, Heme and Thomas. Mr. Garland 
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has an intimate knowledge of the stage 
and the actor's art, and knows at first 
hand the aims and ideals of leading 
American playwrights. 

Impressionism in Art. In this lecture 
is developed another phase of Mr. Gar- 
land's thought. Here again he has en- 
joyed close companionship with the most 
progressive men of the craft, and he pre- 
sents the very latest word upon painting 
and sculpture. He takes up idealism, 
literalism and impressionism as shown 
in the French, English, Scandinavian and 
American groups, and discusses each 
method and its application to American 
art. No subject has so little available 
literature concerning it as impression- 
ism, and Mr. Garland's lecture is, there- 
fore, peculiarly valuable, because it sets 
forth in a lucid way, and in a layman's 
lauguage, the most advanced theories of 
painting and sculpture. The lecturer 
hopes also to be able to carry with him 
a series of pictures illustrative of these 
various methods of painting. This will 
add great value to the lecture. 

In Living Authors Mr. Garland will 
present, in a conversational way, his im- 
pressions of Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, Miss 
Wilkins, Joaquin Miller, Edward Kem- 
eys, John J. Enneking, and other repre- 
sentatives of fiction and painting. These 
lectures, amplified and illustrated by 
references, may be found in " Crumb- 
ling Idols." 

For terms and dates, address care Stone 
& Kimball, Caxton Building, Chicago. 



rational dress designed by Mrs. Alice 
Meredith Burn, whose picture and cos- 
tume were a feature of the August 
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Freedom In Dress for Women. 

The cause of freedom in dress for 
women is rapidly progressing. A league 
of fifty members was recently formed in 
Minneapolis, and clubs have also been 
organized in other places. A well known 
newspaper correspondent writes from 
Paris that the divided skirt is almost 
universally used for bicycling at the pres- 
ent time in that city, and so common has 
this style of dress become that ladies 
costumed for the wheel no longer attract 
the attention of the irrepressible small 
boy. In New Zealand a wedding recently 
took place at which the bride and all the 
bridesmaids wore the divided skirt or 
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Union for Practical Progress. 

The readers of The Arena and the 
friends of progress everywhere will be 
delighted to know that the Union for 
Practical Progress is rapidly extending 
throughout the land. By reference to 
our Union department the News Notes 
will give some idea of the positive 
progress being made. The New York 
Voice and To-day of Philadelphia are do- 
ing good work by giving regular notices 
of the movement. To-day has added a 
permanent department, devoted espec- 
ially to the Union work in Philadelphia. 
Tiie Arena during the ensuing year 
will continue to give full reports from 
the field, and will also publish monthly 
symposiums and a full bibliography of 
the subject to be discussed each month. 
The subject for December will be ** The 
Abolition of War"; that for January, 
44 Charity Work, Organized and Unor- 
ganized." All earnest men and women 
throughout the land ought to be deeply 
interested in this great movement, which 
is broad, fraternal, progressive and per- 
meated with the spirit of altruism. 
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The Author of the "Brotherhood or 
India." 

In this issue we publish a criticism 
upon Doctor Hensoldt's papers, or rather 
some strictures upon the teaching of 
Coomra Sami. The author, for good 
and sufficient reasons, does not at tin* 
present time desire to reveal his identity. 
He is, however, known to the editor as a 
gentleman of excellent scholarship, edu- 
cated for the bar, and naturally a very 
critical and scientific observer. For a 
number of years he has been a profound 
student of occultism, and during his re- 
searches he has been privileged as have 
few persons in witnessing many remark- 
able psychical phenomena and occult 
manifestations of an extraordinary char- 
acter. He has, however, carried into his 
investigations the calm, critical, scien- 
tific spirit of the modern Western world: 
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hence his criticisms and observations 
have special value. 
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Freeiand UniTersity. 

We have always endeavored to make 
The Arena suggestive and stimulating. 
Man is an imitative animal. Uold an 
ideal long before his mind and, chame- 
leon-like, he becomes like the ideal; 
dominate his brain with a thought and 
it soon colors his life. This profound 
truth is little appreciated, else children 
would have far different environment. 
Parents, the church and state would at 
once become solicitous for the young, 
and the slums of our cities would soon 
cease to be; for the state would recog- 
nize the importance of abolishing them 
in order to rid society of the great hot- 
beds of crime and feeders of imbecility 
and pauperism. 

In Mr. Garver's thoughtful paper we 
have a suggestive fore i t of the author's 
idea of an ideal educational system where 
the state appreciates the importance of 
developing character and nurturing the 
mind in order to save free government 
and minify the expenses for courts, pris- 
ons and asylums. I do not see in the 
future education all Mr. Garver would 
have. For instance, I believe the school 
of the to-morrow of civilization will teach 
the import of the word concord where 
he emphasizes the meaning of the word 
war. But his paper is very suggestive; 
it is in the line of the new education. 
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Christianity as Proclaimed in Our 
Pulpits. 

Special attention is called to the 
thoughtful paper by Byron A. Brooks on 
44 Christianity as It Is Preached." Mr. 
Brooks is already well known to many 
of our readers as the author of that re- 
markable Utopian romance, "Earth Re- 
visited." Those who have not read this 
suggestive romance will find it most 
helpful. Students of psychical research 
also will enjoy its pages. It is a novel of 
more than ordinary merit. 

Catherine Spence's Contribution on Ef- 
fective Voting. 

The Worlds Fair emphasized as never 
before the power of woman as thinker 



along the lines of social, economic, edu- 
cational and scientific thought. Among 
the strongest speakers on political and 
economic questions at the Fair was Miss 
Catherine Spence of Australia. In this 
issue of The Arena we publish a nota- 
ble essay by this remarkable woman on 
44 Effective Voting," which is peculiarly 
timely, as it is in the line of the subjects 
being discussed this month by the Union 
for Practical Progress throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Imbecility and Crime. 

I wish to call special attention to 
the paper by Martha Louise Clark on 
44 The Relation of Imbecility to Crime." 
The writer has had years of experience 
as teacher of imbeciles and speaks au- 
thoritatively. It is a subject which calls 
for the thoughtful consideration of all 
earnest men and women. 

The Bible and Modern Spiritualism. 

In this issue we publish a paper writ- 
ten by two Bible scholars on " Modern 
Spiritualism." By this paper it will be 
seen that one gentleman finds out from . 
the Bible that Spiritualism is from the 
Devil, while the other arrives at a dia- 
metrically opposite conclusion. 

The late Doctor Hartt was one of the 
most sincere and rigid Christian men 
of the old school I have known. He 
informed me that he had witnessed so 
much of the phenomena of modern Spir- 
itualism that he pitied the ignorance of 
men who made pretensions to learning, 
but who on hearsay or after a superficial 
investigation pronounced the phenom- 
ena the result of the snapping of toe 
joints and like absurd alleged explana- 
tions. Still, he was profoundly convinced 
that Spiritualism came wholly from the 
Evil One and was to be discouraged. I 
asked him if it were not a little singular, 
if he were correct, that the only thing 
which could convince a large number of 
our best and most sincere men and wo- 
men in this materialistic and ultra-criti- 
cal age of a life after death should be 
abandoned by the Spirit of Good to an 
alleged Evil One? lie, however, could 
see no value in any hints or proofs of 
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another life which the present age might at which such illustrious thinkers as 

give. Victor Hugo were present He is a 

Doctor Peebles is a fine scholar; he has strong believer in the Christian religion 

travelled extensively and written much ; and a scholar of signal ability. These 

twice he has journeyed around the world ; papers will be read with special interest 

he has conversed with the sages of the by Christians who are interested in psy- 

East, and has attended stances in Paris chical phenomena. 
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Throat and Lungs. 

Under the above head come such 
dangerous forms of illness as Bronchitis 
and Consumption. Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat and Weak Lungs are milder 
forms of the ailments of Throat and 
Lungs, but they come in the same 
category. 

Scott's Emulsion 



of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
possesses soothing and curative proper- 
ties not found in any other remedy for 
Throat and Lung complaints. It strength- 
ens the system, supplies new lung tissue, 
soothes the throat, relieves inflamma- 
tion and effects most remarkable cures. 
It has stood the test of twenty years 
and is more popular than ever, because 
it cures. 




Remember that Scott's Emulsion contains no 
harmful drugs. It is not a secret compound. It 
is sweet to the taste, easy on the most delicate 
stomach, and much more effective than plain Oil. 
The onlv <renuine Scott's Emulsion bears our trade- 
mark on salmon-colored wrapper. Refuse substitutes ! 

I ^S^^ I Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. FREE. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, N. Y. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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A Brief Prospectus for 1895. 



[^SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

In the social world the old idea of the right of classes to burden or tyrannize over 
the masses is giving place to the ideals of a new democracy which demands equal rights, 
for all and special privileges for none, and which stands uncompromisingly for aboli- 
tion of all special privileges and class legislation. During the ensuing year a marked 
feature of the ARENA will be a series of papers which will present the n*w pnliiical 
economy, which demands the immediate adoption of such republican safeguuius as the 
Initiative, Referendum and Proportional Representation and the governmental control 
of natural monopolies, together with the recognition of the right of the whole people 
to the land. These subjects will be discussed by the clearest, ablest and most advanced 
thinkers in such a manner as to make the ARENA indispensable to all persons inter- 
ested in social and economic problems. 

II. THE NEW EDUCATION. 



From the vantage ground of the present we are coming to appreciate the inadequate 
character of the education of the past. The ARENA for the ensuing year will contain 
a number of able papers by leading thinkers relating to the best method for charac- 
ter building in home and school, and the duties of parents, teachers and society, as 
they relate to the generation of to-morrow. Thoughtful parents and teachers will find 
this review indispensable during 1895. 

III. THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 



In his recent address, as President of the English Society for Psychical Research, 
Arthur Balfour, M.C., pointed out many reasons why progress in the psychical domain 
had been slow, and he also showed how exceedingly important it was for conscien- 
tious students to carefully investigate the phenomena on every hand. Mr. Balfour has 
also recently called for the appointment of a Royal Commission for the investigation of 
psychical phenomena. The ensuing year the ARENA will publish a series of papers from 
leading students of the new psychology, in which the progress made along the *. es of 
modern critical investigation will be carefully pointed out, and a vast amount of impor- 
tant information will be given to the public, relating to hypnotism, telepathy, clairvo) ance, 
psychometry and other psychical phenomena. 

IV. THE NEW RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS. 



Perhaps nowhere is there greater unrest than in the religious world at the present 
time ; on almost every hand there is a growing liberalism, both within and without the 
church ; we are beginning to understand that it is by its fruit that a tree is to be judged , 
and therefore creeds, dogma and professions are counting for less and less, while we 
are coming to realize that the truly religious man is he who docth the will of the All- 
Good. This higher and truer conception of religion will also be ably presented during 
the ensuing year by some of the ablest thinkers of our age. This series opens in the 
December ARENA (which is the first issue of Volume Eleventh) with a brilliant con- 
tribution by Prof. Max Miiller. All students of religious thought will find the ARENY 
for 1895 indispensable. 

VI. METAPHYSICS AND OCCULTISM. 

Metaphysics and occultism as expressed by the most eminent and thoughtful 
scholars among the transcendental thinkers will appear from month to month. 
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VII. WOMEN IN THE ARENA. 



During the past five years the ARENA has published papers from about one 
hundred leading thinkers among the women of America and Europe. During 1895 the 
review will contain a number of very important papers by the most thoughtful women 
of our time. Another feature will be a series of papers dealing with the lives and work 
of women who have led great reformative movements, and whose influence has been at 
once positive and enduring. 

VIII. SOCIAL PURITY. 



It is the intention of the editor of the ARENA to publish during the coming year, 
discussions on the Age of Consent Laws and various other phases of the social evil. 
These contributions will be of special interest to parents and indeed to all persons who 
are interested in the triumph of morality and the overthrow of the vicious double 
standard of morals. 

IX. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 

The wonderful growth of the movement for a union of the moral forces for practi- 
cal progress is one of the most encouraging signs of our time. This great movement it 
will be remembered is the outgrowth of a series of papers published in the ARENA. 
During the ensuing year the ARENA will contain able symposiums by scholarly think- 
ers and specialists on the union subject from month to month, with carefully prepared 
bibliographies. It will also publish a special department containing all the news of the 
movement, and will thus be indispensable to all members of the union who wish to keep 
in touch with the work. It will continue to afford all the assistance in its power to the 
movement. 

X. BOOKS OF THE DAY. 



It is the intention of the editor to make the department of Books of the Day abso- 
lutely necessary to all thoughtful men and women. Among the competent reviewers 
who write for this department are, Hamlin Garland, Walter Blackburn Harte, Prof. 
Orello Cone, Helen Campbell, W. D. McCrackan, Elbert Hubbard and the editor of 
the ARENA. The book reviews in the ARENA for 1895 will be the most important 
feature of this great review. 

Biographical sketches, portraits of eminent thinkers and illustrations when the text 
requires their introduction, short stories, character sketches, prose etchings, etc., will 
be maintained. 

IN A WORD 



the editor of the ARENA has perfected arrangements for the ensuing year which en- 
able L to confidently promise that the ARENA for 1895 will be abler, brighter and 
more attractive than ever before. 

SPECIAL FEATURES PECULIAR TO THE ARENA. 



I. Portraits of Eminent Personages, with Autographs. 

II. Illustrations when the text calls for pictures. 

III. Stories, Biographies, Sketches and Pen Studies. 

IV. Books of the Day. From sixteen to twenty pages of carefully prepared book 
reviews in addition to the 144 pages in body of magazine every month. 

V. The News of the Union for Practical Progress. This department, like the 
4k Reviews, is in addition to the regular 144 pages which are published monthly and 

wi ' contain all the news of the great union movement of the moral forces which has 
jrrown so rapidly during the past year that it now has organizations from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and is a great^factor in the present conflict for a higher civilization. 
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LAWYERS* DIRECTORY. 



Each member of the following list of attorneys has been recom- 
mended as thoroughly reliable and of good standing in his profession. 



ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. John D. Watson, 2018J Second Are. 
Bridgeport. Nelson Mac Reynolds. 
Huntsvillb. David D. Shelby, 3J Bank Row. 
Jasper. E. W. Coleman. 



Tombstone. Jan 
Willcox. G.W.Baker. 



ARIZONA. 
Reilly. 



ARKANSAS. 
Db Witt. E. L. Johnson. 
Forrest City. Norton & Prewett. 
Fort Smith. J. B. McDonough. 
Harrison. Crump & Watkins. 
Hot Springs. Charles D. Greaves, Attorney and 

Abstracter of Land Titles. 
Lavaca. Neal & Rhea. 
Little Rock. Samuel R. Allen. 
Marianna. C. A. Otey. 
Newport. John W. & Jos. M. Stayton. 
Pine Bluff. White & Stephens. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. Edward K. Taylor, Artesian Block. 
Fresno. Geo. E. Church, Rooms 4, 5, and 6, First 

National Bank Building. 
Hanford. Benjamin C. Mtckle. 
Los Angeles. Henry C. Dillon. 

" " J. Marion Brooks. 

Riverside. Wm. J. Mclntyre (City Attorney). 
San Diego. Sam F. Smith, cor. 5tn and F Sts. 
San Francisco. E. A. Belcher, 234 Montgomery St. 
" " W. R. Daingerneld, 508 California St. 

F. M. Husted, 528 California St. 
Santa Ana. Ray Billingsley. 
Saw Jose. J. H. Campbell. 

COLORADO. 
Denver. George C. N orris, Ernest ft Cramner Bldg. 
Montrose. Goudy & Sherman. 
Ouray. Robt. H. Wilson; Mines and Mining Law a 
specialty. 
" John Kinkaid. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford. Lewis Sperry, 345 Main St. 

Sidney E. Clarke. 
Naugatuck. Henry C. Baldwin. 
Stamford. James H. Olmstead, 14 Town Hall Bldg. 
WtLLiMANTic. John L. Hunter. 

DELAWARE. 
Dover. Fulton & Van Dyke. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Ferdinand Schmidt, 5x1 Seventh St., 
V W. Titles examined. 

FLORIDA. 

Arcadia. Nelson Mac Reynolds. 

oartow, J. W. Brady. 

'lAMrA. Sparkman & Sparkman. 

" Macfarlane & Pettingill. 

Wall & Knight. 

IDAHO. 
Boise City. J. Brumback. 

Richard Z. Johnson. 
Ketchum. Wm. Hyndman. 
Lewiston. Jas. W. Reid. 

M;'-— JRoUnS .Spenc 
'* Hart & Sons. 

ILLINOIS. 
Carrollton. Withers & Rainey. 
Champaign. J. L. Ray. 

Chicago. Browne, Aycrv & Ayers, suite 616, Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 



Chicago. Kate Kane, 1 16 East Monroe St. 

" Norris Spngg, 218 La Salle St., Room 6x7. 

" Thornton & Chancellor, Rooms 54-60, 143 

La Salle St. "* 

•« Ashcraft & Gordon, First Nat. Bnk. Bldg. 

" Ball & Barrett, 78 La Salle St., Room H. 

" Cratty Bros., Tacoma Building. 

" Thos. J. Holmes, Room 54, 04 La Salle St. 

" Smith's Collection Agency, 80 Metropolitan 

Block. 
Effingham. Sylvester F. Gilmore. 

" Henry B. Kepley. 

Elgin. Edw. C. Lovell, Rooms 7 to 10, De Bois Bldg. 
Galesburg. Z. Cooley.232 Cedar St. 
Gbneseo. Dunham & Foster. 

Jacksonville. John A. Bellattt, 224 South Main St. 
Joubt. C. B. Garnsey, 329 Jefferson St. 
Kankakee. C. A. Lake. 
Kewanee. Chas. K. Ladd. 
Mt. Vernon. Chas. H. Patton. 
Ottawa. Rector C. Hitt. 

*' Silas H. Strawn. 

Peoria. Rice & Rice, 3x1 Main St. 
Pontiac. A. C. Ball. 
Rantoul. Thomas J. Roth. 

Springfield. R. L. McGuire, 123 West Side Squar*. 
Toledo. W. S. Everhart. 
Vienna. P. T. Chapman. 
Virginia. J. N. Gndlcy. 
Winchester. J. M. Riggs. 

INDIANA. 
Bluffton. Levi Mock. 
Boonvillb. Handy & Armstrong. 
Covington. Nebeker & Simms. 
Evansville. J. S. & C. Buchanan, Rooms x and a. 

Business Men Block. 
Frankfort. Joseph C. Suit. 
Fort Wayne. James E. Graham ft Son, Room »6 

Bank Block. * 

Goshen. John H. Baker. 
Indianapolis. Chas. E. Barrett. 

" Josh. E. Florea, 29* No. Perm. St. 

" Mitchell & MitcheO, Room aa. Vance 

Block. ^^ 

Jasper. Fraylor & Hunter. 
La Porte. C. H. Truesdell. 

" Frank E. Osborn. 

Lebanon. Charles M. Zion. 
Martinsville. A. M. Bain. 
Monticello. Guthrie & Bushnell. 
Plymouth. R. B. Oglesbee, 113 Michigan St. 
Princeton. Land & Gamble. 
Union City. Theo. Shockney. 
Valparaiso. A. D. Bartholomew. 
Winamac. Nye & Nye. 
Winchester. Watson & Watson. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Muskogee. Shepard & Shepard. 

IOWA. 
Anamosa. Sheean & McCain. 

C. M. Brown. 
Atlantic. Willard ft WUUid. 

" L. L. Delano. 

Cedar Rapids. Cooper and Crissman, Rooma 1 «iui . 
^riel Block. ™**' 

" " Rickel & Crocker. 

Charles City. T. A. Hand. 
Clinton. Robert R. Baldwin. 
Danbury. J. H. & E. R. Ostrom. 
Des Moines. T. R. Barcroft. 
Dubuque. T. J. Paisley, Cor. 7th and Main Sts. 
Marshali.town. J. L. Carney, ad Floor Coon 

House 
Morning Sun. Fred. Courts, Jr. 
Mt. Ayr. M. L. Bevis. 
New Hampton. J. R. Bane. 
Osage. Eaton & Clyde. 
Sioux City. T. P. Murphy. 
Webster City. Wesley Martin. 

KANSAS. 

Anthony. J. P. Grove. 
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Garden City. Brown, Bierer & Cotteral. 

Great Bbnd. Clarke & Russell. 

Harper. Sam. S. Sisson. 

Hutchinson. Johns, Winnie & Fairchild. 

Kansas City. Clogston, Hamilton, Fuller & CubW- 

son, Husted Building. 
Oberlin. S. M. McElroy. 
Osborne. E. F. Robinson. 
Oskaloosa. Marshall Gephart. 
Oswego. Case & Glasse. 
Scott City. L. V. Craveres. 
Stockton. W. B. Ham. 
Topbka. Douthitt, Jones & Mason, Bank of Topeka 

Building. 
Wichita. Sankey & Campbell, corner Douglas and 

Market Sts. „ mr 

KENTUCKY. 

Barbourville. James D. Black. 
Henderson. Montgomery Merritt. 
Louisville. Rowan Buchanan, 4x8 Centre St. 
Morganfielo. H. D. Allen. 
Mt. Sterling. Wood & Day. 

O'Rear & Bigstaff, Maysville St. 
Paducah. Thomas E. Moss. 

LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria. Andrew Thorpe. 
Houma. L. F. Suthon. 

Monroe. Franklin Garrett, cor. Wood and St. John Sts. 
Natchitoches. D. C. Scarborough. 
New Orleans. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St. 

" " Moise & Cahn. 21 Commercial PI. 

St. Joseph, Tensas Parish. Clinton & Garrett. 

MAINE. 
Portland. Strout, Gage & Strout, 5a Exchange St. 
" Clarence Hale, 39 Exchange St. 

MARYLAND. 
Bel Air. Septimus Davis. 
Hagerstown. Frank W. Mish. 
Rockvillb. William Veirs Bouic, Jr. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Athol. George W. Horr. 

Boston. Walter Church, 63 Albion Bldg., Beacon 
and Tremont Sts. Special attention to 
recovering estates and finding heirs. 
" Southard & Baker, 97 School St. 

Great Barrington. O. C. Bidwell. 
Nbwburyport. Charles C. Dame, 59! State St. 
Peabody. Chas. E. Hoag. 
Pittsfield. E. M. Wood. 9 Bank Row. 
Rockland. Geo. W. Kelley. 
Salem. William H. Gove, Post Office Building. 
Springfield. Edward H. Lathrop, Room x8, Fuller 

Block. _ , 

Worcester. Rice, King & Rice, 6 P. O. Block. 

MICHIGAN. 
Coldwatbr. John S. Evans. 
East Saginaw. Herbert A. Forrest. 
Grand Rapids. Clark H. Gleason, 53 Pearl St. 
Hastings. James A. Sweezey. ,„ „ . 

Kalamazoo. Wm. Shakespeare, 130 W. Main St. 
Muskegon. F. A. Nims. 
Sand Beach. Chas. L. Hall. 
Sault Ste. Marie. Jno. A. Colwell. 

MINNESOTA. 
Blub Earth City. Geo. W. Buswell. 
Duluth. R. R. Briggs, 501 to 503 Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
" Alfred Taques. 

Jackson. T. J. Knox. 
Minneapolis. Dwinell & Prior. 

11 James O. Pierce, ai 4th St., So. 

St. Paul. Ewing & Ewiiig, 716 Pioneer Press Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Batesvillb. L. L. Pearson. 
Brookhavbn. R. H. Thompson. 
Canton. F. B. Pratt. 
Friars Point. D. A. Scott. 
Greenwood. Jas. K. Vardaman. 

iACKSON. Frank Johnston. 
Ieridian. Cochran & Bozeman, formerly R. F. 
Cochran. 
Mcintosh & Williams. 
Rosedale. Chas. & A. Y. Scott. 
MISSOURI. 
Appleton City. W. W. Chapel. 
Bethany. J.C.Wilson. . 

Kansas City. Brown, Chapman & Browr- >a< Main St. 
Lockwood. W. S. Wheeler. 



Paris. Temple B. Robinson. 

St. Louis. Henry C. Withers, 7x1 Odd Fellows Bldg. 
Illinois Business. 
Chas. Claflin Allen, Laclede Building. 
" Edwin S. Puller. Com'l Probate and R. E. 

Law, 330 Commercial Bldg. 
" Seneca N. Taylor, Rooms 408 and 4x0 

American Central Bldg., Locust and Broadway. 
MONTANA. 
Bozeman. Luce & Luce. 

Helena. Massena Bullard, Room 8, Gold Block, 
Main St. 

NEBRASKA. 
Arapahoe. J. A. Dudgeon. 
Kearney. John E. Decker. 
North Platte. William Neville. 
Plattsmouth. H. D. Travis. 
York. George B. France. 

NEVADA. 
Virginia City. W. E. F. Deal. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Exeter. Charles H. Knight, Ran let's Block. 
Great Falls. Wm. F. Russell. 
Peterborough. R. B. Hatch. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Bblvidbre. John H. Dahlke. 
Camden. Herbert A. Drake, 137 Market St. 

Jersey City. Wm. C. Gebhardt, Fuller Building. 
Tewark. W. C. Damron. 
New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef, 391 George St. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque. Bernard S. Rodey. 
Las Vegas. A. A. Jones. 

NEW YORK. 
Elmira. Denton & McDowell, 335 E. Water St. 
Ellenvillb. John G. Gray. 
Fulton. C. H. David. 
Ithaca. David M. Dean. 
Kingston. John E. Van Etten, 49 John St. 
M alone. J. C. Saunders. 

Middletown. Dill & Cox. Formerly Charles G. Dill. 
New burgh. John M. Gardner. 
New York City. Theodore R. Shear, Drexel Bldg., 

corner Wall and Broad Sts. 
Port Jbrvis. Wilton Bennett, St. John's Block. 
Poughkebpsie. John H. Millard, 5a Market St. 
PRATTSBURG. Jay K. Smith. 
Syracuse. Smith, Kellogg & Wells. 
Theresa. D. Bearup. 
Whitehall. O. F. & R. R. Davis. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
LouiSBUBG. F. S. Spruill. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo. Newman, Spalding & Phelps. 

Fred B. Morrill. 
Valley City. Frank J. Young. 

OHIO. 
Batavia. A. T. Cowen (Late Common Pleas Judge). 
Canal Dover. John A. Hostetler. 
Clarion. Reed & Wilson. 
Cleveland. Harvey Keeler, 336 Superior St. 

" John O. Winship, Room xo, Blackstone 

Building. 
W. E. Ambler. aojThe Arcade. 
Cincinnati. Wm. Houk, N. E. corner Walnut and 
Canal Sts. 
" Orris P. Cobb, S. E. corner Main and 

9th Sts. 
" Pogue, Pottenger & Pogue, United Bank 

Bldg. 
Findlay. J. Frank Axline, aaa% South Main St. 
Galion. J. W. Coulter. 
Lima. Josiah Pillars. 

Mansfield. Donnell & Marriott, 43} No. Main St. 
Paulding. Seiders & Seiders. 
Sandusky. Hewson L. Peeke. 
Tiffin. Lutes &. Lutes. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Alva. Jesse J. Dunn. 

OREGON. 
Portland. Woodward & Woodward, Abington Build- 
ing. 
Salem. Seth R. Hammer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Clarion. Reed & Wilson. 
Indiana. W. L. Stewart. 
New Bloomfield. W. N. Seibert. 
Newcastle. E. T. Kurtz, 81 Pittsburg St. 
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Pittsburg. Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 
Scranton. Edward Miles, 225 Washington Ave. 
Shamokin. Addison G. Marr. 
Tamaqua. I. O. Ulrich. 
Warren. W M. Lindsay. 
Wilkes Barre. W. L. Kaeder. 
Williamsport. T. M. B. Hicks, Cor. Fourth and 
Williams Sts. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Darlington. E. Keith Dargan. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen. H. H. Potter. 
Pierre. D. F. Sweetland, Law and Real Estate. 
Coe I. Crawford. 
Albert Gunderson. 
Rapid City. Edmund Smith. 

Sioux Falls. U. S. G. Cherry, Com'l and Divorce Law. 
" J. M. Donovan, Com'l and Divorce Law. 

TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga. Clark & Brown. 
Nashville. Sumner A. Wilson, Room ao, Vander- 

bilt Building. 

TEXAS. 
Albany. A. A. Clarke. 
Austin. Z. T. Fulmore. 
Cameron Henderson & Streetman. 

W. T. Heflev. 
Clarkesville. H. B. Wright. 
Cleburne. S. C. PadeUord. 
Colorado. Ball & Burney. 
Dallas. W. B. Merchant. 
Fort Worth. Oliver S. Kennedy. 

" " Newton H. Lassiter. 

La Grange. R. H. Phelps, Masonic Building. 
Laredo. Dodd & Mulally. 
Longview. Edward O. Griffin. 
Pbarsall. R. W. Hudson. 
Mason. Holmes & Bierschwale. 
San Antonio. Cassius K. Breneman. 
Waco. Edward A. Marshall, Land Lawyer and 

Notary Public. 

UTAH. 
Salt Lake City. Maurice M. Kaighm, Rooms 4, 5,' 

& 6, Old Tribune Building. 
Salt Lake City. Cherry & Cherry. 

" " Richard B. Shepard, Rooms 37-40, 

Commercial Block. 



VIRGINIA. 
Charlottesville. Micajah Woods. 
Hillsvillb. D. W. Bolen. 
Lawrencbvillb. N. S. Turnbull. 
Lexington. Letcher & Letcher. 
Lynchburg. J. E. Edmunds, 807 Main St. 
Pbarisburg. J. D. Johnston. 

Portsmouth. Wm. H. Stewart, " Land Spe<rialfr ** 
Staunton. Braxton & Braxton. 
Tazewell Court House. A. J. & S. D. May. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston. Brown & Jackson. 
Parkbrsburg. J. G. McCluer. 

WISCONSIN. 
Barron. Fred B. Kinsley. 
Darlington. Orton & Osborn. 
Green Bay. Wigman & Martin. 
La Crosse. E. C. Higbee, Rooms 364, 305 Main St 
Milwaukee. Winkler. Flanders, Smith, Bottum 9t 

Vilas, 37 Mitchell Building. 
New London. G. T. Thorn. 
Neillsvillb. O'Neill & Marsh. 
Oshkosh. Charles W. Felker. 

Hooper & Hooper, Room 9, Algoma 

Building. 
Racine. John T. Wentworth. 
Stouchton. Luse & Wait. 
Superior. D. E. Roberts. 
Carl C. Pope. 

" E. B. Manwaring. 

West Superior. Reed, Grace & Rock, Rooms o to 

14, First National Bank. 



CANADA. 



QUEBEC. 
Montreal. Burroughs & Burroughs, Nos. 6x3 and 
6x4 New York Life Building, Place d'Armes Sq. 

ONTARIO. 
Pembroke. James H. Burritt. 



PHYSICIANS' DIRECTORY. 

v 

Each member of the following list of physicians has been recom- 
mended as thoroughly reliable and of good standing in his profession. 

MICHIGAN. 
W. H. Ross, M. D., Room 45, Widdi- 

NEW YORK. 



ALABAMA. 
Gadsden. E. T. Camp, M. D., 428} Broad St, 

CONNECTICUT. 



Grand Rapids. 
comb Block. 



Bridgeport. S. T. Damon, 59 Harriet Street. 
Broad and Gilbert Streets. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Irving C. Rosse, 170X H. St., N. W. 



FLORIDA. 
Micanopy. L. Montgomery, M. D^ 

INDIANA. 
C. T. Bedford, M. D., 



Indianapolis. 
setts Ave. 



290 Massachu- 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. J. P. Chamberlain, M. D., Hoffman House. 
212 Columbus Ave, Suite 3. 
M. White Tilton, M. D., Hotel Oxford. 
Huntington Avenue, Electricity and Diseases of 
women. 
Franklin. J. dishing Gallison, M. D. 



Hornellsville. John S. Jamison, M. D., 8 Center 
Street. 

OHIO. 
Akron. Kent O. Foltx, M. D., 181 So. Howard St 
Lorain. Frank Ernest Stoaks, M. D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lebanon. D. P. Gerberich, M. D. 
Pittsburg. Frederick Gaertner, M. D. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Bristol. Gertrude Gooding, M. D. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville. Henry Sheffield, M. D., 141 No. Virje St. 



Electrical Appliances. Address, The Thomas Bat- 
tery Co., Cardingtoa, O. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 



Connecticut, Greenwich. 
Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 
6»th vear of Academy, 15th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 



New York, North Granville. 
Green Mountain Seminary for Both Sexes 

11ns special offer to student or child who sends stamp 
and names Arkna. No profits; tuition free. Opportunity 
will surprise you; no one need lack education 88th year; 
steam heat; larjre rooms; good board. Health, comfort, 
morals, knowledge. College, business, private life. 

North Carolina, Asheville. 

1793. 1894. 

Bingham School. 

Established in 1793. Maj. R. Bingham, A. M., 
LL. 1)., Superintendent. Lieut. John Little, U. 
S. Army, Professor Military Science and Tactics. 

New Jersey, Bergen Point. 

School for Young Ladies. 

Location on Salt Water, eight miles from New 
York. 

A. E. Sloan. M. A., Lepiia X. Clarke, B. A., 
Principal. Lady Principal. 

The Baltimore Medical College. 

Preliminary fall course begins September 1; regular 
winter course begin* October 1. 

Kxrellent teaching facilities; magnificent new college 
building: superb lecture halls; large and completely 
equipped laboratories; capacious hospital and dispen- 
sary; lying-in-department for teaching clinical obstet- 
rics; large clinics. Send for catalogue, and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean, 
403 N T . Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 

Connecticut, Siinsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College preparatory and English courses. 
French, German, Art, Music. Attractive and 
healthful location. Terms $300 to $400, 

Address Rev. J. B. McLean. 

Connecticut, New Haven, W Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies. 
West End Institute. Mrs. Cadv and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. 
Early application necessary. 

Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B. A., 

Will open her Home and School, September 28, 
"isii.3. Highest art, musical and academic advan- 
tages. Circulars upon application. Fifth vear. 

160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oxford, North Carolina. 
Horner Military School. 
A model home school for boys. Healthful 
climate. First-class appointments in every re- 
spect. For catalogue, address 

HORNEB & DREWRY. 
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If CHAUTAUQUA ¥ 

READINQ CIRCLE. 

A definite course in English History 
and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 

Europe in the XIX. Century 

Don't waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing- winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
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Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 
John H. Vincent, Dept.8, Buffalo, N. Y. 



Massachusetts, Greenfiei^d. 
Prospect Hill School for Girls. 

A tavoite school for families In Boston and vicinity. 

Ja»es C. Parsons, Principal. 

References- \ Rev - E - E - Ha,e < D - D - 
ueiercnces. j Kev M j g^^ 



New York, New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
Miss S pence 's Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
No more than eight pupils constitute any class. 



New York, New York City. 
Miss Chisholm. 

8CHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 
Will re-open Oct. 3, 1893. 

15 £. 65th Street. 



Educate for business at Watertown 
Commercial College 

And School of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Teleg- 
raphy. Shorthand successfully tauglit by mail. 
Send for free trial course. Large illustrated 
catalogue for stamp. 

H. L. Winslow, President. 

Watertown, S. D. 

Mt. Carroll Seminary, .Carroll Co., 111., 
Gives tuition and use of books, free, to one 
student from each countv, who meets certain 
requirements. " OJtEAD," free, gives partic- 
ulars—send for it. No earnest, faithful student 
of marked ability, though small means, need fail 
to secure a Normal, Collegiate, Art, or Music 
education. 

Connecticut, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird's Institute for Girls. 
Twenty-second year. Primary, intermediate and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, 
incandescent light, gymnasium. Circulars. 



Rhode Island, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve Courses. §200 a year. For illustrated 



catalogue write to 



Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D. 



Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
In the University of Michigan. Training for 
service as an analytical or manufacturing chem- 
ist. The register of Alumni, with the professional 
occupation of each, furnished on application. 

Missouri, St. Louis, 2826 Washington Avenue. 
The St. Louis Hygienic College 
Of Physicians and Surgeons. Seventh annual 
session opens September 28, 1893. Men and women 
admitted. Full three years' course. Address for 
announcement, S. W. Dodds, M. D., Dean. 



Harned Academy, Plainfield, N. J. 
A select boarding school for twenty hovs. Pleas- 
ant home. Thorough instruction. Send for cir- 
cular. Edward N. Harned, Principal. 



Kingston, New York. 

Golden Hill School for Boys. 

John M. Cross, A. M. 
Principal. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 



A Good School. 

Do you want an education, classical, scientific, 
business, legal, pharmaceutical, musical, or fine 
art, or do you want to educate your children? 
If so, send for catalogue of the Ohio Normal 
University, Ada, Ohio, one of the largest and 
best schools in the country. Last annual enroll- 
ment, 2,834. 30 States represented ; also several 
foreign countries. Advantages unexcelled. Ex- 
penses low; will furnish room, good board in 
private family, and tuition ten weeks, for $28 : 49 
weeks, $118. Has university powers and confers 
all degrees. Teachers are thorough and expe- 
rienced. Students can enter at any time to 
advantage. If things are not found as repre- 
sented, we will pay all travelling expenses. Send 
for catalogue. iJt ^ 

H. S. Lehr, A. M., President. 



ROCKFORD C0LLE6E FOR WOMEN. 

Fall Term Opone September 10, 1894. 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 
School. Specially organized departments of Music and 
Art. Well equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address Lock Box 60. 
SARAH F. AHDBH80H, Prlaelpml, ROCKFORD, ILL. 



North Wales. 

Mis 8 Carrick, Professor of Music, 

Late of Munich and Frankfort, would be glad to 
receive one or two young ladies to live with her 
at her house in Fenmaenmawo, N. W , and to 
take lessons in music and harmony, also (ierman 
if wished. Magnificent sea and mountain scenery 
in most picturesque part of the Welsh country. 
Good bathing, splendid, bracing climate. 
Address, R. C. Teet, 

Penmaenmawo, North Wales. 

The Grammar School, Berthier en haut 

P. D., Canada. 
A thorough school with all comforts of home. 
French Conversation. Preparation for commer- 
cial life or universities. The number heinf? 
limited (about thirty) and there being four 
teachers, each pupil is assured of a large amount 
of individual attention. Boys can enter at any 
time. 

Max Liebich, Principal. 

Boston, Mass., Franklin Square. 

New England Conservatory of Music. 

(The Leading Contervatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjee. Carl Faeltex, 
Director. Scud for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. Hale, General Manager. 



THE ARENA ELITE HOTEL DIRECTORY. 

Realizing that many thousands of the regular readers of The Arena are persons 
accustomed to travel, we have arranged the following directory, which our friends 
will find very useful, as no hotel will be mentioned in this department which is not 
strictly firstrclass, or the best in the city or town mentioned. Our readers will confer 
a favor on us in patronizing hotels mentioned in this directory when travelling. 
Numbers of people, when travelling, are at a loss where to go when they reach their 
destination; and we believe that to such this directory will prove a great convenience. 

FLORIDA. THE SURF SIDE HOTEL. 

Open July 1, 1892. 

The Sherburne and Bay View Housks 
Open June 17, 1892. * 

J. PATTEBS02C A SOX 

Proprietors. * 



Jacksonville. 

Tremont House, Corner Main and Forsyth 
Sts., Dodge & Cullens, Proprietors. 

THE ALMERIA HOTEL, 

E. S. Douglas, Proprietor . . TAMPA, FLA. 
' THE TROPICAL HOTEL, 

KlSBIMMEE, FLA. 

ILLINOIS. 

CEUTBALIA. 

Centralis House, F. D. Rexford, Proprietor. 
Rates, $2 per day. 



NANTUCKET, 
MASS. 



IOWA. 

HOTEL LINDERMAN. 

Newt. C. Ridenour . Proprietor, 

CLARINDA, IOWA. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 
The Brunswick, The Victoria. 

American and European. European. 

BARNES & DUNKLEE. 

Adams House, fi53 Washington Street. 
Vendome, The, Commonwealth Avenue. 
Young's Hotel, Washington Court. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

SWIFTWATEB. 

«• Swif twater," a Summer Resort on the 
Pocono Mountains, Monroe County, p^ 
Arthur Maginnis, Proprietor. 

NEBRASKA. 
Tbkamar. 

A s tor House, H. N. Wheeler, Proprietor. 

NEW YORK. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS — O'HARA HOUSE 

Lexington, Greene County, N. Y . 

Situated in the very centre of all principal points 

of attraction among these famous mountain* 

Open June to November. Write for Circular. 

B. O'HARA, Proprietor. 



HOTEL, 

Fifth Avenue, 
58th and 59th fA 
Streets, N.Y. ri 
The highest 
Claw. 



Overlooking Central I*^r*k, 

ABSOLUT*^ 

Fnufi-Pnoor. 

American 
and Kurop*- 

•nPlant. 



The water and Ice need are Taporised and tro»« 
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HEW flNNOUNCEnENT.f. 

THE NEW TIME. "" j..tr. M ..w. 

By B. O. Flower. A volume of social papers 
dealing with practical methods for the reform of 
specific evils : a plea for the union of the moral 
forces of the newer thinking. Price in cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 25 cents. 

MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY : A Bundle of Papers 
Imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight ,B *«■•• 

Bv Walter Blackdirv Harte. A collection 
of delightfully humorous anil solxrand fantastic 
speculations on life and literature. A hook for a 
snug corner and a cosy armchair. Price in tine 
cloth, only $1.25. 

A SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION OF THE MONEY 
QUESTION. ■> rr*... 

By ARTiirt Kitsox. This book deals with the 
money problem from an absolutely scientific 
stand|>oint, and it will create as much discussion 
as Mr. Kidri's work on "Social Evolution." It 
will become a standard work on the subject. 
Price in cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

EVOLUTION AND THE IMMANENT 800. 

I ■ Frew. 

By Rev. William F. English. An important 
work ior readers of all shades of Christian belief. 
It reconciles the main doctrines of Evolution 
with Christian truth. Price in cloth, 81.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

THE ARENA PUBLISHIN8 COMPANY, 

COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 



Send 
for . 



"TO-DAY" 



TO-DAY. 



The new Magazine-Review, 
devoted to the 

Religion of Good Sense, 
Practical Reform 
pP Current Literature. 



OXLY ONE DOLLAR PER TEAR. 

Two months on trial for 
io cents. 



FREDERICK A. BISBEE, - Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



INJPRESS. 

WOHEN »n the BUSINESS WORLD 

By ONE OF THEM. 

HINT/ drib HELP/ T2 FRO/FERITY. 

Price: Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.75. 

THIS new work from the pen of a writer of long experience and reputation 
contains a message to womankind that is sorely needed, and will be welcomed 
by every woman who is fighting the battle of life alone or for others. * It is, 
indeed, a clear, ringing, forceful answer to the cry that goes up from thousands 
of women in every quarter, 

How can I be saved from poverty? 

Helping women to help themselves is the purpose of this book. It touches 
upon hundreds of subjects and elucidates points the most subtle as well as those so 
simple that many pass them by without giving them proper attention. 

The author is perfectly at home in the business world, and she shows how 

Pecuniary independence can be achieved 

by every individual woman. She maintains that the world is every woman's oyster 
as much as it is her brother's. It can be opened. This is a book for hard times* 
Published by 

THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 



A fcfeui T3Jorh on Social Science. 

Price, cloth, $2.00. 

How Shall the Rich Escape? In Press. 



Dr. Franks. 
Billings 



The Work of an 
Honest Thinker is 
always of Value, 
whether he is Right 
or Wrong, for Honest 
Thinking is Rare 



What Philosophic 
Individualism means 
in the Ultimate 



B 



The name of this work does not give a wholly adequate idea 
of its scope. It is a review of social economics, and philosophic 
systems of thought, metaphysical, religious, and utilitarian. It is 
a work that will probably provoke a great deal of curiosity and dis- 
cussion on account of the daring reasoning of the author. He is a 
man of scientific training, and of very pronounced materialistic 
views. His especial field in natural science is apparently biology, 
and it is upon deductions made from the phenomena of this science 
that his review of the different factors entering into religion and 
sociology is based. 

It is a novel and suggestive work of considerable social im- 
portance for its honest thinking and philosophic emphasis of the 
anti-social character of the extreme evolutionary school of individ- 
ualistic politico-economic thought. The author is an ultra indi- 
vidualist and materialist, and he accepts the logical conclusions 
of the individualist philosophy of life without any intellectual 
hypocrisy or cant. His work is therefore of importance to 
thinkers of every other shade of opinion — Christians, agnostics, 
moderate individualistic economists, socialists, Christian socialists, 
Spencerians, etc. Although his intellectual bent is toward ex- 
treme individualism, the author shows in his investigation of 
biologic testimony and evolution the impartial spirit of the investi- 
gator, desirous only of reaching the facts regardless of pre-concep- 
tions and theories. It is this quality in his work which gives value 
to his speculations in the sphere of social ethics, which he attempts 
to prove have their origin and are supported, in so far as they are 
recognized and supported, in a purely material conception of utility 
— of individual self-preservation and convenience. 

44 How Shall the Rich Escape?" is one of those books that 
appear at long intervals, which by their absolute denial of anv 
principle of altruism make even individualists (particularly those 
professing Christianity) rub their eyes and set about examining and 
reviewing the facts of life for themselves. Dr. Billings is a sincere 
thinker, and like Mill and other agnostic and utilitarian writers, he 
has a high purpose, and his criticism is a good tonic. 



For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

Copley Square. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Afass. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 



A&uenture anb Irauel. 

Sultan to Sultan. 



M. French 
Sheldon 

(B6W Bwana) 



Marguerite 
Dickins 



Price, postpaid, $5.00. 



At the time Mrs. Freach-Sheldon announced her intention of ex- 
ploring the Dark Continent extraordinary public interest was awak- 
ened in such an unusual and daring adventure for a woman's under- 
taking. That interest will be turned into admiration for all who 
read Mrs. French-Sheldon's book. It is a thrilling account of her 
expedition, and makes excellent reading for all who love adventures 
but are debarred from having any of their own. This expedition to 
the Massi and other hostile tribes of East Africa brought Mrs. 
French-Sheldon her full share of adventure, and she is possessed of 
a literary style that gives a delightful piquancy to every incident she 
relates. " Sultan to Sultan" is a sumptuous volume of travels. It 
is handsomely illustrated, printed on fine, coated paper, and is 
richly bound in African red silk-finished cloth. 

It has been my happy portion to be partially acquainted with all the 
modern explorers of the Dark Continent, from the illustrious Livingstone 
down the honored line of Speke and Grant, Burton, Moffat, Cameron, 
Stanley, Johnston, and I consider the authoress of " Sultan to Sultan " has 
bravely and plainly earned the right to rank with them, and I have placed 
her charming volume, with full respect, side by side with theirs in my lib- 
rary. — Sir Edwin Arnold, 

One of the most remarkable records of travel which this much-travelling 
time has produced, and cannot fail of being widely read. — Boston 
Courier. 

This handsome volume, with its clear print, wide margins and abun- 
dant illustrations, contains a well-told story of a wonderful achievement. — 
Public Opinion. 

Price, postpaid, $1 .50. 

Along Shore with a Man of War. 

A delightful story of travel in a part of the world which has not 
been written about until the novelty is worn threadbare. The book 
is handsomely illustrated and beautifully bound. A hint of the 
contents is given in the grouping of the flags of Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic on the cover. 

" Along Shore with a Man of War," by Marguerite Dickins, from the 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, is an entertaining and instructive as 
well as an elegantly bound and illustrated book, by a cultivated writer. — 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

This is a more than usually entertaining book of travel and of countries 
which the people of the United States are to know more intimately in the 
near future. Heretofore commercial relations with South American coun- 
tries have scarcely been encouraging and never cultivated. The United 
States has awakened from such commercial blundering none too soon. 
The author is the wife of Commander Dickins, of the United States Navy, 
and has shared with him a sailor's life in many parts of the world. The 
publishers have done their part by making the book handsome in its clearly 
printed pages and its fine illustrations. The story takes the reader to 
nearly every interesting place along the South American coast; and its 
fund of information, aside from the pleasing methods of the author, makes 
the book, as we have said, of more than usual value among books of its 
kind. — Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
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Price ; paper \ 50 cents; cloth, $1.25 . 



Flora Helm 



A New Question 
raised upon the 
Limits of Psychic 
Life for 
Old Mortality 



* 



P. B. Hofman 



s 



Between Two Forces. 

This is a strange and brilliant book by a new writer who will 
surely take a high place in the literary world. The author has both 
poetry and passion at command. She is widely read in philosophy 
and physics. She feels the mystery of life and its perplexities for 
the spirit as only rare and fine natures can, and in this fascinating 
story she shows in one small circle of life the perpetual conflict be- 
tween passion and aspiration which has always rent the world, and 
still rends it. In her development of the character of Younod Ren- 
cliffe, who has discovered the secret of incorruptible psychic life, 
even in the flesh, by the complete elimination of human passion and 
emotion and affection, the author displays a very real literary power, 
which will have to be reckoned with by those who seek to estimate 
the progress and quality of our contemporary literature. RencliftVs 
extraordinary philosophic system, and Cecelia's conflict between 
her love and the weird charm of a purely psychic life, are treated 
with a mastery that will surely hold the imagination of every reader 
enchained. This is one of the most notable books of the year. 



Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 .25. 

The Trouble of Living Alone. 

In Press. 

A strikingly interesting story cast in a novel form. 

This book, which will appear in the Arena Library Series, is the 
work of a new writer, but one who has an abundance of ideas and a 
keen and suggestive way of presenting them. It is a very strange 
and unusual story, and is close-packed with brilliant and thought- 
producing analysis. Mr. Hofman handles some of the most subtle 
distinctions and problems of our social organization with unerring 
logic and in a brilliant style. Some of the discussions show a meta- 
physical talent that is very rare among writers of fiction, but the 
most subtle questions are treated with a clarity and simplicity that 
relates their reality at once to the facts of life as they appear to every 
intelligent, thoughtful reader. Written in a popular vein, with an 
easy, graceful flow of language, •• The Trouble of Living Alone " 
robs many fundamental truths of their seeming abstruseness. It shows 
the basis of reality behind those vague doubts so many feel in the 
presence of the facts of life, unaware that if they followed up their 
doubts they would discover that what seemed inexplicable in the 
tangle of human society is clear enough when its relativity is once 
established. 
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Price \ paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Ai; A Social Vision. 

One of the most ingenious, unique and thought-provoking stories 
of the present generation. It is a social vision, and in many respects 
the most noteworthy of the many remarkable dreams called forth 
by the general unrest and intellectual activity of the present gener- 
ation. But unlike most social dreams appearing since the famous 
44 Utopia" of Sir Thomas More, this book has distinctive qualities 
which will commend it to many readers who take, as yet, little in- 
terest in the vital social problems of the hour. A quiet humor per- 
vades the whole volume which is most delightful. It is full of 
philosophy, and many of the sentences bristle with virile thought. 

" Ai : A Social Vision," by Charles Daniel, which purports to be a novel 
with its scene laid in Philadelphia, is in some respects a very clever ar- 
raignment of society, of the church and its bishops and preachers, the 
newspapers and their editors, the law and its judges and practitioners. We 
confess to finding the little book more entertaining than Mr. Bellamy's, 
and it is certainly more practical. The social reform is begun by some 
young married people who settle in the old colonial houses near the Del- 
aware River. The hero is Ai, who does much good, is made a bishop and 
sells the jewels and robes of his office to provide river excursions for poor 
children. The characterization is clever, as when the bishop and a Jew 
are discussing the Christ and the Jew says, ° Yes, he was a frient of de 
poor; and so far I respect de man, if he did lif." There is a touch of 
genius in the qualification. It is not to be expected that the little book 
should be taken up as the books of Bellamy and Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
have been discussed, but in certain respects its merits are worthy of a wider 
appreciation than they are likely to receive. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The brotherhood of man and various sociological and philanthropic 
ideas, such as the establishment of a college settlement and the social re- 
generation of Old Philadelphia, are a few of the topics discussed in " Ai," 
a novel by Chas. Daniel, who calls it " A Social Vision." It is alternately 
grave and gay; and the intellectual freshness reminds one constantly of 
Edward Everett Hale's stories, with which '• Ai " has much in common. 
This is a clever book, and, what is much more important, one whose in- 
fluence is for good. — Public Ledger. 

A very extraordinary book, and treats of subjects of a philosophical 
nature. Its perusal will give much food for thought, and there is much 
sound advice in its 296 pages. — Omaha Bee. 

A peculiar and unconventional study of the application of spiritual 
forces to human social needs is found in the little book called " Ai." It is 
an earnest, reverent, practical story, full of valuable suggestions to Chris- 
tians, and we heartily agree with the writer that closer personal and sym- 
pathetic relations with the poor and degraded are what is needed to render 
the churches properly efficient. The impression made by the book is 
wholesome and stimulating. — The Congregationalist. 

Among the new books from the Arena Press is one of the most in- 
genious, unique, and thought-provoking stories of the present generation 
— Ai; A Social Vision, by Rev. Charles S. Daniel. — Los Angeles Herald. 

The book is full of keen analyses of men and motives, and of sarcasm 
and irony, which though kindly in tone, cannot fail to appeal to those who 
believe that the world might be made better and happier by persistent and 
systematic effort in the direction of reformation. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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Price, postpaid ', $1.25. 

The Right Knock. 

This is a story setting forth a picture of everyday life, with a 
search for and attainment of satisfaction through the knowledge of 
Christ philosophy. It is now in its sixth edition, which shows that 
its purpose has reached the hearts of many, as the author in her 
preface hoped it might, quoting Carlyle's 4t If a book come from the 
heart.it will contrive to reach the heart," and adding, •• * The Right 
Knock 1 is presented with no other apology than this — it has come 
from the heart." 

The author says of her work : *' It is a book of facts, not fiction, 
although wearing the dress of fiction. Every seemingly marvellous 
experience has come under the observation of the writer and can be 
authenticated as a veritable fact." A handsome volume in cloth. 

Being a comprehensive table of houses for latitudes 22 to 56 . 
With introductory essay and full explanation and instructions. 



Price, cloth , $2.00. 

The Spherical Basis of Astrology. 

There is a wide and increasing interest in astrology in this coun- 
try, and to those who wish to study it with as much exactness and 
thoroughness as the peculiar subject is capable of, in its principal 
branch, the doctrine of nativities, this book will be of great interest 
and value. 

As practised for gain or gammon astrology is in distress and de- 
moralized. It was in this same state in the time of Bacon, who 
said that it ** is so full of superstition that scarce anything sound 
can be discovered in it, though we judge it should rather be purged 
than absolutely rejected" Astrology is far from being a baseless 
and refuted pretension, although it is a curious and seductive, rather 
than an exact and definitely useful, study. But it is a legitimate sub- 
ject for research. 

This book is truly unique, and the ripe result of many years' 
study by an experienced investigator of astrology and expert com- 
puter, who, by rigorous calculation, herein lays, for the first time, 
the proper astronomic foundation for a scientific treatment of nativi- 
ties. It supplies, in effect, a connected series of seventy tables of 
houses embracing a large part of the earth, in contrast to the dozen 
or so detached tables for special places that are now used ; gives all 
the elements of exactitude that a few students may require, and 
makes plain the way for the many who only wish to be tolerably 
correct. The introductory text sets forth the author's general con- 
clusions and ideas on astrology in a multum in parvo style, graphic 
and lively, gives ample and precise details of instruction, and an ex- 
posure of errors in astrological books. 
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will rust in time. 

But one Tadella will out-last several 
ary steel pens. 

The same qualities that enable 
Tadella Pens to resist rust 
y\D make them write 

smoothly. 

Jj Io 35 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples of 20 styles, 10 cents. 

TADELLA PEN COriPANY 

74 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK 
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DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 
No local dealer can 
compete with us in 
Price, Designs, and 
Colorings. 



WALL 



Our Guide "How to Pit per 

and Economy' in Home 

Hero ration a," mailed free 

with samples. 

GOLD PAPERS, 5c. per Roll ami upward*. 



PAPER 



We are the largest dealers of Wall Tapers I n the U . B. .and 

af pa 
its to nay . 
large package of samples. One good Agent or Pa per Hanger 



ipen 
ve you 50 jmt cent, on every* roll of 

" M apera,Bend 10 cents to 



us. If) n wan 



50 I*'! 

tofwi 



paper you buy of 
y postage on 



DETECTIVES! 



Bright, voeagi 
• to est m P*I V. 



• Previous experience not r 

• for fall particulars aad est 

• erlaaiau paper published. 



ind men wanted In every loeaHty 

ATS DSTSOTIVBB under Inttroedone. 
req aired or neeseeerv. Seed «u 



wanted in each town to sell from sample books. "Price fl.OU. 

CHAS. M. N. KILLEN.6l4-616S.20thSt. PMla.Pa. 

11 Prof. I. HUBERT'S 

Malvina cream 

For Reniitifvlncr Ihe Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles. Tan. Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other ini perfections. Xot ramering Dut r*mov- 
in'/ all blerahhes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to it a original freshness. For sale at Druggists, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of ."MM*. Use ( Drnf I Uiihart 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP nOTJ.n , U«*P 
2J Ceula a (Jake. 1 lULUJO* 



loopy of ine beet Ilia 

NATIONAL DITIOTIVI BUS- 

eiAU, Imuaarous, In. X******** 



HYPNOTISM 

MCCKKT TOWKB, THE D1TTMI IN BAN. You possess this 
■(Sod-given farce called PKUSOM MM AUN ET1SM, 
Develop it and Sueered In Life, H vpiiotisrn as a He 
medial Apent and for controlling others, forpublic 
or surgical demonstrations. Wonderful revelations. 
Worth 1100 fort2. If we are stranpers send It, and bal- 
ance when hook arrive*. Two pamphlets. 20c. Address 

t£>jgg£SSSSL3£S£EEL S5S5& * •■ --. -3*- . - '- - -~^ ' 



WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 



All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If 
you wish to know the truth, 
send for "How and Why/ 1 
issued by the Penn Mutual 
Life, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 



PERFUMES FREE 

A bottle of "Cupid's Perfume," and 
samples of 20 other perfumes, free to 
introduce. Send 10c. for mailing. 

ALONZO K. FERRIS, PARFUMCUR, 
NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. 



DEAF 



NCSS AND HEAD NOISCS CUBED 

fcy Pm*1 lartethte Twbwlar Bar Cvahtaaft. Wka* 



Wl 8c0d«ajbjF.Ui*x« r »MBw»j.H.I. Wrttafer fc«*k«f prw*l 



FREE 




T5,000d 



Mf IFF OAIIOT SEE HOW TOO B0 

JVjrC IT AID PAY FREIGHT. 

'SlABavs oar 9 drawer walaet or eak lea. 

_ ▼■■ pretoi Hlffc Am Slafereewlog maehlae 

U floaly latobad, aickel plat3,adapUd to Ileal 

aad haavv work; faaraateed for lOlaarsi whk 

lUeBeoeteVlaoer, Srl^TkffoadlBt Cytto. 

a*Ue.8eir.8eUiaf BVelle aad a ooeaplote 

« of Steel At UeaaMatoteblpped any where oa 
M Day's Trial. No moaey rreeirad ta advaace. 

boos. World's Fair Medal awarded Baealoe aad atteea, 

meats. Bay from factory aad eavt dealer^ aad •geat's proflta, 
pnpp Cat TkUOat aad ated today for machiao or larva free 
I* Ktt eatalagae, teetHaeatela aad GltaaeoMof tee WeH*»o Fair. 

OXFORD HFO. CO.M8WibiiaAn.CNI0ABO 1 ILU 

II I M PI UC T nov hop, skip, Jump, elide, turn somer- 
JUnrinu nan Its almost Incessantly from August to 
QCiUC May. Wonderful product of a Foreign 
ULAnOt Tree. Greatest curl sity to draw crowds 
wherever shown, on streets. In HHop INS Dei 
Just Imported K very body wants one. Full histurv af 
Tree and sample Jl ll'INU Br. *\ to Aftents ur Street men 
ti CKMTS, postpaid 3,60c: 6, Si; 12, f LAO: IW. $10. 
Rush order and be first. Sell quantities to your mer- 
chants for window attractions and then sell toothers. 
Quick Sales. Trv 100. HUj Money. 

AGENTS' HERALD, No. 129 I. B., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



nPIIIM° ; MORPHINE HABIT 

UllUl 1PA1NLE55LY a PERMANENTLY CURED' 



'D?S.B.COLLIHS' 



PAINLESS 
OPIUM ANTIDOTE. 



ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REU9T 

Discovered In lRHg. ••TBERIAHT' Book Free, 

Office SJ7, 7d Monroe Street. Chicago, U.» 

P. O Drawer C91. 

DENVER MORTGAGES. SS^.^h^IU 

vast, rich tributary territory yet to develop. Great fold 
mining expansion. Safely made Kar- Western loans are, 
after all, the best Investment. Low valuations rule uow. 
Abundant References. Free Circulars. 

JOHK K. LkKT, 1*U Treaseat Street, Beavae. 



Mrs. J. M. B. writes: •• I thank God for 1 
by following it 1 cured myself of local troubles of th 
worst kind, and Dyspepsia of seven years' standing/' 



An agent writes: " I never thought I would like to 
be a book airent. until I read Tokolotrv, and then felt 

as if it VOUM be real missionary work.' 



TOKOLOGY 

a complete ladies' guide in neann and disease, by ^Lict i>. sio^kham, **i. ^., in practice 
over twenty-five years. Prepaid, 52.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM A. CO., 90 MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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THE No. 4 YOST. 

New flodel for 1894. 

Old principles improved and perfected. 
Rapid, 

Durable, 

Economical, 

No Ribbon. 
Permanent and perfect alignment. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Yost Writing Hachine Company, 

61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, Itondon, England. 




"Southwestern" 



AND 



Limited 



DAILY BETWEEN 

New York and Boston, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, 

and all Points West and South, via 

BIG FOUR ROUTE. 



E. O. McCORMICK, 

Psgr. Traffic Mgr. 



D. B. MARTIN, 
Genl. Psgr. & Ticket Agt. 



JAY ED 



ON ANY 
SV TYPE 
WRITER 



HATiOHAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 



We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or 
money refunded. Bent any- 
where with privilege of ex- 
amination. 

TYPEWRITERS 

' SOLO. DENTIO, EXCHANGED. 

r ' "Write to us before buying. 
Bend for illustrated catalogue 
of new and old machine*. 

214 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 



OUR 1895 "PEERLESS" 

STAMPING OUTFIT FREE 

£i£ The Ladles* World la a mammoth Hluf 
*i* irattd magazine, each issue comprising SO or 
more large pages, including a handsome cover, 
and Is devoted to stories, poems, ladies' fancy 
work, artistic needlework, home decoration, 
housekeeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette, etc., etc. It fa one 
sj the neat and most popular of 
ladies' niHgaxines, having a circu- 
lation of over 340,000. Its pub- 
lishers, wishing to Introduce it into 
thousands of homes where! t is not 
already taken, now make the fol- 
lowing unprecedented offer ; Cptm 
<jft receipt of only 18 Cents isj»* 
•• ag* ttamrt.vt wilt tend The 

I ...II. -■ World /or Three 

Months, and to mry iub*crii#r 
>r# wi7J aim tend. Free and poetpatd, omr sea? 
1 «.••;» '• Peerless * BUmping Outfit, 
r-ntaiwine a great variety of sew pattern* as 
follows: lOld English Alphabet, 1 In. high ; 1 set 
Figures, to 9 ; 1 design Ear Stocking Bag, 10x13 
In.; 1 set of 4 designs for Doilies, 4x4 in,; 1 design 
for Baby Blanket, with Daisies, 11x13 In.; 1 design 
Tulips with bow-knot, 1x8 in.; 1 design Butterflies, 8x9 In.; 1 
Hon Una design, 6x5 in.; 1 corner design for cut work, 6x6 in.; 
1 Floral Outline design, 6x8 In.; 1 Floral design, Star of Bethle- 
hem. 3x8 In.; S Braiding designs, 4 and 3 In. wide ; 1 design for 
Applique, 4 lu. wide ; 9 designs for Pillow Shams, "Good Night " 
and "Liood Morning"; 1 design for Flannel Skirt, ?^ In. wide; 
1 Bird, 3x8 Vfr In.; 1 set of 4 deiigns for Tray Cloth ; 1 Outline design 
of Girl, ttln. high, and 91 other beautiful design*, making in all over 
50 artistic patterns besides the alphabet and act of figures, perforated 
on the best quality of Bond or Parchment Paper, which can be used 
Indefinitely without injury. With each Outfit we send free oar 
Rook of Complete Instructions for doing stamping, also for making 
Blue, Black and Whits Powder and Distributor. The patterns con- 
tained in this Outfit would cost over |9. 00 If purchased singly, yet we 
send the whole/ree to anyone sending 18 cents for a l-months' sub- 
scription to our magazine. Five subscriptions and 5 Outfits will be 
sent for 72 cents. Do not mias this chsnee 1 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
As to oar reliability, we refer to anv publisher In N. V. Address: 
8. 11. MOOltE sV CO., *7 Park Place, New York. 




Have you seen the New Hammond? 
It possesses all old and many new advantages. 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 East 62d St., Naw York. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 

THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, ParlH Exposition, 188©, 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
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ealth is more desirable than wealth— Both are gained and 
tained by eating Quaker Oats. Pure and sweet. 

A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST. A PLEASANT ECONOMY. 

Sold only la 2 lb. Packages. 



•••••• 



For Body and Brain 

Since Tnlrty Years all Eminent Physicians recommend 



VIN MARIAN I 



Over 7,000 
written in- 
dorsements 
from prominent 
Physicians in 
Europe and 
America. 



Nourishes - Fortifies 

Refreshes - Strengthens 

the Entire System. 



Most popularly 
used Tonic- 
Stimulant in 
Hospitals, Pub- 
lic and Religious 
Institutions 
Everywhere. 



THE MOST 
AGREEABLE, EFFECTIVE AND LASTING TONIC. 

Every Test, strictly on its Own Merits, proves its Exceptional Reputation. 

Ask for ** Vln Marian I " at Druggists *nd Fancy Orocers. 
To avoid disappointments accept no substitutions. 



■CVsOnCk rVtf A#* f w * will mail, gratis, 
rrCC V/HCn Sketches, Biographical 



Portraits, 
Biographical Notes and Auto* 
graphs of Celebrities, testifying to excellence of •• Vin Mariani." 

PARIS: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. MARIANI 6t CO., 

LONDON : 3J9 Oxford Street. 



5s West 15th St., New York. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world's best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 

Its excellence is due to Its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
j millions, and met with the approval 
^ of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is periectly tree from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $ 1 .OO bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and. being well informed, you will not 
a-cept anv substitute if offered. SanPrancUco C*l. 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., (««!&&. 




POND'S EXTRACT 

THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 

AGENT OF ITS KIM). 

FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 

—in a bottle— small size— and 
EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
in curing that troublesome 

CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 
SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
from which you are suffering. 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 

OAUIIUlf* gent purchaser demands 
QUALITY, l-aige bottles— and large 
profits — to unscrupulous venders do 
not compensate for days of pain and 
nights of torture that may he avoided 
by in&istinfj that no weak substitute 
be offered in place of the GENUINE 

POND'S EXTRACT 

MADB ONLY BT 

POND'S FXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., Ntw York. 



To Thinkers. 

Any one interested in spiritual 
subjects can procure from the 
Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Germantown, Pa., 

Free Literature 

in regard to works of priceless 
value, for 4 cents postage. 
Mention this paper. 



REPORTERS! 

▼e want a responsible iudt or oiktlimaw In erery town to sol 
aa newspaper correspondent, report the happenings In their local* 
lty and write articles tor publication. Experienoe not required or 
nace**ary. Big remuneration for good writers. Enclose stamp 
for full particulars. Mooamn Pnasa ▲mooiatio*. Ghioago, DL 




DIXON'S ££ PENCILS 

Are uneqoaled for »moul h, tough point*. 

Samples -worth double the money for 16c 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.. Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention The Arena. 
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PI A^NOS rtt«bratfd for their IxutiM 1 

mmfs takm id Ki'hiort. Writ* for Cntaltgii *** Fill litnaati 

BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, M 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 

No Alkalies 

— or — 

Other Chemicals 

are used in the 
preparation of 

f.HfftGU 




i Breakfast 
Cocoa, 

;•) which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and soluble. 

It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and easily digested. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 




THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 

Is called the 

"G. 4 J. Pneumatic Tire" 

the most serviceable for every 
day use because of Its relia- 
bility and ease of repair when 
dam igcd. 

"A CHILD CAN MANIPULATE IT." 

Beinu the "l>e*t that can be 
purchased" it is used on all 

X# BICYCLES 

which are made of the "best 
of everything— from tube to 
tires. " 

NCW CATALOOUI PIADV JAM. »•▼■ 

OORMULLY & JEFFERY MFO. CO. 

Chicago. Boston. W iJiingluo. * 



•A Word to the Wise is • 



Iff 




A Little Higher in Price, BUT — ! 

We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 

Y ERR\S BRMKj 

Sold by the I Setter Grocers, -^^fc. 




Weber Ton© 

is round ONLY.Vnff|e 



T/rese £, 

Instruments are 
constructed from 
the Musicians 

Standpoint ^ 





?&&^& The WONDER of the 
WEBER PIANO 

is its tone; that is because it is con- 
structed from the nut>it-iun's 
standpoint, and in this respect it is 
distinguished from any other instru- 
n* made. M 
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